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TO  THB  RIQHT  HONODIUBLB 

THOMAS, 

EARL  OF  PEMBROKE  AND  MONTGOMERY, 

□  Heiberl  of  Cardiff,  Lord  Bon  of  Ki^ndii,  F»r,  Fitihogh,  MinDJon,  St.  Qointin, 
id  Sbnrludi  LoidPreddent  of  hij  Mtjalj't  HoM  UottODrablc  PriTj-Conncil, 
■nd  Lord  Lieuleaut  of  the  Couni;  of  WUti,  ud  of  aouA  Wilr*. 


MY  LOBD, 
This  treatise,  whicfa  is  grown  up  under  your  lordsbip's  eye,  and  has 
ventured  into  the  world  by  your  order,  does  now,  by  a  natural  kind  of 
i^ht,  come  to  your  lordstnp  for  that  protecdoo  which  you  sever^  years 
since  promised  it.  It  is  not  that  I  tiUDk  any  name,  how  great  soever, 
set  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  wilt  be  able  to  cover  the  faults  that  are 
to  be  fouod  in  it.  Things  in  print  must  stand  and  fall  by  their  own 
woUh,  or  the  reader's  fancy.  But  diere  being  nothing  more  to  be  de- 
sired for  Truth  than  a  fair  unprejudiced  hearing,  nobody  is  more  likely 
to  procure  me  that  than  your  lordship,  who  is  allowed  to  have  got  so 
intmiate  an  acquaintance  with  her,  in  her  more  retired  recesses.  Your 
lordship  is  known  to  have  so  far  advanced  your  speculadons  in  the  most 
abstract  and  general  knowledge  of  things,  beyond  the  ordinary  reach, 
or  common  methods,  that  yonr  allowance  and  approbation  of  the  design 
«f  this  treatise,  will  at  least  preserve  it  from  being  condemned  without 
reading ;  and  will  prevail  to  have  thosie  parts  a  little  weighed,  which 
midit  otherwise,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  deserve  no  consideration,  for 
beu^  somewhat  out  of  the  common  road.  The  imputation  of  novelty 
is  a  terrible  charge  amongst  those  who  judge  of  men's  heads,  as  they  do 
of  their  perukes,  by  the  tashion  ;  and  can  allow  none  to  be  right,  but 
die  received  doctrines.  Tnith  scarce  ever  yet  carried  it  by  vote  any 
where  at  its  first  appearance :  new  .opinions  are  always  suspected,  and 
usually  opposed,  without  any  other  reason,  but  because  wey  are  not 
already  common.  But  truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the  less  so  for  being 
Dewly  brought  oat  of  the  mine.  It  is  trial  and  examination  must  give 
it  price,  and  not  any  anti<]ue  fashion :  and  though  it  be  not  yet  current 
by  the  public  stamp,  yet  it  may,  for  all  that,  be  as  old  as  nature,  and  is 
certainly  not  the  less  genuine.  Your  lordship  can  give  great  and  con- 
vincing instances  of  this,  whenever  you  please  to  oblige  the  public  with 
some  of  those  large  and  comprehensive  discoveries  you  have  made  of 
troths  hitherto  unknown,  unless  to  some  few,  from  whom  your  lordship 
has  been  pleased  not  wholly  to  conceal  diem.  This  alone  were  a  suf- 
ficient reason,  were  there  no  other,  why  I  should  dedicate  this  Essay  to 
jottr  lofdship ;  and  its  having  some  litde  correspondence  with  some 
parts  of  that  nobler  and  vast  system  of  the  sdencea  your  lordship  has 
made  so  new,  exact,  and  instructive  a  draught  of,  I  &ink  it  glory  enou^, 
if  your  lordship  permit  me  to  boast,  that  here  and  there  I  have  fallen 
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■Dto  some  thoughts  not  wholly  different  from  jroufs.  If  your  lordship 
think  fit,  that,  b;  your  encouragement,  this  should  appear  in  the  world, 
I  hope  it  may  be  a  reason,  some  time  or  other,  to  lead  your  lordship 
farther ;  and  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  that  you  here  give  the  world  an 
earnest  of  something,  that,  if  Aey  can  bear  with  this,  will  be  truly  worth 
their  eipectation.  This,  my  lonl,  shews  what  a  present  I  here  make 
to  your  lordship  :  just  such  as  the  poor  man  does  to  his  rich  and  great 
neighbour,  by  whom  the  basket  of  flowers,  or  fruit,  is  not  ill  takui, 
thou^  he  has  more  plenty  of  bis  own  growth,  and  in  much  greater  per- 
fection. Worthless  things  receive  a  value,  when  they  are  made  the 
offerings  of  respect,  esteem,  and  gratitude  :  these  you  have  given  me 
so  mighty  and  peculiar  reasons  to  have,  in  the  highest  degree,  for  your 
lordship,  that  if  they  can  add  a  price  to  what  they  go  along  wiUi,  pro- 
portiouable  to  their  own  greatness,  I  can  witli  confidence  brag,  I  hers 
make  your  lordship  ^e  richest  present  you  ever  received.  This  I  am 
sure,  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligaQon  to  seek  all  occasions  to  acknow- 
ledge a  long  train  of  favours  I  have  received  from  your  lordship ; 
favours,  though  great  and  important  in  themselves,  yet  made  much 
more  so  by  the  forwardness,  concern,  and  kindness,  and  other  obli^ng 
circumstances,  that  never  failed  to  accompany  them.  To  all  this  you 
are  pleased  to  add  that  which  gives  yet  more  weight  and  relish  to  all 
the  rest :  you  vouchsafe  to  continue  me  in  some  degrees  of  your  esteem, 
and  allow  me  a  place  in  your  good  thoughts — I  had  almost  said  friend- 
ship. This,  my  lord,  your  words  and  actions  so  constantly  shew  on  all 
occasions,  even  to  others  when  I  am  absent,  that  it  is  not  vanity  in  me 
to  mention  what  every  body  knows :  but  it  would  be  want  of  good 
manners,  not  to  acknowledge  what  so  many  are  witnesses  of,  and  evei^ 
day  tell  me  I  am  indebted  to  your  lordship  for.  I  wish  they  could  as 
easily  assist  m^  gratitude,  as  ^ey  convince  me  of  the  great  and  srowing 
engagements  it  has  to  your  lordship.  This  I  am  sure,  I  should  write 
of  the  understanding  without  having  any,  if  I  were  not  extremely  sen- 
uble  of  them,  and  did  not  lay  bold  on  this  opprntunity  to  testify  to  the 
world,  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  be,  and  bow  much  I  am. 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  bunUe,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LOCKE. 
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I  HKKS  put  into  thy  handi,  iriiat  hu  been  the  diveriion  of  aone  of  taj 
idk  and  he&ry  boura :  if  it  has  the  good  luck  to  proTe  lo  of  any  of  thine, 
tad  thoa  halt  but  half  lo  much  pleasure  in  reading,  >a  I  bad  in  writing 
il,  tboa  irilt  as  little  think  thy  money,  aa  I  do  my  pain,  ill  bestowed, 
Miflake  not  this  hi  a  commendation  of  my  worit ;  nor  conclude,  because 
1  waa  pleased  with  the  doing  of  it,  that  therofwe  I  am  fondly  taken  with  it 
M»  it  i»  doM.  He  that  bawks  at  larks  and  sparrowa,  has  no  less  sport, 
ihoagh  a  much  leu  coBarderable  quarry,  than  he  that  fliea  at  nobler  game : 
aadhe  ia  liule  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  his  Ueatise,  the  uhdir- 
STAasixa,  who  docs  not  know,  that  at  it  is  the  moat  elerated  faculty  of 
Ac  M«I,  so  it  it  em|doyed  with  a  greatu-,  and  more  consUnt,  delight,  than 
aay  of  Uie  other.  Ita  aearchat  after  truth  are  a  sort  of  hawking  and 
hwstiwg,  wberem  the  very  pnraait  makea  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure. 
Eveiy  step  the  mjnd  takes  in  its  progress  towards  knowledge,  makes  some 
diacOTetT,  which  is  not  only  new,  but  the  best  t«o,  for  the  time  at  least. 

For  uw  understanding,  like  the  eye,  judnng  of  objact*  only  by  its 
•WBsigbtiCaimotbnt  be  pleased  with  what  it  discovers,  hartng  less  regret 
fat  what  hafl  escaped  it,  because  it  ia  unknown.  Thus  he  who  has  raised 
kaudf  wbon  the  alms-basket,  and,  not  content  to  live  laiily  en  scraps 
•I  taggsd  opinions,  seta  hit  own  thonghta  on  work,  to  find  and  follow 
tM^  wiU  (wbatover  he  li^ls  on)  not  miss  the  hunter's  satisfaction ; 
s»uy  moment  of  bis  pursuit,  will  reward  his  pains  with  some  deUght,  utd 
W  will  have  reattm  to  think  his  time  not  ill  spent,  even  when  he  cannot 
.  aacfa  boast  of  any  great  acquisition. 

This,  reader,  ia  the  entertainment  of  those  who  let  loose  their  own 
tboaghts,  and  follow  them  in  writing :  which  thou  ought  not  to  envy  them, 
ainee  they  afford  diee  an  opportuAity|of  the  like  diversion,  if  thou  wilt  mak«r 
use  of  thy  own  thoughts  in  reading'  It  is  to  them,  if  they  are  tliy  own,  that 
I  refef  myself:  but  if  they  are  taken  vpon  trust  from  othera,  it  is  no  great 
muter  what  they  are,  they  not  following  truth,  but  some  meaner  considera- 
lioa:  anditisnotworthwbiletobeconcemed,  what  he  says  or  thinks,  who 
ans  <H  thinks  onlyaa  he  is  directed  byanother.  If  thoujudgest  for  thyself, 
1  know  thou  wilt  judge  candidly ;  and  then  1  shall  not  be  harmed  or  of. 
baded,  whatever  be  Uiy  censure.  For  though  it  be  certain,  that  there  is 
aotfaia^  in  this  treatise,  of  \he  trath  whereof  I  am  not  fully  persuaded ; 
yet  I  coosider  myself  aa  li^le  to  mistakes  as  I  can  think  thee ;  and  know, 
that  this  book  most  stand  or  fall  with  thee,  not  by  any  opinion  I  have  of 
U,  but  by  thy  own.  If  thou  findeat  little  in  it  new  or  instructive  to  tbee, 
ihoa  art  not  to  blame  me  for  it.  It  was  not  meant  for  those  that  had 
already  mastered  this  subject,  and  made  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
Ibir  own  nnddrstandings;  but  for  my  own  information,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  a  few  friends,  who  acknowledged  themselves  not  to  have  sufficiently 
;j — J  :.      \g^j^  ij  gt  t(,  trouble  thee  with  the  history  of  this  Easay, 
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1  ihould  tell  thee,  that  five  or  six  friends  meeting  at  my  chamber,  sod 
diEcouTsing  on  a  subject  very  remote  from  this,  found  themselves  quickly 
at  a  stand,  by  the  di£Bcu1ties  that  rose  on  every  side.  After  we  had  a 
while  puzzled  ourselves,  without  coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  those 
doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts,  that  we  look  a 
wrong  course ;  and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of  that 
nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  ob- 
jects  our  understandings  were,  or  were  oot,  fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I 
proposed  to  the  company,  who  all  readily  assented;  and  thereupon  it  was 
agreed,  that  this  should  be  our  first  inquiry.  Some  hasty  and  undigested 
thoughts,  on  a  subject  I  had  never  before  considered,  which  I  set  down 
against  our  next  meeting,  gave  the  first  entrance  into  this  discourse ; 
which  having  been  thus  begun  by  chance,  was  continued  by  entreaty, 
written  by  incoherent  parcels :  anil  al^r  long  intervals  of  neglect,  re- 
sumed again,  as  my  humour  or  occasions  permitted;  and  at  last,  in  a 
retirement,  where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me  leisure,  it  was 
brought  into  that  order  thou  seest  it. 

This  discontinued  way  of  writing  may  have  occasioned,  besides  others, 
two  contrary  faults,  viz.  that  too  little  and  too  much  may  be  said  in  it. 
If  thou  findest  any  thing  wanting,  I  shall  be  glad,  that  what  1  have  writ, 
gives  thee  any  desire  that  I  should  have  gone  farther;  if  it  seema  too 
much  to  thee,  thou  must  blame  the  subject;  for  when  1  first  put  pen  to 
paper,  I  thought  ali  1  should  have  to  say  on  this  matter,  would  have  been 
contained  in  one  sheet  of  paper ;  but  the  farther  I  went,  the  larger  pros- 
pect-I  had  :  new  discoveries  led  me  still  on,  and  so  it  grew  insensibly  to 
the  bulk  it  now  appears  in.  I  will  notdeny,  but  possibly  it  might  be  re- 
dnced  to  a  narrower  compass  than  it  is  ;  and  that  some  parts  of  it  might 
be  contracted  ;  the  way  it  has  been  writ  in,  by  catches,  and  many  long 
intervals  of  interruption,  being  apt  to  cause  some  repetitions.  But  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  am  now  too  lazy,  or  too  busy,  to  make  it  shorter. 

I  am  not  ienorant  how  little  1  herein  consult  my  own  reputation,  when 
I  knowingly  let  it  go  with  a  fault,  so  apt  to  disgust  the  most  judicions, 
who  are  always  the  nicest  readers.  But  they  who  know  sloth  is  apt  to 
content  itself  with  any  excuse,  will  pardon  me,  if  mine  has  prevailed  on 
me,  where,  I  think,  I  have  a  very  good  one.  I  will  not,  therefore,  allege 
in  my  defence,  that  the  same  notion,  having  ditferent  respects,  may  be 
convenient  or  necessary  to  prove  or  illustrate  several  parts  of  the  same 
discourse;  andthat  so  ithas  happened  in  many  partsoftbis;  butwaving^ 
that,  I  shall  frankly  avow,  that  I  have  sometimes  dwelt  long  upon  the 
same  argument,  and  expressed  it  different  ways,  with  a  quite  different 
design.  I  pretend  not  to  publish  this  Essay  for  the  information  of  men  of 
large  thoughts  and  quick  apprehensions ;  to  such  masters  of  knowledge 
I  profesa  myself  a  scholar,  apd  therefore  warn  them  beforehand  not  to 
expect  any  thing  here  but  what,beiugspuDout  of  my  own  coarse  thoughts^ 
is  fitted  to  men  of  my  own  size ;  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  accept- 
able, that  I  hare  taken  some  pains  to  make  plain  and  familiar  to  their 
thoughts  some  truths,  which  established  prejudice,  or  the  abstractness  of 
the  ideas  themselves,  might  render  difficult.  Some  objects  had  need  be 
turned  on  every  side ;  and  when  the  notion  ia  new,  as  I  confess  some  of 
them  are  to  me,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  road,  as  I  suspect  they  will  appear 
to  others,  it  is  not  one  simple  view  of  it  that  will  gam  it  admittance  into 
every  understanding,  or  fix  it  there  with  a  clear  and  lasting  impression. 
There  are  few,  I  believe,  who  have  not  observed  in  themselves  or  others, 
that  what  in  one  way  of  proposing  was  very  obscure,  another  way  of  ex- 
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fiNiiag  it  hu  made  very  gImt  tnd  iatetli^le ;  though  afterward  tba 
■iad  faond  little  difference  in  the  pbraies,  and  wondered  why  one  failed 
to  be  underatood  more  than  the  other.  But  ever;  thing  does  not  hit  alik* 
npon  every  man's  imagination.  We  have  our  undentandinn  no  lew 
dtfiermt  than  our  palates;  and  he  that  thinks  the  aame  trum  shall  be 
equally  reliabed  b;  every  one  in  the  same  dress,  may  as  well  hope  to  feast 
every  one  with  the  same  sort  of  cookery:  the  meat  may  be  the  same,  and 
the  nourishment  good,  yet  every  one  not  be  able  to  receive  it  with  that 
seasoning;  and  it  must  be  dressed  another  way,  if  you  will  have  it  go 
down  widi  some,  even  of  stroog  constitntions.  The  truth  is,  those  who 
advised  me  ts  publish  it,  advised  me,  for  this  reason,  to  publish  it  as  it 
is:  and  since  1  have  been  brought  to  let  it  go  abroad,  I  desire  it  should 
be  nadentood  by  whoever  gives  himself  the  paios  to  read  it.  I  have  so 
little  afiectation  to  be  in  print,  that  if  I  were  not  flattered  this  Essay  mig^t 
be  of  some  use  to  others,  as  I  think  it  has  been  to  me,  I  should  have  cott- 
iaed  it  to  the  view  of  some  friends,  who  gave  the  first  ocfasion  to  ic  My 
sppeariDg  therefore  ia  print,  being  on  purpose  to  be  as  useful  as  I  may,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  make  what  f  have  to  say  as  easy  and  intelligible  to 
all  soets  of  readers  as  1  can.  And  I  had  much  rather  the  speculative  and 
auick-sigbted  should  complain  of  my  being  in  some  parts  tedious,  than 
uat  any  one,  not  accustomed  to  abstract  apeculatians,  or  preposseaaed 
with  different  notions,  should  mistake,  or  not  comprehend  my  meaning. 

It  will  possibly  be  censured  as  a  great  piece  of  vanity  or  insolence  in 
mt,  topietend  to  instruct  this  our  knowing  age,  it  amounting  to  little  less, 
whoi  I  owO)  that  I  publish  this  Essay  with  hopes  it  may  be  useful  to 
others.  But  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  speak  freely  of  those,  who  with  a 
(evened  modesty  condemn  as  useleBi  what  they  themselves  write,  methiaka 
it  savours  much  more  of  vanity  or  insolence  to  publish  a  book  for  any 
ether  end ;  and  he  fails  very  much  of  that  respect  he  owes  the  public,  who 
prints,  and  consequently  expects  men  should  read,  that  wherein  he  intenda 
aot  they  should  meet  with  any  thing  of  use  to  themselves  or  othera :  and 
shoald  nothing  else  be  found  allowable  in  this  treatise,  yet  my  design  will 
not  cease  to  be  so;  aqd  the  goodness  of  my  intention  ought  to  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  tfae  worthlessness  of  my  present.  It  ia  that  chiefly  which  securea 
me  from  the  fear  of  censure,  which  I  expect  not  to  escape  more  than 
better  writers.  Men's  principles,  notions,  and  relishes,  are  so  different, 
diat  it  is  hard  to  find  a  book  which  pleases  or  displeases  all  men.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  age  we  live  in  is  not  the  least  knowing,  and  therefore  not 
the  moat  easy  to  be  satisBed.  If  1  have  not  the  good  luck  to  please,  yet 
nobody  ought  to  be  offended  with  me.  I  plainly  tell  all  my  readers,  ei- 
cept  half-a-dosen,  this  treatise  was  not  at  first  intended  for  them  ;  and 
therefore  they  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  be  of  that  number.  But  yet 
if  any  one  thinks  fit  to  be  angry,  and  rail  at  it,  he  may  do  it  securely : 
for  I  shall  find  some  better  way  of  spending  my  time,  than  in  such  kind  of 
conversation,  I  shall  always  have  the  satisfaction  to  have  turned  sin- 
cerely at  truth  and  usefulness,  though  in  one  of  the  meanest  ways.  -The 
commonwealth  of  learning,  ia  not  at  this  time  without  master-builders, 
whose  mighty  designs,  in  advancing  the  sciences,  will  leave  lasting 
aoauments  to  the  admiration  of  posterity;  but  every  one  must  not 
hope  to  be  a  Boyle,  or  a  Sydenham;  and  in  an  age  that  produces  such 
masters^  as  the  great  Huygenius,  and  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton, 
with  some  other  of  that  strain,  it  is  ambition  enough  to  be  employed 
aa  an  under- labourer  in  clearing  the  ground  a  little,  and  removing  some 
of  the  rubbish  that  lies  in  the  way  to  knowledge;  which  certainly  had 
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been  very  much  more  advanced  in  the  world,  ir  the  endeafours  of  Ingeni- 
ous and  industrious  men  had  not  been  much  cumbered  with  the  learned, 
but  friToIous,  use  of  uncouth,  affected,  orunintelligible  terms,  introduced 
into  the  science!  and  there  made  an  art  of  to  that  degree;  lii  at  philoso- 
phy, which  is  nothing  but  the  true  knowledge  of  things,  was  thought 
unfit,  or  incapable,  to  be  brought  into  well-bred  company,  and  polite  con- 
versation. Vague  and  insignificant  forms  of  speech,  and  abuse  of  lan- 
^lage,  have  so  long  passed  for  mysteries  of  science ;  and  hard  or  mis- 
applied words,  with  little  or  no  meaning,  have,  by  prescription,  snch  a 
ri^ht  to  be  mistaken  for  deep  learning,  and  height  of  speculation,  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  persuade,  either  those  who  speak,  or  those  who  hear 
them,  that  th^  are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance,  and  hinderance  of  true 
knowledge.  To  break  in  upon  the  sanctuary  of  vanity  and  ignorance, 
will  be,  1  suppose,  some  service  to  human  understanding:  though  so  few 
are  apt  to  think  they  deceive,  or  are  deceived,  in  the  use  of  words ;  or 
that  the  language  of  the  sect  they  arc  of  has  any  faults  in  it,  which  ought 
to  be  examined  or  corrected ;  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  I  have  in 
the  third  book  dwelt  long  on  this  subject,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  so 
plain,  that  neither  the  invete rate n ess  of  the  mischief,  nor  the  prevalency 
of  the  fashion,  shall  be  any  excuse  for  those,  who  will  not  take  care  about 
the  meaning  of  their  own  words,  and  will  not  suffer  the  significancy  of 
their  expressions  to  be  inquired  into. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  short  epitome  of  this  treatise,  which  was  printed 
in  1688,  was  by  some  condemned  without  reading,  because  innate  ideas 
were  denied  in  it ;  they  too  hastily  concluding,  that  if  innate  ideas  were 
not  supposed,  there  would  be  little  left,  either  of  the  notion  or  proof  of 
spirits.  If  any  one  take  the  like  offence  at  the  entrance  of  this  treatise, 
1  shall  desire  him  to  read  it  through ;  and  then  I  hope  he  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  taking  away  false  foundations  is  not  to  the  prejudice,  but 
advantage,  of  truth  ;  which  is  never  injured  or  endangered  so  much,  as 
when  mixed  with,  or  built  on,  falsehood.  In  the  second  edition,  I  added 
u  followeth : 

The  bookseller  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  say  nothing  of  this  second  edi- 
tion, which  he  has  promised,  by  the  correctness  of  it,  shall  make  amends 
for  the  many  faults  committed  in  the  former.  He  desires,  too,  that  it 
(hould  be  known  that  it  has  one  whole  new  chapter  concerning  identity, 
and  many  additions  and  amendments  in  other  places.  These  I  must 
inform  my  reader  are  not  all  new  matter,  but  most  of  them  either  farther 
confirmation  of  what  I  had  said,  or  explication  to  prevent  others  being 
mistaken  in  the  sense  of  what  was  formerly  printed,  and  not  any  variation 
in  ma  from  it ;  I  must  only  except  the  alterations  I  have  made  in  book  ii. 
chap.  21. 

What  I  had  there  writ  concerning  liberty  and  the  will,  I  thought  de- 
served as  accurate  a  review  as  I  was  capable  of;  those  subjects  having 
in  all  ages  exercised  the  learned  part  of  the  world,  with  questions  and  di^ 
Acuities  that  have  not  a  litde  perplexed  morality  and  divinity  ;  those  parts 
of  knowledge  that  men  are  most  concerned  to  be  clear  in.  Upon  a  closer 
inspection  into  the  working  of  men's  minds,  and  a  stricter  examination  of 
those  motives  and  views  they  are  turned  by,  I  have  found  reason  some- 
what to  alter  the  thoughts  I  formerly  had  concerning  that  which  gives  the 
last  determination  to  the  will  in  all  voluntary  actions.  This  I  cannot 
forbear  to  acknowledga  to  the  world,  with  as  much  freedom  and  readiness 
as  I  at  first  published  what  then  seemed  to  me  to  be  right,  thinking  my- 
self more  concerned  to  quit  and  renounce  any  opinion  of  my  own,  than 
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Oftpoae  that  of  another,  when  truth  af^ars  af^ainst  it.  For  it  is  truth 
alone  I  aeek,  and  that  will  always  be  welcome  to  me,  when  or  from  whence 
•oersr  it  come*.  - 

Bot  what  forwardneu  soever  I  have  to  resi^  any  opinion  1  have,  or 
to  recede  from  any  thing  I  have  writ,  upon  the  first  evidence  of  any  error 
ID  it ;  yet  this  I  must  own,  that  I  have  not  had  the  good  luck  to  receive 
any  li^l  from  those  exceptions  I  have  met  with  in  print  against  any  part 
of  my  book ;  nor  have,  from  any  thing  that  has  been  urged  against  it, 
fomd  reasoii  to  alter  my  sense,  in  any  of  the  points  that  have  been  ques- 
tioned. Whether  the  subject  I  have  m  hand  requires  often  more  thought 
tad  attentton  than  cursory  readers,  at  least  snch  as  are  prepossessed,  are 
wOBiip  to  allow ;  or  whether  any  obscurity  in  my  repressions  casts  a  cloud 
ner  it,  and  these  notions  are  made  diflScult  to  oUiers'  apprehensions  in 
ny  way  of  treating  them ;  so  it  is,  that  my  meaning,  I  find,  is  often  rais- 
taksD,  and  I  hare  not  the  good  luck  to  be  every  where  rightly  understood. 
lliere  are  aonuuiy  instances  of  this,  that  I  think  it  justice  to  my  reader 
■nd  nyaelf  to  conclude,  that  either  my  book  is  plainly  enough  written  to 
be  rightiy  nnderstood  by  those  who  peruse  it  with  that  attention  and 
indi&rency,  which  every  one  who  will  give  himself  the  pains  to  read 
BBght  to  employ  in  reading ;  or  else,  that  I  have  writ  mine  so  obscurely, 
flnt  it  i>  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  it.  Whichever  of  these  be  the  trnui, 
it  is  myself  only  am  affected  thereby :  and  therefore  I  shall  be  far  from 
troubling  my  reader  with  what  I  think  might  be  sud  in  answer  to  those 
■everal  objections  I  have  met  with  to  pasaagea  here  and  there  of  my 
book ;  since  I  persuade  myself  that  he  who  thinks  them  of  moment 
enough  to  be  concerned,  whether  they  are  true  or  false,  will  be  able  to 
see,  that  what  is  said,  is  either  not  well  founded,  or  else  not  contrary  to 
aiy  doctrine,  when  I  and  my  opposer  come  both  to  be  welt  understood. 

if  any,  careful  that  none  of  their  good  thou^ts  should  be  lost,  have 
pabfished  their  censures  of  my  Essay,  with  this  honour  done  to  it,  that 
they  will  not  suffer  it  to  he  an  Essay,  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  value  the 
obligation  they  have  to  their  critical  pens,  and  shall  not  waste  my  reader's 
time  in  so  idw  or  ill-natured  an  employment  of  mine,  as  to  lessen  the 
satis&ction  any  one  has  in  himself,  or  gives  to  others,  in  so  hasty  a  coa- 
fotatioD  of  what  I  have  written. 

The  bookseller  preparing  for  the  fourth  edition  of  my  Essay,  gave  ma 
BotKM  f£  it,  that  I  might,  if  I  had  leisure,  make  any  adtUtions  or  altera- 
tions I  should  think  fit.  Wherenpon  I  thought  it  convenient  to  advertise 
the  reader,  that  besides  several  corrections  I  had  made  here  and  there,  there 
was  one  alteration  which  it  was  necessary  to  mention,  because  it  ran 
dmngh  the  whole  book,  and  is  of  conieqnence  to  be  rightly  understood. 
What  I  therenpon  said,  was  this : 

Clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  terms  which,  though  fiuniliar  and  frequent 
in  men's  mouths,  I  have  reason  to  think  every  one  who  uses  does  not  per- 
fectly understand.  And  possibly  it  is  bnt  here  and  there  one  who  gives 
hiraseirtbe  trouble  to  consider  them  so  far  as  to  know  what  he  himself  or 
Others  precisely  mean  by  them :  I  have  therefore  in  most  pWes  chosen  to 

EDt  determinate  or  determined,  instead  of  clear  and  disdnct,  as  more 
kely  to  direct  men's  thoughts  to  my  meaning  in  this  matter.  By  those 
denominations,  I  mean  some  object  in  the  mind,  and  consequently  deter- 
mined,!,  e.  such  as  it  is  there  seen  and  perceived  to  be.  This,  1  think,  may 
fitly  be  called  a  determinate  or  determined  idea,  when  such  as  it  is  at  any 
time  objectively  in  the  mind,  and  so  determined  there,  it  is  .annexed,  and 
without  variatioD  determined  to  a  name  or  articuUte  sound,  which  is  to 
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be  iteadily  the  lign  of  that  very  lame  abject  of  the  mind,  or  detenninate 
idea. 

To  eiplain  this  a  little  more  particolarly.  By  determinate,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  limple  idea,  I  mean  that  aimple  appearance  which  the  mind  has 
in  its  Tiev,  or  pereeivei  in  itself,  when  that  idea  is  said  to  be  in  it:  by 
determinate,  when  applied  to  a  complex  idea.  I  raeaa  inch  a  one  as  con- 
sists of  a  determinate  number  of  ceTtain  simple  or  less  complex  ideas, 
joined  in  such  a  proportion  and  situation,  as  the  mind  has  before  its  view, 
and  sees  in  itself,  when  that  idea  is  present  in  it,  or  should  be  present  m  it, 
when  a  man  gives  a  name  to  it :  1  say  sboald  be ;  becavse  it  is  not  every 
one,  noi  perhaps  any  one,  who  is  so  careful  of  his  language,  as  to  nte  no 
word,  till  he  views  in  his  mind  the  precise  determined  idea  which  ba 
resolves  to  make  it  the  sign  of.  The  want  of  this,  is  the  cause  of  no  small 
obscurity  and  confusion  in  men's  thoughts  and  discourses. 

I  know  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  langnage,  to  answer  all' the 
variety  of  ideas  that  enter  into  men's  discourses  and  reasonmgs.  Bnf 
this  hinders  not,  bat  that  when  any  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have  in 
his  mind  a  determined  idea,  which  be  makes  it  the  sign  of,  aad  to  which 
he  should  keep  it  steadily  annexed,  during  that  present  discourse.  When 
he  does  not,  or  cannot,  do  this,  he  in  vain  pretends  to  clear  or  distinct 
ideas :  it  is  plain  his  are  not  so :  and  therefore  there  can  be  expected 
nothing  but  obscurity  and  confusion,  where  such  terms  are  made  use  of, 
which  have  not  such  a  precise  determination. 

Upon  this  ground,  I  have  thought  determined  ideas  a  way  of  speaking 
less  liable  to  mistake  than  clear  and  distinct:  and  where  men  have  got 
such  determined  ideas  of  all  that  they  reason,  inquire,  or  argue  about,  they 
will  find  a  great  part  of  their  doubts  and  disputes  at  an  end.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  questions  and  controversies  that  perplex  mankind,  depend* 
ing  on  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  use  of  words,  or  (which  is  the  same) 
indetermined  ideas  which  they  are  made  to  stand  for,  I  have  made  choice 
of  these  terms  to  signify,  I.  Some  immediate  object  of  the  mind,  which  it 
perceives  and  has  before  it,  distinct  from  the  sound  it  uses  as  a  sign  of  it. 
2.  That  this  idea,  thus  determined,  i.  e.  which  the  mind  has  in  itself,  and 
knows  and  sees  there,  be  determined  without  any  change  to  that  name, 
and  that  name  determined  to  that  precise  idea.  If  men  had  such  deter- 
mined ideas  in  their  inquiries  and  discourses,  they  would  both  discern 
how  far  their  own  inquiries  and  discourses  went,  and  avoid  the  greatest 
part  of  the  disputes  and  wtsnglings  they  have  with  others. 

Betides  this,  the  bookseller  will  think  it  necessary  1  should  advertise 
ibe  reader,  that  there  is  an  addition  of  two  chapters  wholly  new ;  the  one 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  the  other'of  enthusiasm.  These  with  totat 
other  lar^r  additions  never  before  printed,  he  has  engaged  to  print  by 
themselves  after  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  was  done 
when  this  Essay  had  the  second  impresuon. 

In  this  sixth  edition,  there  is  very  little  added  or  altered ;  the  greatest 
part  of  what  is  new,  is  contained  in  the  21st  chapter  of  the  second  book; 
which  any  one,  if  be  thinks  it  worth  while,  may,  with  a  very  little  labour, 
'  transcribe  into  the  margin  of  the  former  edition. 
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HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING. 


BOOK  I.— CHAPTER  I. 


INTaODUCTION. 


%  1.  AW  inquiry  into  the  understanding,  pleasant  and  uw/W^— 
Since  it  u  the  underatan^ng  that  sets  m»a  above  the  rest  of  seDuUe 
beings,  and  gives  him  aU  the  advantage  and  domioioD  which  he  has  over 
them;  it  is  certainly  a  subject,  even  from  its  nobleness,  worth  ou^ 
hboar  to  inquire  into.  The  undera landing,  like  die  eye,  whilst  it  makes 
us  see,  and  perceive  all  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itself:  and  it 
requires  art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own  object. 
But  whatever  be  the  di£ScultJes  that  lie  in  ^e  way  of  this  inquiiy,  what- 
ever it  be  that  keeps  us  so  much  in  die  dark  to  ourselves,  sure  I  am, 
that  ail  the  ligbt  we  can  let  in  upon  our  own  minds,  all  the  acquaintanc« 
we  can  make  with  our  own  understaodin^,  will  not  only  be  veiy  plea- 
sant, but  bting  us  great  advantage,  in  directing  our  thoughts  in  the 
aearcfa  of  otliOT  things. 

%  £.  Detign. — Inis,  therefore,  bdog  mj  purpose,  to  inquire  into 
die  originai,  certain^,  and  extent  of  human  knowledge  j  bother  with 
the  grninds  and  dq[iee8  of  belief,  o{nnioD,  and  assent ;  I  shall  not  at 
pTCsetit  meddle  with  the  physical  ccmsideration  of  the  mind ;  or  trouble 
niTBelf  to  examine  wfaerem  its  essence  consists,  or  by  what  motions  of 
oursiHiits,  or  alterations  of  our  bodies,  we  come  to  have  any  sematifMi 
liy  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  understandings ;  and  whether  those 
ideas  do,  m  tbor  formation,  any,  or  all  of  them,  depend  on  matter  w 
■o :  these  are  speculations,  which,  however  curious  and  eideftaining,  Z 
aball  decline,  as  lying  out  of  my  way,  in  tho  desisD  1  am  now  upon. 
It  ifaall  suffice  to  my  present  purpose,  to  consider  the  discerning  facul- 
des  of  a  man,  as  they  are  employed  about  the  objects  which  they  have 
to  do  with :  and  I  shall  im^ne  I  have  not  wholly  misemployed  myself 
in  the  thoughts  I  shall  have  on  this  occasion,  if,  in  this  histwical  ^ain 
nielliod,  I  can  give  any  account  of  the  ways  nrfiereby  our  understand- 
ings fx>me  to  attain  those  notions  of  thii^s  we  have,  and  can  set  dows 
any  measures  of  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  or  the  grounds  of  those 
persnaaions,  iriiich  are  to  be  found  amongst  men,  so  various,  different 
■ad  wholly  contradictory;  audyetassertedsomewhereorotberwitfasuch 
assntmice  and  confidence,  that  he  that  shall  take  a  view  of  the  opinions 
1^  mankind,  observe  their  opposition,  and  at  the  same  time  consider  the 
fondDess  and  devotion  wherewith*  they  are  embraced,  the  resolution 
and  eagerness  wherewiUi  they  are  maintained,  may  perhaps  have  reason 
to  suspect,  that  either  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  at  all ;  or  that 
mankiiM]  hath  no  sufficient  means  to  attain  a  certain  knowledge  of  it. 
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^  3.  Method. — It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  search  out  the  bounds 
betweeD  opinion  and  knowledge  ;  and  exsmine  by  what  measures,  in 
things,  whereof  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to  regiilate 
our  assent,  and  moderate  our  peisuaaioiu.  Id  order  whereunto,  1  shall 
pursue  this  following  method. 

First,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  original  of  those  ideas,  notions,  or 
whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them,  which  a  man  ohserves,  and  is 
conscious  to  mmself  he  has  in  his  mind ;  and  the  ways  wherehy  the 
understanding  comes  to  be  furnished  with  them. 

Secondly.  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  what  knowledge  the  understand- 
ing bath  by  those  ideas  ;  and  the  certainty,  evidence,  and  extent  of  it. 

Thirdly.  1  shall  make  some  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
fsith  'Or  opinion ;  wherehy  I  mean  (hat  assent  which  we  give  to  any 
prDp6ai6on  as  true,  of  whose  truth  yet  we  have  no  certain  knowledge : 
and  here  we  shall  have  occanon  to  examine  the  reasons  and  degrees  of 
assent. 

§  4.  XJiefal  to  know  the  exteM  of  our  compTeheniion. — If  by  this 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  I  can  discover  the  powers 
tfiereof ;  how  far  they  reach,  to  what  things  they  are  in  any  degree  pro- 
portiooate,  and  where  they  fail  us ;  I  suppose  it  may  he  of  use  to  pre- 
vulwith  the  busy  mind  of  man  to  be  more  cautious  in  meddling  with 
things  exceeding  its  comprehension ;  to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost 
extent  of  its  (ether;  and  to  sitdown  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  those  tilings, 
whidt  upon  examination,  are  found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capa- 
cities. We  should  not  then,  perhaps,  be  so  forward,  out  of  an  affecta- 
tion of  a  universal  knowledge,  to  raise,  questions,  and  perplex  our- 
selves -and  idlers  with  disputes  about  things  to  which  our  understand- 
ings are  not  suited ;  and  of  which  we  cannot  ftame  in  our  minds  any 
clear  or  distinct  perc^tions,  or  whereof  (as  it  has,  perhaps,  too  often 
tiappened)  we  have  not  any  notions  at  all.  If  we  can  find  out  how  far 
the  understanding  can  extend  its  views,  how  Jar  it  has  Acuities  to  attain 
certainty,  and  in  what  cases  i(  can  only  judge  and  guess ;  we  may  leant 
to  content  ourselves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in  this  state. 

^  5.  Our  capacity  atited  to  our  itale  and  concerns. — For  though 
Ae  comprehension  of  our  understandings  comes  exceeding  short  of  Ae 
vast  extent  ef  things,  yet  we  shall  have  cause  erMHigh  to  magnify  the 
bountiful  Author  <^  our  being,  for  that  proportion  and  d^ree  of  luiow- 
ledge  he  has  bestowed  on  us,  so  iai  above  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  our  mansion.  Mra  have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  what 
God  hath  thought  fit  for  diem,  since  he  has  given  them  (as  St.  Peter 
says)  ir&vra  vp6^  Zntfiv  nal  ti/aiCtiav,  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  the 
conveniences  of  life,  «id  information  of  virtue ;  and  has  put  wiAin  tbe 
reach  of  their  discovery  die  comfortable  proton  for  this  life,  and  the 
^vay  that  leads  to  a  better.  How  short  soever  their  knowledge  may 
come  of  a  universal  or  perfect  comprehension  of  whatsoever  is,  it  yet 
secures  their  great  concernments,  diat  they  have  light  enough  to  lead 
ifaem  to  the  knowledge  of  ifaeir  Maker,  and  the  si^t  <rf  their  own  duties. 
Men  may  find  matter  sufficient  to  busy  their  heads,  and  employ  their 
hands  with  variety,  delight,  and  satisfaction ;  if  they  will  not  boldbr 
quairel  with  their  own  consdtution,  and  dirow  away  die  blessings  tfaeu 
,.,....  ,.,V,l  ,1,^11 
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Iniid*  «re  filled  wilh,  because  tbe;  are  not  big  enough  to  grasp  ever; 
thing.  We  shatt  not  hare  much  reason  to  complain  of  die  narrowness 
of  fHO'  rainds,  if  we  will  but  etnploj  them  about  what  may  be  of  use  to 
«• ;  for  of  that  they  are  very  capable  ;  and  it  will  be  an  unpardonable, 
as  well  as  chitdidi  peevishness,  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our 
knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improve  it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given 
OS,  because  there  are  some  things  that  are  set  out  of  the  reach  of  it.  It 
will  be  no  excuse  to  an  idle  and  untoward  servant,  who  would  not  attend 
liis  baainess  by  candle-light,  to  plead  that  he  had  not  broad  sunshine. 
The  candle  that  b  set  up  m  us,  shines  bright  enough  for  all  our  pur- 
poses. The  discoveries  we  can  make  with  this,  ought  to  satisfy  ua ; 
and  we  shall  then  use  our  understanding  right,  when  we  entertain  all 
objects  in  that  way  and  proportioa,  that  tibey  are  suited  to  our  Acuities ; 
and  upon  those  grounds,  they  are  capable  of  being  proposed  to  us ;  and 
Dot  peremptonly,  or  intern perately,  require  demonstration,  and  demand 
certainly,  where  probability  only  is  to  be  bad,  and  which  is  sufficient  to 
govern  aD  our  concernments.  Ifwe  will  disbelieve  every  thing,  because 
we  cannot  certainly  know  all  things,  we  ^11  do  muclKriiat  as  wisely 
as  he  who  would  not  use  his  legs,  but  sit  still  and  perish,  because  Iw 
had  no  wings  to  fly. 

VS.  Knowltdge  of  our  capacity  a  cure  of  scepticism  and  idleness. 
— Wben  we  know  our  own  strength,  we  ^all  the  better  know  what  to 
oudertake  with  hopes  of  success ;  and  when  we  have  well  surveyed  the 
powers  of  onr  own  minds,  and  made  some  estimate  what  we  may  expect 
fitHn  tbem,  vre  ^lall  not  be  inclined  either  to  sit  still,  and  not  set  oya 
thoughts  on  woik  at  all,  in  despair  of  knowing  any  thing ;  nor,  on  tbe 
odter  side,  question  every  thmg,  and  disclaim  all  knowledge,  because 
•ometfiitM;!  are  not  to  be  understood.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the  sailor 
to  know  me  lei^th  of  his  line,  diough  he  cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the 
depdis  of  the  ocean.  It  is  well  he  knows  that  it  is  long  enough  to  ttaxh 
tbe  bottom,  at  sucb  places  as  are  necessary  to  direct  his  voyage,  and 
caution  him  against  running  upon  shoals  that  may  ruin  him.  Our 
busiBeas  here  is  not  to  know  all  things,  but  those  which  concern  our 
conduct.  If  we  can  find  out  those  measures  whereby  a  rational  crea- 
ture, put  in  that  state  which  man  is  in,  in  this  world,  may  and  ought  to 
govern  his  dpioions  and  actions  depending  thereon,  we  need  not  be 
troubled  ^lat  some  other  things  escape  our  knowledge. 

\  7.  Occoiion  of  this  eaay. — This  was  that  which  gave  the  first  rise 
to  this  essay  concerning  the  understanding.  For  I  thought  that  the 
first  step  towards  satisFymg  several  inquiries,  the  mind  of  man  was  very 
wifH  to  ran  ii^lo,  was  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own  understanding,  examine 
ooT'Own  powers,  and  see  to  what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that 
was  done^  I  suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain  sou^t 
br  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and  sure  possession  of  truths  that  most  con- 
cerned us,  whilst  we  let  loose  our  thoughts  into  the  vast  ocean  of  bung  ; 
as  if  all  that  boundless  extent  were  the  natural  a»d  unbounded  poises- 
sioQ  of  our  understandings,  wherein  there  was  nothing  exempt  from  its 
decisions,  or  that  escaped  its  comprehension.  Thus  men,  extending 
their  inquiries  beyond  their  capaciues,  and  letting  their  thoughts  wander 
into  those  depdu  where  diey  can  find  no  sure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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that  they  raise  questionB  and  multiply  ditputes ;  which  never  coming 
to  any  clear  resolution,  are  proper  only  to  contiDue  and  increase  their 
dout^  and  to  confirm  them  at  last  in  perfect  scepticism.  Whereas, 
nrere  the  capactlies  of  our  understandioga  well  umaidered,  the  estent  of 
our  knowledge  once  discovered,  and  the  horizon  fount;!,  whidi  sets  the 
bounds  betmen  the  enlightened  and  dark  parts  of  things;  betM'eeii 
what  is,  and  what  ia  not,  comprehensible  by  us;  men  would,  periiaps, 
with  less  scruple,  acquiesce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the  one,  and 
employ  their  ttioughts  and  discourse,  with  more  advantage  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  other. 

^  8.  fVhat  idea  st(md»for. — thas  much  I  thought  necessary  to  say 
concerning  the  occasiot)  of  this  Inquiiy  into  Human  Understanding. 
But,  befixe.I  proceed  on  to  what  I  have  thought  on  this  subject,  I 
must  here  in  the  entrance  beg  pardon  of  my  reader  for  the  irequent  use 
of  the  word  "idea,"  which  he  will  find  in  the  following  treatise.  It 
being  that  term  which,  I  think,  serves  best  to  stand  for  whatsoever  is 
the  object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thiidu ;  I  have  used  it  to 
express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion,  speoes,  or  whatever  it 
is,  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking;  and  I  could 
not  avoid  frequently  using  it.* 

I  presume  it  will  be  easily  granted  me,  that  there  are  such  ideas  in 
men's  minds;  every  one  is  conscious  of  them  in  himself,  and  men's 
words  and  actions  will  satisfy  him  that  the;  are  in  others. 

Our  first  inquiry  then  shall  be,  bow  they  come  into  the  mind. 

homould  aal  procure  him  the  free  ute  of  tbewordidM.' 

■ndit  hu  been  cennired  Mof  dtngcTout  coiueqaencei 

rcn.    ''The  worid,"*  uilh  tba  Biibop  of  WoiceMsr, 

■maied  with  idauot  late;  tiid  we  h«>ebeen  Cold,  tbalitiwgetbingi 


"bath been •Irai^jiiiiaMd  with  idauot  late;  tiid  we  h«>ebeen  Cold,  tbalitiwgetbingi 
might  be  done  bj  the  help  of  idfolj  and  jet  these  iitat  iX  latt,  came  to  be  onlj  cotninoD 
notioDi  of  thing!,  which  we  niaat  make  uh  of  in  out  leauming.    Yni  (i.  e.  Cbe  ndior  of 

**"  ""-  - ~'~   "   ~      'JDdent(uidHig)uiy  tatbatehapterabont  (beeiblenceotOod, 

expieu  jourielf  in  the  moil  vinal  and  familiir  waj,  bjcom- 
Xwoold  joD  had  done  (oqaile  throggh  joar  boot;  for  then 
■ion  to  the  enemiei  of  our  lailb,  to  take  op  jam  new  way  of 


the  £>■]>  coDCcmlag  Human  UndenttuidHig)  aay  \a  that  chapter  alMwt  (he  eibtenca  ot  Ood, 

jOn  ttioaght  it  molt  pioper  to """  '' "'    ""'  * — '""" "" 

■Don  wDTd>  and  eiprcMioni. 

yon  had  nerai  giTcn  that  oco 

KbM,  aaaneffectaal  battery  (ai  theyimagined)  Bpimt  the  ujateriM  of  the  ChnatiM  faith. 

Bat  jou  might  have  eniDyed  the  satiifaction  of  your  idtat  long  enoagb  befcre  I  had  taten 

notice  of  Ihetn,  uctesa  I  had  found  them  employed  about  doing  mltchief." 

To  which  our  aathaii>  repliei,  "  It  ii  plain  that  that  which  your  lordship  apptehendi  in  my 
book  may  beof  dangeroaa  oomeqaence  to  the  atticte  which  your  turdibip  hai  esdeairoajcd  to 
defend,  II  my  inlrodudng  new  terms  ;  and  that  which  your  lotdihip  initancei  in,  i>  that  of 
idtttt.  And  the  reawn  your  lordihip  giiei  in  eveiy  of  thete  places  why  your  lordibip  faai 
inch  an  apprehension  of  idtat,  that  they  may  be  oF  dangenui  conieqaenee  to  that  article  of 
bith  wliiob  yonr  toidihip  has  endeaToared  to  defend,  ii,  because  they  ha«e  been  spiled  to 
■ocb  purposes.  And  1  might  (yoor  lordsMp  says)  have  enjoyed  the  latiifactkin  of  my  ideas 
long  enongh,  l>efore  you  bad  taken  nolice  of  them,  imteu  your  lordship  had  found  thetn 
employed  in  doing  mischief.  Which  at  last,  at  I  humbly  conceiTe,  amounla  (o  thni  ntoch, 
and  no  more,  lii.  that  your  lordship  fean  iiiat,  i.e.  the  term  iiJ«ai,  may,  some  llmeorotbor, 
prOT«  of  (cr;  dangerous  consequence  to  what  youi  loidthip  hai  codeaTOured  lo  defend,  be- 
cause they  have  been  made  use  of  in  arguing  against  it.  For  I  am  sore  yoDi  lordihip  does 
not  mean,  thatyon  appreliend  the  things  signilied  by  Uau,  may  be  of  dangeron  oonieqaencB 
to  the  article  of  faith  yoar  lordihip  endearonre  to  defend,  became  they  have  been  made  dm 
of. against  it;  for  (besides  that  your  lordship  mentions  Iimi)  that  woald  be  to  expect  that 
those  who  oppose  that  article  should  oppose  it  witliout  any  thoughts;  for  the  things  signified 
by  Jdeoi,  are  nothing  but  the  immediate  object)  of  our  minds  in  thinking:  so  thatnnieis  any 
•aecanoppo*etbearticleyDurlaidshipdefend>,witha(itthlnkingDB*DnK3dng,hemastti>etlie 
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■biafp  uffMtd  by  Umu  ;  tot  be  AU  thinks,  anul  haie  aome  immcdiite  Oliject  of  hk  mind 
in  ibinking :  i.  e.  muit  ban  idmt, 

«  Boi  whtiber  it  be  Um  budc  or  tbr  thing ;  Mcu  in  Knuid,  or  nfui  ia  ligaiGcatioii ;  that 
yoor  lofil^ip  appiebendi  maj  be  a(  daDgerau  coniaqiience  lo  thai  article  of  failb  whiah 
jmr  Iwdibip  endaaTOun  to  defend  ;  it  hcdm  to  me,  I  will  not  Hjr  a  new  nay  of  reaionini 
(Fortliat  belonp  to  me),  bat  were  it  n(i|  your  lordihip'i,  I  ibonld  thick  it  a  Terr  eitraord^ 
mrj  way  of  reaioning,  to  write  againit  a  book,  wherein  jasr  lordabip  acknowledEei  the; 
aicMtuedtobad  porpo^ei,  ngr  employed  to  do  miteblef;  unly  beeauM  yon  find  tbatidnu 
*K, In  1b«M  wba o^onyosi lotdihip, employed  to  doBiaehief ;  aod ao  appreboid  they  bst 
be  at  daD|cioas  coonqoeDce  lo  the  ankle  yoot  lordibip  hai  engaged  in  (be  defence  of. 
FarwbMfaei  idtti  ai  terau,  or  tdeoi  aa  the  immediate  objeeli  of  tbe  mii>d,  signified  by  thoac 
loraa,  laay  be,  ia  jooc  lDrdt>iip'*  apprehenrioo,  of  dangeroni  ccoteqiKBcea  to  that  attide ; 
1  do  not  )ee  how  your  lorditaip'*  writing  agunit  liie  notions  of  idtai,  as  ibted  in  my  book, 
wiU  at  all  faindayouroppoten  from  employing  them  in  doing  miictjef,  aa  before, 

"  Howerer,  be  Ihal  ai  it  wilt.  »  it  is.  that  your  lordship  apprehends  these  new  term*, 
these  id<ai  with  which  the  world  balh,  of  late,  been  M>  strongly  aniied  (though  al  last  they 
le  to  be  only  common  nolioos  of  things,  aa  yoar  lordship  owns),  may  be  of  dangerau 
.1 ^_ 

I  BDBwei  lo  yooi  lordship' 
I  they  haie  talked  ao  mD< 
h  ibalteroij  it  is  aolsliBnge  thai  your  lordship  should  be  ticed  with  that  aonud ; 
bot  how  aalura]  soever  it  be  to  our  weak  conalilD  lions,  to  bs  ofTended  with  any  sound, 
■heremtli  n  impoitnnala  din  hath  been  made  about  onr  eaii ;  yel,  my  lord,  I  know  yaoi 
kcdsUp  baa  a  better  apiobiii  of  the  ittidet  of  onr  faith,  than  to  think  any  of  them  can  be 
neitureed,  or  Mnsachaa  shaken,  with  a  breath  fortned  into  any  soond  or  trrtn  whatsoerer. 

"Naaesaie  but  the  arbitrary  tDarksotcoDceptioD  ;  and  so  they  be  sufficiently  appropriated 
la  Ibeniii  their  ose.  I  know  noolber  diflercDceaiiy  of  tbemhaie  inpirticiilar,  bulaslbey 
xofea^ordifficDlt  pronmciatico,  and  ofamoreorless  pleasant  sound  ;  and  what  panicular 
anlipalhies  tbere  may  ba  inmeo,  tosameoftbfm  npon  that  accoonl,  it  ii  not  easy  to  belbic- 
(cau  This  I  am  sure,  no  term  whatsoever,  in  itself,  bean,  one  more  than  aaolber,  any  oppo- 
■iliaato  Ibe  tm[h  ot  any  kind  ;  they  are  only  proposilioni  that  do,  or  can,  oppose  the  inilb  of 
OJ  article  or  doctrine  :  and  thus  no  term  is  pririleged  from  being  set  in  opposition  to  tratb. 

"Tbeie  ia  no  word  to  he  found,  which  may  not  be  brooghl  into  a  propositioD,  wherein  tbe 
aotwcred  aiKl  moil  evident  truths  may  be  opposed;  but  that  is  not  a  Faall  in  the  term, 
Isl  Uia  that  uses  it.  And,  therefor*,  I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  (whatever  yoar  lord- 
ihiphaUi  aaadin  the  beat  of  your  eoneem)  that  you  baie  bestowed  so  macb  pains  uponrDy 
book,  hecanae  the  word  idea  ia  so  much  used  there.  Foe  Ibouch  npon  my  saying,  in  B>y 
chutcr  abonl  the  eiiatence  of  God,  ■  that  I  acarce  ase  the  wonTiilAi  in  that  chapter,'  yont 
miUp  wialtCi  that  I  had  done  so  quite  Ihrongh  my  book.  Yet  1  must  iMher  look  npoa 
llal  at  a  oooiplimtfit  to  me,  wherein  your  lordatdp  wiabed,  Ihal  my  book  had  been  aU 
IhoBgh  sailed  to  nlgar  readera,  not  nsed  to  thai  and  Ibe  like  terms,  ttiac  that  your  lorddi^ 
kaaaadi  an  apprehension  of  the  word  ulsa ;  or  that  there  is  any  soch  harm  in  Ibe  uae  of  it, 
iisleadof  tbeword  noCioB  (witli  whidi  your  lordtbip  leems  to  lake  it  to  agree  in  signiGw- 
&>■)  that  your  loidihip  would  think  it  worlh  your  wbllp  to  spend  any  part  of  youi  valuatdi 
£■(  Bad  IbOBghta  about  my  book,  for  having  the  word  iila*  ao  often  in  iti  for  this  would  be 
ts  Bwke  yonr  lordship  to  wrileonly  against  an  impropriety  of  speech.  I  own  to  your  lord> 
•Up,  itis  a  great  condescensiun  in  youi  lordship  to  have  done  it,  if  that  word  have  such  a 
itBc  in  what  your  lordship  has  writ  against  ny  book,  as  some  eipresajons  would  perauade 
•aij  and  I  would,  forllie  suiifacliva  of  your  lordship,  change  lbs  term  of  idea  tar  a  better, 
if  yoar  tordahip,  or  any  ope,  could  help  me  lo  it.  For,  tliat  nvtion  will  not  so  well  suud 
tifmrj  iniDediale  object  of  the  mind  in  thioking,  as  idea  does,  I  have  (ai  1  Eoess)  some- 
■bve  girena  reason  In  niy  book,  by  ahewipg  Uiat  tbelerm  Hotim  ia  more  peculiarly  appro- 
priMtd  to  a  certaia  sort  of  those  objects,  whu:^  I  call  tidxed  modes;  and,  1  think,  it  would 
BT,  the  ndtien  of  red,  and  the  noluin  ufa  horse;  as  the  idsa 
Butif  any  one  thinks  it  will,  Iconlend  DOl:  forlbaieoo 
fcndaess  for,  no  antipathy  to,  any  paitieular  articulate  sounds :  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any 
spdl  M  bicination  in  any  of  them. 

"  Bat  be  Ibe  word  idia  proper  or  impropec,  I  do  not  see  bow  it  is  Uia  better  or  the  woiae, 
tncaose  ill-men  bare  made  nse  ofit,  or  because  ii  has  been  made  use  of  to  bod  purposes;  tot 
if  that  be  a  reason  lo  condemn  or  lay  it  by,  we  must  lay  by  the  terms.  scrtpltiT«,  r«m,  per- 
<q>tin,  diitii(c(,el(ar,  be.  Nay,  the  name  of  God  hiroseir  will  not  escape;  for  Idonotlhink 
aay  one  of  these,  or  any  other  term,  can  be  produced,  which  hstli  not  been  made  use  of  by 
Ncb  men,  and  to  such  pnipoaea.  And,  therefore,  if  the  Unitarians,  in  their  late  paniplilela, 
have  talked  very  much  of,  and  atrangely  amowd  the  wuild  with,  iilroi ;  I  cannot  believe 
ytsr  lordship  will  think  that  word  one  jot  the  worse,  oi  the  more  dangerous,  because  they 
fit;  any  more  than,  for  their  use  of  tnem,  you  will  Ibink  raasni  or  scr^tnrt  terns  ill  of 
B 
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dingeroui.  And,  therebrc,  what  your  lordilup  w;i,in  Ihg  boltoni  of  this  93d  pagfli  that  I 
migbt  ba«e  enjoynd  tbc  utiifactiun  of  my  icl«u  loDg  anoagb  bBrore-yaur  k>rd>hip  iwd  taken 
notice  of  (hem,  unlm  you  had  found  tbcm  employed  in  doing  michief,  will,  I  preinme, 
when  your  loidilup  hai  conudend  again  of  ttiit  maUer,  pievaiJ  itilhyourlordahip  to  lei  ate  ' 
CDJoj  Mill  the  •alufactSon  I  lake  in  my  jd<ai,  i.  e.  ai  much  MlufaolmD  w  I  c«)  take  in  lo 
•mall  a  inatter,  a>  li  the  nring  at  a  proper  term,  notitilhatanding  it  ahontd  be  employed  by 
olberi  in  doing  Biieluef. 

"  for,  my  lord,  if  I  iboiild  leare  it  •bally  out  of  my  book,  and  lubititiile  ibe  word  niiltini 
e*erj  wberr  in  tbenwmarit;  and  every  body  elie  ahould  do  so  too  (ihangb  year  lordahip 
doa  nol,  1  luppoK,  iiupect  tfaal  1  hire  lbs  Tuiilj  lo  think  (farj  would  follow  m;  example),  - 
my  book  would,  it  Kemi,  be  the  more  lo  yooi  lordibip'i  liking ;  but  I  do  not  aee  how  this  ' 
would  one  jot  abate  Ibe  miichier  your  lordship  coinpliini  of.  For  Ibe  Unitariaiu  mi^t  aa  ' 
much  employ  irntiiMt,  Mt  they  do  caw  idiot,  lo  do  miichipf  ^  unlev  tlwj  are  snch  fooli  lo 
think  Ibej  conjure  witb  thli  notable  word  idta ;  and  that  the  force  of  wbal  Ihej  fay,  Ika  i> 
IIk  uund,  and  not  in  the  ■igniGcadon  of  tbcir  lermi. 

"  Tbit  I  am  aure  of,  lh>t  the  trnthi  of  llie  Chriitian  religion  can  be  no  more  battered  by 
one  word  than  another;  nor  can  they  be  beaten  down  oi -endangered  by  any  (ound  wbat- 
•oeier.  And  I  am  apt  lo  flatter  myietf,  that  jour  lordibip  ii  tatiified  that  there  ii  no  harm 
in  the  word  idaaj.  tiecanieyoo  uy,  you  ihoufdnot  bate  taken  any  notice  of  my  idciu,  if  the 
eacmiei  of  onr  tailb  bad  nol  taken  up  my  new  way  of  idt«,  at  an  eSenlual  battery  againat 
the  myiteriei  of  Ihe  ChriHian  hilh.  In  which  place,  by  new  way  of  tibai,  nothing,]  think, 
can  tie  construed  toba  mennt,  but  my  «ipieuing  mTielthy  Ihat  of  ideu,  and  not  by  otbei 
more  comioon  wordi.  and  of  ancienter  standing  in  the  Englith  language.''  - 

Ai  lo  the  objection  of  the  aullioc'i  way  by  tdui  being  anew  way,  be  Ihuianiwera  :  "  My 
■uu  my  by  ideal,  or  >ny  iwtf  by  idtai,  which  often  occurs  in  your  fordahlp's  letter,  is,  I  con-' 
fell  a  rety  large  and  doubtful  eipienion  ;  and  may,  in  the  full  lalitnde,  comprehend  my 
whole  ouay ;  bectaae,  treating  in  it  of  the  undariiaiiding,  which  is  nothing  but  the  faculty 
of  thinking,  I  could  not  well  tr«at  of  that  ^LCulty  of  tlie  mind  which  coDiiili  iu  thinking, 
■itbout  considering  ibe  immediate  object)  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  which  I  call  idtat ;  and, 
tberefore  in  treating  of  the  understanding,  I  gnesi  it  will  not  be  tboaght  strange,  (bat  Ihe 
gieatett  part  of  my  book  has  been  taken  up  in  considering  what  these  objects  of  the  miad; 
tn  ttilnking,  are;  whence  they  come;  what  use  the  mind  makes  of  them,  ioitsieveiBl  way* 
of  tliinking  ;  and  what  are  theontward  marks,  whereby  it  ^gnifiet  them  to  otben,  orrecoida 
them  fin  its  own  use.  And  this,  in  shorti  is  my  way  by  ideas,  that  which  yourlordshipcalb 
my  un  swy  bjriilaas;  which,  my  lord,  if  it  be  new,  itis  but  a  new  history  of  an  otd  thing. 
For  I  tkink  it  will  not  be  doubled,  that  men-alwayt  performed  the  actions  of  thinking,  reB> 
•ooing,  faelie*ing,  and  knowing,  jbit  after  llie  ume  manner  that  Ihey  do  now ;  tliongh  wlte- 
thertne  ttmeacGOonthaabereloforebeengivcnof  the  way  how  they  performed  theae  acliona, 
or  wherrin  tbey  consisted,  I  do  nol  know.  Were  I  as  well  read  as  your  lordship,  I  shoald 
faa*e  been  safe  from  that  gentle  reprimand  of  your  lordship's,  for  tliinking  my  wuy  of  idaat 
new,  for  want  of  looking  inlo  other  men's  Ibougbli,  which  appear  in  their  booka. 

"  Your  lordship's  words,  ■>  an  ■cknowledgment  of  your  instructions  in  Ihe  ease,  and  ai 
a  warning  lo  others,  who  will  Iw  so  bold  adienturers  as  to  spin  any  thing  baiety  out  of  their 
own  thoughts,  lafaall  Kt  down  at  larger  and  they  mn  thus  :  whether  you  look  this  way -of 
tdeos  from  the  modem  philosopher  mentioned  by  you,  is  not  at  all  maleiial ;  but  I  intended 
DO  reflectioii  nponyou  id  it  (for  that  you  mean  by  my  commendingyouas  aschoUr  of  lo  great 
■  matter).  1  oerei  meant  to  take  tram  you  tlie  honour  of  your  own  inveitioni;  and  1  do 
beliere  yon,  when  yon  say,  lhat  you  wrote  hom  your  awn  tboogbts,  and  the  ideas  you  had 
there.  Bnt  many  things  may  seem  new  to  one  that  converses  only  with  his  own  IhooghU, 
which  ically  are  not  so;  as  he  may  find,  when  he  looks  into  the  Ihoughu  of  other  men, 
whiofa  appear  in  their  books.  And  therefore,  although  I  have  a  just  esteem  for  the  inreo- 
"  in  of  such,  wbo  can  spin  volumes  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts;  yet  1  am  apt  lo  think 
if,  aftCTthey  had  thought  so  much  themselves,  they  would 
'e  had  before  them,  concerning  Ihe  tame  things ;  that  so 
ai  he  tliought  their  own  inTentions  which  are  common  to  themtelTeaand  olhen- 
If  a  man  should  try  all  the  maKnetical  eipeiiments  himself,  and  publuh  them  aa  hi*  own 
thoughts,  he  might  take  blmself  to  be  the  inrentor  of  them.  But  he  that  examines  them 
with  what  Gilbert  and  others  have  done  before  bim,  will  nol  diniinitb  the  praise  of  hia  dili- 
gence, but  may  with  he'bad  compared  his  tlnnghu  with  other  men's ;  by  which  the  wotid 
would  receive  greater  advantage,  although  he  lost  the  honour  of  being  an  original. 

"  To  alleviate  my  bolt  herein,  I  agree  with  yonr  lordship,  that  many  tbii^s  may  teem 
new  to  one  lhat  conreiMaualy  with  hb  own  thoughti,  which  really  are  not  so:  hut  I  most 
crave  leave  to  inggeal  to  your  lordship,  tiint  if  in  Iha  spinning  of  them  out  of  hit  own 
Ihonghia,  they  teem  new  tu  him,  he  ia  certainly  the  inventor  of  them ;  and  they  may  as 
justly  be  Ihought  his  own  inven^on,  at  any  csie^i ;  and  be  iteertainly  tlia  iavuntotof  them, 
many  one  who  tbonghl  on  them  before  him  :  the  diiliiKlson  of  invention,  or  notinVMlian, 
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Jfiog  not  '(■  AUdfw  fln^'  or  not  Snt,  bat  la  bomntiBjE,  or  not  borrowtng,  our  Ibongfati 
fcga  mtHita  ;  nd  be  ta  wbom,  ipbiiiiiig  them  ant  ofbu  own  lhcni|)bti,  tbe;  w«ni  new, 
foold  •ot'oertMiilj  bomw  (ban  from  umtbcr.  So  be  truly  infenied  printing  in  Europe, 
■bo,  ritbout  ui J  comiaimiulioD  witb  the  Chinete,  ipuD  it  out  of  bit  awn  thought!  ;  Ihougb 
k  wnaeTFTio  Irse,  tbat  (be  Cbineie  bad  the  aw  of  printing,  nij  ot  priating  in  tbe  Tcr; 
nnw  waj,  wnnfig  tbeini  nuuij  tga  before  bim.  So  tbat  he  )bil  •pirn  anj  thing  ont  of 
hk  01IB  Ifaonghli,  that  •rem)  new  to  him,  cannot  cene  lo  iMnk  it  bin  own  Invention,  (bould 
he  cxaaiine  erei  m>  far,  *bal  ihoaghli  olheii  ba^e  had  befgre  bin,  concerning  (be  une 
lkiag,aiHl  ibo^  find  by  rcambiiig,  that  (he;  bad  fhe  aame  Ihonghti  loo. 

"  Bal  wbat  great  oUigalioa  tUi  woold  be  to  the  world,  or  weight;  caieof  turning  over 
•■d  looking  kHa  booki,  I  eonfeu  1  do  not  «e.  The  grvat  end  to  me,  in  cunTening  with 
■f  awn  ot  other  nen'i  thougbli,  in  nialten  ot  ipeciitatiDn,  i>  to  Jind  Irulh,  without  being 


,  I  me  to  it.  And  how  Uttle  I  affect  the  bonour  of  an  original,  may  be 
«cnat  Ihatplaee  of  ■;  hook,  where,  if  an^  where,  tbal  itcb  of  Tain  glory  wu  likelieit  to 
bare  ihewn  ttwlf,  bad  I  been  »  oTcr-nin  witb  it  ai  to  need  a  cnie.  It  ii  where  I  apeak  of 
OMaialy.  faitbeie  folhnringwordi,  taken  DOticeof  by  loor  lotdibip.in  iDOIher  place;  'I 
lUak  Ibtre  ibewDwIiereiDitiiLfaatcerlaiaty,  real'eertaintj,  coniiiti, which,  whatc*er  ilwa) 
laothen,waa,IcDnf«a,  to  me,  heretofore,  one  of  those  dasderata  which  1  found  great  want  of.' 
■^  Here,  ny  lord,  bowCTer  new  ibii  leenwd  to  me.  and  the  more  to  became  pouibly  I 
hid  in  Talnbonlvd  lor  it  in  the  book)  of  olben  ;  yet  I  (poke  of  it  ai  new,  only  to  myielf ; 
faaring  othMi  in  the  undialubed  poeieiiion  of  what,  eittwr  by  inTrntton,  or  reading,  wai 
Ihdnbefafa;  whbool  aMoning  to  myielf  anv  olber  honour,  b«t  that  of  my  own  igitonnce, 
mlit'ttiat  line,  if  olben  before  bad  niewn  wherein  certainty  lay.  And  yet,  my  lord.  If  I 
liad  ■poo  thb  oecanon  been  forward  to  auume  lo  myHlf  (he  honour  of  an  ori^nal,  1  bad 
been  pRtty  ofam  it;  nnce  I  iboald  ban  had  yonr  loidihip  for  my  guarantee  and  Ttndl- 
cawtia  tbal  M^l,  who  are  pleaicd  lo  call  it  new;  and,  ai  inch,  lo  •rileagiinil  it. 

"  And  tnly,  my  lord,  in  tbia  mpect,  ny  book  haj  bad  lery  nolucky  ilara,  aince  il 
bib  had  tfae  mi^fbrtnae  ta  diapleata  ^our  lordthip,  wilb  many  tbingiln  il  fwlhrar  novelty  ; 
u,  aw  aanf  rf  rmmilmg  ;  new  kypntAoii  oiml  reoMB;  w«  wr<  efctrlaiaty ;  hv  tenai ;  una 
■q  ^idaat;  new  wttntd  efcrriainty,  &c.  And  yet.in  other  plaoei,  yoor  lordahip  leemt  to 
AU  il  worthy  in  me  of  your  lordibip'a  reflectxm,  for  aaying  but  what  olliera  have  >aid 
Mhe  ;  aa  wltere  I  lay, '  In  the  different  nuko  of  men'a  tempera,  and  application  of  ibeii 
Ibiajfila.  aome  ait;nn>enti  prevail  mora  on  one,  and  »ine  on  anolher,  for  llie  conGrmatJoD  of 
Ae  Mae  Iralb  ;'  yooi  lordthip  aiki, '  What  ia  iliii  differtait  from  wbat  all  men  of  under- 
Maodiag  baie  aaid  i'  Again,  I  take  it,  your  lordahip  meant  not  iheae  wotdi  for  ■  commen- 
MlB  of  wj  book,  when  yon  uy,  But  if  ■»  more  be  meant  by  ■  The  simple  idaai  that 
case  in  by  miialiiiii  Oi  lEBecdon,  and  Ibeii  being  the  faoitditian  of  our  knowledge,'  bat 
teoaraMiooK^tblnneoDe  in,  either  from  our  kuki,  or  the  eieiciH  of  onrmmdi:  aa 
Aneii  ■oUdn*  eatraotdinary  in  tbe  diicoTery,  k>  ^our  lordahip  ii  far  enongh  from  oppoa- 
■gthal,  wheicm  yon  llnnk  all  nankind  are  agreed. 

"  And  again,  bnt  what  need  all  tbia  great  noiae  aboni  tdaai  and  eirtaiiirir,  tnie  and  real 
"■Mill) by  Utn;  if,  after  all,  it  comeaonly  to  thii,  thatauridHi  only  repreient to  n> ancb 
Hp,  fnitn  wbeooe  we  bring  aigumcnti  lo  pro*e  the  truth  of  (hinga '. 

"Battfaewofld  ba*  bee> atrangely  amgaed  with  idaai  of  late;  and  we  ban  been  told, 
fcl  Oaagii  lUofa  nl^t  be  done  by  the  lielp  of  ialaii,  and  yet  tbeae  idw.  at  lut,  come  to 
be  aoly  common  nouooaof  (binp,  which  we  muit  make  uie  of  in  our  leaaooin^  And  to 
tin  Ske  pnrpoae  la  olbet  placet, 

"  Wbethci,  tbereton,  at  laal,  yoor  lordahip  will  reiolee  tbat  il  ia  new  or  no ;  or  more  faalty 
by  ila  bdog  sew.  moat  be  left  to  y^or  lordahip.  Thii  I  bnd  by  il,  that  my  book  cannot 
•nad  bciag  candemDed  on  tbe  one  aide,  or  the  other ;  nor  do  I  >ee  a  pouibiltty  to  help  it. 
U  <tmt  ha  icadeia  that  like  only  new  thooghta  ;  or.  on  Ihe  other  tide,  othen  tbat  can 
htm  Bolhiiig  but  wbat  can  be  jntlified  by  received  aulboriliea  in  print ;  I  mutt  denre  tbem 
tB  >akc  tbraiaelTea  amendt  in  that  part  which  Ibey  like,  for  ihe  diapleature  they  reoeiie  In 
tkcetber:  bntif  any  ihou1d.be  to  exact,  aa  to  find  fault  with  both,  Imly  1  know  not  wbat 
■0  Ny  lo  ibea.  The  nae  la  a  plain  caie  ;  tbe  book  ii  all  over  nought,  and  there  ii  not  a 
■rwiau]  in  it,  thai  ia  not,  dtber  from  iti  ink)nily  or  notelty,  to  be  condemned  ;  and  to 
then  It  a  abort  end  of  it.  Prom  yonr  lordthip  indeed,  in  panlcolar,  I  can  hope  for  lome- 
tbiwbetleT  ;  for  yoat  lordthip  Ibinki  Ibe  general  deaign  of  it  lo  good,  thai  ihia,  I  Bitter 
■yactf, woold  pre*a!l  oD  your  lordahip  Id preierre  ilfrom  the  Sre. 

"Bat  ■•  to  ibe  way  your  lordthip  thinki  I  tbould  have  taken  to  prennl  ihe  having  it 
Ibaagkl  ■«  innation,  when  it  wai  common  to  me  with  olben,  it  unluckily  u  fell  out.  In 
aatjecti  of  my  Eiuy  of  Homio  Underttandiup ,  that  I  could  not  look  Into  Ibe  thought! 
•f  «tbcr  men  toinform  tnytelf.  For  ray  dctign  being,  at  welt  u  I  could,  lo  copy  nature, 
fi  topve  BO  accOBBt  of  the  operationa  of  ibe  mind  in  thinking,  I  could  look  into  nobody'j 
mdilnttnding  hat  my  own,  to  tee  bow  it  wraogbi;  nor  bave  a  pmipect  into  otbet  mea'i 
■Bodt,  ID  vtoif  their  tboagbta  there ;  and  obaove  what  ttepa  and  motion]  tbey  took,  and 
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bj-  what  nidation*,  tbej  piocHded  in  tbelr  laqaainting  tfatmnlm  vith  trulh,  and  dm 
advaocc  in  kaowlcdge  :  wbit  vc  find  at  tbeir  thooghti  in  booki,  u  bat  Uie  mult  of  thi*; 
and  not  the  propcu  ind  working  of  Iheii  miodi,  incomiiig  to  tba  ii}Hiikii»  and  cancloHona 
tbej  let  down  and  publiifaed. 

"  All,  tberefare,  that  t  can  my  of  mj  book  ii,  that  it  i>  a  eopj  of  mv  own  mind,  in  ill 
■everal  wtji  oT  opsralioD.  And  all  Ibat  J  can  wy  for  Ibe  pibliiniiig  of  it,  u,  that  I  think 
tba  intellectual  faculties  are  made,  and  ouente  alike  in  oMit  men;  and  lliat  lome  Ibat 
I  ibewed  it  to  before  I  publiihed  it,  liked  it  m  well,  thai  I  wai  confirmed  in  tbal  upiuion. 
And,  therefore,  if  it  ihould  happen  thai  it  iboold  nut  bs  m,  bnt  that  hoib  men  ihould 
have  waji  of  (hinking,  niuaniiig,  or  BriiTias  at  certainty,  diSeient  from  othcn.  and  aboire 
thoae  that  I  find  my  mind  to  uk  and  acquieue  in,  1  do  not  lee  o(  what  uae  m  j  book  «*■ 
be  to  tbem.  I  can  only  make  it  my  humbje  reqneil,  in  my  own  narae,  and  in  the  nanw  of 
tboie  tbit  are  of  mv  liie,  whu  find  their  minds  work,  featon,  and  know  in  the  Mine  low  way 
thai  nuue  doei,  that  thoie  mrn  of  a  looifl  bappy  geniui  would  abew  ui  the  way  t4  that 
nobler  fiighd  ;  and  parlicutarly  would  discoTerlo  Di  their  iliorter  oi  huct  way  tocertainl;> 
than  by  uftai,  and  the  obteiTing  iheir  agreenient  or  ditagreemeiit. 

"Your  locdibip  add),  ■  Bui  now  It  teem*,  nothing  i>  intelligible  bnl  what  initt  with  tbe 
new  way*  of  iileiu.'  My  locd,  Ihenew  wayofidm,  and  (he  old  way  of  ipeaking  iatslligihlyj* 
waj  ilwayi,  and  ever  will  be,  Ihe  unie  :  and  if  I  may  take  the  [iberlj  to  dedara  my  leiuc 
of  it,  herein  ilconiiiU.l.That  ■  man  uie  no  words  hut  luch  eifae  makei  tbe  liga  of  certain 
determined  objecti  of  hii  mind  in  thinking,  which  he  can  make  known  to  another,  t.  Neat, 
That  be  Die  Ihe  ume  word  tteadily  far  the  sign  of  Ihe  laine  imnndlale  object  of  bii  mind 
in  thinking.  3.  That  he  join  ihoM  woidi  together  in  propotitiont,  acoording  to  tbe  gran- 
matical  lules  of  that  language  he  ipeaki  in.  4.  That  he  unite  ihMe  tenlencei  into  a  cohe- 
rent diKonne.  Tlini,  and  thu*  only,  I  humbly  concms  any  one  may  preierTO  hiiuelf 
from  the  confinei  and  auipicion  ofiargon,  whether  be  pleaiei  to  call  tboae  immediale  objecH 
of  biimiod,  which  bii  wordido,  or  ihould  Hand  ror,wm)  or  no." 

>  Hr.  Lo<±e'a  lliird  Letter  to  tbe  Biahop  of  Worceater. 
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^  1.  The  way  shewn  how  we  come  by  any  knowledge,  tufficient  to 
prove  it  not  itwate. — It  is  an  established  opinion  amongst  some  men, 
that  there  are  in  the  understanding  certain  innate  principles ;  some  prt- 
mary  notions.  Kotvai  ^voiat,  characters,  as  it  were,  stamped  upon 
the  mind  of  man,  which  the  soul  receives  in  its  very  first  being ;  aixl 
brings  into  the  world  with  it.  It  wouM  be  sufficient  to  coDvince  un- 
prejudiced readers  of  the  falseness  of  this  supposition,  if  I  should  only 
shew  (as  I  hope  I  shall  in  the  following  parts  of  this  distwurse)  how 
men,  barely  by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  may  attain  to  all  tbe 
lui6wledge  they  have,  without  tbe  help  of  any  innate  impressions ;  and 
may  anive  at  certain^,  without  any  such  original  notions  or  principles. 
For  I  im^;ine  any  one  will  easily  grant,  that  it  would  be  impertinent 
to  suppose,  the  ideas  of  colour  innate  in  a  creature,  to  whom  God  hath 
given  sight  and  a  power  to  receive  them  by  the  eyes  of  external  objects ; 
and  no  less  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  altribule  several  truths  to  the 
impressions  of  nature,  and  innate  characters,  when  we  may  observe  in 
ourselves  faculties  fit  to  attain  an  easy  and  certain  knowledge  of  them, 
as  if  they  were  originally  itnprinted  on  the  mind. 

But  because  a  man  is  not  permitted  without  censure  to  follow  his 
own  thoughts  in  Ihe  8earc:h  of  truth,  when  they  lead  him  ever  so  little 
out  of  the  cooimou  road,  I  shall  set  down  ihe  reasons  that  made  me 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  opinion,  as  an  excuse  for  my  mistake,  if  I  be 
in  one ;  which  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who,  with  me,  dtspove 
themselves  to  embrace  truth,  wherever  they  find  it. 

— yi^ 
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§  S.  General  ooent,  the  great  argtiment. — There  in  oothing  more 
comnronl;  taken  for  grantea,  thao  that  there  are  certain  principles, 
both  speculative  and  practical  (for  they  apeaic  of  both),  uairerBallj 
agteed  upoD  by  all  maDluDd ;  which,  therefore,  thej  argue,  must  needs 
be  constant  impressions,  which  the  souls  of  men  receive  in  their  first 
beings,  and  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  as  necessarily 
and  really  as  they  do  any  of  their  inherent  faculties. 

§  3.  Univertal  coutent  provei  nothing  innate. — This  argument, 
drawn  from  universal  consent,  has  this  mislFbrtuiie  in  it.  that  if  it  wer« 
Hue  in  matter  of  fact,  that  there  were  certain  truths,  wherein  all  man- 
bod  ^reed,  it  would  not  prove  them  innate,  if  there  can  be  any  other 
way  shewn,  how  men  may  come  lo  that  universal  agreement,  in  the 
^iogs  tbey  do  consent  in;  which  I  presume  may  be  done. 

^  4.  "  What  w,  » ;"  and  "  it  it  impossible  for  the  tame  thing  to 
he,  and  not  to  be,"  not  univenaily  aaented  to. — But,  which  is  worse, 
Ihii  argument  of  universal  consent,  which  is  made  use  of  to  prove  innate 
prindples,  seenia  to  me  a  demonstration  that  tliere  are  none  such ; 
because  there  ore  none  lo  which  all  mankind  ^ve  a  universal  assent. 
I  abttU  begin  with  the  speculative,  and  instance  in  those  magnified 
prma'f^  of  demonstration,  "  whatsoever  it,  is ;"  and  "  it  is  impossible 
far  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  which,  of  all  others,  I  think 
have  the  most  allowed  title  to  innate.  These  have  lo  settled  a  repu- 
tation of  '"■""M*  univeraally  received,  that  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  thou^t 
stnoge  if  any  one  ^uld  seem  to  question  it.  But  yet  I  take  liberty  to 
My,  £at  these  propositions  are  so  far  ftom  having  a  universal  assent,  that 
^re  are  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  whom  they  are  not  so  much  as  known, 

S  5.  Not  on  the  nUnd  naturally  imprinted,  becatue  not  known  to 
cWdren,  idiots,  Sjc. — For,  first,  it  ix  evident,  that  all  children  and  idiots 
have  not  the  least  apprehension  or  thought  of  them  :  and  the  want  of 
thai  is  enough  to  destroy  that  universal  assent,  which  must  needs  foe  the 
■ecessary  concomitant  of  all  innate  truths  :  it  seeming  to  me  near  a 
contradiction,  to  say,  that  there  are  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul,  which 
it  perceives  or  understands  not :  imprinting,  if  it  signifies  any  thing, 
baag  nothing  else  but  the  making  certain  truths  to  be  perceived.  For 
lo  imprint  any  thing  on  the  mind,  without  the  mind's  perceiving  it, 
Koaa  to  me  hardly  intelligible.  If,  therefore^children  and  idiots  have 
mds,  have  minds,  with  those  impressions  upon  them,  they  must  un- 
araidaUy  perceive  them,  and  necessarily  know  and  assent  to  these 
tmbs ;  which,  since  they  do  not,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  such 
npressi<MU.  For  if  Aey  are  not  notions  naturally  imprinted,  how 
can  dkey  be  innate  ?  aiid  if  they  are  notions  imprinted,  how  <%n 
they  be  unknown  ?  to  say  a  notion  is  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and  yA 
at  die  same  time  lo  say  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  neverji'et 
tixA  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  impression  nothing.  No  propaMon 
can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  was 
never  yet  conscious  of.  For  if  any  one  may,  then,  by  the  same  reason, 
all  propoMttons  that  are  true,  and  the  mind  is  capable  ever  of  assenting 
In,  mxj  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  to  be  imprinted :  since,  if  any 
one  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  must  be 
oidy  becatue  it  is  «^ble  of  knowing  it,  and  so  the  mind  is  of  all  truths 
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it  ever  shall  know.  Nay,  thus  truths  may  be  impripted  on  tbe  inind, 
which  it  never  did,  nor  ever  shall  know  :  for  a  man  may  live  long,  aiid 
die  at  last  in  ignorance  of  many  truths,  which  his  mind  was  capable  of 
knowing,  and  that  with  certainty.  So  that,  if  the  capacity  of  knowing 
be  the  natural  impression  contended  for,  all  ihe  truths  a  man  ever 
comes  to  know,  will,  by  this  account,  be  every  one  of  them  innate ;  and 
this  great  point  will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a  very  improper 
way  of  speaking;  which,  whilst  it  pretends  to  assert  the  contrary,  says 
nothing  different  from  those  who  deny  innate  principles.  For  nobody, 
I  think,  ever  denied  that  the  mind  was  capable  of  knowing  several 
truths.  The  capacity,  they  say,  is  innate  ;  the  knowledge,  acquired. 
But  then,  to  what  end  such  contestfor  certain  innate  maxims?  if  truths 
can  be  imprinted  on  tlie  understanding  without  being  perceived,  I  can 
see  no  difference  there  can  be  between  any  truths  the  mind  is  capable 
of  knowing  in  respect  of  their  original ;  they  must  all  be  innate,  or  aU 
adventitious :  in  vain  shall  a  man  go  about  to  distinguish  them.  He, 
therefore,  that  talks  of  innate  notions  in  the  understanding,  cannot  ^if 
he  intend  thereby  any  distinct  sort  of  truths)  mean  such  truths  to  be  m 
the  understanding,  as  it  never  perceived,  and  is  yet  wholly  ignorant  of. 
For  if  diese  words  (to  be  in  the  understanding)  have  any  propriety, 
Ihey  dgnify  to  be  understood  ;  so  that,  to  be  in  the  understanding,  and 
not  to  be  understood ;  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  never  to  be  perceived,  ia 
all  one,  as  to  say,  any  thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  mind  or  understanding. 
If,  therefore,  these  two  propositions,  "  whatsoever  is,  is ;"  and,  "  it  is 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to-  be,  and  not  to  be,"  are  by  nature  im- 
printed, children  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them  ;  infants,  and  all  that  have 
souls,  must  necessarily  have  them  in  their  understandings,  know  the 
truth  of  them,  and  assent  to  it. 

^  6.  That  men  know  them  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  retuon, 
answered. — To  avoid  this,  it  is  usually  answered,  that  all  men  know 
and  assent  lo  them,  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  this  is 
enough  to  prove  them  innate.      1  answer, 

^  7.  Doubtful  expressions,  that  have  scarce  any  signification,  gofb/ 
clear  reasons,  to  those  who,  being  prepossessed,  take  not  the  pains  to 
examine  even  what  they  themselves  say.  For  lo  apply  this  answer  with 
any  tolerable  sense  to  our  present  purpose,  it  must  signify  one  of  these 
two  things ;  either,  that  as  soon  as  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  tliese 
supposed  native  inscriptions  come  to  be  known,  and  observed  by  them : 
or  else,  that  the  use  and  exercise  of  men's  reason  assists  them  in  the 
discovery  of  these  principles,  and  certainly  makes  them  known  to  them. 
■  I  8.  //■  reason  discovered  ihem,  that  would  not  prove  them  innate. 
■^If  they  mean,  that,  by  the  use  of  reason,  men  may  discover  these 
principles,  and  that  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  them  innate,  their  way  of 
arguing  will  stand  thus,  viz.  That  whatever  truths  reason  can  certainly 
discover  to  us,  and  make  us  firmly  assent  to,  those  are  all  naturally  im- 
printed on  ihe  mind ;  since  that  universal  assent  which  is  made  the 
mark  of  tbem,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this ;  that  by  the  use  of  reason, 
we  are  capable  to  come  to  a  certain  knowledge  of,  and  assent  to,  them  ; 
and  by  this  means  there  will  be  no  difference  between  the  maxims  of 
the  mathematicians,  and  theorems  ifaey  deduce  from  them ;  all  must  be 
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equallj  allowed  innate ;  diej  being  all  <li§coveries  made  by  Ibe  use  of 
reaaon,  and  truths  that  a  rational  creature  may  certainly  come  to  know, 
if  be  apply  his  thougfati  rightly  that  way. 

V  9-  It  ufaUt  that  rttuon  diteovers  them. — But  how  can  thede 
-men  think  the  use  of  reason  neceuary  to  discover  principles  that  are 
supposed  innate,  when  reason  (if  we  may  believe  diem)  is  noihing  dse 
bat  tbe  ^cul^  of  deducing  unknown  truths  from  principles  or  propo- 
sitions that  are  already  known  ?  That  certainly  can  never  be  thought 
innate,  which  we  have  need  of  reason  to  discover,  unless,  as  I  have  said, 
-we  will  have  all  the  certain  truths  that  reason  ever  teaches  us,  to  be 
innate.  We  may  as  well  think  the  use  (^  reason  necessary  to  make 
.pur  eyes  discover  visible  objects,  as  that  there  should  be  the  need  of 
reas(Mi,  or  the  eieicise  thereof,  to  make  the  understaoding  see  what  is 
or^inally  engraven  in  it,  and  cannot  be  on  tbe  understanding,  before 
it  be  perceived  by  it.  So  that  to  make  reason  discover  those  truths 
thus  imprinted,  is  to  Bay,that  the  use  of  reason  discovers  to  a  man  what 
be  knew  before ;  and  if  men  have  those  innate  impressed  truths  ori- 
g^Dy,  and  before  the  use  of  reason,  and  yet  are  always  ignorant  of 
tbem,  till  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  it  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  men 
know,  and  know  them  not,  at  (he  same  time. 

§  10.  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  mathematical  demoDStrations, 
and  other  tiutfaa,  that  are  not  innate,  are  not  assented  to,  as  soon  ai 
proposed,  wherein  they  are  distinguished  from  these  maxims,  and  other 
wiate  truths.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  assent,  upon  the  first 
proposing,  more  particularly  by.and  by.  I  shall  here  only,  and  that 
way  leaouly,  allow,  that  these  maxims,  and  mathematical  demon- 
strations, are  in  this  different  \  that  the  one  has  need  of  reason,  using  of 
proofs,  to  make  them  out,  and  to  gain  our  assent ;  but  the  Other,  as 
soMi  as  understood,  are,  without  any  the  least  reasoning,  embraced  and 
assented  to.  But  I  nidial  b^  leave  to  observe,  diat  it  lays  open  tbe 
weakness  (A  this  subterfuge,  which  requires  tbe  use  of  reason  for  the 
.  ^iwovery  of  these  genenu  truths :  since  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in 
'  Aeir  discovery,  there  is  no  use  made  of  reasoning  at  all.  And  I  think 
ibote  who  give  ibis  answer,  will  not  be  forward  to  affirm,  that  die 
knowledge  of  this  maxim,  "  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
Ip  be,  ami  not  to  be,"  is  a  deduction  of  our  reason.  For  this  would 
be  to  destroy  that  bounty  of  nature  they  seem  so  fond  (^,  whilst  they 
make  the  knowledge  of  diose  [»inciples  to  depend  on  the  labour  of 
oar  thoughts.  For  all  reasoning  is  search,  and  casting  about,  and  re- 
qaires  pams  and  applicalimi.  And  how  can  it  widi  any  tolerable  sense 
he  supposed,  that  what  was  imprinted  by  nature,  as  the  foundation  and 
glide  of  our  reason,  should  need  the  use  of  reason  to  discover  it  ? 

§  II.  Those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  with  a  little  atten- 
boD  on  the  operations  of  tbe  underitanding,  will  find  that  this  ready  as- 
sent of  tbe  mind  to  some  truths,  depends  not  either  on  native  inscripition, 
or  the  use  of  reason ;  but  on  a  faculty  of  the  mind  quite  distinct  fixtm 
both  of  them,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Reason,  therefore,  havii^ 
BoUiing  to  do  in  procuring  our  assent  to  these  maxims,  if  by  saying, 
that -men  know  and  assent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  use  of 
Rsnoo,  be  meant,  tiiat  the  use  of  reason  assists  us  in  the  knowledge  of 
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ihsae  luixints,  it  is  utterl;  Mse ;  aod  were  it  true  would  prove  them 
not  W  be  innate. 

§  12.  The  coming  to  thevae  of  reason,  not  the  time  we  come  to 
know  thete  maxims. — If  by  knowing  and  assenting  to  them,  when  we 
come  to  the  use  of  reason,  be  meant,  that  this  is  the  time  when  they 
come  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  mind  ;  and  that  as  soon  aa  chiMren 
come  to  the  use  of  reason,  they  come  also  to  know  and  assent  to  these 
maxinH;  this  also  is  false  aiiid  frivolous.  First.  It  is  false,  becauae 
it  is  evident  these  maxims  are  not  in  the  mind  so  eas^y  as  the  use  of 
reason ;  and,  therefore,  tbe  coming  to  the  use  of  reason  is  ^fklaely 
assigned  as  the  time  of  their  diacov^.  How  many  instances  of  die 
useof  reason  may  we  observe  in  children,  long  time  before  they  have  any 
knowledge  of  this  maxim,  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be,  and  not  to  be  ?"  And  a  great  part  of  illiterate  people,  and  savages, 
pass  many  years,  even  of  their  rational  age,  without  ever  (hioking  on 
this  and  the  hke  general  propositions.  I  grant,  m^  come  not  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  general  and  more  alutiact  truths,  which  are 
diought  innate,  till  tiiey  come  to  the  use  of  reason ;  and  I  add,  nor 
then  neither.  Which  is  so,  because  till  after  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  those  general  abstract  ideas  are  not  ftanKd  in  the  mind,  about 
which  those  general  maxims  are,  which  are  mistaken  for  innate  {ma- 
ciples,  bnt  are  indeed  discoveries  made,  and  verities  introduced,  and 
broi^ht  into  the  mind  by  the  same  way,  and  discovered  by  the  same 
steps,  as  several  other  propositions,  whicJi  nobody  was  ever  so  extrava- 
gant as  to  suppose  innate.  Jliis  I  hope  to  make  plain  in  the  sequel  of 
tiiis  discourse.  I  allow,  therefore,  a  necessity  that  men  should  come  to 
tbe  use  of  reason,  before  they  get  the  knowledge  of  those  generd 
truths ;  but  deny,  that  men's  omung  to  die  use  <^  reason,  is  Ae  time  of 
th«r  discovery. 

^  13.  By  this,  thof  are  not  distinguished  from  other  knowabk 
truths. — In  the  mean  time  it  is  observable,  that  this  sajring.  That  meti 
know  and  assent  totiieseroaxims.wheotheycome  to  the  use  of  reason, 
amounts,  in  reality  of  fact,  to  no  more  but-  this,  that  they  are  never 
known  nor  taken  notice  of,  before  the  use  of  reason,  but  may  possibly 
be  assented  to  some  time  after,duriDg  a  man's  life;  but  when,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  so  may  idl  oAer  knowable  tmUis,  as  well  as  these ;  which, 
tfaeref(»e,  have  no  advantage  nor  disltnctton  lirom  odiers,  by  tins  note 
of  being  knovm  when  we  come  to  the  use  of  reason ;  nor  are  thereby 
proved  to  be  tntiate,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

^  14.  If  coming  to  the  use  of  reason  were  the  time  of  their  ditto- 
very,  it  would  not  prove  them  instate. — But,  second/y,  were  it  true, 
that  the  precise  time  of  their  being  known,  and  assented  to,  were,  whra 
men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  neither  would  that  prove  them  innate. 
His  way  of  arguing  is  as  frivolous,  as  the  supposition  itself  is  false. 
For  by  what  kinid  oflogic  will  it  appear,  that  any  notion  is  originally  by 
nature  imprinted  in  the  mind  in  its  lirst  constitution,  because  it  comes 
first  to  be  observed  and  assented  to,  when  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  which 
has  quite  a  distutct  province,  begins  to  exert  itself  f  and,  therefore,  the 
coming  to  the  use  of  speech,  if  it  were  supposed  the  lime  that  these 
maifims  are  first  assented  to  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  truA,  as 
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the  time  when  men  eaaie  to  tfae  use  of  reason)  would  be  as  good  s  proof 
tint  ib^  were  ionate,  as  to  lay,  the;  aie  innate,  because  men  assent  to 
Aem  when  the;  come  to  the  use  of  rcasoQ.  I  agree  then  wiifa  these 
nen  of  innate  pnnciples,  that  diere  is  no  knowledge  of  these  general 
ami  setf-evident  maiimi  in  tbe  mind,  nil  it  comes  to  tfae  exercise  of  rea- 
son: but  I  den;  that  the  coming  to  the  use  of  reason,  is  tbe  precise  lime 
when  they  are  lirst  tidien  notice  of;  and  if  that  were  the  precise  time, 
I  deny  that  it  would  prove  them  innate.  All  that  can  with  an;  truth 
be  Beont  by  this  proposition,  that  men  assent  to  them  when  they  come 
to  die  ose  of  reason,  is  no  more  but  this,  that  the  making  of  genend 
abrtnict  ideas,  afid  Ate  understanding  of  general  names,  bemg  a  conco- 
BtitADt  ot  the  rabooai  taculty,  and  growing  up  with  it,  children  com- 
nonly  get  not  titose  general  ideas,  nor  leam  the  names  that  stand  for 
Aem,  till  having  for  a  good  while  exerdsed  their  reason  about  famillsr 
and  mote  particular  ideas,  they  are,  by  dieir  ordinsiy  discourse  and 
actima  with  others,  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  rational  canversa- 
boa.  If  asBMitiiK  to  diese  maxims,  v4ien  men  come  to  the  use  of  rea- 
son, can  be  true  id  any  other  sense,  I  desire  it  may  be  shown ;  or  at 
least,  bow  in  this,  or  any  other  sense,  it  proves  ihem  innate. 

i  15.  Theitepi  fry  which  the  mind  attaim  leverai  truthi, — Tbe 
senses  at  first  let  in  particular  ideas,  aad  furnish  tfae  yet  empty  cabinet, 
md  die  mind  by  degrees  growing  Familiar  with  some  of  .tb«n,  they  are 
lodged  in  the  memory,  and  names  got  to  them.  Afterwards  the  mind 
ptooeeding  farther,  abstracts  them,  and  by  degrees  learns  the  use  of 
gtnerat  names.  In  this  maimer  the  mind  comes  to  be  furnished  with 
idtts  and  lai^age,  the  materials  about  which  to  exercise  the  discursive 
haihy;  and  tbe  use  of  reason  becomes  daily  more  visible,  as  these 
matenals  diat  give  it  employment,  increase.  But,  though  the  having 
of  general  ideas,  and  tbe  use  of  general  words  and  reason,  usuall;  grow 
togedter,  yet  I  see  not  how  this  any  way  proves  them  innate,  The 
biowledge  of  some  tmths,  I  confess,  is  very  earl;  in  tbe  mind ;  but  in 
a  way  dut  ^ws  tbem  not  to  be  innate.  For  if  vm  will  observe,  Wfl 
■hall  find  it  still  to  be  about  ideas  not  innate,  but  acquired  ;  it  being 
dmit  those  first,  which  are  imprinted  by  eitenul  things,  with  which 
irfmts  have  earliest  to  do,  which  make  the  most  trequent  impressions 
<n  dieir  senses.  In  ideas  thns  got,  the  mind  discovers,  that  some  agree, 
and  others  differ,  probabi;  as  soon  at*  it  has  an;  use  of  memory ;  as 
soon  as  it  is  able  to  retain  and  perceive  distinct  ideas.  But  whedier  it 
be  then,  or  no,  this  is  certain,  it  does  so  long  before  it  has  tbe  use  of 
nonlB,  or  comes  to  that,  which  we  commonly  call  "  the  use  of  reason.* 
For  B  child  knows  as  certainly,  before  it  can  speak,  the  difikrence 
betweMi  tbe  ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter  (i.  e.  that  sweet  is  not  bitter),  as 
It  knows  aAerwards  (when  it  comes  to  speak)  that  wormwood  and 

T-^ums  are  not  the  same  thing. 
16.  A  child  blows  not  that  three  and  four  are  equal  to  seven,  until 
he  comes  to  be  able  tocount  to  seven,  and  has  got  the  name  and  idea  of 
eqmiity ;  and  then  upon  explaining  those  words,  he  presendy  assente 
to,  CM-radier  perceives  die  truth  of  that  proposition.  But  ndther  does 
be  dies  readily  assent,  because  it  is  an  innate  truth,  nor  was  his  assent 
wnting  tS  diea,  because  he  wanted  the  use  of  reason ;  but  the  tnilb 
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of  it  appears  to  him,  as  soon  as  be  has  settled  m  his  mind  the  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  that  these  names  stand  for;  and  then  he  knows  the 
truth  of  ihat  proposition,  upon  the  same  grounds,  and  by  the  same 
means,  that  he  knew  before,  that  a  rod  and  a  cherry  are  not  (he  same 
thing ;  and  upon  the  same  grounds  also,  that  he  may  come  to  know 
afterwards,  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be,"  as  shall  be  more  fully  shewn  hereafter.  So  tliat  the  later  it  is  before 
any  one  comes  to  have  those  general  ideas  about  which  those  maxims 
are;  or  to  know  the  signification  of  those  general  terms  that  stand  for 
them  ;  or  to  put  together  in  his  mind  the  ideas  they  stand  for :  ihe  later 
also  will  it  be  before  he  comes  to  assent  to  tliose  maxims,  whose  terms, 
with  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  being  no  more  inoate  ihan  those  of  a  cat 
or  a  weasel,  he  must  stay  till  time  and  observation  have  acquainted  him 
with  them;  and  then  he  will  be  in  a  capacity  to  know  the  truth  of  these 
maxims,  upon  the  first  occasion  that  shall  make  him  put  together  those 
ideas  in  his  mind,  and  observe  whether  thej'  agree  or  disagree,  accord- 
ing as  is  expressed  in  those  propositions.  And,  therefore,  it  is,  that  a 
man  knows  that  eighteen  and  nineteen  are  equal  to  thirty-seven,  by  the 
same  self-evidence  that  he  knows  one  and  two  to  be  equal  to  three  ;  yet 
a  child  knows  this  not  so  soon  as  the  other ;  not  for  want  of  the  use  of 
reason,  but  because  the  ideas  the  words  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty- 
seven  stand  for,  aie  notso  soon  got,  as  those  which  are  sigoified  by  one, 
two,  and  three. 

§  17-  Assenting,  as  soon  as  proposed  and  understood,  proves  them 
ttot  innate. — -This  evasion,  therefore,  of  general  assent  when  men  come 
to  the  use  of  reason,  failing  as  it  does,  and  leaving  no  difference  between 
those  supposed  innate,  and  other  truths,  that  are  arter>vard3  acquired  and 
learnt,  men  have  endeavoured  to  secure  an  universal  assent  to  those 
diey  call  masims,  by  saying,  they  are  generally  assented  lo  as  soon  as 
proposed,  and  the  terms  they  are  proposed  in  understood :  seeing  all 
men,  even  children,  as  soon  as  they  hear  and  understand  the  terms, 
assent  to  these  propositions,  they  think  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  them 
innate.  For  since  men  never  fail,  after  they  have  once  understood  the 
words,  to  acknowledge  them  for  undoubted  truths,  they  would  infer  that 
certainly  these  propositions  were  first  lodged  in  the  undera landing, 
which,  without  any  teaching,  the  mind,  at  the  very  first  proposal,  imme- 
diately closes  with  and  assents  to,  and  after  that  never  doubts  again. 

§  18.  If  such  an  assent  be  a  mark  of  innate,  then  "that  one  and 
ttBo  are  equal  to  three ;  that  sweetness  is  not  bitterness ;"  and  a  thou- 
sand the  like,  must  lie  innate, — In  answer  to  this,  1  demand  whether 
"  ready  assent  given  to  a  proposition  upon  first  bearing  and  understand- 
ing the  terms,  be  a  certain  mark  of  iimate  principle  V  If  it  be  not,  such 
a  ^neral  assent' is  in  vain  urged  as  a  proof  of  them  :  if  it  be  said  that 
it  IS  a  mark  of  innate,  they  must  then  allow  all  such  propositions  to  be 
innate  which  are  generally  assented  to  as  soon  as  heard,  whereby  they 
will  find  themselves  plentifully  slored  with  innate  principles.  For 
upon  the  same  ground,  viz.  of  assenting  at  first  hearing  and  understand- 
ing the  terms,  that  men  would  have  those  maxims  pass  for  innate,  they 
must  also  admit  several  propositions  about  numbers,  to  be  innate :  and 
thus,  that  one  and  two,  are  equal  to  three ;  that  two  and  two  we  equal 
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to  fcin ;  ind  i  multitude  of  odier  the  like  propositioDs  in  nombers,  that 
every  bod;  anents  to  at  first  bearing  and  undwatandiiu  the  terms,  miut 
have  a  pUce  amongst  the^e  innate  asionu.  Nor  is  tbis  the  prerogative 
of  numbers  alone,  and  propositiona  made  about  several  of  them ;  but 
even  natural  philosophy,  and  all  the  other  sciences,  affi>rd  propositions 
which  ate  sure  to  meet  wiih  assent  as  soon  as  they  are  understood. 
That  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place,  is  a  truth  that  nobotfy 
an;  more  sticks  at,  than  at  these  masiras.  "  That  it  is  impoesible  for 
the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;  that  white  is  not  black ;  that  a 
square  is  not  a  drde ;  and  that  j^ewness  is  not  sweetness ;"  these, 
and  a  million  of  such  other  propontions,  as  many,  at  least,  as  we  have 
distinct  ideas  of,  ever;  men  in  his  wita,  at  first  hearing  and  knowing 
what  the  names  stand  for,  must  necessarily  assent  to.  If  these  men 
will  be  true  to  their  own  rulci  and  have  assent  at  first  heaiing  and  under- 
standing the  terms  to  be  a  mark  of  innate,  the;  must  allow  not  only  as 
man;  innate  propositions  as  men  have  distinct  ideas,  but  as  many  as 
men  can  make  propositions  wherein  different  ideas  are  denied  oae  of 
BDOtber.  Since  every  proposition,  wherein  one  di&rent  idea  is  denied 
of  another,  will  as  certainly  find  assent  at  first  hearing  and  understand- 
iii|f  the  terms,  as  this  general  one, "  it  is  imposubla  for  the  same  thin^ 
to  be  and  not  to  be;"  or  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  it.^idis  the 
easier  nnderstood  of  the  two,  "  the  game  is  not  different :"  by  which 
account  die;  will  have  legions  of  innate  propositions  of  this  sort,  with- 
out mentioning  any  other.  But  since  no  propositiMi  can  be  innate, 
Vnjem  the  ideas  about  which  it  is,  be  innate ;  this  will  be  to  suppose  M 
our  ideas  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  figure,  &c.,  innate ;  than  which, 
there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  oppc«ite  to  reason  and  expeiience. 
Umvoval  and  ready  assent  upcai  hearing  and  understanding  the  terou, 
is  (I  grant)  a  paA  of  self-evidence ;  but  self-evidence,  depending  not 
Ml  innate  impressions,  but  ou  something  else  (as  we  shall  shewnete- 
after),  beloi^  to  several  propontions,  whidi  nobody  was  yet  so  eztm^ 
vmantas  (o  pretend  to  be  innate. 

§  19.  Such  las  general  j)ToposHiont  known  before  theie  tuntentd 
HutrMU. — Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  those  more  particular  self-evident 
propositions,  which  are  assented  to  at  first  hearing,  as,  that  one  and  two 
are  equal  to  three,  that  green  is  not  red,  Sic,  are  received  as  the  ctMise-' 
qoence  of  those  more  universal  propositions,  whidi  are  looked  on  as 
mnate  principles ;  since  any  one,  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  observe 
what  passes  in  the  understanding,  will  certainly  find  duit  theae,  and  the 
l&e  less  general  pr(q>ositions,  ire  certably  knovm,  and  firmly  asaented 
to,  by  thme  who  are  utteriy  ignorant  of  those  more  general  maxims; 
and,  so  beii^  earlier  in  the  mind  than  those  (as  they  are  called)  first 
principles,  canqot  owe  to  than  the  assent  wberewidi  they  are  recuved 
at  first  bearing. 

4  CO.  Oneandoneequaltotai),tfc.notgetieralnoruteJul,annDered. 
— If  it  be  said,  that  "  these  propositions,  viz.  two  and  two  are  eqnal  to 
fpur;  red  is  not  blue.  Sac.  are  not  general  maxims,  nor  of  any  great 
use ;"  I  answer,  that  makes  nothing  to  the  argument  of  universal 
assent,  udmi  hearing  and  understandmg.  For  if  that  be  the  certain 
Bwrk  of  innatej  whatever  prtqKHitioD  can  be  found  that  receives'  gmend 
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MMQt  aa  oooD  ti  heard  and  undentood,  that  muit  be  admitted  for  an 
innate  propoahioD,  as  well  as  this  maKiai,  "  that  it  is  imposstUe  for  tlie 
aame  thing  lo  be,  and  not  to  be,"  tbey  being,  upon  this  ground,  equal. 
And  as  to  the  difference  of  being  more  general,  that  makes  this  maxim 
more  remote  fix>m  being  innate ;  those  general  abstract  ideas  being 
more  atrangera  to  our  first  apprehensious,  than  those  of  more  particu- 
lar self-evident  propositions ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  longer  before  they  are 
admitted  and  assented  to  by  tbe  growing  and  undeiatanding.  And  as 
lo  the  usefulness  of  these  magnified  maxioui,  (hat  perhaps  will  not  be 
found  BO  great  as  is  generally  conceived,  when  it  comes  iu  its  due  place 
to  be  more  fuUj  considered. 

§  2).  These  maximt  not  being  known  sometimes  until  propoud, 
proves  them  not  innate. — But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  aasentitig 
to  propoailious  at  first  hearing  and  understanding  their  terms ;  it  is  fit 
we  first  take  notice,  Uiat  this,  instead  of  being  a  mark  that  they  are 
ianate,  is  a  pmat  of  the  coutrary ;  since  it  supposes  that  several,  who 
undenland  and  know  other  things,  are  ignorant  of  these  prindples, 
UiAi]  they  are  proposed  to  them ;  and  that  one  may  be  unacquainted 
with  these  trHtns,  until  be  hears  them  firom  odiers.  For  if  they  were 
innate,  what  need  they  be  proposed,  in  order  to  gain  assent;  whm, 
b^  being  in  (he  understanding,  by  a  natural  and  original  impression 
(if  there  were  any  such),  they  could  not  bu(  be  known  before  F  Or  doth 
the  proposing  them,  print  them  clearer  in  the  mind  than  nature  did  f 
If  so,  then  the  consequence  will  be,  that  a  man  knows  diem  better  afker 
he  has  been  thus  taught  them,  than  he  did  before.  Whence  it  will  fol- 
low, that  these  principles  may  be  made  more  evident  to  us  by  oth»s' 
teaching,  than  nature  has  made  them  by  impression ;  which  will  ill  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  innate  principles,  and  give  but  little  autbori^  to 
them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  foundations  of 
all  our  other  knowledge,  as  they  are  pretended  to  be.  This  cannot  be 
denied,  that  men  grow  first  acquainted  with  many  of  these  self-evident 
tiudiB,  upon  their  being  proposed ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  whosoever  does 
so,  finds  in  himself  that  he  thenb^ns  to  knowa'proposition  which  he 
knew  not  before ;  and  ^ich  Irom  thenceforth  he  never  questions ;  not 
because  it  was  iimate,  but  because  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
things  contained  in  those  words,  would  not  suffer  him  to  diink  other- 
wise, how,  or  whensoever,  he  is  brought  to  reflect  on  them.  And  if 
whatever  is  assented  lo  at  first  heating  and  understandmg  (he  terms, 
must  pass  for  an  innate  principle,  every  well-grounded  observation, 
drawn  frtMu  particulars  into  a  general  rule,  must  be  innste.  When  yet 
it  is  certain,  that  not  all,  but  owy  sagacious  heads,  light  at  first  on  these 
observations,  and  reduce  them  into  general  propositions,  not  innate, 
Alt  collected  frwn  a  preceding  acquaintance  and  reflection  on  paiticular 
instances.  These  when  observing  men  have  made  them,  unobserving 
men,  when  diey  are  proposed  to  them,  cannot  refuse  their  assent  to. 

§  W.    Initially  htoan  before  propoting,  agnifiet  that  the  mind 

itcapabie  of  midentaHdit^  them,  or  else  signifies  notHng.—If  it  be 

said, "  the  understanding  liath  an  implicit  knowledge  of  these  princi- 

'  I^es,  bat  not  an  eiplidt,  before  this  first  betuing,"  (as  they  must,  who 

will  say,  v  that  they  are  in  the  understandiog  before  they  are  known") 

" ■— 8'^ 
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it  win  be  hud  U>  Conceive  what  is  meaiit  by  a  principle  imprinted  on 
die  undeisUiKling  implicitly  i  unless  it  be  this,  that  the  mind  is  capable 
of  uudostandiii^  and  assenting  firmly  to  such  propositicHis.  And  Aua 
all  mathematical  demonstrations,  as  well  as  first  priadples,  must  be 
ree^ved  as  native  impressions  on  the  mind ;  whicb,  I  fear,  they  will 
Sfcarce  allow  them  to  be,  who  find  it  harder  to  demonstrate  a  proposi- 
tioD,  than  aasent  to  it  when  demonstrated.  And  few  mathematicianB 
will  be  forward  to  believe  that  all  the  diagrams  they  have  drawn,  were 
but  copies  of  those  innate  characters  which  nalure  had  engraven  upon 
dieirnuDds. 

^  23.  The  argument  of  auenting  onjint  hearing,  is  upon  a  false 
luppotUion  of  no  prtcecknt  leadatig, — There  is,  1  fear,  this  further 
weakness  in  the  foregoing  argument,  which  would  persuade  us,  that, 
(berefwe,  those  maiims  are  to  be  thought  innate,  which  men  admit  at 
first  hearing,  because  they  assent  to  propositions  which  they  are  not 
taught,  nor  do  receive  ftotn  the  force  of  any  argument  or  demonstration 
bvt  a  bare  explication  or  understanding  of  the  terms.  Under  which, 
tliere  seems  to  me  to  lie  this  fallacy  ;  that  men  are  supposed  not  to  be 
taught,  aoT  to  learn  ^ly  thing  de  novo ;  when  in  truth,  they  are  taught, 
and  do  learn  something  they  were  ignorant  of  before.  Vor.^nt,  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  learned  the  terms  and  iheir  sigmficadon  :  nei- 
ther of  idiich  was  born  with  them.  But  this  is  not  all  the  acquired 
knowledge  in  the  case ;  the  ideas  diemselves,  about  which  the  proposi- 
tioD  is,  are  not  bom  with  them,  no  ntore  dian  their  names,  but  got 
■Aerwani.  So  that  in  all  propositions  that  are  assented  to  at  first  hear- 
k^,  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  their  standing  for  such  ideas,  and  the 
idraa  thenoselves  that  they  stand  for,  being  neither  of  them  innate,  I 
would  fain  know  what  there  is  remaining  in  such  propositions  that  is 
ionale.  For  I  would  gladly  have  any  one  name  that  proposition 
nlioae  terms  or  ideas  were  either  of  them  innate.  We,  by  degrees, 
get  idew  and  names,  and  learn  their  appropriated  connexion  one  with 
aoadier;  and  then  to  propositions  made  in  such  terms,  whose  signifi- 
catioQ  we  have  learnt,  and  wherein  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
we  can  perceive  in  our  ideas,  when  put  together,  is  expressed,  we  at 
first  h^ng  assent ;  though  to  other  propositions,  in  themselves  as 
certain  and  evident,  but  which  are  concerning  ideas  not  so  soon  or 
easily  got,  we  are  at  the  same  time  no  way  capable  of  assenting. 
For  though  n  child  quickly  assents  to  this  proposition,  that  an 
"apple  is  not  fire,"  when,  by  familiar  acquaintance,  he  has  got  the 
ideas  of  those  two  different  things  distinctly  imprinted  on  his  mind,  and 
has  learnt  that  the  names  apple  and  fire  stand  for  them,  yet  it  will  be 
some  yean  after,  perhaps,  before  the  same  child  will  assent  to  this  pro- 
position, "  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;" 
because  that,  though,  perhaps,  the  words  are  as  easy  to  be  learnt,  yet 
the  significatioD  of  them  being  more  large,  comprehensive,  and  abstract, 
than  of  the  names  annexed  to  those  sensible  things  the  child  hath  to  do 
with,  it  is  longer  before  be  learns  their  precise  meaning,  and  it  re- 
quires more  time  pbinly  to  form  in  his  mind  those  general  ideas  diey 
staod  for.  Until  that  be  done,  you  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  make  any 
child  assent  to  a  proposition  made  up  of  such  general  terms;  but  as 
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aooB  as  ever  be  has  got  those  ideas,  and  learned  (bar  names,  he  for- 
wardly  cloaes  with. the  one,  as  well  as  (he  other,  of  the  fore-mentioned 
propasilioiu,  and  with  both  for  the  same  reason  ;  viz.,  because  he  finds 
the  ideas  he  has  in  his  mind  to  agree  or  disagree,  according  as  the 
words  standing  Ibr  them  are  aflSmied  or  denied  one  of  another  in  llie 
proposilion.  But  if  propositions  be  brought  to  him  in  sucb  words, 
which  stand  for  ideas  he  has  not  yet  in  his  mind,  to  sudi  propositions, 
however  evidently  true  or  faiae  iu  themselTes,  he  affi>rds  neithn*  assent 
nor  dissent,  but  is  ignorant.  For  words  being  but  empty  sounds,  any 
farther  than  diey  are  s^ns  of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  them  as 
diey  correspond  to  those  ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther  than  that.  But 
the  shewing  by  what  steps  and  ways  knowledge  comes  into  our  minds, 
and  the  grounds  of  several  degrees  of  assent,  being  the  business  of  the 
following  discourse,  it  may  suffice  to  have  only  touched  on  it  here,  as 
one  reason  that  made  me  doubt  of  those  innate  principles. 

§  24.  Not  intute,  becausenot  unrotnally  auenttd  to. — To  conclude 
this  argument  of  universal  consent,  1  agree  with  these  defenders  of 
innate  principles,  that  if  they  are  innate,  they  must  needs  have  universal 
assent.  Fot  that  a  truth  should  be  innate,  and  yet  not  assented  to,  is  to 
me  as  unintelligible,  as  for  a  man  to  know  a  truth,  and  be  ignorant  of 
it  at  the  same  time.  But  then,  by  these  men's  own  confession,  they 
cannot  be  innate :  since  they  are  not  assented  to  by  those  who  under- 
stand not  the  terms,  nor  by  a  great  part  of  those  who  do  understand 
them,  but  have  yet  never  heard  nor  bought  of  those  propositions, 
which,  I  think,  is  at  least  one  half  of  mankind.  But  were  the  number 
far  less,  it  would  be  enough  to  destroy  universal  assent,  and  thereby 
shew  these  propositions  not  to  be  innate,  if  children  alone  were  ignorant 
of  them. 

§  25.  These  maximt  not  the  first  known. — But  that  I  may  not  be 
accused  to  ai^e  from  the  thoughts  of  infants,  which  are  unknown  to 
us,  and  to  condude  from  what  passes  in  their  understandings  before  they 
express  it,  I  say  next,  that  these  two  general  propositions  are  not  the 
truths  that  first  possess  die  minds  of  children,  nor  are  antecedent  to  ail 
acquired  and  adventitious  notions,  which,  if  they  were  innate,  they  must 
needs  be.  Whether  we  can  determine  it  or  no,  it  matters  not,  there  is 
certainly  a  time  when  children  begin  to  think,  and  their  words  and  ac- 
tions do  assure  us  that  they  do  so.  When,  therefore,  they  are  capable 
of  thought,  of  knowledge,  of  assent,  can  it  rationably  be  supposed  they 
can  be  ignorant  of  those  notions  that  nature  has  imprinted,  were  there 
any  such  i  Can  it  be  imagined,  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  diat 
they  perceive  the  impressions  from  things  without,  and  be,  at  the  same 
time,  i^orant  of  diose  characters  which  are  supposed  woven  into  the 
very  pnnciples  of  their  being,  and  imprinted  there  in  indelible  charac- 
ters, to  be  the  foundation  and  guide  of  bII  their  acquired  knowledge, 
and  future  reasonings  i  This  would  be  to  make  nature  take  pains  to  no 
purpose ;  or.  at  least,  to  write  very  ill,  since  its  characters  could  not  be 
read  by  those  eyes  which  saw  other  things  very  well ;  and  those  are  very 
ill  supposed  the  dearest  parts  of  truth,  and  the  foundations  of  tdl  our 
knowledge,  which  are  not  first  known,  and  without  which,  the  un- 
doubted knowledge  of  several  other  things  may  be  had.    Tlie  child 
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ieitunly  knows  that  the  nuree  ibat  feeds  it,  is  neither  the  c&t  it  plays 
with,  DOr  the  blackmoor  it  ia  afraid  of;  that  the  wonnseed  or  mustaid 
h  reiiues,  is  not  the  apple  or  su^  it  cries  for;  this  it  is  certainly  and 
undoubtedly  assured  of;  but  wiU  any  one  say,  it  is  by  virtue  of  this 
principle, "  that  it  ia  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be," 
that  it  so  firmly  assents  to  these,  and  other  parts  of  its  knowledge  i  Or 
that  the  child  bas  any  notion  or  apprehension  of  that  proposilion  at  an 
age,  wherein  yet  it  is  plain  it  knows  a  great  many  other  truths  i  He  that 
wiO  sayj  children  join  in  these  abstract  speculations  with  their  sucking- 
bottles  and  their  rattles,  ma^,  p^haps,  with  justice,  be  thought  to  ba*e 
more  passion  and  zeal  for  his  opinion,  but  1^  sincerity  and  truth,  than 
•oe  of  that  age. 

^  26.  And  lo  not  innate. — Though,  therefore,  there  be  several 
general  propoeitions  that  meet  with  constant  and  ready  assent,  as-  soon 
as  proposed  to  men  grown  up,  who  have  attained  the  use  of  more  ge- 
nenl  md  abstracted  ideas,  and  names  standing  for  them ;  yet  they  not 
beii^  to  be  found  in  those  of  lender  years,  who  nevertheless  know  other 
tlnnga.  they  cannot  pretend  to  universal  assent  of  intelligent  persons, 
and  so  by  oo  means  can  be  supposed  innate ;  it  being  impossible  that 
aaj  truth  which  is  innate  (if  there  were  any  such)  should  be  unknown, 
at  least  to  any  one  who  knows  any  thing  else.  Since  if  they  are  innate 
Imths,  there  must  be  innate  thoughts;  there  being  nothing  a  truth  in 
the  uiind  that  it  bas  never  thought  on.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  if  there 
be  any  innate  truths  in  the  mind,  they  must  necessarily  be  the  first  of 
any  tbougbt  on ;  the  first  that  appear  there. 

S  27.  Not  innate,  became  they  appear  leait,  where  what  is  innate 
ikewt  itself  clearest. — That  the  general  maxims  we  are  discoursing  of, 
are  not  known  to  children,  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind,  we  have 
already  sufficiently  [»oved ;  whereby  it  is  evident  they  have  not  a  uni- 
versal assent,  nor  are  general  impressions.  But  there  is  this  farther  ar- 
gument in  it  against  Uieir  being  innate :  that  these  characters,  if  they 
were  native  and  (wigioal  impressions,  should  appear  fairest  and  clearest 
in  thoae  persons,  in  whom  yet  we  find  no  footsteps  of  them  :  and  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  strong  presumption  that  they  are  not  innate,  since  they 
are  least  known  to  thone,  in  whom,  if  they  were  innate,  they  must  needs 
exert  themselves  with  most  force  and  vigour.  For  children,  idiots, 
sar^ea,  and  illiterate  people,  being  of  all  others  the  least  corrupted  by 
costoin,  <H-  borrowed  opinions,  learning  and  education  having  not  catt 
their  native  thoughts  into  new  moulds,  nor  by  supmnducing  foreign 
and  studied  doctrines,  confouoded  those  fair  characters  nature  had 
written  there ;  one  might  reasonably  imagine,  that  in  dieir  minds,  these 
innate  notions  should  he  open  fairly  to  every  one's  view,  as  it  is  certain 
Ae  thoughts  of  children  do.  It  might  vei;  well  be  expected  diat 
these  principles  should  be  perfectly  known  to  naturals,  which  being 
■tamped  immediately  on  the  soul  (as  these  men  suppose),  can  have  no 
dependence  on  the  constitution  or  oi^sns  of  the  body,  the  only  con- 
fened  difference  between  them  and  others.  One  would  think,  accord- 
ing to  these  men*s  principles,  that  all  these  native  beams  of  light  (were 
there  any  such)  should,  in  those  who  have  no  reserves,  no  arts  of  con- 
cealment, ^ne  out  in  their  fiill  lustre,  and  leave  us  in  no  moie.doubl 
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of  iheir  being  there,  thao  we  are  of  tbeir  love  of  pleuure,  and  xbhor- 
renceof  pain.  But,  alas!  among  childreit,  idiots,  savages,  and  the 
grossly  illiterale,  \t'hat  general  maxima  are  to  be  found  i  What  uni- 
versal principles  of  knowledge  ?  Their  notions  are  few  and  iiarrowi 
borrowed  only  from  those  they  have  had  most  to  do  with,  and  which 
have  made  upon  their  senses  ihe  frequentest  and  Rtrongest  impressjoBs. 
A  child  koowa  his  nurse  and  his  cradle,  and,  by  degrees,  the  playthings 
ofalittle  more  advanced  age;  and  ayoungsavagehas.petliaps,  his  bead 
filled  with  love  and  hunting,  according  to  the  fuhion  of  hia  tribe.  But 
he  ibat  from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  will 
expect  these  abstract  maxims  and  reputed  principles  of  sciences,  will,  I 
fear,  find  himself  miataken.  Such  kind  of  general  propositions  are 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  huts  of  Indians,  much  less  are  tbey  to  be  found 
in  the  thoughts  of  children,  or  any  imiuessions  of  them  on  the  minds  of 
naturals.  They  are  the  langu^e  and  business  of  the  schools  and  ac»- 
demies  of  learned  nations,  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  converaation,  or 
learning,  where  disputes  are  frequent ;  these  masims  being  suited  to 
artificial  argumentation,  and  useful  for  conviction,  but  uot  much  con- 
ducing to  the  discoveiy  of  truth,  or  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
But  of  their  small  use  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  at  large,  1. 4.  c.  7- 

^28.  Recapitulation, — I  know  not  how  absurd  this  may  seem  to 
the  masters  of  demonstration;  and  probably  it  will  hardly  down  with 
any  body  at  first  hearing.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  a  little  truce  with  pre- 
judice, and  the  forbearance  of  censure,  until  I  have  been  heard  out  in 
the  sequel  of  this  discourse,  being  very  willing  to  submit  to  better  judg- 
ments. And  since  I  impaitii^ly  search  after  truth,  I  shall  not  be  sorry 
to  be  convinced  that  I  have  been  too  fond  of  my  own  notions,  which,  I 
confess,  we  are  all  apt  to  be,  when  application  and  study  have  warmed 
our  heads  vrith  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  [  cannot  see  any  ground  b>  think  dieae  two 
speculative  maxims  innate,  since  they  are  not  universally  assented  to  ; 
and  the  assent  they  so  generally  find,  is  no  other  than  what  several  pro- 
positions, not  allowed  to  be  innate,  equally  partake  it  with  them :  and 
since  itte  assent  that  is  given  them  is  produced  another  way,  and  comes 
not  from  natural  inscription,  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear  in  the 
ibllowing  dbcourae.  And  if  these  first  principles  of  knowledge  and 
science  are  found  not  to  be  innate,  no  other  speculative  maxims  can 
(I  suppose)  with  better  right  pretend  to  be  so. 

CHAPTER  III. 

NO    INHATE    PRACTICAL    PEINCIPLES. 

I  1.  No  moral  principles  so  clear  and  so  generally  received  at  the  , 
Jbrementioned  speculative  maxims. — If  those  speculative  maxims,  where- 
of we  discoursed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  have  not  an  actual  universal 
reception  :  and  I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  instance  any  one  moral  rule 
which  can  pretend  to  so  general  and  ready  an  assent  as,  ".  what  is,  is  ;" 
or  to  be  BO  manifest  a  truth  as  this, "  that  it  is  impossible  fpr  the  same 
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tUnp  to  be,  wd  not  to  be."  Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  dwy  are  ht- 
tber  remored  from  a  title  to  be  innate ;  and  the  doubt  of  tlieir  being 
native  impressicKU  on  the  mind,  is  stronger  agaiost  those  mond  princi-  ' 
plea  tban  the  other.  Not  that  it  bringa  their  truth  at  all  in  question ; 
Ibey  are  equallj  true,  though  not  equally  evident.  Those  speculative 
mwdma  carry  their  own  evidence  with  them  ;  but  moral  principles 
■cquire  reasoning  and  discourse,  and  some  exercise  of  the  mind,  to  dis- 
cover the  certainty  of  their  truth.  Ilieylienotopenas  natural  charac^eia 
engravenon  die  mind,  which  if  any  such  were,  theymust  needs  be  visible 
by  themselves,  and  by  dieir  own  light,  he  certain  and  known  toevery  body. 
But  this  is  no  derogation  to  truth  and  certainty;  no  more  than  it  is  to 
Ae  trudi  or  certainty  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  being  equal  to 
two  r^ht  ones,  because  it  is  not  so  evident  as  the  whole  is  bigger  than 
a  pert ;  nor  so  apt  to  be  assented  to  at  first  hearing.  It  may  suffice, 
iMt  theae  moral  rules  are  capable  of  demonstration ;  and,  therefore,  it  . 
is  onr  own  fault,  if  we  come  not  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  them.  But 
the  ignorance  wherein  many  men  are  ofthem.andtheslownessof  aesent 
vilierevrith  others  receive  diem,  are-manifest  proolvthat  they  are  not  in- 
nate, and  soch  as  offer  themselves  to  their  view  without  searching. 

^  S.  Fintk  and  justice  not  owned  at  principles  by  all  men, — Wlie- 
Aer  tbeie  beany  such  moral  principles,  wherein  all  men  agree,  I  appeal 
to  any  who  have  beenbutmoderately  conversant  in  the  history  of  mai>- 
kad,  and  looked  abroad  beyond  the  amoke  of  their  own  chimneys, 
ll^ere  is  that  practical  truth  that  is  universally  received  without  doubt 
or^nestioa,  as  it  must  be,  if  innate?  Jusdce,  and  keeping  of  contracts, 
istMCwfaidi  most  men  seem  to  agree  in.  This  is  a  principle  vriiich  is 
thosght  to  extend  itself  to  the  dens  of  thieves,  and  the  confedmciea  of 
the  greatest  viUains ;  and  they  who  have  gone  farthest  towards  the  put- 
lii^  off  of  hanuutitf  itself,  keep  foith  and  rules  of  justice  one  with  an- 
other. I  grant  that  oudaws  themselves  do  this  one  amongst  another ; 
bat  jt  is  without  receiving  these  as  the  innate  laws  of  nature.  They 
'  e  them  as  rules  of  convenience  within  tiieir  own  communities ; 


It  it  ia  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  embraces  justice  as  a  practical 
prind{de  mo  acts  ftiriy  widi  his  fellow  highwayman,  and  at  the  same 
1^  pluDders  w  kills  the  next  honest  man  he  meets  with.  Justice  and 
tmth  are  the  common  ties  of  society ;  and,  therefore,  even  outlaws  and 
nbbera,  wbo  break  with  all  the  worid  besides,  must  keep  faith  and  rules 
of  equt^  among  themselves,  or  else  they  cannot  hold  together.  But 
will  any  one  say,  (hat  those  that  live  by  fraud  or  rapine,  have  innate 
pinoplea  of  truth  and  justice  which  they  allow  and  assent  to  ? 

^  3.  Ol^ection,  Though  men  deny  them  in  their  practice,  ytt  they 
«mt(  themin  their  thoughts,  answmd. — Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that 
^tacit  asaeot  of  dieir  mii>ds  agrees  to  what  their  practice  contradicts. 
1  answer,  ffr«(,  I  have  always  thought  the  actionsof  men  the  best  inter-i 
pRters  of  their  thoughts.'  But  since  itis  certain,  that  most  men's  prac- 
tice, and  some  men's  open  professions,  have  either  questioned  or  denied 
(hcM  principles,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  universal  consent  (thou^ 
*e  should  look  for  it  only  amot^st  grown  men),  withoutwhich  it  is  im- 
potable to  ctMidude  them  innate.  Secondly,  It  is  very  strange  and 
utveaaqaable  to  suppose  innate  practica)  principles,  that  terminate  only 
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in  contemplation.  Practical  principles  derived  from  nature,  are  therefor 
operation,  and  must  produceconformity  of  action,  not  barely  speculative 
assent  to  their  trutfa,  or  else  they  are  in  vain  dititingui§hed  from  specula- 
bve  maxims.  Nature,  I  confess,  hasputinio  mana  desire  of  happiness, 
and  an  aversion  to  misery :  these,  indeed,  are  innate  practical  principles, 
which  (as  practical  principles  ought)  do  continue  constantly  to  operate 
and  influence  all  our  actions,  without  ceasing;  these  may  be  observed  in 
all  persona,  and  all  ages,  steady  and  universal ;  but  these  are  inclinations 
ofthe  appetiteto  good,  not  impressions  oftruthontheunderstanding,  I 
deny  not,  that  there  are  natural  tendencies  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
men ;  and  that  from  the  very  first  instances  of  sense  and  perception, 
there  are  some  things  that  are  grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to 
tfaein ;  some  things  that  they  incline  to,  and  others  that  they  fly  :  but  this 
makes  nothing  for  innate  characters  on  the  mind,  which  are  to  be  the 
principles  of  knowledge  regulating  our  practice.  Such  natural  impres- 
sions on  ihe  understanding  are  so  far  from  being  confirmed  hereby,  that 
this  is  an  argument  against  them ;  since,  if  there  were  certain  characters 
imprinted  by  nature  on  the  understanding,  as  the  principles  of  know- 
ledge, we  could  not  but  perceive  them  constantly  operate  in  us,  and  in- 
fiuence  our  knowledge,  as  we  do  those  others  on  the  will  and  appetite  ; 
which  never  cease  to  be  the  constant  springs  and  motives  of  all  our  ac- 
tions, to  which  we  perpetually  feel  them  strongly  impelling  ua. 

^  4.  Moral  rules  need  a  proof,  ergo,  not  innate, — Another  reason 
that  makes  me  doubt  of  any  innate  practical  principles,  is,  that  I  think 
there  cannot  any  one  moral  rule  be  proposed,  whereof  a  man  may  not 
justly  demand  a  reason,  which  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  and  absurd 
if  they  were  innate,  or  so  much  as  self-evident;  which  every  innate 
principle  must  needs  be,  and  not  t)eed  any  proof  to  ascertain  its  truth, 
nor  want  any  reason  to  gain  it  approbation.  He  would  be  thought 
void  of  common  sense,  who  asked  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the  other  side 
went  to  give  reason,  why  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be  i"  It  carries  its  own  light  and  evidence  with  it,  and  needs 
DO  other  proof;  he  that  understands  the  terms,  assents  to  it  for  its  own 
sake,  or  else  nothing  will  ever  be  able  to  prevail  with  him  to  do  it.  But 
should  that  most  unshaken  rule  of  morality,  and  foundation  of  all  Eocial 
virtue,  "  that  one  should  do  as  he  would  be  done  unto,"  be  proposed 
to  onewho  never  heard  it  before,  but  yet  is  of  capacity  to  understand  its 
meaning,  might  he  not,  without  any  absurdity,  ask  a  reason  why  i 
And  were  not  be  that  proposed  it  bound  to  make  out  the  truth  and 
reasonableness  of  it  to  him ':  Which  plainly  shews  it  not  to  be  innate  ; 
for  if  it  were,  it  could  neither  want  nor  receive  any  proof;  but  must 
needs  (at  least  as  soon  as  heard  and  understood)  be  received  and 
assented  to,  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  which  a  man  can  by  no  lueaog 
doubt  of.  So  that  the  truth  of  all  these  moral  rules  plainly  depends 
upon  some  other  antecedent  to  them,  and  from  which  they  must  be 
deduced;  whichcouldaot  be,  if  either  tbey  were  innate,  or  so  much  «s 
self-evident. 

I  5.  Instance  in  keeping  compaett. — That  men  should  keep  their 
compacts,  is  certainly  a  great  and  undeniable  rule  in  morality ;  but 
yet,  if  a  Christian,  who  has  the  view  of  happiness  and  misery  m  an- 
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olktr  fi&^be  Mkcd  why  s  osn  muttke^  Us  word?  be  wUI  ^ve  this  as 
s  HMOB :  Becaiua  God,  who  has  the  power  of  etenul  life  and  death) 
My»ea  it  of  us.  But  if  a  Hohbist  be  aailced  itby,  he  will  answw  be- 
cave  lbs  p«btic  aeqnifes  it,  and  ikx  Leviathan  wiM  punish  jou  if  you 
tin  BDt.  Aad  if  wm  of  the  old  philosophera  had  been  asked,  he  would 
hnc  mnpcnd  because  it  was  dishonest,  below  the  digni^  of  a  mail, 
and  itppmite  to  virtHe,  tha  highest  pej&ctkm  of  hiunau  nitfure,  to  do 
alfcarwMB. 

^  6.  VirttM  gateralfy  approved,  not  btcaute  innate,  but  became 
fnfitmbie.'^lk^tx  naturally  flows  the  great  variety  of  ojHaions  cotb- 
1 1  rnbm  moni  roles,  ^lich  are  to  be  found  anumg  men,  accordiog  to 
the  Jiflfensnt  sorts  of  happjaess  th^  faswe  a  prospect  o£,  or  propose  to 
tbemselvea :  whids  oo<ud  not  be  if  practical  pnnci|^s  were  innate, 
'  '  ed  in  our  minds  immediately  by  the  hand  of  God.  I  grant 
t  of  God  is  so  many  ways  manifest,  and  the  obedience  we 
awe  tmn  so  coogmona  to  the  light  *^  reason,  diat  a.  great  part  of  man- 
had  give  trstifony  to  the  law  of  nature ;  but  yet,  I  think,  it  must  be 
sHowed,  that  sevefal  moral  rules  may  recave  from  mankind  a  very  ge- 
■eial  apppohalion,  withont  either  knowing  or  admitting  dtv  trua  ground 
«f  worali^;  which  can  oaly  be  tha  wUand  lawof  a  God,  wbaseea 
■SB  ia  die  daikr  has  iu  his  hand  newards  and  punishments,  and  power 
Moagh  la  caU  to  adiouBt  tfae  [auudaat  ofiendo'.  For  God,  having,  by 
sa  inaepaaaUe  caaaeuon,  joiaed  viitue  and  pnUic  bappiaess  together ; 
■ad  aada  Am  peaeticc  thereof  neceseacy  to  the  preservation  of  socie^, 
«d  viaiUy  beB»6dal  to  att  with  wboai  the  wrtuoui  awn  has  to  do,  it 
is  aa  wonidet  that  evoiy-  aae  sbeukl  not  only  allow,  but  rMommend  and 
magnify  those  rules  to  others,  from  whose,  (^servonce  of  (hem  be  is  sure 
la  ieq>  advantage  to  hiaudCi  He  may,  outtrfintewe^asfreUaecon- 
victkn,  cry  up  £at  fiv  sacred,  which,  if  once  trampled  oa,  and  prolaned, 
ha  ynttelf  caimot  be  safe  nor  seciuv.  This,  though  it  takes  nttthing  . 
AvoB  the  monl  and  eternal  obligation  which  these  rules  evidently  have, 
jrt  it  shsws  diat  the  outward  acknowledgaient  men  pay  to  them  in  their 
muds,  provai  aot  that  they  aie  innate  principles ;  nay,  it  praves  not  so 
■■cfa  aa  that  men  assent  to  them  inwardly  in  their  own  minds,  aa  tha 
iariolable  nka  of  dieii  own  practice,  since  we  find  that  self'iatarest« 
aad  the  ooaivanieiicies  of  this  life,  orake  many  mm  own  an  outward 
paoCsaaaa  and  ^probation  of  them,  whose  actions  su£Bciently  prove, 
Aat  their  very  little  consider  the  Lawgiver  dial  [^escribed  these  rule«< 
Bor  tttt  JmU  that  he  has  ordained  for  the  puoisfameot  of  those  that  trans- 
paasAen. 

%  7.  Men'i  aefson*  ooamnM  us,  that  the  ruie  t^  virtue  u  not  that 
mtermml  principle. — For,  if  we  will  not  in  civili^  allow  too  miich  sin- 
«Hi^  la  the  profcasinna  of  moat  moi,  but  think  ibeir  actiotts  to  ha  the 
JMaqiiLiltiiu  «f  the«r  thoughts,  we  shall  find  that  they  haw  no  such 
CTalscHa  for  these  rales,  nor  so  fuU  a  persuasion  of  theii 
il  obligation.  The  great  prinoi[^  of  moralky,  "  To  do  as 
aae  would  ba  done  to,"  is  more  commended  than  practised.  But  the 
bread]  of  dus  rule  cannot  be  a  greater  vice,  than  to  teach  others  that  it 
M  BO  mmal  rule,  nor  obligatory,  would  be  thought  madness,  and  txm- 
tiary  to  that  iidarast  men  sacrifice  to,  when  they  break  it  themselves, 
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Perinps  coosctence  wil)  be  ui^ed  as  cbecluag  us  for  mch  breachee.aiul 
so  the  internal  obligklion  and  establishment  of  the  rule  be  preserved.  : 

(j  8,  Cosscienceno  proof  of  am  innate  moral  rule. — To  which  I. 
answer,  that  I  doubt  not,  but  without  being  written  on  their  hearts^ 
many  men  may,  by  the  same  way  that  they  come  to  the  knowledge  erf 
other  things,  come  to  assent  to  several  moral  rules,  and  be  convinced  of  - 
their  obligation.  Others  also  may  come  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  from 
their  education,  company,  and  customs  of  their  country;  which  per-' 
suasion,  however  g^t,  will  serve  to  set  conscience  on  work,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  our  own  opinion  orjudgment  of  the  moral  rectitudear. 
pravity  of  our  own  actions.  And  if  conscience  be  a  proof  of  innate 
principles,  contraries  may  be  innate  principles;  since  Boin«  men,  with 
the  same  bent  of  conscience,  prosecute  what  others  avoid; 

§  9.  Iiutaneet  of  enormitiet  practued  without  retaone. — But  I 
cannot  see  bow  any  men  ahouln  ever  tnin^[ret8  those  moral  nilesy 
with  confidence  and  serenity,  were  they  innate,-  and  8tamped>  upon  thew 
minds.  View  but  an  army  at  the  sacking  of  a  town,  and  see  what  ob- 
servation or  sense  of  moral  principles,  or  what  touch  of  conscience  for 
all  the  outrages  they  do.  Robberies,  murders,  rapes,  are  the  spCHls.of 
men  set  at  liberty  from  puntdmient  and  censure.  Have  there  not  been 
whole  nations,  and  those  of  the  most  civilized  peo[rfe,  amongst  .whom 
the  exposing  their  children,  and  leaving  them  in  tJie  fields,  to  perisbby 
want  or  wild  beasts,  has  been  the  practice,  as  little  condemned  or  scru- 
pled, as  the  begetting  them  ?  Do  they  not  still,  in  some  countries,  put 
tbem  into  the  same  graves  with  their  mothers,  if  they  die  in  childbirth; 
or  despatch  ^m,  if  a  pretended  astrologer  declares  them  to  have  un- 
happy stars  i  And  are  there  not  places  where,  at  a  certain  age,  they 
kiU,  or  expose  their  parents,  without  any  remorse  at  all  ?  In  a  part  of 
Asia,  the  sick,  when  their  case  comes  to  be  thought  flesperale,  are  car- 
ried out,  and  laid  on  the  earth,  before  they  are  dead ;  and  left  there, 
exposed  to  wind  and  weather,  to  perish  without  assistance  or  pity.*  It 
is  funiliar  ainong  the  MingreUans,  a  people  professing  Christiani^,  to 
buiy  their  children  alive  without  scmple.i'  There  are  places  where 
they  geld  their  children.]:  The  Canbbees  werp  wont  to  getd  their 
children,  on  purpose  to  fat  and  eat  tbem.^  And  Garcilasso  de  la  Veg> 
tells  us  of  a  people  in  Peru,  which  were  wcmt  to  fat  and  eat  the  chil-. 
dren  they  got  on  their  female  captives,  whom  they 'kept  as  concubines 
for  that  purpose;  and  when  they  were  past  breeding,  the  mothers 
themselves  were  killed,  too,  and  eaten.y  The  virtues  whereby  the 
Tououpinambos  believed  they  merited  paradise,  were  revenge,  and 
eating  abundance  of  their  enemies.  They  have  not  so  much  as  the 
name  for  God,^  and  have  no  religion,  no  worship.  The  saints  who  are 
canonized  amongst  the  Turks,  lead  lives  which  one  cannot  with  mo- 
desty relate.  A  remaricable  passage  to  this  purpose,  out  of  the  voyage 
of  Baumgarten,  which  is  a  book  not  every  day  to  be  met  with,  I  shall 
set  down  at  large,  in  the  language  it  is  published  in.  "  Ibi  (sc.  [Hope 
BelbesinEgypto)vidimusBanctumunum  Saracenicum  inter  arenanim 
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I,  its  ut  ex  utero  nutris  prodiit,  nuduin  sedentem.  Mo8  eat,  ut 
dididmtu,  Mnhometistia,  ut  eoa,  qui  unentes  et  sine  ntione  aunt,  pro 
aanctis  colsnt  et  Tenereutur.  Insuper  et  eos,  qui  cum  diu  vitam  ^erint 
jnquinatisaimam ,  ToluDtariam  demum  pcenitentiain  et  paiipertatem, 
nnctitate  Tenerandos  deputaot.  ^uamodi  Tei6  geous  homiDum  li- 
bertatUD  quandam  eSnEnem  habent,  dooioa  quas  voluntiatrandi,  edeodi, 
bibendi,  et  quod  majus  est,  concumbendi :  ex  quo  coucubitu  «i  proles 
wcula  fiient,  sancta  similiter  habetur.  His  ergo  bominibus,  dum 
vivtuit,  magnoe  eshibent  honores ;  mortuis  ver6  vel  templa  vel  moau- 
neota  extruunt  amplissima,  eosque  contingere  ac  sepelire  mazimsB 
Jbrtume  ducunt  loco.  Audivimus  hsc  dicta  et  diceuda  per  interpretem 
1  Mucrelo  nostro.  Insuper  sanctum  ilium,  quem  eo  loco  vidimui,  . 
pnblicitus  apprim^  commendari,  eum  esse  hominem  sanctum,  diviaum 
■c  iot^ritate  praecipuuoi;  eoquod,  nee  fceminarum  unquamesset,  nee 
pneronim,  sed  tantummodo  assellarum  coucubitor  atque  rauliamm." 
Perrgr.  Baumgatien,  I.  9.  c.  1.  p.  73.  More  of  the  §anie  kind,  con- 
cenung  ibese  precious  saints  among  the  Turks,  may  be  seen  in  Pietro 
della  Valle,  in  his  letter  of  the  &5tb  of  January,  1616.  Where  then 
are  those  innate  principles  of  justice,  piety,  gratitude,  equity,  chastity  i 
Or,  where  is  that  universal  consent,  that  assures  us  there  are  suqh  in- 
bred rules  ?  Murdera  in  duels,  when  fashion  has  made  them  honour- 
able, are  committed  without  remorse  of  conscience:  nay,  in  many 
places,  innocence  in  this  case  is  the  greatest  igDominy;  And  if  we  look 
abroad,  to  take  a  view  of  men  as  they  are,  we  shall  find  that  they  i«- 
Borse  in  one  place,  for  doing  or  omittn^  that  which  others,  in  another 
place,  think  tbey  merit  by. 

S  10.  Mtn  hope  contraiy  practical  prinapUs. — He  that  will  care- 
hdly  peruse  die  histoty  of  mankind,  and  look  abroad  into  the  several 
Hibes  of  men,  and  with  indifference  survey  th^r  actions,  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  bims^,  that  diere  is  scarcediatprHicipleiof  morality  to  be  named, 
or  rule  oi  virtue  to  he  thou^t  on  (those  only  excepted,  that  are  abso- 
htely  oecessaiy  to  bold  society  tc^ether,  which  commonly,  too,  are 
neglecled  betwixt  distinct  societies)  which  is  not,  somewhere  or  other, 
iliglited  and  condemned  by  the  general  fashion  of  whole  societies  of 
Ben  gorented  by  practical  opinions,  and  rules  of  living,  quite  opposite 
tootbers. 

%\\.  Whole  naturna  rgtct  aeeeral  moral  mlex. — Here,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  objected,  that  it  is  no  argument,  that  the  rule  is  not  known,  be- 
cause it  is  broken.  I  grant  the  objection  good,  where  men,  though 
ihey  tran^resa,  yet  disown  not  the  law ;  where  fear  of  shame,  censure, 
or  punishment,  carries  the  mark  cif  some  av/e,  it  has  upon  them.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  a  whole  nation  of  men  should  all  pub- 
bdy  reject  and  renounce,  what  every  one  of  them  certainly  and  infallibly 
knew  to  be  a  law ;  for  so  they  must,  who  have  Jt  naturally  imprinted 
<m  dieir  minds.  It  is  possible  men  may  sometimes  own  rules  of  mo- 
i^y,  which,  in  their  private  thoughts  they  do  not  believe  to  be  true, 
only  to  keep  themselves  in  reputation,  and  esteem  amongst  those  who 
are  persuaded  of  their  obligation.  But  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a 
whole  socie^  of  men  should  publicly  and  professedly  disown  and  cast 
off  a  nde,  wuc^  they  could  not,  in  their  own  minds,  but  be  io&llibly 
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certain  wn  a  law;  nor  be  ignorant  that  all  tnes  tfaey  should  have  to  do 
with,  knew  it  to  be  such:  and,  therefore,  must  every  one  of  Uiem  appre- 
hend from  others  all  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  due  to  one  who  pro- 
fesses himself  void  of  humanity ;  and  one  who,  confounding  Ae  known 
and  "natural  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  hut  he  looked  on  as 
the  professed  enemy  of  their  peace  and  happiness.  Whatever  prac- 
tical principle,  is  innate,  cannot  hut  be  known  to  every  one  to  be  just 
and  good.  It  is,  therefore,  little  less  than  a  contradiction,  to  suppose 
that  whole  nations  of  men  should,  both  in  their  professions  and  prac- 
tice, unanimously  and  universally  give  the  lie  to  wbat,  by  the  most  invin- 
cible evidence,  every  one  of  them  knew  to  be  true,  right,  and  good. 
This  is  enough  to  satisfy  us,  that  no  practical  rule,  which  is  any  where 
universally,  and  with  public  approbation,  or  allowance,  transgressed, 
can  be  supposed  innate.  But  1  have  something  further  to  add,  in  answer 
to  this  objection. 

^  12.  The  breaking  of  a  rule,  say  you,  is  no  argument  that  it  is 
unknown.  I  grant  it :  but  the  generally  allowed  breach  of  it  any  where, 
1  say,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  innate.  For  exam^Je,  let  us  take  any  of 
these  rules,  which  being  the  most  obvioas  deductions  of  human  reason, 
and  conformable  to  the  natural  inclination  of  the  greatest  part  of  men, 
fewest  people  have  had  the  impudence  to  deny,  or  i neons ideration  to 
donbt  <^.  If  any  can  be  dioughtto  be  naturally  imprinted,  none  I  think 
can  have  a  fairer  pretence  to  be  innate  than  this;  "  parents,  preserve 
and  cherish  your  children."  When,  therefore,  you  say  that  this  is  an 
innate  rule,  what  do  you  mean  ?  either,  that  it  is  an  innate  principle, 
which,  upon  all  occasions,  excites  and  directs  the  actions  of  all  men ; 
or  else,  that  it  is  a  truth  which  all  men  have  imprinted  on  their  minds, 
and  which  therefofe,  they  know  and  assent  to.  But  in  neither  of  these 
senses  is  it  innate.  Firtt,  That  it  is  not  a  principle  which  inQuences  all 
men's  actions,  is  what  I  have  proved  by  the  examples  before  cited: 
nor  need  we  seek  so  far  as  Mingrelia  or  Peru,  to  find  instances  of  such 
as  neglect,  abuse,  nay,  and  destroy  their  children ;  or  look  ou  it  only  as 
the  more  than  brutalityofsome  savage  and  barbarous  nations,  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  a  familiar  and  uncondemned  practice  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  expose,  without  pity  or  remorse,  their  innocent 
infants.  Secondly,  That  it  is  an  innate  truth,  known  to  all  men,  is  also 
false.  For  "  parents,  preserve  your  children,"  is  so  far  from  an  innate 
truth,  that  it  is  no  truth  at  all ;  it  being  a  command,  and  not  a 
proposition,  and  so  not  capable  of  truth  or  falsehood.  To  make  it 
capable  of  being  assented  to  as  true,  it  must  be  reduced  to  some  such 
propositionaBthiB:"Itisthedutyof  parents  to  pfeserve  their  children." 
But  what  duty  is,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  law;  nor  a  law  be 
known  or  supposed,  without  a  law-maker,  or  without  reward  and  pu- 
nishment: so  that  itis  impossible  that  this,  orany  other  practical  pritt- 
ciple,ahould  be  innate;  t.  e,  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  as  a  duty,  with- 
out supposing  the  ideas  of  God,  of  law,  of  obligation,  of  punish- 
ment, of  a  life  after  this,  innate.  For  that  punishment  follows  not,  in 
this  life,  the  breach  of  this  rule ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  has  not  (be 
force  of  a  law  in  countries  where  the  generally  allowed  practice  run« 
couttl«'  to  it,  is  in  itnlf  evident.     But  Aese  ideu  (which  niust  be  all  of 
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Ihen  intata,  if  M17  diii^  as  a  duty  be  so)  are  to  far  from  being  innate, 
lia£  it  is  not  every  studious  or  tbioking  nun,  much  less  every  on«  that  is 
bom,  in  wbom  tfaey  are  to  be  found  clear  and  distinct ;  and  that  one  of 
them,  which,  of  aU  others,  seems  roost  likely  to  be  innate,  is  not  so  (L 
mesD  the  idea  of  God),  1  think,  in  the  next  chapter,  will  appear  veiy 
crident  to  any  considering  man. 

I  13.  From  what  hai  been  said,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude, 
diat^rimtever  practical  rule  is,  in  any  place,  generally,  and  with  sllow> 
ance,  broken,  cannot  be  supposed  innate,  it  being  impoasible  that  men 
diouhi,  without  ahame  or  fear,  confidently  and  serenely  break  a  rvie, 
whidi  tbey  could  not  but  evidently  know  that  God  had  set  up,  and  woulii 
oeitunly  punish  the  breach  (of  which  they  must,  if  it  were  innate),  to 
a  degree,  to  moke  it  a  very  ill  bargain  to  the  tnuugressor.  Without 
such  a  knowledge  as  this,  a  man  can  never  be  certain  that  uiy  thing  is 
his  duty.  Ignorance,  or  doubt  of  (he  law,  hopes  to  escape  the  luiow- 
ledge  or  power  of  the  law^maker,  or  the  like,  may  make  men  give  way. 
to  a  preaent  appetite :  but  let  any  one  see  the  bult,  and  the  rod  by  it, 
and  witih  the  transgression,  a  fire  ready  to  punish  it ;  a  pleasure  lempt- 
k^,  and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  visibly  held  up,  and  prepared  to  take 
veiigeaDce  (for  this  must  be  the  case,  where  any  duty  is  imprinted  on 
the  mind),  md  then  tell  me,  whether  it  be  possible  for  people,  with  such 
a  {wospect,  such  a  cerUin  knowledge  as  this,  wantonly,  and  without  scni- 
|ije  to  ofiend  against  a  law,  which  they  carry  about  them  in  indelible 
characters,  and  that  stares  them  in  the  face  whilst  tfaey  are  breaking  it  ? 
Whether  men,  at  the  same  time  that  tbey  feel  in  iheDiselves  the  im- 
printed edicts  of  an  Onmipotent  Law-maker,  can,  with  assuruice  and 
gaiety,  slight  and  trample  under  foot,  his  most  sacred  ii)j  unctions  ^  And 
lastly,  whether  it  be  possible,  that  whilst  a  man  thus  openly  bids  defi- 
aooe  to  this  innate  law,  and  supreme  Lawgiver,  all  ihe  by-standers,  yea 
even  ibe  governors  and  rulers  of  tite  people,  full  of  the  same  BeDse,  both 
of  the  law  and  Law>makef,  should  silently  conmve,  without  testifying 
their  dislike,  or  laying  the  least  blame  on  it  I  Principles  of  actions,  ii>- 
deed,  diere  are  lodged  in  men's  appetites,  but  these  are  so  far  from  being 
Boate  moral  principles,  that  if  they  were  left  to  their  full  swing,  they 
would  carry  men  to  the  overturning  of  all  morality.  Moral  laws  are  set 
•s  acurb  and  restraint  to  these  exorbitant  desires,  which  ihey  cannot  be 
but  by  rewards  and  punishments,  that  will  overbalance  the  satisfaction 
any  ooe  shall  propose  to  himself  in  the  breach  of  the  law.  if,  there- 
fore, any  thing  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  of  all  men  as  a  law,  all  men 
most  have  a  certain  and  unavoidable  knowledge,  that  certain  and  una- 
v«dable  punishment  will  attend  the  breach  of  it.  For  if  men  can  be 
^[BOfant  or  doubtful  of  what  is  innate,  innate  principles  are  insisted  oa 
nd  u^ed  to  no  purpose ;  trudi  and  certainty  (the  things  pretended)  art 
not  at  all  secured  by  them ;  but  men  are  in  the  same  uncertain,  floating 
ertiUe  with,  as  without  them.  An  evident  indubitable  knowledge  of 
■navoidable  paniahment,  great  enough  to  make  the  transgression  very 
mieligible,  moat  accompany  an  innate  law ;  unless,  with  an  innate  law, 
tbey  eau  suppose  an  innate  gospel  too,  I  would  not  be  here  mistaken, 
as  u,  because  I  deny  an  innate  law,  I  thought  there  were  none  but  positive 
hwt^  Then  ia  a  gnat  deal  of  difference  between  an  innate  law,  and  a  law 
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of  nature ;  between  BometluDg  imprinted  on  our  inind§  in  their  very 
original,  and  aometliiRg  that  we,  being  ignorant  of,  may  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of,  by  die  use  and  dae  application  of  our  natural  faculties. 
And,  1  think,  diey  equally  forsake  the  tnith,  who,  nmniog  into  contrary 
extremes,  eiUier  ^Grm  ao  innate  law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a  law  knowdsle 
by  the  light  of  nature,  i.  e,  without  the  help  of  positive  revelation. 

^  14.  Those  who  maintain  innate  practical  principla,  tell  us  not 
what  theg  are.— The  difference  there  is  amongst  men  in  their  practical 
principles,  is  so  evident,  that,  I  think,  I  need  say  no  more  to  evince 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  innate  moral  rules,  by  this  mart 
of  general  assent ;  and  it  is  enoi^  to  make  one  suspect  that  the  sup- 
positiou  of  such  innate  principles  is  but  an  opinion  taken  up  at  [des' 
sure ;  since  those  who  talk  so  confidently  of  them,  are  so  spanog  to  tell 
8u  which  tbey  are.  This  might  with  justice  be  expected  from  those 
men  who  lay  stress  upon  this  opinion  and  it  gives  occasion  to  distrust 
eitbertheir  knowledge  or  charity,  who,  declaring  that  God  has  imprinted 
on  the  minds  of  men  the  foundaUons  of  knowledge,  and  the  rules  of 
living,  are  yet  so  little  favourable  totheinibrmatiooof  tfaeirnei^bours, 
or  the  quiet  of  mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them  which  they  are,  in 
the  vanety  men  are  diatiacted  with.  But,  in  truth,  were  there  any 
such  innate  principles,  there  would  be  no  need  to  teach  them.  Sid 
men  find  such  innate  propositions  stamped  on  their  miiids,  they  would 
eauly  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  other  truths,  that  they  afterward 
learned  and  deduce  from  them ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  more  easy 
than  to  knotf  what,  and  bow  many,  they  were.  There  could  be  oo 
more  doubt  about  the  number,  than  there  is  about  the  number  of  our 
fingers  ;  and  it  is  like  then  every  system  would  be  ready  to  give  them  ua 
by  tale.  But  since  nobody,  that  I  know,  has  ventured  yet  to  give  s  cata- 
k^ue  of  diem,  ±ey  cannot  blame  those  who  doubt  of  these  innate  piio- 
ciples ;  since  even  they  who  require  men  to  believe  that  there  are  such 
innate  propositions,  do  not  tell  us  what  tbey  are.  It  is  easy  to  foresee, 
that  if'  dinerent  men  of  different  sects  should  go  about  to  give  us  a 
list  of  those  innate  practical  principles,  they  would  set  down  only  such 
as  suited  their  distinct  hypotheses,  and  were  fit  to  support  the  doctnn^ 
of  their  particular  schools  or  churches :  a  plain  evidence  that  there  af« 
no  such  innate  truths.  Nay;  a  great  part  of  men  are  so  far  from  finding 
any  such  innate  moral  principles  in  themselves,  that,  bydenyiijg  fi«^ 
dom  to  mankind,  and  thereby  making  men  no  other  than  bare  madiines, 
diey  take  away  not  only  innate,  but  all  moral  rules  whatsoever,  and 
leave  not  a  possibili^'  to  believe  any  such,  to  those  who  cannot  ccm- 
ceive  bow  any  thing  can  be  capable  of  a  law,  that  is  not  a  IVee  agent ; 
and  upon  that  ground,  they  must  necessarily  reject  all  principles  of  virtue, 
■fkia  cannot  put  morality  and  mechanism  together,  which  are  not  very 
easy  to  be  reconciled,  or  made  consistent. 

S  15.  Lord  Herbert's  innate  principles  examined. — When  I  had 
writ  this,  being  informed  diat  my  Lord  Herbert  had,  in  his  hadt  Lfe 
Veritate,  assigned  these  innate  principles,  I  presently  consulted  him, 
hopir^  to  find,  in  a  man  of  so  great  parts,  something  that  might  satisfy 
me  in  this  point,  and  put  an  end  to  my  inquiry.  In  his  copter  De 
fnttincttt  Nofiinifi,  p>  72,  edit  l656, 1  met  wilb  these  six  marks  )(  bis* 
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IfBtitUBCommmtis:  "1,  Prioritw.'  S.  Independenda.  3.  UniTer- 
aalitas.  4.  Certitudo.  5.  Necesaitiu,"  i.  e.  as  he  explaiua  it, "  fiicuint 
•d  homiius  conservationem.  6.  Modus  confomiationis,  i.  e.  Asaeiuiu 
Dulld  interponti  mord."  And  at  ihe  latter  end  of  his  little  treatise, 
De  R^^OKt  Laici,  he  sa^s  tbis  of  these  inoate  principles :  "  Adeo  ut 
Don  uniuscujuavia  religionn  confinio  arctentiir  que  ubique  vigeut  veri- 
lates.  Sunt  enim  in  ipsft  mente  ccelitus  descripta,  nullisque  tradi- 
lioiiilHU,  sive  scripbis,  aive  nou  scriptis,  obnoxiie,"  p.  3 ;  and, "  Veri- 
lates  Doatne  Catholicse,  qiue  tanquam  iodubia  Dei  effata  in  foro  interiori 
deacnpic"  Thus  having  given  the  raarka  of  the  innate  principles,  or 
cooiDon  notions,  and  asserted  their  being  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
men  by  the  hand  of  God,  he  proceeda  to  set  them  down,  and  they  are 
these:  "  I.  Esse  aliquod  supremum  numen.  2.  Numen  illiid  coli 
debere;  S.  Virtutem  cum  pietate  conjunctam  oplimani  esse  radonem 
cultftadivini  4.  Resipiscendum  esse  i  peccatls.  5,  Dari  prseminm 
id  ponuun  poat  hanc  vitam  transactam."  Though  I  allow  these  to  be 
dear  tntths,  and  such  as,  if  rightly  explained,  a  rational  creabire  can 
IwnHy  avoid  giving  his  assent  to ;  yet  I  think .  he .  is  far  from  provhtg 
diein  innate  mipressions  "  in  fofo  interiori  descripts."  For  I  must 
take  leaw  to  observe, 

^  l6.  first.  That  these  five  propositionB  are  either  not  all,  or  more 
than  all,  those  common  notions  writ  on  our  minds  bythefingerof  God, 
if  it  were  reasonable  to  believe  any  at  all  to  be  so  written.  Since 
Ibere  are  other  propositions,  which,  even  by  his  own  rules,  have  as  just 
a  preteDce  to  such  an  original,  and  may  be  as  well  admitted  for  innate 
principles,  as,  at  least,  some  of  these  five  he  enumerates,  viz.  "  Do'  as 
dwa  wouldst  be  dime  unto ;"  and,  perhaps,  some  hundreds  of  others, 
when  well  considered. 

^  17.  Secondbf,  That  all  bis  marks  are  not  to  be  found  in  each  of 
lus  five  propositions,  viz,  his  first,  second,  and  third  marks,  agree  per- 
feetfy  to  neither  of  them ;  and  the  first,  second,  third,  fborth,  and  sistfa 
■aito,  agree  but  ill  to  his  third,  fourth,  and  fififa  propositions.  For, 
beaidea  Oial,  we  are  assured  from  histoiy,  of  many  men,  nay,  whole 
wnaofu,  wbo  doubt  or  disbdieve  some  or  all  of  them ;  I  cannot  see 
bow  Ae  third,  viz. "  That  rirtue  joined  with  pie^,  is  the  best  worship 
of  God,"  can  be  an  innate  principle,  when  the  name,  or  sound,  virtue, 
is  wo  bald  to  be  understood ;  liable  to  so  much  uncertainly  in  its  signi- 
fication ;  and  the  thing  it  stands  for,  so  much  contended  about,  and 
difficult  to  be  known.  And,  therefore,  this  can  be  but  a  very  uncertain 
rale  of  human  prtctice,  and  serve  but  very  little  to  the  conduct  of  our 
liree,  aitd  is,  tiierefore,  very  unfit  to  be  assigned  as  an  irmale  practical 


^  18.  For  let  as  consider  this  proposition  as  to  its  meaning  (for' it  is 
(be  wnae,  and  not  sound,  that  is,  and  must  be,  the  principle  or  common 
notioa),viz.  "  Vinne  is  the  best  worship  of  God;'  i.e.  is  most  accept- 
able to  htm ;  which,  if  virtue  be  taken,  as  most  commonly  it  is,  for 
tWwr  acticHis  which,  according  to  the  dififerent  opinions  of  several  coun- 
tries,, are  accounted  laudable,  will  be  a  proposition  so  ^  from  being 
oartain,  that  it  will  not  be  true.  If  virtue  be  taken  for  actions  co»- 
B-to  God's  will,  or  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  God  which  is  the 
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troe  and  odI^  mesBure  of  virtue,  when  virttie  is  used  to  signify  what  is 
in  its  nature  right  and  good,  then  this  proposition,  "  That  virtue  is  the 
best  worship  of  God,"  will  be  most  true  and  certain,  but  of  very  little 
use  in  human  life,  since  it  will  amount  to  no  more  but  this,  viz. "  That 
God  is  pleased  with  the  doing  of  what  he  commands ;"  which  a  man 
may  certeinly  know  to  b^  true,  without  knowing  what  it  is  that  God 
doth  command ;  and  so  be  as  far  from  any  rule  or  principle  of  his 
actions,  as  he  was  before ;  and,  I  think,  very  few  wilt  take  a  proposition 
which  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  viz.  "  That  God  is  pleased  with 
the  doing  of  what  he  himself  commands,"  for  an  innate  moral  principle 
wnt  on  the  minds  of  all  men  (however  true  and  certain  it  miy  be),  since 
it  teaches  so  little.  Whosoever  does  so,  vril!  have  reason  to  think 
hundreds  of  propositions  innate  principles,  since  diere  are  many,  which 
have  as  good  a  title  as  this,  to  be  received  for  sucb,  which  nobody  yet 
ever  put  into  that  rank  of  innate  principles. 

^  19-  Nor  is  the  fourth  proposition  (viz. "  Men  roust  repent  of  their 
sins,")  much  more  instructive,  till  what  those  actions  are,  that  are  meant 
by  sins,  be  set  down.  For  the  word  peccata,  or  sins,  being  put,  as  it 
usually  is,  to  signify,  in  general,  ill  actions,  tl^t  will  draw  punishment 
upon  the  doers,  what  great  principle  of  morally  can  that  be,  to  tell  us 
we  should  be  sorry,  and  cease  to  do  that  which  will  bring  mischief  upon 
us,  without  knowing  what  those  particular  actions  are,  that  will  do  sof 
indeed,  this  is  a  very  true  proposition,  and  fit  to  be  inculcated  on,  and 
received  by  those,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  taught,  what  actions, 
in  all  kinds,  are  sins ;  but  neither  this,  nor  the  former,  can  be  imagined 
to  be  innate  principles,  nor  to  be  of  any  use,  if  they  were  innate,  unless 
the  particular  measures  and  bounds  of  all  virtues  and  vices,  were  en- 
graven in  meu's  minds,  and  were  innate  principles  also,  which,  I  think, 
is  very  much  to  be  doubted.  And,  therefore,  1  imagine,  it  will  scarcely 
seem  possible,  that  God  should  eugrave  principles  in  men's  minds,  in 
words  of  uncertain  signification,  such  as  virtues  and  sins,  which,  amongst 
different  men,  stand  for  different  things ;  nay,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  in  words  at  all,  which,  being  in  most  of  these  principles  very 
general  names,  cannot  be  understood,  but  by  knowing  the  particulars 
comprehended  under  them.  And,  in  the  practical  instances,  the  mea- 
sures must  be  taken  from  the  knowledge  of  the  actions  themselves,  and 
the  rules  of  them  abstracted  from  words,  and  antecedent  to  the  know- 
ledge (^ names;  which  rules  a  nun  must  know,  what  language  soever 
bechance  lolearn,  whether  Engli^  or  Japanese;  or  if  heahould  learn 
no  language  at  all,  or  never  should  understand  the  use  of  words,  as 
happens  in  the  case  of  dumb  and  deaf  men.  When  it  shall  bs  made 
out,  that  men,  ignorant  of  words,  or  untaught  by  the  laws  and  customs 
of  their  counby,  know  that  it  is  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  not  to  kill 
another  man ;  not  to  know  more  women  than  one ;  not  to  procure 
abortion ;  not  to  expose  their  children  ;  not  to  take  from  another  what 
is  his,  though  we  waut  it  ourselves,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and 
supply  his  wants ;  and  whenever  we  have  doae  the  contrary,  we  ou^it 
to  repent,  be  sorry,  wad  resolve  to  dD  to  no  more ;  when,  1  say,  all  meo 
dull  be  proved  actually  to  know  and  allow  all  these  and  a  thounnd 
«A«r  such  rukt,  all  which  come  under  these  two  general  wonU  made 
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«>e  «f  Mhom,  ve.  ''virtotM  et  peccds,"  firtoes  and  bidb,  tlieTe  wtH  be 
more  retson  for  Rdmit^g  Ifaue  and  die  like,  fer  commoii  notioRs,  ami 
pracdcd  principlM ;  yet,  after  all,  raMveiaal  conseDt  ^were  there  tmy  m 
■•oral  pripciples)  lo  traths,  the  knowledge  wbenor  may  be  attained 
otherwise,  would  scarce  prove  them  to  be  innate ;  whicb  ii  all  I 
eoatend  far. 

%  90.  OUtct.  Imiate  prmafUs  may  bt  carrupted.  awwertd. — ■ 
Nor  wiH  it  be  of  mndi  moment  here,  to  ofier  that  very  ready,  but  not 
farj  aoaterial  ansvier,  (viz.)  That  the  innate  principlea  of  morality, 
may,  by  education  and  custom,  and  die  general  opinion  of  those 
BBot^ct  whom  we  converse,  be  darkened,  and,  at  last,  qaite  worn  out 
«f  Ae  Minds  of  nen.  WUch  aasertioB  of  diein,  if  true,  quite  takes 
swnythe  argvmairtof  iiniverM]  consent,  1^  which  this  t^imion  of  innate 
priiieiples  m  endeavoured  to  be  proved ;  antem  ihose  men  will  think 
It  reasonable,  that  fteir  jmvale  persuasions,  or  that  of  their  party,  should 
paas  fer  wiivend  consent ;  a  ming  not  unfrequently  done,  when  men, 
[isiiiiimiiin^  themselvBB  to  be  the  only  masters  of  right  reason,  cast  by 
«he  wiles  and  ojiimoaa  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  not  worAy  &e  reckoor 
■ig.  And  then  their  ai^ument  stands  thus :  "  The  praiciples  which  ril 
maafcind  allow  for  true,  u«  innate ;  those  Ant  men  of  right  reasoa 
mhsHt,  are  the  principles  allowed  by  all  mankind ;  we,  and  Aioae  of  onr 
■und,  SR  men  vf  reason ;  thereCim,  we  agreeing,  onr  principles  are 
innate ;"  which  is  a  very  pretty  way  of  aiding,  and  a  short  cut  to 
■iWBbility.  For  otherwise  it  will  be  veiy  hard  to  understand,  how 
there  be  some  principles,  which  all  men  do  acknowledge  and  agree  in ; 
and  yet  there  are  none  of  tiiose  prioaplas,  whkh  are  not  by  d^naved 
tmUmu,  and  ill  aducation,  blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  many  men ; 
wfcach  is  to  say,  that  all  men  admit,  but  yet  many  men  do  deny,  and 
diswnt  from  then.  And,  indeed,  the  suppo8ia<m  of  sudi  first  pr»- 
dpies  will  serve  ns  to  veiy  little  purpose ;  and  we  shall  be  as  much  at 
a  loss  with,  as  without  them,  if  they  may,  by  any  human  power,  such  as 
is  tbe  wU  of  oor  teachers,  or  opinions  of  our  companions,  he  altered 
or  lost  in  us ;  and  notwithstandnig  all  this  boast  of  fint  prindples,  and 
iuMle  l^t,  we  shidi  be  as  mueh  in  die  dark  and  uncertainty,  as  if  there 
were  no  such  dm^  at  all ;  it  being  all  mw,  to  have  no  rule,  and  <me 
ibat  will  warp  any  way;  or  amongst  various  and  conlTat7  rules,  not  to 
know  which  is  the  r^t.  But  coooeming  innate  principles,  1  desire 
these  asen  to  say,  whether  diey  can,  or  cannot,  by  education  and  custom, 
be  bhined  and  blotted  oat ;  if  they  cannot,  we  must  find  them  in  all 
maokiDd  alike.and  diey  must  be  clear  ineveiybo^f;  and  if  they  may  au&r 
variatKKi  frmn  advuititious  notions,  vre  must  then  find  them  clearest 
and  moat  pers]»cuous  nearest  the  fountain,  in  children  and  illiterate 
peo|de,  who  have  received  least  impresnon  from  foreign  opinions.  Let 
ibem  take  which  side  diey  please,  they  will  certainly  find  it  inconsistent 
with  visible  matter  of  fact,  and  daily  observation. 

^  SI.  CotttntrvprindpletintheiBortd, — I  easily  grsnt  that  there  are 
great  nnmbers  of  opinioBs,  which,  by  men  <rf  d^erent  countries,  edn- 
cations,  and  tempera,  are  received  and  embraced  as  first  and  unques- 
titmriile  principles,  many  «4iereof,bo*hfor  their  absurdity,  as  well  as  op- 
positions to  one  another,  it  is  impossible  should  be  true.  But  yet  all  ihose 
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propasitiom,  how  remote  soever  ftom  reuKm,  are  §o  sscred  some- 
where or  other,  that  men,  even  of  good  underatanding  in-  other 
nutters,  will  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  and  whatever  is  dearest  to 
them,  than  suffer  tliemselves  to  doubt,  or  others  to  question,  the  truth 
of  them. 

^  S2.  How  mm  commonfy  come  by  their  ynndpUt. — Tills,  how- 
ever strange  it  ma;  seem,  is  that  which  every  day's  experience  con- 
firms; and  will  not,  peihaps,  appear  so  woaderiiil,  if  we  consider  the 
ways  and  steps  by  which  it  is  brought  about ;  and  bow  really  it  ma; 
come  to  pass,  that  doctrines,  that  have  been  derived  from  no  better  ori- 
ginal than  the  superstition  of  a  nurse,  and  the  authority  of  an  old  wo- 
man, may,  by  length  of  time,  and  consent  of  neighbours,  grow,  up  to  the 
dignityof  principlesinreligion  ormorallty.  For  such  who  are  careful  (as 
Aey  call  it)  to  principle  children  well  (and  few  there  be  who  have  not 
a  set  of  those  principles  for  them,  which  they  believe  in),  instil  into  the 
UBwary,  and,  as  yet,  unprejudiced  understanding  (for  white  paper  re- 
ceives any  diaracters),  those  doctrines  they  would  have  them  retain  and 
profess.  These  being  taught  them  as  soon  as  theyhave  any  apprehen- 
sion; and  Htill  as  they  grow  up,  coufinned  to  ihem,  either  by  the  open 
'  profession,  or  tacit  consent,  of  all  tfaey  have  to  do  with,  or,  at  least,  by 
those  of  whose  vnsdom,  knowledge,  and  piety,  they  have  an  opinitm, 
whoneversufferthosepropositionslobe  otherwise  mentioned  but  as  the 
basis  and  foundation  on  which  they  build  their  religion  uid  manners ; 
come,  by  these  means,  to  have  the  reputation  of  unquestionable,  self-evi- 
dent, and  innate  truths. 

§  23.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  men,  so  instructed,  are  grown 
up,  and  reflect  on  their  own  minds,  they  cannot  find  any  thing  more 
ancient  there,  than  diose  opinions  which  were  taught  them  before  their 
memory  began  to  keep  aregisterctf  their  actions,  or  date  the  time  when 
any  new  thing  appeared  to  them;  and,  therefore,  make  no  scruple  to 
conclude,  that  those  propositions,  of  whose  knowledge  they  can  find  in 
themselves  no  original,  were  certainly  the  impress  of  God  and  nature 
upon  their  minds ;  and  not  taught  them  by  any  <Hie  else.  These  ihey 
eutertain  and  submit  to,  as  many  do  to  their  parents,  with  veneration ; 
not  because  it  is  natural,  nor  do  children  do  it  where  they  are  not  so 
taught,  but  because,  having  been  always  so  educated,  and  having  no  re- 
membrance of  the  beginning  of  this  respect,  they  think  it  is  natural. 

^  &4,  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  almost  unavoidable  to  come 
to  pass,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  the  constitution  of 
human  affairs,  wherein  most  men  cannot  live  without  employing  their 
time  in  the  daily  labours  of  their  calling :  nor  be  at  quiet  in  their  minds, 
without  some  foundation  or  principle  to  rest  their thou^ts  on.  There 
is  scarce  any  one  so  fioatiog  and  superficial  in  his  understanding,  who 
bath  not  some  reverenced  propositions,  which  are  to  him  the  principles 
on  which  be  bottoms  his  reasonings,  and  by  which  he  Judgedi  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong;  which  some,  wanting  skill  and 
leisure,  and  others  the  inclination,  and  some  being  langht  ^t  they 
ought  not  to  examine,  there  are  few  to  be  found  who  are  not  exposed 
by  their  ignorance,  laziness,  educatton,  or  precipilaiKy,  to  take  them 
upon  trust. 
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§  85.  This  is  evident!;  the  case  of  a)t  children  and  joung  folks,  and 
cuBtom,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  seldom  failing  to  make  them  wor- 
kup for  divine,  what  she  hath  inured  them  to  bow  dteir  minds,  and 
snbmit  tbeir  undentandingB  to,  it  is  no  wonder  that  grown  men,  either 
pcrplezed  in  (he  necessai^?  afiain  of  life,  or  hot  in  the  pursuit  of  ple^ 
■urea,  riionld  not  seriously  sit  down  tw  examine  their  own  tenets,  espe- 
ciatly  when  one  of  their  principles  is,  that  principles  ought  not  to  be 
qseaticMied.  And  had  men  leisure,  parts,  and  will,  wbo  is  there  almost 
mat  dare  shake  the  foundations  of  nil  his  past  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
endure  to  bring  upon  himself  the  shame  of  having  been  a  long  time 
wboil;  in  mistake  and  error?  Who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  contend 
witb  the  reproach  which  is  every  where  prepared  for  those  who  dare 
venture  (o  dissent  from  the  received  opimona  of  their  country  or  party  f 
And  wber»  is  the  man  to  be  found  that  can  patiently  prepare  himself  to 
bear  the  name  of  whimsical,  sceptical,  or  niheist,  which  he  is  sure  to 
meet  with,  who  does  in  the  least  scruple  any  of  the  common  opinions  i 
And  be  will  be  much  more  afraid  to  question  tiiose  principles,  when 
he  ahall  diink  them,  as  most  men  do,  tne  standards  set  up  by  God  in 
his  mind,  to  be  die  rule  and  touchstone  of  all  odier  opinions.  And 
what  can  hinder  him  from  thinking  them  sacred,  when  he  finds  them 
the  earliest  of  all  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  most  reverenced  by  others  t 

S  26.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how,  by  these  means,  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  men  worship  the  idols  that  have  been  aet  up  in  their  minds,  grow 
fond  of  the  notions  they  have  been  long  acquainted  with  diere,  and 
slanp  die  cbwicters  of  divinity  upon  Absurdities  and  errors;  become 
nslous  TolarieB  to  bulls  and  monkeys;  and  contend  too,  fight  and  die, 
in  defence  of  their  opinions  :  "  Dum  solos  credit  habendos  esse  deos, 
quoa  ipse  colit."  For  since  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  soul,  which 
are  almost  constantly,  though  not  alw^  warily  nor  wisely  employed, 
.  would  not  know  how  to  move,  for  want  of  a  foundation  and  fooling,  in 
most  men,  who,  through  lazioeis  or  avocation,  do  not,  or  for  want  of 
time,  or  true  helps,  or  for  other  causes,  cannot  peneUale  into  the  piin- 
Ofrfea  of  knowledge,  and  trace  troth  to  its  fountain  and  original,  it  is  na- 
tar^  for  them,  and  almost  unavoidable,  to  take  up  widi  some  borrowed 
principka ;  whioh  being  reputed  and  presumed  to  be  the  evident  prooA 
<tf  other  tfaiiWB,  are  thought  not  to  need  any  other  proof  themselves. 
Whoever  shall  receive  any  of  these  into  bis  mind,  arHl  entertain  them 
Jbu«  with  the  reverence  usually  pud  to  prindj^es,  never  venturing  to 
enmine  them,  but  accustoming  himself  to  believe  them,  because  they 
are  to  be  bdieved,  may  take  up  from  his  education,  and  the  ^hioDs  of 
his  country,  any  absurdity  for  innate  principles ;  and  by  long  poiing 
on  the  same  objects,  so  dim  his  si^t,  as  to  take  monsters  kx^ed  in  hit 
own  brain,  for  the  images  of  the  Deity,  and  the  workmanship  of  his 
handa. 

^  27.  Prittdfiet  mtut  be  examined, — By  this  progress,  how  many 
ikne  are  who  arrive  at  principles,  which  diey  believe  iimate,  may  be 
flamiyobaerved,  in  the  vaneiy  of  opposite  principles  held  and  contended 
(or  .by  all  aorta  and  degtees  of  men.  ~  Aitd  he  that  shall  deny  this  to 
be  the  method,  wherein  most  men  proceed  to  the  alisurance  they  have 
of  At  truth  ud  eaidence  of  their  principles,  will,  perfaapa,  find  it  a 
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hard  matta^f  bd;  other  way  to  account  for  tbe  cotitiar3>  tenets,  which 
are  finnjj  believed,  confidently  asserted,  and  with  great  numbers,  are 
ready,  at  any  time,  to  seal  with  their  blood.  And,  indeed,  if  it  be  the 
privilege  of  innate  principles  to  be  received  upon  their  own  authority, 
without  examination,  I  know  not  what  may  not  be  believed,  or  how 
any  one's  principles  can  be  questioned.  If  they  may,  and  ought  to  be 
examined  and  tried,  I  desire  to  know  how  first  and  innate  principles 
can  be  tried ;  or,  at  least,  it  ia  reasonable  to  demand  the  marks  and 
characters  whereby  the  genuine  innate  principles  may  be  distinguished 
from  others ;  that  so,  amidst  the  great  variety  of  pretenders,  I  may  be 
kept  from  mistakes,  in  so  material  a  point  as  this.  When  this  is  done, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  embrace  such  welcome  and  useful  propositions ; 
and  till  then,  I  may  with  modesty  doubt,  since,  I  fear,  universal  con- 
sent,  which  ia  the  only  one  produced,  will  scarce  prove  a  sufficient 
mark  to  direct  my  choice,  and  assure  me  of  any  innate  principles. 
From  what  has  been  said,  I  tliink  it  past  doubt,  that  there  are  no  prac- 
tical principles  wherein  all  men  agree ;  and,  therefore,  none  inuate . 

CHAP.  IV. 

OTUEB    CONSIDEBATIONS    CONCEBNING    INNATE    PBIMCIPLES, 
BOTH    SPECULATIVE    AND    PRACTICAL. 

^  I.  Principles  not  innate,  tinleis  their  ideas  be  innate. — Had 
those,  who  would  persuade  us  that  there  are  innate  principles,  not 
taken  ihem  together  in  gross,  but  considered  separately  the  parts  out 
of  which  those  propositions  are  made,  they  would  not,  periiaps,  have 
been  so  forward  to  believe  they  were  innate.  Since,  if  the  ideas  which 
made  up  those  truths,  were  not,  it  was  impossible  that  the  propoaitkma 
made  up  of  them  should  be  innate,  or  the  knowledge  of  them  bom 
with  us.  For  if  the  ideas  be  not  inuate,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
mind  was  without  those  principles,  and  then  they  will  not  be  innate, 
but  be  derived  from  some  other  original.  For  where  tbe  ideas  them- 
selves are  not,  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  no  assent,  no  mental  or 
verbal  propositions  about  them. 

§  2,  Ideas,  especially  those  belonging  to  principUs,  not  born  with 
children. — If  we  will  attentively  consider  uew-born  children,  we  shall 
have  little  reason  to  think  that  they  bring  many  ideas  into  the  world 
widilhem.  For  bating,peThaps,somefaintideasof  hunger, and  thirst, 
and  warmth,  uid  some  pains  which  they  may  have  felt  in  the  womb,' 
there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  seUled  ideas  at  all  in  them ; 
eapecially  of  ideas  answering  the  tenns  which  make  up  tboat  universal 
fnropositi(»is  that  are  esteemed  innate  principles.  One  may  perceive, 
how,  by  d^reea,  afterward,  ideaa  come  into  their  minds;  and  that 
they  get  no  more,  nor  no  other,  than  what  experience,  and  the  obser- 
vation of  thills  that  come  in  their  way,  ftmHsh  tbem  with,  which  might 
be  enou^  to  saAiafy  ua  that  they  are  not  origtaal  characters  stamped  on 
the  naiad. 

^  3.  "  It  is  impoaeible  for  die  same  thi^  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  is 
certainly  (if  there  be  ai^  nich)  u  iaaaie  pnociple.  But  can  any  obb 
dunk,  or  will  way  one  Bsy,  that  unposaibilky  sDd  identic  are  two  iasata 
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iiiaas  ?  Are  dwj  audi  u  all  maaldod  have,  ud  brings  into  tbe  world 
w^  tbem  \  And  are  they  diose  wluch  are  the  first  in  ckildrea,  and  «»• 
teccdent  to  all  acquired  onea  ?  If  tbey  are  innate,  tbey  muM  oeeda  bs 
wo.  Ualb  a  child  an  idea  of  impouibilit;  and  identity,  bef(»«  it  has  of 
white  or  Uadc,  sweet  or  bitter?  And  is  it  from  the  luiowledge  tA  thia 
principle,  that  it  condudes,  that  wormwood  nibbed  on  the  nipple,  hath 
not  the  same  taate  that  it  used  to  receive  from  thence  \  Is  it  the  actual 
knowledge  of  "  impoasibile  eat  idem  ease,  et  noa  esse,"  that  makes  a 
child  dirtii^ish  between  its  mother  and  a  stranger  \  or,  that  makes  it 
fond,  of  the  one,  and  Bee  the  other  f  Or  does  the  mind  regidate  itself, 
and  its  aaaei^  by  ideas  that  it  never  yet  had  f  Or  the  uwlerrtaodii^ 
drvw  corkcluaioas  from  principlea  which  it  never  yet  knew  or  undei>- 
atood  i  The  names  anpossibility  and  identity  stand  for  two  ideas,  so 
&r  from  beii^  innate,  or  bom  with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great 
care  and  attentxNi  X6  foim  them  right  in  our  undentandii^.  Tbeyare 
ao  fu  from  being  brought  into  the  world  with  ui,  so  remote  from  the 
thoughta  of  in&ncy  and  childhood,  that  I  bdieve,  upon  examination,  it 
will  be  found  that  many  grown  men  want  them. 

§  4,  Identity,  an  idea  not  innate. — If  identity  (to  iastaDce  in  that 
■lone)  be  a  native  impression,  and  consequently  so  clear  and  obvioua 
to  ua,  that  we  must  needs  koow  it  even  fr^imourcradles,  I  would  gladly 
be  reaolved  by  one  of  seven,  or  seventy  yeara  old,  whether  a  man,  being 
a  creature,  consistii^  of  soul  and  body,  be  the  same  man  when  his 
bod;  i>  changed !  Whether  Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras,  having  had 
die  same  soul,  were  the  same  men,  though  they  lived  several  ages 
aawnderf  Nay,  whether  the  cock  too,  wiacb  had  the  same  soul,  were 
not  the  same  with  both  of  them  i  Whereby,  perhaps,  it  will  appear, 
that  our  idea  of  sameness  ii  not  so  settled  and  clearaa  to  deserve  to  bs 
diought  imate  in  us.  For  if  (hose  innate  ideas  are  not  clear  and  di^ 
tinei,  ao  aa  to  be  oniversally  known,  and  naturally  i^reed  on,  they 
CMiBOt  be  subjects  of  universal  and  undonbted  truths ;  but  will  be  tha 
■nnvoidable  occasion  of  perpetual  uncertainty.  For,  I  suj^xne,  every 
one's  idea  of  identhy  will  not  be  the  same  that  Pythi^^oras  and  others 
of  bis  foUoweis  have:  and  whicti  dwn  shall  be  truer  Which  innate  { 
Or  are  there  two  different  ideas  of  tdMiti^,  both  innate  ? 

%  o.  Nor  let  any  one  ttink  diat  the  qncalions  I  bave  here  proposed 
aboottbe  identily  c^man,  are  bare  empty  speculations ;  vdiichifthey 
w<en,  would  be  cnoi^  to  shew  that  there  was  in  the  understandings  «f 
'men  no  innate  idea  of  identity.  He  ^t  shall,  with  a  little  attention, 
nflect  on  the  resurrection,  and  consider  that  divine  justice  will  bring  to 
judgment  at  the  last  day,  die  very  same  persons  to  be  happy  or  mis&- 
lable  in  the  other,  who  did  well  or  ill  in  this  life,  will  find  i^  periiapa, 
■ot  c«sy  to  resolve  with  himself,  what  makes  the  sanM  man,  or  wherein 
identic  consists ;  and  vein  not  be  Ibrwud  to  think  he  and  every  one, 
evoi  childrao  Aemsehes,  have  naturalh  a  clear  idea  of  it 

&  6.  Wkoh  mtd  pari,  not  imiate  ideas. — Let  us  examine  that  pn»- 
ciple  of  mathonatics,  via.  "  that  a  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part."  This, 
1  take  it,  u  reckoned  amongst  innate  princi^es.  I  am  sure  it  has  aa 
good  a  thle  as  any  to  be  thooriit  so ;  which,  yet,  nobody  can  think  it 
to  be,  when  he  coonders  the  ideas  it  comprehendAn  it,  "  whole  and 
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ptut,"  are  perfectly  relalive ;  but  die  poailive  ideas  to  which  they  pro- 
perly snd  nninediitely  belong,  are  extenutHi  and  number,  of  which 
alooe,  whole  and  part  are  relations.  So  that  if  whole  and  part  are  innate 
ideas,  eztenaion  and  number  must  beso  too,  it  being  impossible  to  have 
an  idea  of  a  relation,  without  having  any  at  all  of  £e  tniiig  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  in  uriiich  it  is  fomided.  Now,  whether  the  minds  of  men 
have  naturally  imprinted  on  them  the  ideas  of  extension  and  number, 
I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  h^o  are  the  patrons  of  innate  prin- 
ciples. 

§  7.  Ideas  of worthip  not  innale. — "  That  Giod  is  to  be  worshipped," 
is,  without  doubt,  as  great  a  truth  as  any  can  enter  into  the  mind  of 
man,  and  deserves  the  tirat  place  amongst  all  practical  principles.  But 
yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  thought  innate,  unless  the  ideas  of  God  and 
worship  are  innate.  That  the  idea  the  term  worship  stands  for, 
is  not  in  the  understanding  o£  children,  and  a  character  stamped  oa 
the  mind  in  its  first  original,  I  think,  will  be  easily  granted  by  any  one 
that  considers  how  few  there  be  amongst  grown  men,  who  have  a  clear 
atid  distinct  notion  of  it.  And,  I  suppose,  there  cannot  be  any  diing 
mote  ridiculous,  than  to  say,  that  children  have  this  practical  principle 
innate,  that  God  is  to  be  wmahipped ;  and  yet,  that  they  know  not  what 
that  worship  of  God  is,  which  is  their  duty.     But  to  pass  by  this : 

§  8.  Idea  of  God  not  itmate. — If  any  idea  can  be  imagined  innate, 
the  idea  of  God  may,  of  all  olbera,  for  many  reasons,  be  thought  so ; 
since  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  there  should  be  innate  moral  principles, 
without  an  innate  idea  of  a  Deity  :  without  a  noti(Hi  of  a  law^uaker, 
it  is  impossible  to  have  a  notion  of  a  law,  and  an  obIq;ation  to  observe 
it.  Beudes  the  Adieists,  taken  notice  of  amongst  the  ancients,  and 
left  branded  upon  the  records  of  history,  hath  not  navigation  discovered, 
in  these  latter  ages,  whc4e  nations  at  the  Bay  of  Soldaoia,*  in  Brazil,t 
Boranday,  %  and  in  the  Caribbee  Islands,  &c.  amongst  whom  th^ 
was  to  be  found  no  notion  of  a  God,  no  religion.  Nicholaus  del  Tecfao, 
in  literis  ex  Paraquaria  de  Caaiguarum  conversione,  has  these  words  :§ 
"  Reperi  earn  gentem  nullum  nomen  habere,  quod  Deum  et  hominu 
animam  s^nificet,  nulla  sacra  habet,  nulla  idola."  These  are  instances 
of  nations  where  unculbvated  nature  has  been  left  to  itself,  without 


the  help  of  letters  and  discipline,  and  the  improvements  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences. But  there  are  others  to  be  found,  who  have  enjoyed  these  in  a 
very  great  measure,  who  yet,  for  want  of  a  due  application  of  their 


thou^u  this  way,  want  the  idea  and  knowledge  (^  God.  It  will,  t 
doubt  not,  be  a  surprise  to  others,  as  it  was  to  me,  to  find  the  Siamites 
of  this  number.  But  for  this,  let  them  consult  the  King  of  France's 
late  envoy  thither,  [|  vrho  gives  no  better  account  of  the  Chinese  them- 
selves.^ And  if  we  will  not  believe  La  Loubere,  the  missionaries  of 
Chma,  even  the  Jesuits  themselves,  the  great  encomiasts  of  the  Chinese, 
do  all,  to  a  man,  agree,  and  will  convince  us,  that  the  sect  of  the  literati, 
or  learned,  keejnng  to  the  old  religion  of  China,  and  the  ruling  party 

*R<wapiidTtie*aiot,p.  f.  t  Jo.  da  Leij,  c  Ifi. 

t  Uutiaien  £^    Ivrj.^  *°Hf'  ^'■"B''"'  HI' 

(  RaUtin  tripTcide  rebui  indicii  Culipiuum  ^i, 

•  - ao.iti.iLc  ts.i 
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there,  »fe  an  of  tbem  Atfaeuto.  [Vid.  Xaverette,  in  the  collectiwkor 
Tomes,  vol.  I.  and  HisloriB  Cultus  Sinensium.]  And,  perhaps,  if 
we  ibould,  with  attention,  mind  the  lives  and  discourses  of  people  noi 
M  fir  <^,  we  Bbould  haTe  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  manj,  in  man 
civilized  countries,  have  no  veiy  strong  and  dear  impressiooa  of  ^ 
Deitj  upon  Aeir  minds :  and  that  the  complaints  of  Atheism,  made 
from  the  pulpit,  sre  not  without  reason.  And  though  onlj  some  profli- 
gate wretches  own  it  too  bare^cedly  now ;  jet,  pet^ps,  we  should  hear 
more  tbao  we  do  of  it  from  others,  did  not  the  fear  of  the  magistrate's 
•word,  or  their  nd^bour's  censure,  tie  up  people's  tongues ;  which, 
were  the  apprehensions  of  punishment  or  shame  taken  awaj,  would  as 
openly  proclaim  their  Atheism,  as  their  lives  do.* 

*  Oa  Uiii  Tc^MniBg  of  tb*.  aatbor  agaiiiit  iiuiatc  ideu,  fcreitblune  h>tb  been  liid,  be* 
eiueit  (FCTU  to  innlidite  in  argament  commoDtj  nied  to  prowe  the  being  of  m  Ood,  *ii. 
■n«nd  eoowDt.  To  wUch  nar  nlhoi  kuwcn:*  •■  t  think  that  tbe  nnlTcfaal  cooMDl 
ofMukind  aato  Ibebehg  of  ftOad.imoiiDta  to  thsa  much,  that  the  vuti;  greater  majatily 
if  aankindhan,  inall  igci  of  ibe  world,  Kttwl]^  beliered  aGod;  tbtt  Ihcmajoritj  of  tbe 
mnriiuDg  part  bam  doi  ■etaatlr  di^lieved  it;  and,  coDMqaenll;,  thow  wbo  bare 
■cnaH;  oppBMd  tbe  belief  of  a  Ood,  bare  trnlv  been  icrj  few.  So  tbaicompaTiif  tbOM 
that  ban  actaallT  dUwHeved,  wtlb  thme  who  baie  ai^oalt;  beliered  a  God,  their  nuoibei 
sw  iDcoandetaUc,  that  in  reipeet  of  thiiineoaiparabljgieater  majoriljof  ihoKwhohare 
•wwd  tbe  brKef  of  a  Ood,  h  may  be  idd  to  be  the  nuiretul  conwni  of  aankind. 

"Thbnall  tke  naiTenal  eoniCDt  whicb  truth  or  imtlei  of  fad  will  allow;  and,  ibcr» 
ftn,  an  tbat  can  be  made  dm  of  to  prove  a  God.  Bolif  any  one  would  extend  it  firlbet, 
a^  qieak  ileceitfully  for  God ;  if  this  nniTerulilj  iboaJd  be  argcd  in  a  itrid  leme,  not 
fcf  Boch  (be  loajaTily,  but  for  a  general  content  ofeieijone,  eTen'loanMD,  in  all  ages  and 
4MUriee,  tKi  wonid  make  it  cither  no  arguaent,  oi  a  perfectly  oieleM  and  UDneceaiarj 
•■e.  Fk  if  any  oim  deny  a  God,  inch  a  anirErMlity  of  cohrdI  ii  deatroyed;  and  if  no- 
bedrdeeadeay  aGwl,wbal  need  of  argninentf  toconTiDceAlheiita? 

'  1  Wfnld  cn*e  teare  to  »k  joai  locdiliip,  were  tfaere  ctct  in  the  world  any  Atheiiti  ot 
■o!  IT  there  wen  not,  what  need  ii  there  of  raising  a  qaeitlon  about  (he  being  of  a  God, 
•kea  BolMNly  qneitioM  it!  What  need  of  proTiiioDa!  arguments  againil  ■  rsuli,  from  which 
■aatiadarc  to  wholly  fna;  and  whicb,  by  a  univenai  cantent,  Ihey  may  be  prnumed  to 
be  •ecoie  from  ?  If  yon  tay  (ai  I  doubt  not  but  you  will)  that  there  haie  been  Atheist)  in 
Ac  warld,  then  yoor  totdihip'a  uuitenal  content  reduces  itself  to  only  a  great  majority; 
and  tben  make  that  majority  ai  great  ai  yon  will,  what  1  ha<c  inid  in  the  place  quoted  by 
jewlordsUp,  loavnit  in  ittfnll  force;  and  I  haTenot  laid  one  word  that  does  In  the  least 
MTilidatethu  argument  fill  a  God.  The  argument  I  wai  npon  there,  was  to  shew,  that  the 
Uca  of  God  waa  doi  innate;  and  by  my  pnrpote  it  was  lufficienl,  if  there  were  Init  a  leu 
■amber  found  in  tbe  world,  who  bad  no  idea  of  God,  than  your  lordship  will  allow  tliers 
hare  been  of  pnfcned  Athdats;  liir  whatioeTei  u  innate,  most  be  nniieraal  in  the  ttricteit 
■Ciae.  Oae  exception  ii  a  sufficienl  proof  against  it.  So  that  all  that  I  said,  and  wbicb 
nifutt  to  another  purpoae,  did  not  at  alt  tend,  nor  can  be  made  use  of,  to  invalidate  Ihe 
aipnent  for  a  Drily,  grounded  on  inch  a  universal  conieni,  as  your  lordship,  and  all  that 
baild  OB  it,  matt  own ;  wbieh  is  only  a  very  di  a  pro  portioned  majority:  such  a  univenal 
mgaeal,  my  argnment  there  neitber  affirms  nor  requirei  to  be  less  thnn  you  will  be  pleased 
H  aUow  it.  Yoor  lordship,  iherifore,  might,  without  any  prejudice  to  those  declirationi  of 
gaod  will  aadftToor  yon  have  For  tbe  Author  of  the  £ssi;  of  Homan  Understanding,  bava 
spared  tbe  meotioniny  his  qaoting  aotbors  that  are  in  print,  for  mattert  of  fact  to  quite  aa- 
••brt  potpoae, '  aa  somg  aboot  to  invalidate  the  argument  for  a  Deity  from  tbe  univenal 
soaaest  irf  mankitHl,  since  he  leave*  that  nniverul  content  at  entire  and  at  [arge  as  jon 
Tonaelf  ilo,  or  ean  own,  ot  toppote  it.  But  here  I  bave  no  reason  lo  be  sorry  that  ynar 
Mdafo  baa  given  ma  ihia  oecanon  for  Ibe  vindication  of  this  piatage  of  my  book ;  if  Uiers 
ahooM  be  any  one  bCMdes  yonr  lOEdthip,  wbo  tbnuld  so  far  miitake  il,  as  to  think  it  in  Iha 
kait  tairalidatc*  tbe  arguiDenl  for  a  God,  from  the  univeraal  consent  of  mankind. 

"  Bot  btcaaae  yon  qaettion  the  credibility  of  ihuie  anihors  I  have  qooted,  which  you  say 
wen  mj  ill  dwaen,  J  will  crave  leave  to  say,  thai  In  wbon  I  relied  on  for  his  testimony 
eneeniinf  lb*  Houenlots  of  Soldanla,  was  no  less  a  man  than  an  ambtoador  from  the  King 
■f  Kmhsd  to  tbeOnat  Mognl;  of  wboie  [elation,  U.ThevenoI,  no  ill  judge  in  the  case, 
hd  w  peat  an  eateem,  that  he  waa  al  the  paina  to  tranalate  tt  iota  French,  and  publith  it 
■  Id  Us  Third  Letter  to  tbe  Biabop  of 
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^  9-  But  bad  M  mantuDd,  ever;  where  «  notion  of  a  Ood  (wbereof 

vet  fautory  tetlfl  us  the  contrary),  it  Aould  not  from  thence  follow,  thatdie 
idea  of  Him  was  innate.  For  diougU  no  natjoo  were  to  be  found  without 
a  name,  and  Bome  few  dark  notionB  of  Hftn,  jet  tbat  would  not  prove 
them  to  be  natural  impre§iionB  on  the  mind,  any  more  than  the  nuues 
of  fire,  or  the  sun,  heat,  or  number,  do  prove  the  ideas  they  itand  for  to 
be  innate,  because  the  names  of  those  thin^i,  and  the  ideas  of  them,  ere 
so  univerially  received  and  knownamongst  mankind.  Nor,  on  the  con- 
trail, is  the  want  of  such  a  name,  or  the  absence  of  such  a  nation,  out 
of  men's  minds,  any  argument  against  die  being  of  God,  any  more  dian 
it  would  be  a  proof  that  there  was  no  loadstone  in  the  wmid,  because  a 
great  part  of  mankind  had  neilber  a  notion  of  an;  such  thing,  nor  a 
name  for  it;  or  be  any  show  of  ailment  to  prove,  that  there  are  no 
distinct  and  various  species  of  angels,  or  intelligent  beings  above  us, 
because  we  have  no  ideas  of  such  distinct  species,  or  names  for  them; 
for  men  being  furnished  widi  words  by  Qie  common  language  of  their 
own  countries,  can  scarce  avoid  having  some  kind  of  ideas  of  those 
thiugs,  whose  names  those  they  converse  with,  have  occasion  frequently 
to  mention  to  them.  And  if  they  cany  with  it  the  notion  of  excellency, 
greatness,  or  something  extraordinaiy ;  if  apprehension  and  coocemnient 
accompany  it  j  if  the  fear  of  absolute  and  irresistible  power  set  it  on 
upon  tlie  mind,  the  idea  is  likely  to  sink  the  deeper,  and  spread  the 
farther ,  especially  if  it  be  such  an  ide»  as  i&  agreeable  to  the  common 
light  of  reason,  and  natunily  deduable  from  every  part  of  our  know 

tn  lui  (which  it  eanDted  no  Injadlciau)  Colleetion  of  TnTrli.  Bat  to  intercede  with  jroor 
krdihip  tor  »  little  more  fiiTODnble  rUowukc  of  credit  to  Sir  Tbomu  Roe'i  relaUoD, 
Coora,  *n  iohabituit  of  the  ooantrj,  vho  conld  ipetk  En|[lish,  lumed  Mr.  Terry,*  thA 
the;  of  SoldanU  h>d  no  God.  Bui  if  he,  too,  biTe  tbe  ill  luck  ro  And  no  Giedit  «Uii;aD, 
I  hope  JOQ  irill  be  >  little  more  t»Tonr»ble  lo  (divine  of  the  church  of  Engl  md,  now  IHHng, 
ftnd  tdmlt  of  hii  tesllmoiij  in  conSmiKtioD  of  Sit  Tbomu  Roe'i.  Thb  worth;  gepltemwi. 
in  the  reliUon  of  bii  totir  lo  Sunt,  printed  but  two  yean  since,  ipeaking  of  Ibe  Mdk 
people,  lui  thcM  word]  :°  ■  They  are  inok  cTen  below  Idolilry,  are  deititate  of  botb 
priest  and  temple,  and  laTing  a  little  ibow  of  rejoicing  which  ii  made  at  the  full  and  DC* 
moon,  hBTe  loit  all  iiiiid  of  religlaua  dCTotlon.  NatDiehii  to  richlj  provided  foi  ibeircon- 
norence  In  thii life, (hat  lhejh«*e  drowned  ali  MOM  (^  the  God  oFIt,  and  are  grown  qoiO 
egreleii  of  the  neit.' 

"  But  to  provide  aj^nil  ibe  citarett  evidence  of  Albeltm  in  tbeae  people,  jon  i*T> 
'  That  the  aceoant  Eiven  of  them  makea  tbem  not  fit  to  be  a  itandard  for  the  bchm  it  nan- 
kind.'  Tbii,  I  think,  may  pau  for  nothing,  till  lomehody  be  found,  that  makei  tbem  to  he 
a  itandard  for  the  lenie  of  ininkind.  All  the  use  I  made  of  ibcm,  waito  sbew  that  there 
vere  men  In  tbe  world  that  bad  no  innate  idea  of  Ood.  Bat  tff  keep  ■ometbing  like  au  u- 
anment  going,  (for  what  will  not  that  do!)  jou  go  neai  denying  thoie  Cafen  to  be  men. 
Wbat  elie  do  ibese  wordi  wgnif;  I  '  A  people  so  atiangely  bereft  of  common  tenie,  that 
tbej  can  hardl^be  reckoned  omoni  mankind,  ai  appears  by  the  best  accoonii  of  the  Cafci* 
of  Suldania,' &e.  Ihope  if  any  of  them  Hcrc  called  Feter,Jan)ei,or  John,  itwaald  be  pait 
fcmple  thattbey  vete  men;  howerar,  Coarwee,  Weweua,  and  Cowihada,  and  thoaaotbwi 
frbo  bad  names,  that  had  no  places  in  your  nomenclator,  would  hardly  pass  mniter  «™ 
your  totdibip. 

"  My  lord,  Iihoold  not  mention  tlili,  but  that  what  yon  yonrtelf  say  here,  mny  be  a  mo- 
fire  to  you  to  conilder,  that  what  yon  have  laid  inch  itreuon  fooceming  the  general  nature 
of  man,  aa  area!  being,  and  the  subject  of  properlies,  amoonti  to  nothing  for  the  disttngol^b- 
ing  of  species ;  since  yoo  jounelf  own,  that  there  may  be  IndiTidoals,  wherein  there  is  ■ 
common  natnie  with  a  particular  inbsistence  proper  to  each  of  them;  "nhereby  you  "^  *" 
little  able  to  know  of  which  of  the  ranks  or  aorlt  the^  are,  into  which  yoa  say  God  MS  ordered 
beinp,  and  which  he  hath  dislingniihed  by  eiaentul  piopertie*,  thai  yon  are  fai  donM  wbe" 
tber  they  osght  to  be  reckoned  among  mankind  or  no." 

•  Terry's  Voyage,  pk  17.  U.  ^  Hr.Oir{ntlM,'p.4W. 
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let^e;  u  that  of  «  God  ig,  Fgr  the  visible  nuriu  of  estraordioaij 
wiMom  and  power  appear  ea  plainly  in  all  the  worlu  of  the  creation, 
tbat  ■  ntional  creature,  who  will  but  serioutly  reflect  on  them,  cannot 
mita  the  discoTeiy  of  a  Deity ;  and  the  influence  that  the  discoveij 
of  lucb  a  being  must  neceisarily  have  on  the  minds  of  all  that  have 
but  once  heard  of  it,  is  to  great,  and  carries  such  a  weight  of  thought 
and  coaimunicatioD  with  it,  that  it  seems  stnnger  to  me,  that  a  whole 
nation  of  wen  should  he  any  where  found  so  brutish  as  to  want  die 
Dotion  of  a  God,  Aan  that  they  should  be  without  any  notion  of  num- 
bers or  fire. 

§  10*  The  name  of  God  being  once  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the 
wmd,  to  express  a  superior,  powerful,  wise,  invisible  being,  the  suit- 
ableness of  such  a  notion  to  the  principles  of  common  reason,  and  the 
interest  men  will  alvrays  have  to  mention  it  often,  must  necessarily  spread 
it  Utr  and  wide,  and  continue  it  down  to  all  generations ;  though  yet  the 
general  reception  of  this  name,  and  some  imperfect  and  unsteady 
Dodona  conreyfd  thereby  to  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind,  prove  not 
the  idea  to  be  innate ;  but  only  that  they  who  made  the  discoyeiy,  bad 
tnnde  a  right  use  oS  their  reason,  thought  maturely  of  the  causes  of 
dun^,  and  traced  Ifaem  to  their  original ;  from  whom,  other  less  con^- 
aidenng  people  having  once  received  so  important  a  notion,  it  could  not 
easily  be  lost  a^^. 

%  W-  This  u  bU  could  be  inferred  from  the  notion  of  a  God,  were 
it  to  be  found  universally  ui  all  the  tribes  of  mankind,  and  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  men  grown  to  maturity  in  all  countries.  .For  the  gene- 
rality of  the  acknowledging  of  a  God,  as  I  imagine,  is  extended  no  far- 
ther then  that  j  which,  if  it  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  idea  of  God  innate, 
viU  as  well  prove  the  idea  of  fire  innate :  since,  I  think,  it  may  be 
buljr  sue),  that  there  is  not  a  person  in  die  world  who  has  a  notion  of  a 
God,  who  has  not  also  the  idea  of  tire.  I  doubt  not,  but  if  a  colony  of 
young  children  should  be  placed  in  an  island  where  no  fire  was,  diey 
would  certainly  have  neither  any  notion  of  such  a  thing,  nor  name  fur  it, 
how  generally  soever  it  were  received  and  known  in  all  the  world  be- 
sides }  and,  perhaps,  too,  thetr  apprehensions  would  be  as  far  removed 
from  any  name,  or  notion  of  a  God,  until  some  one  amongst  them  had 
employed  his  tfaouehls,  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and  causes  of 
tiungs,  which  would'  easily  lead  him  to  the  notion  of  a  God;  which 
bavinc  once  taught  lo  others,  reason,  and  the  natural  propensity  of  their 
own  thoughts,  would  afterward  propagate  and  continue  amongst  them. 

^  12.  Suitable  to  God's  gooanets,  that  all  men  thould  have  an  idea 
^kim,  therefore  naturally  tmprittted  btf  him,  answered. — Indeed  it  is 
wyed,  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to  imprint  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  characters  and  notions  of  himself,  and  not  to  leave  them 
at  die  dark,  and  doubt,  in  so  grand  a  concernment ;  and  also  by  that 
meana,  to  secare  to  himself  the  homage  and  veneration  due  from  so  in- 
t^liffent  a  o^ature  as  man ;  and,  ^e^efore,  be  has  done  it. 

T\aB  argument,  if  it  be  of  any  force,  will  prove  much  more  than  diose, 

who  use  it  in  this  case,  expect  from  it.     For  if  we  may.condude,  that 

God  batb  done  for  men  all  that  men  shall  judge  is  best  for  them,  be- 

canae  it  is  suitable  to  his  goodneas  so  to  do,  it  will  prove  not  only  that 

d2 
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God  has  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men  an  idea  of  hinuelf,  but  that  he 
hath  plainly  stamped  there,  in  fair  characters,  all  that  men  ought  to  know 
or  believe  of  him,  ail  that  thej  ought  to  do  in  obedience  to  his  will ;  and 
that  he  hath  given  them  a  will  and  affections  conformable  to  it.  This, 
no  doubt,  every  one  will  think  better  for  men,  than  thatthey  should,  lo 
the  dark,  grope  after  knowledge,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us  all  nations  did  after 
God,  Acta'svii.  27,  than  that  their  wills  should  clash  with  their  under- 
standingR,  and  their  appetites  cross  their  duty.  The  Romaniats  say,  it 
is  best  formen.and  so  suitable  to  thegoodness  of  God,  that  there  should 
be  an  infallible  judge  of  controvemies  on  earth  ■  and,  therefore,  there  is 
one;  and  I,  by  the  same  reason  say,  it  is  better  for  men,  that  every  man 
himself  should  be  in&ltible.  I  leave  them  to  consider,  whether,  by  the 
force  of  this  argument,  they  shall  think  that  every  man  is  so.  I  think  it 
a  very  good  argument,  to  say,  the  infinitely  wise  God  hath  made  it  so ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  best.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  httle  too  much  confi- 
dence of  OUT  own  wisdom  to  say,  "  I  think  it  best,  and,  therefore,  God 
hatb  made  it  so ;"  and  in  the  matter  in  hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  argue 
from  such  a  topic,  that  God  bath  done  so,  when  certain  experience 
shews  us  that  he  hath  not.  But  the  goodness  of  God  haUi  not  been 
wanting  to  men,  without  such  original  impressions  of  knowledge,  or 
ideas,  stamped  on  the  mind;  since  he  hath  furnished  men  with  those 
faculties  wnich  will  serve  forthe  sufficient  discovery  of  all  things  re- 
quisite to  the  end  of  such  a  being ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  shew,  diat 
.  a  man,  by  the  right  use  of  his  natural  abilities,  may,  without  any  in- 
nate principles,  attain  a  knowledge  of  a  God  and  other  things  that 
concern  him.  God  having  endued  man  with  those  faculties  of  know- 
ing which  he  hath,  was  no  more  obliged,  by  his  goodness,  to  plant  those 
iimate  motions  in  his  mind,  than  that,  having  given  him  reason,  hands, 
and  materials,  he  should  build  him  bridges,  or  houses,  which  some 
people  in  the  world,  however  of  good  parts,  do  either  totally  want,  or 
are  but  ill  provided  of,  as  well  as  others  ate  wholly  without  ideas  of 
God,  and  principles  of  morality ;  oratleast,  have  but  very  ill  ones.  Tlie 
reason  in  both  cases  being,  that  they  never  employed  their  parts,  facul- 
ties, and  powers  industriously  that  way,  but  contented  themselves  with 
the  opinions,  fashions,  and  things  of  their  country,  as  they  found  them, 
without  looking  any  farther.  Had  yon  or  I  been  bom  at  the  Bay  of 
Soldania,  possibly  our  thoughts  and  notions  had  not  exceeded  those 
brutish  ones  of  the  Hottentots  that  inhabit  there :  and  had  the  Virginia 
King  Apochancana,  been  educated  in  England,  he  had  been,  perhaps, 
as  knowing  a  divine,  and  as  good  a  mathematician,  as  any  in  it.  The 
difference  between  him,  and  a  more  improved  Englishman,  lying  barely 
in  this,  that  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  was  bounded  within  the  ways, 
modes,  and  notions  of  his  own  country,  and  never  directed  to  any  other, 
or  farther  inquiries :  and  if  he  had  not  any  idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only 
because  he  pursued  not  diose  thoughts  that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 

§  13.  Ideat  of  God  various  in  different  men. — I  grant,  that  if  there 
were  any  idea  tu  be  found  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men,  we  have 
reason  to  e:tpect  it  should  be  the  notion  of  his  Maker,  as  a  mark  God 
■et  OD  his  own  workmanship,  to  mind  man  of  his  dependence  and  du^  \ 
and  that  herein  should  appear  the  first  instances  of  human  knowledge. 
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Bat  how  late  ia  it  before  any  such  notion  a  diacovertble  in  children  > 
ind  when  we  find  it  there,  how  much  more  does  it  resemble  the  opinion 
and  notion  of  the  teacher,  than  represent  the  true  Godf  he  that  shall 
observe  in  childreo  the  progress  whereby  their  minds  attain  the  know- 
ledge they  have,  will  think  that  the  objects  thej  do  first  and  roost  iami- 
liaiTy  convenie  with,  are  those  that  make  the  first  impressions  on  their 
understandings;  nor  will  he  find  ibe  least  footsteps  of  any  other.  It  is 
easj  to  take  notice  how  their  thoughts  enlarge  tberoselves,  only  as  they 
come  to  beacquaintedwithagrealervarietyof  sensible  objects,  to  retain 
die  ideas  of  them  in  their  memories ;  and  to  get  the  skill  to  compound 
and  enlarge  them,  and  several  ways  put  them  together.  How  by  these 
means  ibey  come  to  fitune  in  tbeir  minds  an  idea  men  have  of  a  Deity, 
I  shall  hereafter  shew. 

§  14.  Can  it  be  thought  that  the  ideas  men  have  of  Ood,  are  the 
cbancters  and  marks  of  Himself,  engraven  on  their  minds  by  His  own 
finger,  when  we  see,  that  in  the  same  country,  under  one  and  the  same 
Dune,  meo  have  lar  difierent,  nay,  often  contrary  and  incoDsistent  ideas, 
and  conceptions  of  Him  1  their  agreeing  in  a  name,  or  sound,  will 
scarce  prove  an  innate  notion  of  Him. 

^  16,  What  true  or  tolerable  notion  of  a  Dei^  could  they  have, 
who  acknowledged  and  worshipped  hundreds?  every  Deity  that  they 
owned  above  one,  was  an  infallible  evidence  of  their  ignorance  of  him, 
and  a  proof  that  they  had  no  true  notion  of  God,  where  unity,  iofiuity, 
and  eternity,  were  excluded.  To  which,  if  we  add  their  gross  concep- 
tions of  corporeity,  expressed  in  their  images,  and  representations  of 
their  deities ;  the  amours,  marriages,  copulations,  lusts,  quarrels,  and 
other  mean  qualities  attributed  by  them  to  their  gods ;  we  shall  have 
little  reason  to  think  that  the  heathen  world,  i.  e.  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind, had  such  ideas  of  God  in  their  minds,  as  He  himseli,  out  of  care 
thai  they  should  not  be  mistaken  about  Him,  was  author  of ;  and  this 
OBtvers^ty  of  consent,  so  much  argued,  if  it  prove  any  native  impres- 
iioas,  it  will  be  only  tbis,  that  God  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men, 
•peaking  the  same  language,  a  name  for  Himself,  but  not  any  idea : 
since  those  people,  who  agreed  in  the  name,  at  the  same  time,  had  far 
di&rent  apprehensions  about  the  thing  signified.  If  they  say,  that  the 
varie^  of  deities  worshipped  by  the  heathen  world,  were  but  figurative 
ways  of  expressing  the  several  attributes  of  that  incomprehensible  Being, 
or  Kveral  parts  of  his  providence  ;  I  answer,  what  they  might  be  in  , 
their  original,  I  will  not  here  inquire ;  but  that  they  were  so  in  the 
ibooghts  of  the  vulgar,  I  think  nobody  will  affirm  :  and  he  that  will 
consult  the  Voyage  of  the  Bishop  of  Beryte,  c.  13  (not  to  mention 
odier  testimonies),  will  find,  that  the  theology  of  the  Siamites  pro- 
fessedly owns  a  plurality  of  gods;  or  as  the  Abb6  de  Cboisjr  more  ju- 
diciously remark^,  in  bis  Journal  du  Voyage  de  Siam,  \^,  it  consists 
pn^ierly  in  acknowledging  no  God  at  all. 

JjT  it  be  said,  that  wise  men  of  all  nations  came  to  have  true  con- 
eeptionsof  the  unity  and  infinity  of  the  Deity,  I  grant  it.  But  then  this, 

Urgt,  Excludes  universality  (^  consent  in  any  thing  but  the  name ; 
Am'  those  wise  men  being  vrey  few,  perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  this 
wiivenalitT  is  very  narrow. 
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Sectmdly,  It  Beenu  to  me  plainly  to  proTC)  thbt  tile  tnwtt  Mid  best 
■Mtioiw  mea  hud  of  God,  were  not  imprinted,  but  acquired  b;  thought 
and  naeditation,  and  a  right  use  of  tbelr  faculties ;  siace  the  wise  and 
considerate  men  of  the  world,  b/  a  right  aud  careful  employment  of 
dteir  thoughts  and  reason,  attained  true  notioos  in  this  as  well  as,  other 
things;  wbilst  the  lazy  and  inconsiderate  part  of  meti>  m^ing  far  die 
greater  number,  took  up  their  notions,  by  chance,  from  common  tra- 
dition, and  tu^ar  conceptions,  without  much  beating  their  heads  about 
them.  And  if  it  be  a  reason  to  think  the  notion  of  God  innate,  because 
all  tnae  men  bad  it,  virtue,  too,  must  be  innate,  for  that  also  wise  men 
have  always  bad. 

^  16.  This  was  eridently  the  case  of  all  Gentilism  ;  nor  hath  even 
amoiwst  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  who  acknowledge  but 
one  God,  this  doctrine,  and  the  care  taken  in  those  nations  to  teach 
men  to  have  true  notions  of  a  God,  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  make  men 
to  have  the  same  and  the  true  ideas  of  Him.  How  many,  even 
amongst  us,  will  be  found,  upon  inquiiy,  to  fancy  him  in  ^e  shape  ot 
a  man  sitting  in  Heaven  ;  and  to  have  many  other  absurd  and  unfit 
conceptionB  of  him  1  Christians,  as  well  as  Turks,  have  had  whole 
sects  owning  and  contending  eunestly  for  it,  and  that  the  Deity  was 
corporeal,  and  of  human  shape ;  and  though  we  find  few  among  ii»> 
who  piofiess  themselves  Anthropomorphites  (though  eotae  I  have  met 
with,  that  own  it),  yet,  I  believe,  he  that  will  m^e  it  his  business,  may 
find  amongst  the  ignorant  and  uninstructed  Chnstians,  many  of  that 
opinion.  Talk  but  with  country-people,  of  almost  any  age ;  or  young 
people,  of  ^most  any  condition,  and  you  shall  find,  that  though  the  ^ 
name  of  God  be  frequently  in  their  mouths,  yet  the  notions  they  apply 
diis  name  to,  are  so  odd,  low,  and  pitiful,  that  nobody  can  imagine 
they  were  taught  by  a  rational  man ;  much  less,  that  they  were  charao 
ten  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself.  Nor  do  I  see  how  it  dero* 
gates  more  from  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  has  given  us  minds  un- 
furnished with  these  ideas  of  himself,  dian  that  he  hath  sent  ua  into  the 
world  with  bodies  unclothed ;  and  that  there  is  no  art  (h*  skill  bom  with 
us.  For  being  fitted  with  faculties  to  attain  these,  it  is  want  of  in- 
dustry and  consideration  in  us,  and  not  of  boun^  in  Htm,  if  we  have 
them  not.  It  is  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  opposite 
angles,  made  by  tbe  intersection  of  two  straight  lines,  are  equal.  There 
WHS  never  any  rational  creature  that  set  himself  sincerely  to  examine 
the  truth  of  these  propositions,  that  conld  fail  to  assent  to  ilietn ; 
though  yet  it  be  past  doubt,  diat  there  are  many  men,  who  having  not 
applied  their  thoughts  tiiat  way,  are  igncH-snt  both  of  the  one  and  At 
imier.  If  any  one  think  fit  to  call  this  (which  is  the  utmost  of  its  ex- 
tent) univereal  consent,  such  a  one  I  easily  allow  ;  but  such  a  nni- 
versal  consent  as  this,  proves  not  the  idea  of  God,  any  more  than  it 
does  the  idea  of  such  angles,  innate. 

§  17.  ff  the  idea  of  Gvd  be  not  innate,  Tioother  can  be  suppoted 
innate. — Since,  tlien,  though  the  knowledge  of-  a  God  be  the  most 
natural  discovery  of  human  reason,  y«t  the  idea  of  Him  is  not  innate, 
as,  I  think,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said ;  I  imagine  there  will 
scarcely  be  another  idea  found,  that  can  prciend  to  it :  sinew,  if  God 
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bath  Mt  ^r  iBpnasmn,  oByduMeter,  on  the  nnderatandiog  of  mao, 
it  18  iiiMt  msooable  to  expect  k  sboold  bsve  been  aooM  clear  and 
■mifonn  idea  of  Hioiaelf,  aa  Ar  as  our  weak  capacitiei  were  capdiU 
to  recave  so  iDcomprebenaibla  and  infinite  an  object.  But  our  mind* 
being,  at  first,  void  of  Ibat  idea,  nhirii  we  are  most  concerned  to  ha*e, 
it  ia  a  strong  presumption  against  all  othor  innate  cfaaiacters.  I  must 
own,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  I  can  find  none,  aud  would  be  glad  to  b« 
■nfenned  by  any  other. 

§  le.  Idta  of  tubitance  not  innate. — I  confess,  there  is  another 
idea  wbich  would  be  erf  general  iIm  fer  mankiud  to  have,  as  it  is  of 
general  talk,  as  if  tbey  faid  it ;  and  thst  is  the  idea  of  substance,  which 
«•  neither  fasve,  nor  can  have,  by  sensation  or  reflection.  If  nature 
took  Cttv  to  proride  us  any  ideas,  we  might  well  expect  they  should 
be  such,  H  by  our  own  fxcultiea,  we  cannot  procure  to  ourselves  :  but 
we  see,  oa  the  contrary,  that  since  by  those  ways  whereby  our  ideas  are 
btought  into  our  minds,  this  is  not,  we  have  no  such  clear  idea  at 
all,  s^,  therefore,  sigaily  nothing  by  the  word  substance,  but  only  an 
ooceTtam  supposititMi  of  we  know  not  what,  i. ».  of  something  whereof 
we  hare  no  particular  distinct  positire  idea,  which  we  take  to  be  the 
mbatnrtum,  or  support  of  those  ideas  we  know. 

3  19.  Nvpropoiilioiu  can  be  inmae,  tiaee  no  idea*  arevmate. — 
Whaterer  then  we  talk  of  innate,  either  speculative  or  practical,  prin- 
ciples, it  B»^,  with  as  much  probability,  be  said,  that  a  man  hath  100^. 
sterling  in  his  pocket,  and  yet  denied  diat  be  hath  eiiher  penny,  shiU 
ling,  crown,  or  any  odier  coin,  out  of  which  the  sum  is  to  bie  made  up ; 
as  to  tfaiiik,  that  certain  [mipositions  are  innate,  when  the  ideas  alxMit 
vriuch  they  are,  can  by  no  means  be  supposed  to  be  so.  The  goieral 
Ko^ttioa  and  assent  Aat  b  given,  doth  not  at  all  prove  that  the  ideas 
expressed  in  tbem  are  innate  :  for  in  many  cases,  however  the  ideas 
came  there,  the  assent  to  words  expressing  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
■leat  ofsuch  ideas,  will  necessarily  follow.  Everyone  that  bath  a  true 
idea  of  God,  and  worriiip,  will  assent  to  this  proposition,  "  that  God  is 
to  be  wor^pped,"  when  expressed  in  a  language  he  understands ; 
■pd  every  rational  man,  that  hath  not  thought  on  it  to-day,  may  be 
ready  to  assent  to  this  proposition  to-lnorrow ;  and  yet  millims  of  men 
nuy  be  well  supposed  to  want  one,  or  both  those  ideas  to-day.  For  if 
w«  will  allow  savages,  and  most  country  people,  to  have  ideas  of  God 
SDod  worship  (whit£  conwrsation  with  them  will  not  make  one  forward 
to  believe^,  yet,  I  Aink,  few  children  can  be  supposed  to  have  those 
ideas,  which,  therefore,  they  must  begin  to  have  same  time  or  other; 
and  then,  they  will  begin  to  assent  to  that  proposi^on,  and  make  very 
Utile  ijueation  oi  it  ever  ufter.  But  such  an  assent  upon  hearing,  no 
More  proves  the  idees  to  be  innate,  than  it  does,  diat  one  bom  blind 
{with  cataracts  which  will  be  couched  to-^norrow)  bad  the  Innate  ideas 
of  the  sun,  or  light,  or  laffixui,  or  yellow ;  because,  when  his  sight  is 
(Jeered,  he  wU  certiinly  assent  to  this  proposition,  "  that  the  sun  is 
lucid,  or  that  saffron  is  yellow :"  and,  therefore,  if  such  an  assent  upon 
bearing  cannot  prove  the  ideas  innate,  it  can  much  less  the  proposidoni 
■lade  up  of  those  ideas.  If  they  bare  any  innate  ideas,  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  tdd  what,  and  how  many,  they  are. 
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^  SO.  No  innate  ideas  in  the  manoru. — To  which  let  me  add :  if 
there  be  any  innate  ideas,  any  iiieaB  in  the  mind,  which  the  mind  does 
not  actually  think  on ;  they  must  be  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  from 
thence  must  be  brought  inio  view  by  remembrance  ;  i.  e.  must  be 
known,  when  they  are  remembered,  to  have  been  perceptions  in  the 
mind  before,  unless  remembrance  can  be  without  remembrance.  For 
to  remember,  is  to  perceive  any  thing  with  memory,  or  wilh  a  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  known  or  perceived  before ;  without  this  what- 
everidea  comes  into  the  mind,  is  new,  and  not  remembered:  this  con- 
s  of  its  having  been  in  the  mind  before,  being  that  which  dis- 
s  remembering  from  all  other  ways  of  thinking.  Whatever 
idea  was  never  perceived  by  the  mind,  was  never  in  the  mind.  What- 
ever idea  is  in  the  mind,  is  either  an  actual  perception,  or  else  having 
been  an  actual  perception,  is  so  in  the  mind,  ^at  by  the  memoiy,  it  can 
be  made  an  actual  perception  again.  Whenever  there  is  the  actual 
perception  of  an  idea  without  memory,  die  idea  appears  perfeclly  new 
and  unknown  before  to  the  understanding.  Whenever  the  memory 
brings  any  idea  into  actual  view,  it  is  with  a  consciousness  thai  il 
had  been  there  before,  and  was  not  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  mind. 
Whether  dils  be  not  so,  1  appeal  to  every  one's  observation :  and  then 
I  desire  an  instance  of  an  idea,  pretended  to  be  innate,  which  (before 
any  impression  of  it,  by  ways  hereafter  to  be  mentioned)  any  one 
coutd  revive  and  remember  as  an  idea  be  had  formerly  known; 
without  which  consciousness  of  a  former  perception,  there  is  no  re- 
membrance ;  and  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  without  that  con- 
sciousness, is  not  remembered,  or  comes  not  out  of  the  memory,  nor 
can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind  before  that  appearance.  For  what  is  not 
either  actually  in  view,  or  in  the  memory,  is  in  the  mind  no  way  at 
all,  and  is  alt  one  as  if  it  had  never  been  there.  Suppose  a  child  had 
the  use  of  his  eyes,  till  he  knows  and  distinguishes  colours ;  but  then 
cataracts  shut  the  windows,  and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  perfectly  tn 
the  dark  ;  and  in  that  time  perfectly  loses  alt  memory  of  Uie  ideas  of 
colours  he  once  had.  lliis  was  the  case  of  a  blind  man  I  once  talked 
with,  who  lost  his  sight  by  the  small-pox,  when  he  was  a  child,  and  had 
no  more  notion  of  colours,  than  one  born  blind.  I  ask,  whether  any 
one  can  say  this  man  had  then  any  ideas  of  colours  in  his  mind,  any 
more  than  one  bom  blind  ?  and,  I  think,  nobody  will  say,  that  either  of 
them  bad  in  his  mind  any  idea  of  colours  at  all.  His  cataracts  are 
couched,  and  then  he  has  the  ideas  (which  he  remembers  not)  of  colours, 
de  novo,  by  his  restored  sight,  conveyed  to  his  mind,  and  that  without 
any  consciousness  of  a  former  acquaintance.  And  these  now  be  can 
revive,  and  call  to  mind  in  the  dark.  In  this  case,  all  these  ideas  of 
colours,  which,  when  out  of  view,  can  be  revived  with  a  consciousness 
of  a  former  acquaintance,  being  thus  in  the  memory,  are  said  to  be  in 
the  mind.  The  use  I  make  of  this  is,  that  whatever  idea  being  not 
actually  in  view,  is  in  the  mind,  is  there  only  by  b^ng  in  the  memory ; 
and  if  it  be  .not  in  the  memory,  it  is  not  in  the  mind;  and  if  it  be  in 
the  memory,  it  canrtot  by  the  memory  be  brought  into  actual  view, 
without  a  perception  that  it  comes  out  of  the  memory,  which  is  thia, 
that  it  had  been  known  before,  and  is  now  remembered.     If,  therefore, 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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there  be  «i^  ioBate  ideas,  tbe^  mnit  be  id  the  memory,  or  eke  no  where 
m  the  mind ;  and  if  tbey  be  ra  the  memory,  they  can  be  renved  witb- 
oul  any  impression  tram  without,  and  wbenever  they  are  broi^ht  ints 
the  mind,  tbey  are  remembered,  t.  e.  they  bring  with  them  a  perception 
(tf  their  not  bdog  wholly  new  to  it.  This  t^in^  a  constant  and  dis- 
tioKuishing  diflferenGe  between  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  iu  the  memory, 
or  m  the  mind ;  that  what  is  not  in  the  memory,  wfaeoever  it  appears 
there,  appears  perfectly  new,  and  unknown  before :  and  what  is  m  tbe 
memory,  or  in  the  mind,  whenever  it  is  su^ested  by  the  memory, 
af^tears  not  to  be  new,  but  the  mind  finds  it  in  itself,  and  knows  it  was 
ibeie  before.  By  this  it  may  be  tried,  whether  there  be  any  innata 
ideas  in  tbe  mind,  before  impression  from  sensation  or  reflection.  I 
would  fiun  meet  with  the  man,  who.  when  he  came  to  tbe  use  of  reason, 
tH*  at  any  othertime,  remembered  any  one  of  them  :  and  to  whom,  after 
be  was  bora,  tfaey  were  never  new.  If  any  one  will  say,  there  are  ideas 
in  the  mind,  ^t  are  not  in  the  memcury,  I  desire  him  to  explain  himself, 
Mid  make  what  he  says  inteDigible. 

1^21.  Print^la  not  innate,  becaute  of  tittle  use,  or  little  urtaintjf. 
— Besides  what  I  have  already  said,  there  is  another  reason  why  I 
doubt  that  neither  these,  nor  any  other  principles,  are  innate.  I  diat 
am  &IIy  persuaded,  that  the  infinitely  wise  God  made  all  things  in  per- 
fect wisdom,  cannot  satisfy  myself,  why  he  should  be  supposed  to  print 
i^Kin  tbe  minds  of  men  some  universal  principles ;  wberieof  those  that 
are  fveteoded  innate,  and  concern  speculation,  are  of  no  great  use ; 
■nd  those  that  concern  practice,,  not  self '-evident;  and  neither  of  them 
dktinguiahable  from  some  other  truths,  not  allowed  to  be  innate.  For 
to  what  purpose  should  characters  be  graven  on  the  mind,  by  the  finger 
of  God,  whtcb  are  not  dearer  there  than  those  which  are  afterward 
introduced,  or  cannot  be  distinguished  ftom  them  ?  If  any  one  thinks 
there  are  such  innate  ideas  and  proposilioDS,  which,  by  their  clearness 
and  usefulness,  are  distinguishable  from  all  that  is  adventitious  in  tbe 
mind,  and  acquired,  it  will  not  be  a  hard  matter  for  him  to  tell  us  which 
(hey  are;  and  then  every  one  will  be  a  fit  judge  whether  they  be  so  or 
no.  Since,  if  there  be  sudi  innate  ideas  and  impressions,  plainly  dit 
ferant  frota  all  other  perceptions  aikd  knowledge,  every  ooe  will  find 
it  true  in  himself.  Of  the  evidence  of  these  supposed  innate  maxims, 
I  have  spoken  already;  of  tbeir  usefulness,  I  so^  have  occasion  to 
tpeak.  more  hereafter. 

§  ee.  Difference  of  men's  ditfoveriet  d^endt  upon  the  different  ap- 
plication of  their  facuUiei. — To  conclude  :  some  ideas  forwardly 
oikr  themselves  to  all  men's  undeistaodiiws ;  some  sorts  x>f  truth  result 
from  any  ideu,  as  soon  as  the  mind  puts  them  intdpnqxwitbns:  othor 
trMhs  require  a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  <Hiler,  a  due  comparing  of 
then,  ancf  deductions  made  widi  attention,  before  tfaey  can  be  dixo- 
voed  and  assented  to.  Some  of  the  first  sort,  because  of  their  genera) 
led  easy  reception,  have  been  nustaken  for  innate ;  but  the  truth  is, 
ideas  and  notioiis  are  no  more  born  with  us  than  arts  and  sciencea, 
thoturh,  some  of  diem,  indeed,  offer  themselves  to  our  faculties  more 
feadify  than  odiers;  and,  tl^refbre,  are  more  generally  received; 
-Aengfa  tba^  loo,  be  according  as  the  organs  of  our  bodies,  and  powers 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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of  our  minds,  happen  to  be  employed ;  God  havii^  fitted  men  with 
faculties  and  means  to  discover,  receive,  and  retain  truths,  according  aa 
they  are  emp)oyed.  The  great  difference  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
notions  of  mankind,  is  from  the  different  use  they  put  their  faculties  to ; 
whilst  some  (and  those  the  most)  taking  things  upon  trust,  misemploy 
their  power  of  assent,  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates  and 
dominion  of  others,  in  doctrines  which  it  is  their  duty  carefully  to  exa- 
mine ;  and  not  blindly,  with  an  implicit  faith,  to  swallow  :  others,  em- 
ploying their  thoughts  only  about  some  few  things,  grow  acquainted 
sufficiently  witli  them,  attain  great  degrees  of  knowledge  in  them,  and 
are  ignorant  of  all  other,  having  never  let  their  thoughts  loose  in  the 
search  of  other  inquiries.  Thus,  "  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  nght  ones,"  is  a  truth  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be ; 
and  I  think  more  evident  than  many  of  those  propositions  that  go  for 
principles ;  and  yet  there  are  millions,  however  expert  in  other  things, 
who  know  not  this  at  all,  because  they  never  set  their  thoughts  on  work 
about  such  angles ;  and  he  that  certainly  knows  this  proposition,  may 
yet  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  other  propositions  in  mithema- 
ticB  itself,  which  are  as  clear  and  evident  as  this ;  because  in  his  search 
of  those  mathematical  truths,  he  stopped  his  thoughts  short,  and  went 
not  so  for.  The  same  may  happen  concerning  the  notions  we  have  of 
the  being  of  a  Deity ;  for  though  there  be  no  truth  which  a  man  may 
more  evidently  make  out  to  himself,  than  the  existence  of  a  God,  yet 
he  that  shall  content  himself  with  things  as  he  finds  them  in  this  world, 
Bs  they  minister  to  his  pleasures  and  passions,  and  not  make  inquiry  a 
little  farther  into  the  causes.ends,  and  admirable  contrivances,  and  pur- 
sue the  thoughts  thereof  with  diligence  and  attention,  may  live  long 
without  any  notion  of  such  a  being.  And  if  any  person  hath,  by  talk, 
putsuch  a  notion  into  his  head,  he  may,  perhaps,  believe  it  j  but  if  he 
bath  never  examined  it,  his  knowledge  of  it  will  be  no  perTecter  than 
his,  who  having  been  told,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  takes  it  upon  trust,  without  examining  the  demon- 
stration ;  and  may  yield  his  assent  as  a  probable  opinion,  but  hath  no 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  it ;  which  yet  his  faculties,  if  carefully  em- 
ployed, were  able  to  make  clear  and  evident  to  him.  But  this  only  by 
the  by,  to  shew  how  much  our  knowledge  depends  upon  the  right  use 
of  those  powers  nature  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  and  how  little  upon 
such  innate  principles,  as  are  in  vain  supposed  to  be  in  all  mankind  for 
their  direction  ;  which  all  meb  could  not  but  know,  if  they  were  there, 
or  else  they  would  be  there  to  no  purpose  ;  and  which,  since  all  men 
do  not  know,  nor  can  distinguish  from  other  adventitious  truths,  we 
may  well  conclude  there  are  no  such. 

§  23.  Men  must  think  and  know  for  thamelva. — What  censure, 
doubting  thus  of  innate  principles,  may  deserve  from  men,  who  will  be 
apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge  and  certainty, 
I  cannot  tell ;  I  persuade  myself,  at  least,  that  the  way  1  have  pureued, 
being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  those  foundations  surer.  This,  I  am 
certain,  I  have  not  made  it  my  business  either  to  quit  or  follow  any 
authtHity  in  tbe  ensuii^  discourse ;  truth  has  been  my  oi^y  aim  ;  and 
wherever  that  has  appeared  to  lead,  my  dioughts  have  impartially  fol- 
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lowed,  witbout  miading  whetber  the  footatepa  of  air^  other  la;  that  way 
or  no.  Not  that  I  want  ■  due  respect  to  odier  men's  opiakms ;  but, 
aAer  all)  the  greatcat  revereace  m  due  to  truth  j  and  I  hope'  it  will  not 
be  tfiooriit  arrogance  to  sa;,  that,  perhaps,  we  should  make  greater 
pK^reu  in  the  discover;  of  rvtioDal  and  contemplative  knowl^ge,  if 
we  sought  it  in  the  fountain,  in  the  conaideratioa  of  things  themMlves ; 
add  made  ose  rather  of  our  own  thoughts,  than  other  men's,  to  find  it. 
For,  I  think,  we  ma;  ai  rationally  hope  to  aee  with  other  men's  eyea, 
u  to  know  by  other  men's  undastandmgs.  So  much  as  we  ourselves 
consider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and  nasoo,  so  much  we  possess  of 
reai  and  trae  knowledge.  The  floatmg  of  other  men's  wintoos  in  our 
bntos,  makea  us  not  one  jot  the  more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to 
be  true.  What  in  them  was  science,  is  in  us  but  opiniatrety ;  whilst  we 
^m  up  our  BBsmt  only  to  reverend  names,  and  do  not,  as  they  did, 
employ  our  own  reason  to  understand  those  truths  which  gave  theui 
reputation.  Aiistode  was  certainly  a  koowii^  man,  but  nobody  ever 
dim^t  him  so,  because  he  Mindly  embraced,  and  confidendy  vented, 
the  opinions  of  another.  And  if  die  taking  up  of  another's  principles, 
withoot  exanining  them,  made  not  lum  a  philosopher,  1  snppose  it  will 
faardly  make  any  body  else  so.  In  the  sciences,  every  one  nas  so  much 
as  he  really  knows  and  comprehends ;  what  he  believes  only,  and  lakes 
apon  trust,  are  but  shreds;  which,  however  well  in  the  whole  piece, 
nakes  no  considerable  addition  to  hit  stock  who  gathers  them.  Such 
bomiwed  wealth,  13ce  fairy  money,  though  it  were  gold  in  the  hand 
from  which  he  received  it,  will  be  but  leaves  and  dust  when  it  comes 
to  use. 

^  84.  Whence  the  opinion  of  imtaU  prindplea./ — When  men  have 
found  some  general  propositions  that  could  oot  be  doubted  of  as  soon 
as  understood,  it  was,  1  know,  a  short  and  easy  way  to  conclude  them 
innate.  This  being  once  received,  it  eased  the  lazy  from  the  pains  of 
search,  and  stopped  the  inquiry  of  the  doubtful,  concerning  all  ihat  was 
once  stiled  innate ;  and  it  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  those  who 
affected  to  be  masters  and  teachers,  to  make  this  the  principle  of  prin- 
ciples, "  that  principles  must  not  be  questioaed ;"  for  having  once  esta- 
blished this  tenet,  that  there  are  innate  principles,  it  put  their  followers 
upon  a  necessity  of  receiving  some  doclnnes  as  such ;  which  was  to 
Ukke  them  off  from  the  use  of  their  own  reason  and  judgment,  and  put 
them  imon  believing  and  taking  them  upon  trust,  without  farther  ex- 
amination :  in  whidi  posture  of  blind  aedulity,  they  mi^t  be  more 
emly  governed  by,  and  made  useful  to,  some  sort  of  men,  who  had 
the  skill  and  office  to  principle  and  guide  them.  Nor  is  it  a  small 
power  he  gives  one  man  over  another,  to  have  the  authority  to  be  the 
dictator  of  principles,  and  teacher  of  unquestionable  truths ;  and  to 
make  a  man  swallow  that  for  an  innate  principle,  which  may  serve  to 
his  purpose  who  teacheth  them.  Whereas,  had  they  examined  the  ways 
wlmeby  men  oame  by  the  knowledge  of  many  universal  truths,  they 
'  would  have  found  them  to  result  in  the  minds  of  men,  from  the  being 
of  things  tfaenasdves,  when  duly  considered  j  and  that  they  were  dis- 
covered  by  dte  application  of  those  faculties  that  were  fitted  by  nature 
to  re<^ve  and  judge  of  them,  when  duly  employed  about  them. 
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^29.  Conelvsion.— To  abew  how  die  uDderitandiiig  proceeds 
bereio,  is  As  design  of  the  feUowing  discourse  j  which  I  shall  proceed 
to  when  I  have  6rst  premised,  that  hitherto,  lo  clear  xay  y/ay  to  those 
foundations,  which  I  conceive  are  the  only  true  ones  whereon  to  esta- 
blish those  notions  we  can  have  of  our  own  knowledge,  it  hath  been  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  reasonslhad  to  doubt  of  innate 
principles :  and  since  the  arguments  which  are  against  them,  do  some 
of  them  rise  hom  common  received  opinions,  I  have  been  forced  to  take 
several  things  for  granted,  which  is  hardlj  avoidable  to  any  one,  whose 
task  is  to  shew  the  falsehood  or  improbability  of  any  tenet ;  it  happen- 
ing in  controversial  discourses,  as  it  does  it  assaulting  of  towns,  where 
if  the  ground  be  but  firm  whereon  the  batteries  are  erected,  there  js  no 
ferther  inquiry  of  whom  it  is  borrowed,  nor  whom  it  belongs  to,  so  it 
affords  but  a  fit  rise  for  the  present  purpose.  But  in  the  future  part  of 
this  discourse,  designing  lo  raise  an  edifice  uniform  and  consistent  with 
itself,  as  far  as  m^  own  experience  and  observations  will  assist  me,  I 
hope  to  erect  it  on  such  a  basis,  that  I  shall  not  need  to  shore  it  up 
with  props  and  buttresses,  learning  on  borrowed  or  begged  foundations ; 
or  at  lesst,  if  mine  prove  a  castle  in  the  air,  I  will  endeavour  it  shall  be 
all  of  a  piece,  and  liang  together.  Wherein  I  worn  the  reader  not  lo 
expect  undeniable  cogent  demonstrations,  unless  I  may  be  allowed  the 
privilege,  not  seldom  assumed  by  others,  to  take  my  principles  for 

ranted;  and  then,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  can  demonstrate  too.  All  thpt 
shall  say  for  the  principles  I  proceed  on,  is,  that  I  can  only  appeal 
lo  men's  own  unprejudiced  experience  and  observation,  whether  they 
be  true  or  do  ;  and  diis  is  enough  for  a  man  who  professes  no  more 
than  to  lay  down  csndidly  and  freely  his  own  conjectures  concerning  a 
subject  lying  somewhat  in  the  dark,  without  any  other  design  than  an 
unmassed  inquiry  after  tniUi. 


BOOK  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

OF    IDEAS    IN'6BNE&AL,    AND    THEIB    OBIGINAL. 

I  1.  IDEA  it  the  object  of  thinking, — Evshy  man  being  con- 
scious to  himself  that  he  thinks,  and  thst  which  his  mind  is  applied 
about  whilst  thinking,  being  the  ideas  that  are  there,  it  is  past  doubt, 
that  men  have  in  their  mind  several  ideas,  such  as  are  those  expressed 
by  the  words,  whiteness,  hardness,  sweetness,  thinking,  motion,  man, 
elephant,  army,  drunkenness,  and  others :  it  is  in  the  tirst  place  dien 
to  be  inquired,  how  he  comes  by  them  ?  I  know  it  is  a  received  doc- 
trine, that  men  have  native  ideas,  and  original  characters,  stamped 
upon  their  minds  in  their  very  first  being.  This  opinion  I  have  atlar^ 
examined  already ;  and,  I  suppose,  what  I  have  said  in  the  foregoing 
book,  will  be  much  more  easily  admitted,  when  I  have  shewn  whence 
the  understanding  may  get  all  the  ideas  it  has,  and  by  what  ways  and 
degrees  they  may  come  into  the  mind,  for  which  I  shall  appeal  to  every 
one's  own  observation  and  experience. 
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§  2.  All  ideas  come  from  lemation  or  reflection. — Let  us  then  nip^ 
pose  ifaemind  tobe.uwe aay, white paper.voidof  all diaracten,  witn- 
oat  anj  ideaa ;  how  comes  it  to  be  ^mished  i  Whence  comes  it  by 
diat  vast  store  which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of  mao  has  painted 
oo  it,  with  an  almost  endless  variety  i  Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of 
reason  and  knowledge  ?  To  this  I  answer  in  one  word,  from  experience ; 
in  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded ;  and  from  that  it  ultimately 
derives  itself.  Obr  observation  employed  either  about  elteroal  sensible 
obiecia,  or  about  ibe  internal  operations  of  our  minds,  perceived  and 
fenected  on  by  ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  understandings 
with  all  the  materials  of  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  from  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have, 
dospriiw. 

§  3.  Theobjectsof  sensation  one  source  of  ideas. — first,  OursenseS) 
coBveTsant  about  paiticular  sensible  objects,  do  convey  into  the  mind 
aerersl  distinct  perceptions  (^  things  according  to  those  various  ways 
wherein  those  objects  do  afkct  them  :  and  thus  we  come  by  those  ideas 
we  have,  of  yellow,  while,  heat,  cold,  soft,  hard,  bitter,  sweet,  and  all 
diose  which  we  call  sensible  qualities,  which,  when  I  say,  the  senses 
convey  into  d>e  mind,  I  mean,  they,  from  external  objects,  convey  into 
die  mind  what  produces  there  those  perceptions.  This  great  source  of 
most  of  the  ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  Upon  our  senses,  and  dc 
rived  by  them  to' the  unftratanding,  I  call  sensation. 

§  4.  The  operations  of  oar  minds  the  other  source  of  them. — 
Secondly,  The  other  fountain,  from  which  experience  furnisheth  the 
understanding  with  ideas,  is  theperception  of  the  operations  of  our  own 
mind  within  us,  as  it  ia  employed  about  the  idetas  it  has  got ;  which  ope- 
rations, when  the  soul  cornea  to  reflect  on,  and  consider,  do  furnish  the 
understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from 
things  without;  and  such  are,  perception,  thin  king,  doubling,  believing 
reasoning,  knowing,  willing,  and  all  the  different  actings  of  our  own 
roinda ;  which  we  being  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do 
fiom  these  receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideu,  a*  we  do 
from  bodies  affecting  our  senses.     This  source  of  ideas,  en^ry  man  has  ^ 

wholly  in  himself:  and  though  it  be  not  seflse,  aS  havinj(  nothing  (o  do .  /" 
with  external  objects,  yet  it  is  ven  like  it,^iu]  might  properly  enough  be 
called  internal  sense.  0ul  as  I  call  die  other  sensation,  so  I  callt^is 
KEFLECTiON,  the  idea/it  affbrds  being  such  only,  as.the  mind  geto*  by 
reflecting  on  >ta  own  operations^  wrAin  itself.  By^'reflection,  tibeaf  in 
the  following  part  of  this  discourse,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean 
diat  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the  manner 
'of  them^  by  reason  whereof,  there  come  to  b%  ideas  of  these  operations 
ill  ibe  understanding.  These  two,  I  say,  riz.  external  material  things, 
as  die'ofojects  of  sensation,  and  the  operations  of  our  mkids  within,  as 
the  objects  of  reflection,  are  to  me  the  only  wiginals  from  whence  all 
our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  term  operations  here  I  use  in  a 
IvEe'aense,  as  comprehending  not  barely  the  actions  of  the  mind  about 
its  ideas,  but  some  sort  of  passions  arising  sometimes  from  tham,  such 
aa  is  this  satisfactioD  or  uneasiness  arising  fron  any  fliougbt. 

§5.  All  our  ideas  are  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these. — Hwundei^ 
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standing  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of  any  ideas 
which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  these  two.  External  objects  fur- 
oish  the  miod  with  tlie  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  which  are  all  iliose 
different  perceptions  they  produce  in  us  :  and  the  miud  furnishes  the 
understanding  with  ideas  of  its  ov\  n  operations. 

These,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them  and  their  several 
modes,  combinations,  and  relations,  we  shall  find  to  contain  all  our  whole 
stock  of  ideas  :  and  thst  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds  which  did  not 
come  in  one  of  these  two  ways.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own  thoughts, 
and  thoroughly  search  into  Ins  understanding,  and  then  let  him  tell  me, 
whether  all  the  original  ideas  he  has  there,  are  any  other  than  of  the 
objects  of  his  senses,  or  of  the  operations  of  bis  mind,  considered  as 
objects  of  his  retleclion ;  and  how  great  a  mass  of  knowledge  soever  he 
imagines  to  be  lodged  there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  strict  view,  see  that 
he  has  not  any  idea  in  his  mind,  but  what  one  of  tliese  two  have  im- 
printed ;  though,  perhaps,  with  infinite  variety  compounded  and  en- 
larged by  the  understanding,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

§  6.  Observable  in  children. — He  that  attentively  considers  the  state 
of  a  child  at  his  first  coming  into  the  world,  will  have  Utile  reason  to 
think  him  stored  with  plenty  of  ideas,  that  are  to  be  the  matter  of  his 
future  knowledge.  It  is  by  degress  he  comes  to  be  furnished  with  them: 
and  though  the  ideas  of  obvious  and  familiar  qualities  imprint  them- 
selves before  the  memory  begins  to  keep  a  register  of  time  or  order,  yet 
it  is  often  so  late  before  some  unusual  qualities  comein  the  way,  that  there 
are  few  men  that  cannot  recollect  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance 
with  them  J  and  if  it  were  worth  while,  no  doubt  a  child  might  be  so 
ordered,  as  to  have  but  a  very  few,  even  of  the  ordinary  ideas,  till  he 
were  grown  up  to  a  man.  But  all  tliat  ace  born  into  the  world,  being 
surrounded  with  bodies  that  perpetually  and  diversely  affect  them ;  va- 
riety of  ideas,  whether  care  be  taken  of  it  or  no,  are  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  children.  Light  and  colours  are  busy  at  hand  every  where, 
when  the  eye  is  but  open  ;  sounds,  and  some  tangible  qualities,  fail  not 
to  solicit  tbeir  proper  senses,  and  force  an  entrance  to  the  mind  j  but 
yetj  I  think,  it  will  be  granted  easily,  that  if  a  child  were  kept  in  a 
place  where  he  never  saw  any  other  but  black  and  white,  till  he  were 
a  man,  be  would  have  no  more  ideas  of  scarlet  and  green,  than  he  that 
from  his  childhood  never  tasted  an  oyster,  or  a  pineapple,  has  of  those 
particular  relishes, 

^  7-  Men  are  differently  furnished  with  these,  according  to  tkedtf- 
ferent  objects  they  converse  with. — Men  then  come  to  be  furnished  with ' 
fewer  or  more  simple  ideas  from  without,  according  aa  the  objects  the^ 
converse  with  afford  greater  or  leas  variety;  and  from  the  operations  <^ 
their  minds  within,  according  as  they  more  or  less  reflect  on  them. 
For  though  he  that  contemplates  the  oper^ions  of  his  mind,  cannot  but 
have  plain  and  clear  ideas  of  them ;  yet,  unless  he  turn*  his  thoughts 
that  way,  and  considers  them  attentively,  he  will  no  more  have  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  operations  of  bis  mjnd,  and  all  that  may 
be  observed  therein,  than  he  will  have  all  the  particular  ideas  of  any 
landscape,  or  of  the  parts  and  iiioti<mi  of  a  clock,  who  will  not  turn 
his  eyes  to  it,  and  widi  attention  httd  all  the  parts  of  it.     Hie  picture, 
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or  dodt,  nmy  be  so  i^ced,  that  the;  ma;  come  id  hu  v%y  eveiy  day ; 
but  jet  he  will  have  but  a  confiued  idea  of  all  the  parta  they  are  made 
up  of,  till  be  appUes  binuelf  with  attentioo,  to  consider  then  each  in 
fMtticubu'. 

%  8.  Idea*  of  rtfttiAion  lata',  becatue  they  need  attention. — And 
bcDce  we  see  the  reason,  why  it  i*  pretty  late  before  niost  children  get 
ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds ;  and  some  have  not  any 
very  clear  or  perfiect  ideas  of  the  greatest  part  of  them  all  their  lives. 
Because,  ifaougb  the^  pass  there  continually,  yet,  like  HoaQag  visions, 
they  make  not  deep  impressions  enoi^b  to  leave  in  the  mind  clear,  di»- 
tinct,  Usttng  ideas,  till  tfae  understanding  tunia  inward  upon  itself,  re- 
latli  oo  its  ovm  operatioas,  and  makes  them  the  objects  of  its  own 
contemplatioa.  Children,  when  they  come  first  into  it,  are  surronnded 
iritfa  a  -woM  of  new  things,  which,  by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their 
aeoses,  draw  the  mind  CMistandy  to  them,  forward  to  take  notice  of 
aew,  and  apt  to  be  delighted  vntfa  the  vaiie^  of  dunging  objects. 
Thus  the  &r8t  years  are  usually  employed  and  diverted  in  lo^ng 
abroad.  Men's  business  in  them  is  to  acquaint  themselves  with  what 
ia  to  be  found  without ;  and  so  growing  up  in  a  constant  attention  to 
outward  sensation,  seldom  make  any  considerable  reflection  on  what 
paaaea  withio  them,  till  they  come  to  be  of  riper  years ;  and  some 
scarce  ever  at  all. 

^  9,  The  tout  begau  to  have  idea*,  vihen  it  begins  to  percave. — To 
nk  at  what  time  a  man  has  first  any  ideasf  is  to  ask  when  he  begins  to 
perceive  i  having  ideas,  and  perception,  being  the  same  thing.  - 1  know 
A  is  an  opinion  that  the  sout  always  thinks,  and  that  it  has  tfae  actual 
pcvception  of  ideaa  in  itself  constantly,  as  loiw  as  it  exists  ;  and  that 
actual  thinking  is  as  inseparable  from  the  soul,  as  actual  extension  is 
from  die  body ;  which,  if  true,  to  inquire  after  the  beginnit^  of  a  man's 
ideM,  is  the  same,  as  to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  his  soul.  For, 
by  this  account,  soul  and  its  ideas,  as  body  and  its  extension,  will  begin  lo 
exist  both  at  the  same  time. 

§  10.  The  loul  thinks  tat  alwayt:  for  this  vtmti  proofs. — 'But 
wbetber  the  soul  be  supposed  to  exist  antecedent  to,  or  coevu  with,  (v 
KMqe  bnie  after,  the  first  rwiiments  of  oiganization,  or  the  beginnings  ot 
life  ta  Ibe  body,  I  leave  to  be  disputed  by  those  who  have  better  thought 
of  ibat  matter.  I  confess  myself  to  have  one  of  those  dull  souls,  (W 
ioAt  not  perceive  itself  always  to  contemplate  ideas,  nor  can  conceive 
it  any  more  necessaiy  for  the  soul  always  to  think,  than  for  the  body 
■Ivrays  to  move ;  ,tbe  perception  of  ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to  die 
■oul,  what  motion  is  to  the  body,  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  opei»> 
tioos ;  and,  therefore,  though  thinking  be  supposed  ever  so  much .  the 
pn^>er  action  of  the  soul,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  it 
iboald  be  always  thinking,  always  in  action.  Thst,  perhaps,  is  die  pri- 
vilege of  the  infimte  Author  andPreserver  of  tfaii^,  who  never  slumbers 
nor  sleeps ;  bat  is  not  competent  to  any  finite  bang,  at  least  not  to  the 
■oul  of  man.  We  know  certainly,  by  experience,  that  we  sometimes 
think  and  thence  draw  this  infallible  consequence,  that  there  is  some- 
tting  in  us  that  has  a  power  to  think ;  but  whedier  that  substance  per- 
petually thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no  &rther  assured,  than  expertencc 
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iiifbrniB  us.  For  to  say,  that  actual  ihioking  is  essential  to  the  soul,  and 
mseparable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  c^uestion,  and  not  to  prove  it  by 
leaaon;  which  is  necessary  lo  be  done,  if  it  be  not  a  self-evident  pro- 
position. But  whether  this,  "  that  the  soul  always  thinks,"  be  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  every  body  asaeots  to  at  first  hearing,  I  appeal 
to  mankind.  It  is  doubted  whether  1  thought  at  all  last  night,  or  no  ; 
the  question  being  about  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  begging  it  to  bring,  as  a 
prooffor  it,  an  hypothesis,  which  is  thevery  thing  in  dispute ;  by  which 
way  one  may  prove  any  thing,  and  it  is  but  supposing  that  all  watches, 
whilst  the  balance  beats,  think,  and  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  and  past 
doubt,  that  my  watch  thought  all  last  night.  But  he  that  would  not 
deceive  himself,  ought  to  build  his  hypolhesis  on  matter  offact,  and  make 
it  out  by  sensible  experience,  and  not  presume  on  matter  of  fact,  be- 
cause of  his  hypothesis,  that  is,  because  he  supposesit  to  be  so;  which 
way  of  proving  amounts  to  this,  that  I  must  necessarily  think  all  last 
night,  because  another  supposes  I  always  think,  though  I  myself  cannot 
perceive  [hat  I  always  do  so. 

But  men  in  love  with  theiropinions,  may  not  only  suppose  what  is  in 
question,  but  allege  wrong  matter  of  fact.  How  else  could  any  one 
make  it  an  inference  of  mine,  *'  that  a  thing  is  not,  because  we  are  not 
sensible  of  it  in  our  sleep  i"  1  did  not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  a  man, 
because  he  is  not  sensible  of  it  in  his  sleep ;  but  1  do  say,  he  cannot 
think  at  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping,  without  being  sensible  of  it.  Our 
being  sensible  of  it,  is  not  necessary  to  any  thing,  but  to  our  thoughts  ; 
and  to  them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  will  always  be  necessary,  till  we  can 
think  without  being  conscious  of  it. 

I  1 1.  It  is  not  aiwayt  conscious  of  it. — I  grant  that  the  soul  in  a 
waking  man  is  never  without  thought,  because  it  is  the  condition  of 
being  awake  :  but  whether  sleeping,  without  dreaming,  be  not  an  af- 
fection ofthe  whole  man,  mind  as  well  as  body,  maybe  worth  a  waking 
man's  consideration ;  it  being  hard  to  conceive  that  any  thing  should 
think,  and  not  be  conscious  of  it.  If  the  soul  doth  think  in  a  sleeping 
man,  vnthoutbeingconsciousofit,  lask,  whether, during  such  thinking, 
it  has  any  pleasure  or  pain,  or  be  capable  of  happiness  or  misery  i  I 
am  sure  the  man  is  not,  any  more  than  the  bed  or  earth  he  lies  on.  For 
to  be  happy  or  miserable,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  seems  to  me 
utterly  inconsistent  and  Impossible ;  or  if  it  be  possible  that  theaoul  can, 
whilst  the  body  is  sleeping,  have  its  thinking,  enjoyments,  and  concerns, 
its  pleasure  or  pain  apart,  which  the  man  is  not  conscious  of,  nor  par- 
takehi  in.  It  is  certain  that  Socrates  asleep,  and  Socrates  awake,  is 
not  the  same  person :  but  his  soul  when  he  sleeps,  and  Socrates  the 
man,  consisting  of  body  and  soul  when  he  is  waking,  are  two  persons ; 
since  waking  So«^ates  has  no  knowledge  of,  or  concernment  for  that 
happiness  or  misery  of  his  soul,  which  it  enjoys  alone  by  itself,  whilst 
he  sleeps,  without  perceiving  any  thing  of  it,  any  more  than  he  has  for 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  man  in  the  Indies,  whom  be  knows  nut. 
For  if  we  lake  wholly  away  all  consciousness  of  our  actions  and  senr 
sattons,  especially,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  end  the  concernment  that 
accompanies  it,  it  will  hm  hard  lo  know  wherein  to  place  personal 
identity. 

„,„:,,.,V,l  ,1,^11 
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§  M.  If  a  Blteping  maa  thinks  without  knowing  it,  the  aleqmg' 
«iMJ  vakiitg  man  are  two  perions. — ^The  soul,  dunng  sound  sleep, 
duiriu,  say  these  meo.  WHilst  it  diinks  and  perceives,  it  is  capable 
ceftainl;  of  those  of  delight  or  trouble,  as  wdlaMBuy  other  peiceptioiw; 
and  it  must  necessarily  be  conscious  of  its  own  perceptions.  But  it 
hu  all  this  apart.  Tbe  sleeping  man,  it  is  plain,  is  conscious  of  no- 
thii^  of  all  this.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  soul  of  Castor,  vhile 
be  is  sleeping,  retired  from  his  body,  which  is  no  impossible  supposition 
ior  the  men  I  have  here  to  do  with,  who  so  liberallj  allow  life,  without 
a  thinking  soul,  to  all  other  aninials.  These  men  cannot  then  judge  it 
impossible,  or  a  coniradiction,  that  the  body  should  live  without  the 
aoul ;  Dor  thai  the  soul  should  subsist  and  think,  or  have  perception, 
«Tea  perception  of  happiness  or  misery,  without  the  body.  Let  us 
then,  as  1  say,  suppose  die  soul  of  Castor  separated,  durii^  bis  sleep, 
from  bis  body,  to  diink  apart.  Let  us  suppose,  too,  that  it  chooses  for 
its  scene  of  thinking,  the  body  of  another  man,  v.  g.  Pollux,  who  is 
rieeping  without  a  soul ;  for  if  Castor's  soul  can  think  whilst  Castor  is 
■sleep,  what  Castor  is  never  conscious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what  place  it 
diooaes  to  think  in.  We  have  here,  then,  the  bodies  of  two  men,  with 
only  one-aoul  between  them,  which  we  will  suppose  to  sleep  and  wake 
by  tmm;  and  the  soul  still  thinking  in  the  waking  man,  whereof  the 
ileepiDK  man  is  never  couscioua,  has  never  tlie  least  perception.  I  ask, 
dien,  whether  Castor  and  Pollux,  thus,  with  only  one  soul  between 
ihem,  which  thinks  and  perceives  in  one,  what  the  other  is  never  con- 
scious of,  aor  is  concerned  for,  are  not  two  as  distinct  persons  as  Castor 
and  Hercules,  or  as  Socrates  and  Plato  were  i  And  whether  one  of 
them  might  not  be  very  happy,  »nd  the  other  very  miserable  i  Just  by 
(be  same  reason,  they  make  the  soul  and  the  man  two  persons,  who 
make  die  soul  think  apart,  what  the  man  is  not  conscious  of.  For,  I 
suppose,  nobody  will  make  identity  of  person  to  consist  iu  the  soul's 
bcmg  united  to  the  very  same  numerical  particles  of  matter ;  for  if  that 
be  necessary  to  identity,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  that  constant  flux  of 
die  particles  of  our  bodies,  that  any  man  should  be  the  same  perso* 
two  days,  or  two  moments,  together. 

^  IS.  Iimmuible  to  convince  thote  that  sletp  without  drvaning, 
that  they  think. — Thus,  nieihinks,  every  drowsy  nod  shakes  their  doc- 
trine, wbo  teach,  that  ^e  soul  is  always  thinking.  Those,  at  least,  who  ' 
do  at  any  time  sleep  without  dreaming,  can  never  be  convinced,  that 
their  thoughts  are  sometimes  for  four  hours  busy  without  their  knowing 
ofit;  and  if  they  are  taken  in  the  very  act,  waked  in  the  middle  of  that 
sleepily  contemplation,  can  ^ve  no  manner  of  account  of  iL 

§  14.  That  mm  dream  mtkout  remembering  it,  in  vain  urg^. — 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  "  that  the  soul  thinks,  even  in  the  soundest 
sleep,  but  the  memwy  retains  it  not."  That  the  sou)  in  a  sleeping  man 
Aoold  be  this  moment  busy  thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  a  waking 
man,  not  remember,  nor  be  able  to  recollect  one  jot  of  all  those  thoughta, 
is  very  hard  to  be  conceived,  and  would  need  some  belter  proof  than 
bare  aaaertion,  to  make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can,  without  any  more 
mIo,  but  being  barely  told  so,  imagine,  that  the  greatest  part  of  man 
do,  during  all  thor  livee,  for  several  boon  every  day,  tfaiok  of  •onM' 
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thing/  vhicb,  if  the;  were  aattd,  even  ni  the  middle  of  these  thoughts, 
they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  off  Most  lAen,  I  think,  paM  a  great 
tHirt  of  their  sleep  without  dreaming.  I  once  Imew  a  man  that  vatf 
bred  a  scholar,  «id  had  so  bad  memory,  who  told  roe  he  hsd  never 
dreamed  in  his  Hfe  till  be  had  that  fever  he  was  then  newly  recovered 
of,  which  was  about  the  five  or  six  and  twestieth  year  of  hn  age.  I 
suppose  the  world  affords  more  such  instances ;  at  least  every  one's 
acquaintance  will  furnish  him  with  examples  enough  of  socb  as  pas* 
most  of  their  nights  without  dreaming, 

^  15.  VpoH  lias  Kmothetis,  the  thougkts  of  a  sleeping  man  ought 
to  be  mott  tational. — ^o  think  often,  and  never  to  retail  it  so  much  aa 
eite  moment,  is  a  very  useless  sort  of  diiuking :  and  the  soul,  in  such  a 
state  of  thinking,  does  very  little,  if  at  all,  excel  that  of  a  looking-glBM, 
which  conijtantly  receives  variety  of  images,  or  ideas,  but  retains  none ; 
Aey  dimppesr  and  vanish,  and  there  remain  no  footsteps  of  them :  the 
looking-glass  is  never  the  better  for  such  ideas,  nor  the  soul  for  such 
thoughts.  PeHiaps  it  will  be  said,  "that  in  a  writing  man,  the  mate* 
rials  of  the  body  are  employed  and  made  use  of  in  thinkii^ ;  and  that 
riie  memory  of  thoughts  is  retained  by  the  impressions  that  are  madeoo 
the  brain,  and  the  traces  thefe  left  after  such  thinking :  but  that  in  the 
thinking  of  the  soul,  which  is  not  perceived  in  a  sleeping  man,  there  the 
soat  thinks  apart,  and  maldag  no  use  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  leaves 
no  itnpressions  on  it,  and  consequently  no  memory  of  such  thoughts." 
Not  to  mention  again  the  absurdi^of  two  distinct  persons,  which  fol- 
lows ftom  this  supposition,  I  wwwer  farther,  that  whatever  ideas  the 
mind  can  receive,  and  contemplate  without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  it 
reasonable  to  conclude,  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  too, 
Ot  else  the  sout,  or  any  separate  spirit,  w^i  have  but  little  advantsge  bf 
diiidung.  If  it  has  no  memory  of  its  own  thoughts ;  if  it  cannot  la; 
them  up  for  its  own  use,  and  be  able  to  reca)  ibem  upon  occasion ;  if 
it  cannot  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and  make  use  of  its  fonner  expeii- 
ences,  reasonings,  and  contemplations,  to  what  purpose  does  it  think  f 
They,  who  make  the  soul  a  thinking  thing,  at  this  rate,  will  not  make  it 
a  much  more  noble  being,  than  Aose  do,  whom  they  condemn,  fot 
allowing  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  subtilest  parts  of  matter.  Characters 
drawn  on  dust,  that  the  first  bnath  of  wind  efiaces ;  or  impressions 
made  on  a  heap  of  atoms,  or  animal  spirits,  are  altogether  as  usefol,  and 
render  the  subject  as  noble,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  soul  that  perish  in 
Ainking ;  that  once  oot  of  sight,  are  gone  for  ever,  and  leave  no  me^ 
tbory  of  diemselves  behind  them.  Nature  never  makes  excellent  diinga 
for  mean  or  no  iisea :  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  our  infinits 
^nat  Creator  ^ould  make  so  admirable  a  feculty  as  the  power  of  thsdi- 
ing,  ^at  faculty  which  comes  nearest  die  excellency  of  His  own  incom'- 
prehensible  being,  to  be  so  idly  and  uselessly  employed,  at  least  a 
fourth  part  of  its  time  here,  as  to  think  constantly,  wimout  remembering 
any  of  those  thouf^ts,  without  doing  any  good  to  itself  or  others,  or 
being  any  way  useful  to  any  other  part  of  the  creation.  If  we  will 
examine  if,  w«-shaM  sot  find,  I  suppose,  th«  nMtion  of  dull  and  senM* 
lMS'nMttiet,«i]^tMi««h!ith«utiiTCAe,  UBdes(»littleuWof,8nd  sowkt#f 
toMtfU  Mwt^i 
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§  16,  On  tint  hypUhem  tha  s(nd  muU  have  ideainot  derived  from 
muatkn  or  reflectioUrO/vMch  there  it  no  appearanee. — It  is  true,  we 
Imve  aonietuies  inatances  of  percepdou,  whiljt  we  are  uWe'p,  and  retaia 
die  memorjT  of  those  tbougbts :  but  bow  extravagant  and  incoherent  for 
the  DKwt  part  they  are,  bow  little  conformable  to  the  perfection  and 
order  of  a  ratkmal  beinf ,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  dreanu,  aeed 
Dot  be  told.  This  I  would  willingly  be  satisfied  in,  v^iether  the  soul, 
when  it  thinks  thus  apart,  and  as  it  were  separate  from  body,  acU  les« 
rationally  dtan  when  cMijointly  with  it  or  no :  if  its  separate  ihoi^ts 
be  less  rational,  then  these  men  must  say,  that  the  soul  owes  the  per- 
fection of  rational  thinking  to  the  body :  if  it  does  not,  it  is  a  wcmln 
ibat  our  dFeams  should  berior  the  most  part,  ao  frivolous  and  irrational ; 
and  that  the  soul  should  retain  ooue  of  its  more  rational  soliloquies  and 
aeditations. 

S  17.  If  I  think  when  I  know  it  not,  nobotfy  else  caa  know  it. 
— ^Thoae  who  so  confidently  tell  ua,  that  "  the  soul  always  actually 
Ihiiika,"  I  would  they  would  also  tell  us,  what  those  ideas  are  that 
are  in  Ae  soul  of  a  diild,  hefore,  or  just  at  die  union  with  the  body, 
before  it  hadi  received  my  by  sensation.  The  dreams  of  sleepily 
men  are,  as  I  take  it,  all  made  up  of  the  waking  man's  ideas, 
though,  for  the  most  part,  oddly  put  together.  It  is  strange  if  the  soul 
Ins  ideas  of  its  own,  that  it  derived  not  from  sensation  or  reflection 
(m  it  must  have,  if  it  thought  before  it  received  any  impressions  from 
the  body),  that  it  should  never,  in  its  private  thinking  (so  private 
that  die  man  himself  perceives  it  not),  retain  any  of  them,  the  very 
noment  it  wakes  out  of  them,  and  dien  make  the  man  glad  with  new 
disooveiies.  Who  can  find  it  reasonable  that  the  soul  should,  in  its 
icdrement,  during  sleep,  have  so  many  hours'  thoughts,  and  yet  never 
fi|^tm  any  of  those  ideas  it  borrowed  not  from  sensation  or  reflectioD; 
er.  at  least,  presrare  the  memory  of  noue  but  such,  which  being  occa- 
sioswd  from  the  body  must  Deeds  be  less  natural  to  a  spirit  f  ItisstraMe 
the  soul  shoukl  never  once  in  a  man's  whole  life,  recal  over  any  of  its 
pure  native  thoughts,  and  those  ideas  it  had  before  it  borrowed  any 
thing  from  the  body;  neverbringiuto  the  waking  man's  view,  any  other 
ideas  but  what  have  a  tang  of  the  cask,  and  manifesdy  derive  their  ori- 
ginal from  that  union.  If  it  always  thinks,  and  so  had  ideas  before  it 
was  united,  or  before  k  received  any  from  the  body,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
poaed.  hut  that,  dnrii^  sleep,  it  recollects  its  native  ideas,  and  durii^ 
that  retirement  from  communicatiiM  with  the  body,  whilst  it  thinks  by 
iddf,  the  ideas  it  is  busied  about,  should  be,  sometimes  at  least,  those 
Bore  natwal  and  congenial  ones  which  it  had  in  itself,  underived  ttom 
the  body,  or  its  own  operations  about  (hem :  which,  since  the  waking 
■an  MBver  remembers,  we  must,  from  this  hypothesis,  conclude,  either 
that  tbe  soul  remembers  somediing  that  the  man  does  not,  or  elie  that 
memory  belongs  only  to  such  ideas  a»  are  derived  from  tbe  body,  or  the 
■■nd'a  operations  about  them. 

f  18.  HoK  knoiet  any  one  that  the  lOuIahoayMthishi  For  ^U  be 
met  m  t^-euident  propavUioti,  it  nuda  proof. — t  would  be  glad  also  to 
km  iram  Aese  men,  who  to  confidently  pronouDce,  that  the  buman 
»nl,  or  which  ia  ell  one,  that  a  w«b  aJwaya  think*,  bow  they  come  to 
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know  it  i  oay,  "  how  they  come  to  know  that  they  themselves  think, 
when  they  Iheitiselves  do  not  perceive  it^"  This,  I  am  afraid,  is  to  be 
sure  without  proofi ;  and  to  know,  without  perceiving :  it  is,  I  suspect, 
a  confused  notion,  taken  up  to  serve  an  hypothesis ;  and  none  of  tboae 
clear  truths,  that  either  their  own  evidence  forces  us  to  admit,  or  com- 
mon experience  makesit  impudence  to  deny.  For  the  most  that  can  be 
said  of  It  is,  that  it  is  posaible  the  soul  may  always  think,  but  not  always 
retain  it  in  memory :  and  1  say,  it  is  as  possible,  that  the  soul  may  not 
always  think,  and  much  more  probable,  that  it  should  sometimes  not 
think,  than  that  it  should  often  think,  and  that  a  long  while  together,  and 
not  be  conscious  to  itself  the  next  moment  after,  that  il  had  thought. 

§  19'  That  a  man  should  be  busy  in  tkinktiig,  and  yet  not  relam 
the  next  momeni,  very  improbable. — To  suppose  the  soul  to  think,  and 
the  man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has  been  said,  to  make  two  persons  in 
one  man  :  and  if  one  considers  well  these  men's  way  of  speaking,  one 
should  be  led  into  a  suspicion,  that  they  do  so.  For  they  who  teU 
us,  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  do  never,  that  I  remember,  say,  that  a 
man  always  thinks.  Can  the  soul  think,  and  not  the  man  f  or  a  man 
think,  aud  not  be  consrious  of  it  i  Tliis,  perhaps,  would  be  suspected 
of  jaigon  in  others.  If  they  say,  the  man  thinks  always,  but  is  not 
always  conscious  of  it;  they  may  as  well  say,  his  body  is  extend^ 
without  having  parts.  For  it  is  altogether  as  intelligible  to  say,  that 
«  body  is  extended  without  parts,  as  that  any  thing  thinks  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that  it  does  so.  They  who  talk  thus, 
may,  with  as  much  reason,  if  it  be  necessary  to  their  hypothesis,  say, 
that  a  man  is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always  feel  it: 
whereas,  hunger  consists  in  that  very  sensation,  as  thinking  consists  in 
being  conscious  that  one  thinks.  If  they  say,  that  a  man  is  always 
conscious  to  himself  of  thinking;  I  ask,  how  they  knoA  it?  .Conscious- 
ness is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind.  Can 
aoolher  man  perceive  that  I  am  conscious  of  any  ihing,  when  I  perceive 
it  not  myself?  No  man's  knowledge  here,  can  go  beyond  his  experi- 
ence. Wake  a  man  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  ask  bini,  what  he  was 
that  moment  thinking  of?  If  he  himself  be  conscious  of  nothing  be  then 
thought  on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner  of  Ihoughis,  that  can  assure 
him  that  he  was  thinking;  may  he  not  with  more  reason  assure  him 
be  was  not  asleep?  This  is  something  beyond  philosophy;  and  it 
cannot  be  less  than  revelation,  that  discovers  to  another,  thoughts  in  my 
mind,  when  I  can  find  none  there  myself:  and  they  must  needs  have  a 
penetrating  sight,  who  can  certainly  see  that  f  think,  when  I  cannot 
perceive  it  myself,  and  when  I  declare  that  I  do  not;  and  yet  can  see 
that  dogs  or  elephants  do  not  think,  when  they  give  all  the  demonstra- 
tion of  it  imaginable,  except  only  telling  us  that  they  do  so.  This  some 
may  suspect  to  he  a  step  beyond  the  Kosicmciaus ;  it  seeming  easier  to 
make  one's  self  invisible  to  others,  than  lo  make  another's  thoughts  visi- 
ble to  me,  which  are  not  visible  to  himself.  But  it  is  but  defiuing  the 
soul  to  be  a  substance  that  always  thinks,  and  the  business  is  done. 
If  such  a. definition  be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can  serve 
(or,  but  to  make  many  men  suspect  that  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  since 
they  find  a  good  part  of  tbeir  lives  pass  away  without  thinking.    For 
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no  dafinitioiis  ibtt  I  know,  no  aiipposiUons  of  aa^  sect,  are  of  fore* 
enough  to  tlestroj  constant  experience ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  affecta- 
tion of  knowing  beyond  what  w«  perceive,  that  makes  so  much  useless 
fitspute  uid  noise  in  the  world. 

§  SO.  No  ideas  tut  from  temation  or  r^ection,  evident,  if  we  oh- 
terve  children. — I  see  no  reason,  therefoie,  to  believe  that  the  soul 
thinks  berore  the  senses  have  furnished  it  with  ideas  to  think  on;  and 
as  those  are  increased  and  retained,  so  it  comes  by  exercise,  to  improve 
hs  Acuity  of  thinking  in  the  several  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  afterward, 
bj  compounding  those  ideas,  and  reflecting  on  its  own  operations;  it 
increases  its  slock,  as  well  as  bcility,  in  remembering,  imagining,  rea- 
soning, and  other  modes  of  thinking. 

§  21.  He  ihatwill  suffer  himself  to  be  informed  hj  observation  and 
experience,  and  not  make  his  own  hypothesis  the  rule  of  nature,  will 
find  few  signs  of  a  soul  accustomed  to  much  thinking  in  a  new-born 
child,  and  much  fewer  of  any  reasoning  at  all.  And  yet  it  is  hard  to 
imagine,  that  th^ratioRal  soul  should  think  so  much  and  not  reason  at 
all.  And  he  that  will  consider,  that  infants,  newly  come  into  the  world, 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  sleep,  and  are  seldom  awake, 
but  when  either  hunger  calls  for  the  teat,  or  aome  pain  (the  moat 
impof  tunale  of  all  sensations),  or  some  other  violent  impicssion  on  the 
body,  forces  the  mind  to  perceive  and  attend  to  it.  He,  I  say,  who 
considers  this,  will,  perhaps,  find  reason  to  imagine,  that  a  fcetus  in  the 
mother's  womb,  di^rs  not  much  from  the  state  of  a  vegetable ;  but 
passes  the  greatest  part  of  its  time  without  perception  or  thought,  doing 
very  little  in  a  place  where  it  needs  not  seek  for  food,  and  is  surrounded 
with  liquor,  always  equally  soft,  and  near  of  the  same  temper;  where 
(be  eyes  have  no  light,  and  the  ears,  so  shut  up,  are  not  vei?  suscepti- 
ble of  sounds ;  and  vi  here  there  is  little  or  no  variety  or  change  of 
objects  to  move  the  senses. 

§  22.  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and  observe  the  alterations  that 
time  makes,  and  you  shall  find,  as  the  mind  by  the  senses  comes  m<M% 
and  more  to  be  furnished  with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be  mm%  and  mora 
awake;  thinks  more,  the  mijre  it  has  matter  to  think  on.  After  some 
time,  it  begins  to  know  the  objects,  which  being  most  familiar  with  it, 
have  made  lasting  impressions.  Thus  it  comes,  by  degrees,  to  know 
Ibe  persons  itdaily  converses  with, and  distinguish  them  from  strangers; 
iriiich  are  instances  and  effects  of  its  coming  to  retain  and  distinguish 
the  ideas  the  senses  convey  to  it :  atid  so  we  may  observe,  how  the 
mind,  by  degrees,  improves  in  these,  and  advances  to  the  exercise  of 
those  other  faculties  of  enlarging,  compounding,  and  abstracting  its 
ideas,  and  of  reasoning  about  them,  and  reflecting  upon  all  these,  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter. 

§  23.  If  it  shall  be  demanded  then,  when  a  man  begins  to  have  any 
id^  i  I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he  first  has  any  sensation. 
For  since  there  appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  before  the 
•enses  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive  tliat  ideas  in  the  understanding 
aie  coeval  with  sensation:  which  is  such  an  impression  or  motion, 
made  in  some  part  of  lite  body,  as  produces  some  perception  in  the 
naderBtanding.     It  is  about  these  hnpressiona  made  on  our  senses  b; 
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outward  objects,  that  the  mind  seems  fint  to  employ  itself  in  sscfa 
operationi  as  we  call  perception,  remembering,  coiisid^rati(m,  reason- 
ing. See. 

§  24.  The  original  of  all  our  knowledge. — In  time,  tfae  mind  cwnes 
to  reflect  on  its  awn  operations,  about  the  ideas  got  by  seiuation,  and 
thereby  stiHvs  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call  ideas  of  reflec- 
tion, lliese  are  (be  impresaioiis  that  are  made  on  our  senses  by  out- 
ward objects,  that  are  exttinsical  to  the  mind  ;  and  its  own  operations, 
proceeding  from  powers  intrinsical  and  proper  to  itself,  which  when 
reflected  on  by  itself,  becoming  also  objects  of  its  contemplation,  are, 
as  I  have  said,  the  original  of  all  knowledge.  Thus  the  tirst  capaaty 
of  human  intellect  is,  that  the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive  the  impressions 
made  on  it,  either  dirough  the  senses,  by  outward  objects,  or  by  its  own 
(q)eratioiu,  when  it  reflects  on  them.  This  is  the  first  step  a  man  makes 
towards  the  discovery  of  any  thing,  and  the  ground-work  whereon  to 
build  all  those  notions  which  ever  he  shall  have  naturally  in  this  world, 
AH  those  sitbliTBe  thoughts  which  tower  above  the  clouds,  and  reach 
as  high  as  Heaven  itself,  take  their  rise  and  footing  here :  in  all  that 
food  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders,  in  those  remote  speculatioos. 
It  may  seem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond  diose  ideas 
which  sense  or  reflection  have  offered  for  its  contemplation. 

§  85.  In  the  reception  of  simple  ideas,  the  understanding  is  for  the 
most  part  passive.— In  this  pan,  the  understanding  is  merely  passive ; 
and  whether  or  no  it  will  have  these  beginnings,  and  as  it  were  mate- 
rials of  knowledge,  is  not  in  its  own  power.  For  the  objects  of  our 
senses  do,  many  of  them,  obtrude  their  particular  ideas  upon  our 
minds,  whedier  we  will  or  no:  and  the  operabonsof  our  minds  will 
not  let  us  be  without,  at  least,  some  obscure  notions  of  them.  No  man 
can  bewhollyignorantof  what  be  does  when  he  thinks.  These  simple 
ideas,  when  offered  to  the  mind,  the  understanding  can  no  more  ref^ 
to  have,  nor  alter,  when  they  are  impiinted,  nor  blot  them  out  and 
make  new  ones  itself,  than  a  mirror  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the 
images  or  ideas  which  the  objects  set  before  it  dotberein  produce.  As 
the  bodies  that  surround  us  do  diversely  effect  our  oi^ns,  the  mind  is 
forced  to  receive  the  impressions,  and  cannot  avoid  the  perception  of 
those  ideas  Aat  are  annexed  to  them. 

CHAP.  II." 

OF   SIMPLE    IDEAS. 

§  1.  Vncompounded  appearances. — Hie  better  to  understaud  the 
nature,  manner,  and  extent  of  our  kuowledge,  one  thing  is  carefully  to 
be  observed  concerning  the  ideas  we  have ;  and  that  is,  diat  some  of 
them  are  simple,  and  some  complex. 

Though  the  qualities  that  afiect  our  senses,  are,  in  the  diings  them- 
selves, so  united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no  separation,  no  distance 
i>etween  them ;  yet,  it  is  plain,  the  ideas  (hey  produce  in  the  mind, 
enter  by  the  senses,  simple  and  unmixed.  For  though  the  sight  and 
touch  often  take  in  from  the  same  object,  at  die  same  time,  Afferent 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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i^9*t;  Mjtiwo  sew«fooc«  modqii  and  colour;  tb?  baoii  feeb.epn- 
Bcw  and  iwiDlili  in  tbe  aapie  piece  of  nax  ;  ]it$  the  simple  ide^  thua 
united  iu  the  same  subject,  ve  as  perfect]}'  dUtioct  aa  those  that  come 
in  by  di&rent  senses  :  Ijbe  coldnesa  and  har^neas  which  a  man  feels  ia 
•  piece  of  ice,  being  as  distinct  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  the  smell  and 
vnuteness  of  the  lily,  or  as  the  taste  of  sugar,  and  soiell  of  a  rose,  ^od 
there  is  oothii^  can  be  plainer  to  a  man,  than  the  clear  and  distinct 
perceptions  he  has  of  those  simple  ideas  ;  whi<^  being  each  in  ijtself 
■BoranpouDded,  contains  in  it  nothing  but  one  unifarm  appearance  or 
conception  in  the  mind,  and  is  not  distinguishable  into  diSerent  ideas. 

§  fi.  The  miad  ca»  neither  make  nor  destroy  them. — The  simple 
idw,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  and  furnished 
lo  the  mind,  only  h^  those  two  ways  above-men liooed,  viz.  sensation 
•od  reflection.*     When  the  njaderatanding  is  once  stored  with  these 

*  A^aM  Ibiti  lh>t  Iha  nuterials  of  kll  out  knowlcdga  uc  niggeitcd  and  forniibed  to  the 
■iad  obIj  bj  Koution  and  reflection,  the  Biihop  at  Worcotcr  makei  nsc  of  the  idea  of 
mbataiice  \a  Iboe  wordi :  "If  the  idea  of  lufatUoce  he  {grounded  upon  pialn  and  evident 

tion;  aod  h  we  hut  be  certain  of  wmething  which  we  have  nal  by  theie  ideu." 

To  wUchaiir  aathoi*  Hunera  :  "Tbeae  wordi  of  joor  loidililp  cootiin  nolbini.  aaltee. 


a  »mS  nAtt 


nAtaaaa  ;  or  that  it  ii  a  limple  idea  of  arantiim  «  reSetliOn,  though  it  tie 
Ha  ;  for  it  i*  a  complci  idea,  made  op  of  the  genmtJ  idea  uf  ume- 
;  lelation  of  a  lupport  to  accident!.  For  gfoenl  ideMCOtpeootinlo 
■he  tmmd  bj  wMation  or  refleciion,  but  are  the  crealurei  «  inrsnlioiii  of  the  undentand- 
ia%,  M,  1  Ibiiik,  I  have  ■he«n>''  aad  al»  howlbeEUDd  audit*  them  from  ideu  which  it  ha> 
pt  bj  MaaBtioBandiefleotion;  and  aa  to  the  ideas  of  ralation,  bow  the  mind  foinu  them. 
Bed  bow  the*  an  derived  from,  and  nllioiately  termiaate  in,  ideas  of  snuMion  and  reflec- 
tka,  I  have  likewiwibewn. 
*■  Bat  that  I  say  iwl  ba  ■iHaken  what  I  man,  when  I  ipeak  of  ideaa  of  aenMliaii  and 
'  iBtaBtlM  mateiiali  of  ali  oar  knowledge  ;  give  me  leave,  mj  lord,  lo  Htdoan  bere 
oc  tmsootof  my  boafc.tD  explaio  myteLfj  a*  I  thai  ipeak  of  ideai      ' 


■■•  That  Ihcie,  when  we  bave  taken*  tbllaorvey  of  them,  and  their  aevecal  model,  and 
*B  nipowtfawn  made  onl  oC  them,  we  thali  find  to  conuin  all  oar  wbole  ituck  of  jdaaa, 
aad  we  have  iMMbins  in  oui  mindi  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  tbeae  two  wayb''  Thit 
t  piece,  I  eipraw  thnt : 

B  moit  cODiidamble  of  thoee  limple  ideaa  which  the  nind  hai,  aad  out  of 
er  kirawledge ;  all  which  it  receive!  by  the  two  foMmeotioBed  wayi 

"'Tkna  I  bave  in  aiboit  dranghtpven  a  view  of  onr  original  ideal,  from  whence  alltba 
Mrt  er*  derited,  and  of  wUch  they  an  made  up.'* 

"TUli  and  the  like.  Mid  in  ottier  lilaoea,  i>  what  I  have  tfaonght  concenung  idea)  of 
aMialion  and  reflection,  aa  tb*  fonndafion  and  materials  of  ell  our  ideai,  and  conaeqneally 
ef  all  oar  knowledge  ;  I  ba«e  lel  down  iheae  particular!  out  of  my  book,  that  the  reader. 


a  full  view  of  my  opinion  herein,  may  the  belter  lee  what  in 
■    -      -       For  that  yi       '     '  "     ■  '    ---  ' 


rll  latJsGed  with  it,  appeaii  m 
'  "   '      -  ire  9tUi  told,  thai  oi 


wilb  anbeuMioa,  1  lUafc,  will  not  bold,  became  it  ii  ibnnded  apon  a  luppwitioa  wbicb  1 
IHak  will  MM  hold,  via.  •  That  naton  and  ideai  are  iuooniiitent ;'  ior  if  ibat  loppoulion 
be  not  tnae,  tben  the  general  idea  of  lobMance  may  be  grounded  on  plain  and  evideal  rea- 
taa;  amd  jetll  will  not  tallow  from  thence,  Ibalitli  not  ullimataly  grounded  on  and  derived 

■  In  bb  Pint  Letter  lo  the  Bbhop  of  Woftetler. 

»  B.3.b9.b.<.c.  t5.&cW.f  la.  '  B.  t.c.  I.f5. 

'  B.S.c.T.f  10.  •  fi.  1.  ctl.f  79. 
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simple  ideas,  it  has  Ae  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite  Uiem» 
even  to  an  almoBt  infinite  varie^,  and  so  can  make  at  {Measure  new  - 
complex  i<teas.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  esalted  wit,  or 
entailed  understanding,  by  any  quickness  m*  variety  of  thought,  to 
invent  or  fiaroe  one  new  simple  idea  in  the  mind,  not  taken  in  by  the 
ways  before  mentioned  :  nor  can  any  force  of  the  understand ing  destroj 
those  that  are  there.  The  dominion  of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his 
own  understanding,  being  much-what  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  great 
woil<i  of  visible  things;  wherein  his  power,  however  managed  by  art 
and  skill,  readies  no  farther  than  to  compound  and  divide  the  materials 
diat  are  made  to  his  hand ;  but  can  do  nothing  towards  the  making  the  - 
least  particle  of  new  mntler,  or  destroying  one  atom  of  wliat  is  already 
in  being.  The  same  inability  will  every  one  6nd  in  himself,  who  shaU 
^o  about  to  fashion  in  his  understanding  any  simple  idea  not  received 
in  by  his  senses  from  external  objects  ;  or  by  reflection  from  the  opera* 
tions  of  his  own  mind  about  them.  I  would  have  any  one  try  to  fiancy 
any  taste,  which  had  never  affected  his  palate  ;  or  frame  the  idea  of  a 
scent  he  had  never  smelt :  and  when  he  can  do  this,  I  will  also  cou- 

trom  ideii  which  cone  id  b;  MnMtion  or  reflection,  uul  ao  cinnot  be  tud  lo  come  in  bj 

"To  ciplain  myKlT,  ind  clvirmj  meaning  in  Ihii  matter,  all  Ibe  ideal  of  all  the  Kulbla 
qoaliiie*  of  a  cheirj,  come  inte  mj  mind  by  lenution  ;  the  ideal  of  perceiring..  thinking, 
TCawning,  knowing,  &c.  came  into  mj  mind  by  reflection.  The  ideal  of  llieie  cjualiiie*  and 
actloni.or  poweri,  an  perceifed  bj  the  nund,  to  be  bj  lhen»elTa  incomiatent  willi 
enalencs  ;  or,  ii  joar  lordiUp  well  eipnuei  it, '  we  find  ibal  we  can  hiTO  no  trae  con- 
ception of  any  model  or  accidenli,  but  we  most  conceive  a  lubitralnm,  or  lubject,  wherein 
they  are,  i.  e.  Hut  the*  cannot  eiiit  or  luhiisi  of  Ihenueliea.'  Hence  Ihe  mind  perceives 
their  oeceuiry  cOTneiion  with  inherence,  or  being  inpponed,  which  being  a  lelative  idea, 
nperadded  to  the  red  colonr  in  a  cherry,  or  to  thinking  in  a  man,  the  mind  framea  Ihecor- 
reiativa  idea  ot  a  rapport.  For  I  nCTcr  denied,  that  tlie  tnind  could  frame  to  itaelf  ideaj 
of  relalioD,  bat  have  ihp.wed  the  qnite  cootrary  in  my  chapten  abuat  relation.  But  be- 
canie  a  relilion  cannot  be  founded  in  nothing,  or  be  the  reiitioD  oF  nothing,  and  the  Ibiitg 
ben  related  »  ■  lupporter,  or  a  lopputt.  i>  aot  repmenied  to  the  mind  by  any  clear  and 
diiiloct  idea)  Iherefure,  tlie  obacore  nnd  indiiti net  vague  idea  of  thing,  araomeihing,  is  all 
that  ii  left  to  be  the  poiitire  idea,  which  hai  Ibe  relation  of  ■  *apport,  or  lubatratum,  lo 
model  or  aecidenti ;  and  that  geneial  indelerniined  idea  of  loaieitiiDg,  i>,  by  the  alntrac- 
lion  of  the  mind,  derired  alio  JTrom  the  limple  ideai  of  leniatipa  and  reflection  ;  and  thui 
the  mind, from  Ihe  poiillTc  limple  ideal  got  by  aeniatioa  and  reSeotion,oamea  to  the  geae- 
ral  relalire  idea  of  lubttaucE,  which,  withont  theae  poiiiiTe  limple  ideal,  it  would  nenr 

"Thti  your  lordihl))  (withont  giving  by  detail  all  the  paiticnlai  itepf  of  the  mind  in  thii 
buiineu)  hai  well  eiptened  in  tfaii  more  familiar  way  :  '  We  find  we  can  haie  do  tide 
conception  of  any  modes  ot  aecidenti,  but  we  mait  conceiie  a  inbiliatuiii.  or  autject, 

_i :„  (jif^  ,^  .  ,|^£g  \i  jj  ^  repugnancy  to  out  conceptioni  of  ihingi,  that  niodei  ot 

iti  ihould  inbiiilby  theniaelTei .' 

"  Hence  your  lordibip  cilia  it  the  rational  idia  of  lubitance.  And  taya, '  I  grant,  that 
by  MOsalion  and  refleetioo  we  come  lo  know  the  poweri  and  propertiei  of  Ibiiigi ;  but  oar 
reason  iiiatisfied  thai  there  most  be  something  beyond  Ihne,  because  it  ii  impouible  that 
tbey  ihonid  inbiitt  by  themielTea  /  lO  tint  if  tiiii  be  what  yoor  lordihip  meaiu  by  ralionil 
idea  of  lubitance*,  IteenolhiUB  there  is  in  it  againit  what  I  hiieiaid,  tlulit  is  rounded  on 
Staple  ideal  of  leiMation  oi  reflection,  and  thai  it  i*  a  very  obicnre  idea. 

"Your  lorditaip'i  eoncliuion  from  your  foregoing  words,  i>,'  And  »  we  may  be  certain 
of  some  thing!  which  we  have  not  by  thoie  ideai;'  which  it  a  pn^Knition,  whole  predie 
meaning  your  lordship  will  forgire  me,  if  I  prufcai.  ai  it  itandi  there,  1  du  not  understand. 
.  Set  it  ii  naoertain  to  me,  whethet  your  lordihip  meani,  we  may  certainly  know  the  exiat- 
'  CliGecta»mething,whichwe  bare  not  bythoseideai;  or  certainly  know  the  dlitinct  proper- 
ties of  somelbing,  which  wefaavenot  by  those  ideas  i  orcerlainly  know  the  truth  of  some  pro- 
pesitioD,  which  we  have  not  by  Ibose  ideas  ;  for  lobe  cerlain  of  lomelhing,  may  lignify  eilfaet 
Bf  theae:  but  in  which  soerei  of  these  it  be  meant,  I  do  not  aee  haw  I  im  concerned  in  it." 
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dode,  Alt  a  Uind  man  bath  ideas  of  coloun,  and  a  deaf  man  true 
dirtmct  DAtions  of  sounds. 

%  3.  This  is  die  reason  why,  though  we  cannot  believe  it  iiopotsible 
to  God  lo  make  a  creature  with  other  organs,  and  more  ways  to  convey 
mio  the  understanding  the  notice  of  corporeal  things  than  those  live,  as 
Aey  are  mually  counted,  which  he  has  given  to  man ;  yet  I  think  it  Li 
not  possible  for  any  one  lo  imagine  any  other  qualities  in  bodies,  how- 
•oever  constituted,  whereby  they  can  be  taken  notice  of,  betiides  sounds, 
raiili ".  smells,  visible  and  tangible  qualities.  And  had  mankind  been 
Made  but  with  four  senses,  the  qualities  then,  which  are  the  object  of 
(be  fifUi  sense,  had  been  as  far  from  our  notice,  imagination,  and  con- 
ception, as  now  any  belonging  to  a  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  sense,  can 
possibly  be :  which,  whether  yet  some  other  creatures,  in  some  other  . 
parts  of  this  vast  and  stupeudoos  universe,  may  not  have,  will  be  a 
great  presumption  to  deny.  He  that  will  not  set  himself  proudly  at 
me  lop  of  all  things,  but  will  consider  the  immensity  of  this  fabric,  and 
die  great  varie^  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  litUe  and  inconstderable  part 
of  it,  which  he  has  to  do  with,  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  other  man- 
nons  of  it,  there  may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings,  of  whose 
faculties  be  has  as  little  knowledge  or  apprehension,  as  a  worm  shut  up 
IB  one  drawer  of  a  cabinethalhof  die  senses  or  understanding  of  a  man; 
■scfa  variety  u>d  excellency  being  suitable  to  the  vriadom  and  power  of 
die  Maker.  I  have  here  followed  ihe  common  opinion  of  man's  having 
but  five  senses,  though,  perhaps,  there  may  be  justly  counted  more ; 
but  e^er  supposition  serves  equally  to  my  present  purpose. 


OF    IDEAS    OF    ONE    SENSE. 

§  1.  Dmnan  of  titnple  ideat. — The  belter  to  conceive  the  ideas  we 
receive  from  sensation,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  consider  them,  in 
reference  lo  the  different  ways  whereby  they  make  their  approaches  to 
oar  minds,  and  make  themselves  perceivable  by  us. 

Firtt,  Tlien,  there  are  some  which  come  into  our  minds  by  one  sense 
oUy. 

Seeatdfy,  There  are  odiers,  that  convey  themselves  into  the  mind  by 
Bore  senses  than  one. 

TKrdh/,  Others  that  are  had  from  reflection  only. 

Fimrtnly,  There  are  some  that  make  themselves  way,  and  are  sug- 
gested to  me  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection, 

Weshall  conuder  them  apart,  under  these  several  heads. 

Rnt,  There  are  some  ideas  which  have  adminance  only  through  one 
siiiii,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  them.  Thus  light  and 
eoloars,  as  white,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several  degrees  or  shades, 
■od  mixtures,  as  green,  scarlet,  purple,  sea-green,  and  Ihe  rest,  come 
■B  ooly  by  the  eyes  :  all  kind  of  noises,  sounds,  and  tones,  only  by  (he 
ean :  and  the  several  tastes  and  amells,  by  the  nose  and  palate.  And 
if  theie  <Hgans,  or  die  nerves  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey  tfann 
from  wvdKMit  to  their  audience  in  the  brain,  the  mind's  presenc&Toc^ 
(as  I  may  so  call  it),  are  any  of  them  so  disordered,  as  not  to  perform 
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iiuM  functioiu,  Uiey  have  no  poftera  to  be  admitted  )*y  i  no  oUter  ymy 
lo  bring  themselves  into  view,  and  be  perceived  b;  die  UDderstvodii^. 

The  most  CQOaidenibie  of  tboae  belonging  to 'tbetpudj.sre  heii;t,And 
(»ld,  sod  ealidity ;  all  the  rest,  consisting  «laMMt  wholly  in  tbe  seosibU 
U)i>%urfttion,  *8  smooth  and  rough;  or  else  moK  or  1^  6ifo  adhesicMi 
pf  the  pvts.  as  hofd  and  soft,  rough  and  brittle,  fwe  obviouv^^xH^h- 

^0.1  think  it  will  be  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  pai^ieuj^r  ain^ile 
ideas  belui^pi^  to  each  seoae ;  nor  indeed  i*  it  |K>ssible,  if  we  would, 
therp  being  agreat  many  more  of  them  beloogii^  to  moet  of  tbe  seiu^ 
than  we  have  names  for.  Tbe  variety  of  smells,  which  are  a*  viany 
almost,  if  not  more,  than  speciesof  bodies  in  the  world,  do  moat  of  the« 
want  names.  Sweet  and  stinking,  commonly  serve  our  turn  for  tbe»e 
ideas ;  wbich,  in  effect,  is  litde  more  than  to  call  them  pleasing  or  dis- 
^lewing ;  though  the  smell  of  a  rose  and  violet,  botb  sweet,  aie  cei^ 
Qfinly  very  distinct  ideas.  Nor  are  ihe  different  taftes,  that  by  our 
palates  we  receive  ideas  of,  much  better  provided  with  names.  Sweet, 
bitter,  sour,  harsh,  and  salt,  are  almost  all  the  epithets  we  have  to  deno* 
nuHate  that  nnmberless  variety  of  relishes,  which  are  to  be  fouod  dis- 
tinct, not  only  in  almost  every  sort  of  creatures,  but  in  the  diffieraot 
parts  of  the  same  plant,  frujt,  or  animal.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of 
colours  and  sounds.  I  shall,  Iherefore,  in  the  account  of  simple  ideas 
I  am  here  giving,  content  myself  to  set  down  only  such  as  are  moat 
material  lo  our  presentpur-pou,  or  are  in  themselves  less  apt.  to  betakes 
notice  of,  though  they  are  very  frequently  the  ingredients  of  our  com- 
plex ideas,  amongst  which,  I  tluak,  I  may  well  account soUdity :  which, 
Aerefore,  I  shall  treat  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.  IV. 

OF    SOLIDITY. 

§  1.  We  receive  this  idea  from  touch. — The  idea  of  solidity  we  i»- 
ceive  by  our  touch :  and  it  arises  from  the  resistance  which  we  find  in 
body,  to  the  entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the  place  it  possesses,  till 
it  has  left  it.  Ibere  is  no  idea  wfaidi  we  receive  more  constantly  from 
sensation  than  solidity.  Whether  we  move,  or  rest,  in  what  posture 
goever  we  are,  we  always  feel  something  under  us,  that  suppmls  us, 
and  hinders  our  farther  sinking  downwards ;  and  the  bodies  wluch  we 
daily  handle,  make  us  perceive,  that  whilst  ^y  remain  between  them 
ib^  do,  by  an  uusunnountafale  force,  hinder  the  approach  of  the  pfuts 
of  our  hands  that  press  them.  That  which  thus  hinders  the  approach 
of  two  bodies,  when  they  are  moved  one  towards  another,  I  call  soli- 
dity. I  will  not  ditqiute,  whether  this  acceptation  of  the  word  aolid  be 
nearer  to  its  original  signification,  than  that  which  mathematiciaps  ufe 
,k  in  :  it  suffices  that  1  think  the  common  notion  of  solidity  will  allow, 
jf  not  justify,  this  use  of  it ;  but  if  any  one  think  it  belter  to  call  it 
"  impenettability,"  he  has  my  consent :  only  I  have  thought  the  teon 
«olidi^  itbe  more  proper  to  express  this  idea,  not  only  because  .of  JO 
vulgar  1196  in  that  sense,  but  also  because  it  carries  something  more  of 
IKWtive  in  it  than  impeneUabili^,  qhich  is  n^c^ve,  and  is,  jperhap*, 
BBoiB  a  cooaequence  of  solidity,  thaa  solidity  itwlf.    This,  of  aU  othen. 
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auma  die  iies  BO§t  iDtunately  conneeted  with,  md  eaoendal  to,  body, 
tarn  DO  where  else  to  be  ficuiiul  or  imapned  but  only  jo  mttter.  And 
Acn^h  our  senses  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  in  wasses  of  matter,  of  a  bulk 
wflioeot  to  cause  a  leosation  in  us :  yet  tbe  mind,  baving  ouce  got 
(bm  idea  from  such  grosser  sensible  bodies,  traces  it  fai  liier,  and  coa- 
aden  it,  as  well  as  tigure,  is  the  minutest  particle  of  matter  that  cao 
and  finds  it  insepaiably  inherent  in  body,  wherever,  or  bowew 


^  fi.  Solicit/  jUU  space. — llua  ia  the  idea  which  belongs  to  body, 
whereby  we  conceive  it  to  fill  space.  The  idea  of  which  filling  of 
tfmea  is,  that  where  we  imagine  any  space  taken  up  by  a  solid  sub- 
stance, we  conceive  it  so  to  poasetsit,  that  it  exdudee  all  other  solid  sub- 
stancea:  and  will  for  ever  hinder  any  two  other  bodies,  that  move 
Dnmds  aneanotherin  a  straight  line,  from  comii^  to  touch  one  another, 
ualess  k  removes  from  between  them  in  a  line  not  parallel  to  thatiriiich 
Ifaey  move  in.  This  idea  of  it,  the  bodies  which  we  ordinarily  handle, 
■fficiently  fiimish  us  with. 

%  3.  Dittinetfrom  tipace. — This  resistance,  whereby  it  keeps  other 
bones  oat  «f  the  space  which  it  possesses,  is  so  great,  that  no  force.how 
p»at  soever,  can  surmount  it.  All  ^e  bodies  in  the  world,  pressing 
a  drop  of  water  oo  dl  sides,  will  never  be  able  to  overcmve  the  resistance 
wUcb  it  will  make,  soft  as  it  is,  to  their  approaching  one  another,  till  it 
be  removed  out  of  their  vray  :  whereby  our  idea  of  solidity  is  distia- 
i  both  from  pure  space,  which  is  capable  neither  of  resistance  nor 
Kin;  and  frombe-eniiBBryideaof  hardness.  For  a  man  may  con- 
e  two  bodies  at  a  distance,  so  as  they  may  ^proach  one  another, 
■(touching or  displacing  any  solid  diing,  till  iheir  superficies  come 
»  ncet :  whereby  1  tfiuik,  we  have  ihe  clear  idea  of  apace  without  s<^- 
di^.  For  (not  to  go  so  br  as  annihilation  of  any  particular  body)  I 
aak,  whether  aman  cannot  have  tbeidea  of  the  motion  of  one  single  bwfy 
akoe,  widHMil  any  other  sucoeeding  immediately  intoits  place  ?  I  think 
it  is  evident  be  can :  the  idea  of  motion  in  one  body,  no  more  including 
ibeidee  of  motion  in  another,  than  the  idea  of  a  square  figure  in  one 
body,  indudes  the  idea  of  a  square  ^ure  in  another.  I  do  not  ask  whe- 
Iber  bodies  do  so  cadst,  that  the  motiiHi  of  one  body  cannot  really  be 
lalboat  the  motion  of  another;  To  detennine  this  either  way  is  to  b^ 
Ike  question  for  or  against  a  vacuum.  But  my  question  is,  whelber 
one  cannot  have  the  idea  of  one  bod;  moved,  whilst  others  are  at  restf 
And,  I  tfaink,  dua  no  one  will  deny ;  if  so,  then  the  place  it  deserted 
gives  tu  die  idea  of  pure  space,  without  solidity,  whereinto  any  other 
body  m^  enter,  without  either  resistance  or  protrusion  of  any  thing. 
When  the  sucker  in  a  pump  is  drawn,  the  space  it  filled  in  the  tube 
V  ocftaioly  the  same,  whether  any  body  follows  the  motion  of  the  sucker 
«r  no;  nor  does  it  imply  a  contradiction,  that  upon  the  motion  of  one 
.body,  another,  that  is  only  contiguous  to  it,  should  not  follow  it  The 
*■  mil  J  of  such  a  motion  is  built  only  on  the  supposition,  that  the  world 
ii  fidl ;  but  Dot  on  the  distinct  ideas  of  space  aiid  solidity ;  which  are  as 
dftrmt  as  rasistaace  and  not  resistance,  and  protrusion  and  not  protm- 
■oo.  And  fbat  man  h«ve  ideas  of  space  without  a  body,  their  verydis- 
|i1iash«iil  avacuum plainly demonBtrate,asis8hewedioanotherp!aca. 

'^-'"'K'^ 
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I  4.  JVmb  Aarc^Mif.— Solidity  u  hereby  aito  diflerenced  fnno  bsni- 
DCM,  in,  that  solidity  consists  in  repletion,  and  so  an  utter  exclusion  of 
otberbodiesout  of  die  space  it  posseeites ;  but  hardness,  in  afirmctdie- 
sionofihe  parts  of  matter,  making  up  moKses  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so 
tbat  the  whole  does  not  easily  change  its  figure.  And,  indeed,  bard 
and  Hoft  are  names  ibat  we  pve  to  tilings,  only  in  relation  to  the  coo-  - 
atitutions  of  our  own  bodies ;  that  being  generally  called  bard  by  iu, 
which  will  put  us  to  pain,  sooner  than  change  figure  by  the  pressure  of 
any  part  of  our  bodies  ;  and  that,  ou  the  contrary,  soft,  which  changes 
the  situation  of  its  paits  upon  an  easy  and  unpainful  touch, 

But  this  difficult  of  changing  tiie  situation  of  the  sensible  parts 
amongst  themselves  or  of  tlie  figure  of  the  whole,  gives  no  more  soli- 
dity to  the  hardest  body  in  (he  world,  than  to  the  softest ;  nor  is  an 
adamant  one  jot  more  solid  than  water.  Forthough  the  two  flat  side* 
of  two  pieces  of  marble,  will  more  easily  approach  each  other,  betM'een 
which  there  is  nothing  but  water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a  diamond 
between  them ;  yet  it  is  not,  that  the  parts  of  the  diamond  are  mooe 
solid  than  those  of  water,  or  resist  more;  but  because  the  parts  of  watra' 
beingmore  easily  separable  from  each  other,  they  vnll,by  a  side  motion, 
be  more  easily  removed,  and  give  way  totheapproach  of  the  two  pieces 
of  marble  :  but  if  they  could  be  kept  from  making  place  by  that  side 
motion,  diey  would  eternally  hinder  the' approach  of  these  two  pieces 
of  marble,  as  much  as  the  diamond  ;  and  it  would  be  as  impossible,  by 
any  force,  to  surmount  their  resistance,  as  to  furmount  the  resistance  ^ 
die  parts  of  a  diamond.  The  softest  body  in  the  world  will  as  invin- 
cibly resist  the  coming  together  ofany  other  two  foodies,  if  iibe  not  pnt 
outof  the  way,  but  remain  between  them,  as  the  hardest  that  can  be  found  ■ 
or  imagined.  He  that  shall  fill  a  yielding  soft  body  well  with  air  or 
water,  will  quickly  find  its  resistance;  andhethat  thinks  tbat  nothing  but 
bodies  tbat  are  hard  can  keep  his  bauds  from  approaching  one  another, 
may  be  pleased  to  make  a  trial  with  the  air  inclosed  in  a  foot-ball.  Tbe 
experiment,  1  have  been  told,  was  made  at  Florence,  with  a  hoUow 

5 lobe  of  gold  filled  with  water,  and  exactly  closed,  which  farther  shews 
lesolidity  of  so  soft  it  body  as  water;  for  the  golden  globe  thus  filled,  ■ 
being  putintoa  press,  which  was  driven  by  the  extreme  force  of  screws, 
the  water  made  itself  way  through  the  pores  of  that  very  close  metal, 
and  finding  no-  room  lor  a  nearer  approach  of  its  particles  within,  got  to 
the  outside,  where  it  rose  like  a  dew,  and  so  fellin  drops,  before  the  sides 
of  the  globe  could  be  made  to  yield  to  the  violent  compression  of  the 
engine  that  squeezed  it. 

§  5.  On  solidity  depend  impulse,  resistance,  and  protrusion. — By  this 
idea  of  sohdity ,  is  tbe  extension  of  body  distinguished  from  the  extension 
of  space,  liie  extension  of  body  being  nothing  font  diecohesiwior 
continuity  of  solid,  separable,  moveable  parts;  and  the  extension  of 
space,  tbe  continuity  of  unsolid,  inseparable,  and  immoveable  parts. 
Upon  the  solidity  of  bodies  also  depends  their  mutual  impulse,  resist" 
lance,  and  protrusion.  Of  pure  space  then,  and  solidity,  there  areseve- 
ral  (amongst  which  I  confess  mysel£  one)  wlio  persuade  themselves  they 
have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  :  and  that  they  can  think  on  space  wilhout 
any  diing  in  it  that  remts,  or  is  protruded  by  body.     This  is  the  idea  of 
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pore  space,  which  the;  ^nk  they  have  aa  clear  as  an;  idea  they  can  have 
of  the  extension  of  body;  the  idea  of  the  distance  between  the  opposite 
paib  of  a  concave  superficies  being  equally  as  clear  without,  as  with  the 
idea  of  any  solid  parts  betweeti ;  and  on  tbe  other  side,  they  persuade 
.  diemaelves,  that  they  have,  distinct  from  that  of  pure  space,  the  idea  of 
tometbing  that  fills  space,  that  can  be  protruded  by  the  impulse  of 
other  bodies,  or  resist  their  niotioh.  If  there  be  others  that  have  not 
Aeae  two  ideas  distinct,  but  confound  them,  and  make  but  one  of  them, 
1  know  not  how  men,  who  have  the  same  idea,  under  different  names, 
or  differeul  ideas  under  the  same  name,  can,  in  that  case,  talk  with  one 
anodier ;  any  more  than  a  man,  who,  not  being  blind  or  deaf,  has  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  the  colour  of  scarlet,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  could 
dtsconrse  concerning  scarlet  colour  with  the  blind  man  1  mention  in 
MmUter  place,  who  fancied  that  the  idea  of  scarlet  was  like  the  sound 
<tf  a  truinpel, 

^6.  What  Hit. — If  any  one  asks  me  what  this  solidity  is?  I  send 
him  to  bis  senses  to  inform  him:  letbimputaflintor  afiioi-hallbetween 
his  hands,  and  then  endeavour  to  join  them,  and  he  will  know.  If  he 
diinfcs  this  not  a  sufficient  explication  of  solidity,  what  it  is,  and  wherein 
it  consists,  I  promise  to  tell  bim  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  consists,  when 
he  telk  me  what  thinking  is,  or  wherein  it  consists,  or  explains  to  me 
what  extension  or  motion  is,  wliicfa,  perhaps,  seems  much  easier.  Ilie 
simple  ideas  we  have,  are  such  as  experience  teaches  them  us ;  but  if, 
beyond  that,  we  endeavour,  bywrnds,  to  make  them  clearer  in  the  mind, 
we  diall  sncoeed  no  better  thanifwewent  about  to  clear  up  the  darkncia 
of  a  blind  man's  mind  by  talking,  and  to  discourse  into  him  the  ideas 
of  light  and  colours.     The  reason  of  this  I  shall  shew  in  another  place, 

CHAP.  V. 

OF     SIMPLE    IDEAS    OF    DIVERS    SENSES. 

Th  B  ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  sense,  are  of  space  or  extension, 
figure,  rest,  and  motion  ;  for  these  make  perceivable  impreasions  both 
.  on  tbe  eyes  and  touch ;  and  we  can  receive  and  convey  into  our  minds 
the  ideas  of  tiie  extension,  figure,  motion,  and  rest  of  bodies,  bodi  by 
seeing  and  feeling.  But  having  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  of 
these  in  anodier  place,  1  here  only  enumerate  ihem. 

CHAP.  VI. 

OF    SIMPLE    IDEAS    OF    REFLECTION. 

§  1.  Single  ideas  are  the  operations  of  the  mind  about  its  other 
ideas.- — The  mind  receiving  the  ideas,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
diapters,  from  without,  when  it  turns  its  views  inward  upon  itself,  and 
observes  its  own  actiotia  about  those  ideas  it  has,  takes  from  thence 
other  ideas,  which  are  as  capable  to  be  the  objects  of  its  contemplation, 
■B  any  of  those  it  received  from  foreign  things. 

\  2.  lite  idea  of  perception,  and  idea  of  willing,  ttw  have  from 
rfUc/^R,— Tbe  two  great  and  prindpal  acttons  of  the  mind,  vAioi  are 
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most  frequently  coniidered,  and  wkkii  are  so  freqoeM,  tlist  every  one 
that' pleases,  may  take  notice  of  them  in  himself,  are  tbeae  two :  per> 
cepdon,  or  diiiikiog ;  and  volition,  or  willing.  The  power  of  thinking 
is  called  the  understanding,  and  the  power  of  volition  ia  called  the  will:- 
and  thesie  two  powers  or  abilities  to  tlie  mind,  are  denominated  ticulttea. 
Of  some  of  the  modes  of  these  Bimpie  ideas  of  reflection,  such  as  are 
remembrance,  discerning,  reasoning,  jndging,  knowledge,  faith,  Scc,  I 
ghril  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

CHAP.  VII. 

OF  SIHPLK  IDEAS  OV  BOTH  SENSATION  AND  BEFLBCTION. 

^  1.  P^sure  and  tiatn.—'nMre  be  Other  simple  ideas  which  convey 
themselves  into  rtie  mind,  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection, 
viz.  pleasure  or  del^ht ;  and  its  opposite,  pain  or  uneasiness  ;  power  j 
existence  ;  uni^. 

§  2.  Delight,  or  uneasiness,  one  or  other  of  them  join  themselves  to 
almost  all  our  ideas,  both  of  sensation  and  reflection;  and  there  W 
scarce  any  aflection  of  our  senses  from  witfaoat,  any  retired  thought  of 
our  mind  within,  which  is  not  able  to  produce  in  us  pleasure  or  pain.  By 
pleasara  and  pain,  I  would  be  andefstuod  to  sigiufy  whatsoever  delights 
or  molests  us  most,  whether  it  arises  from  the  th<mghtB  of  our  miodb, 
of  any  thii^  operating  on  our  bodies.  For  whether  we  call  it  sadsfaclion, 
delight,  pleasure,  happiness.  Sic.  on  the  one  side;  or  uneasiness, 
trouble,  pain,  torment,  anguish,  misery,  8tc.  on  the  other,  tbey  are  still 
but  different  d^rees  of  the  same  thing,  and  belong  to  Ae  ideas  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  d^ght  or  uneasiness ;  which  are  the  names  1  shall 
most  commonly  use  for  those  two  sorts  of  ideas. 

§  3.  The  in6nitely  wise  Author  of  our  being,  having  given  us  the 
power  over  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  move  or  keep  tliem  at  rest, 
as  we  think  fit ;  and  also,  by  the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourselves 
and  our  contiguouB  bodies,  in  which  consists  all  the  actions  of  our  body ; 
hanng  also  given  a  power  to  our  minds,  in  several  instances,  to  choose, 
amongst  its  ideas,  which  it  will  think  on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of 
this  or  that  subject,  with  consideration  and  attention,  to  excite  us  to 
these  actions  of  thinking  and  motion,  that  we  are  capable  of,  has  been 
pleased  to  join  to  several  thoughts,  and  several  sensations,  a  perception 
of  delight.  If  this  were  wholly  separated  from  all  our  outward  sensa- 
tions, and  inward  thoughtx,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  prefer  one 
thought  or  action  to  another;  negligence  to  attention,  or  motion  to 
rest,  ^nd  so  We  should  neither  stir  our  bodies,  nor  employ  our  minds ; 
but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run  adrift,  without  any  direction 
or  design  ;  and  suffer  the  ideas  oi  onr  minds,  like  RBregarded  shadows, 
to  make  their  appearances  there,  as  it  happened,  withont  attending  to 
tbem.  In  which  state,  man,  however  fiimished  with  the  faculties  (rf 
understanding  and  will,  would  be  a  very  idle  inactive  creature,  and  pasa 
bis  time  only  m  a  lazy  lethargic  dream.  It  has,  therefore,  (ideated  our 
wise  Creator,  to  annex  to  several  objects,  and  the  ideas  \ritich  w« 
receive  frtnn  thens,  aa  also  to  several  of  our  tfaoughto, «  ctmcomiiant 
|ikaBura,  and  Aat  n  nveni  et^facts,  to  MMnl  d^reca :  tbu  ibote 
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i  which  be  hsd  endowed  at  with,  might  not  reimin  wholly  idle 
Bid  ueewptoyed  by  us. 

§4.  Pain  hu  the  same  efficacy  and  uae  to  set  us  oo  work,  that 
ploUttm  bat,  we  being  as  ready  to  eioploy  our  fecultiea  to  avoid  that, 
■*  to  paraue  tbn ;  oiAj  thia  is  worth  our  consideration,  "  that  pain  is 
ofteo  produced  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  produce  pleasure  in 
us."  This,  tfaeir  near  conjunction,  which  makes  us  often  feel  pain  iti 
Ihv  aensations  where  we  expected  pleasure,  gives  us  new  occasion  of 
afanrmg  the  wiadtMB  and  goodness  of  osr  Maker,  who,  designing  the 
pPeservattoB  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  application  of  mai^ 
AiHgB  to  otir  bodies,  to  wam  as  of  the  harm  that  they  will  do,  and  m 
advieea  to  withdraw  from  them.  But  He,  not  designing  onr  preserva- 
tion barely,  but  the  preservation  of  every  part  and  organ  in  its  perfectioR, 
hath,  in  many  oues,  annexed  pain  to  those  very  ideas  which'  delight  us. 
T%U8,  beat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  ns  in  one  degree,  by  a  little 
greater  iacrease  of  it,  proves  no  ordmary  torment ;  and  the  most  plea- 
nnt  of  all  sensible  objects,  light  itself,  if  ibete  he  too  much  of  it,  if 
increased  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a  v^  paiufiil 
•CDsation ;  which  is  wisely  and  favourably  so  ordered  by  nature,  thsrt 
irbea  any  object  doea,  by  die  vehemency  of  its  operation,  disorder  the 
instruments  of  sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  hot  be  very  nice  Utd 
deKcflte,  we  niTKht,  by  the  pain,  be  warned  to  withdraw,  before  the 
oi]gan  be  quite  put  out  of  oitlerj  and  so  be  uufrtted  for  hs  proper  ftmc- 
lion  for  the  future.  The  consideration  of  those  objects  that  prodac« 
it,  may  well  persuade  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of  pain.  For 
diough  great  bght  be  iosuflerabie  to  our  eje»f  yet  the  highest  degree 
of  du^ness  does  not  at  all  disease  them ;  because  that  causing  no  dis- 
orderly motiou  in  it,  leaves  that  curious  oi^an  nnharmed,  in  its  natural 
stale.  But  yet  excess  of  cotd,  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us ;  becanse  it  ia 
equally  destructive  to  that  temper,  which  is  necessary  to  the  preservatioa 
of  life,  andlbe  exercise  of  the  several  ftinctioos  of  the  body,  and  wlach 
coasists  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  or,  if  you  please,  a  motiou  of 
the  iBsenmble  parts  of  our  bodies,  confined  within  certain  bounds. 

^  5.  Beyond  all  diis,  we  may  find  another  reason  why  God  hadi 
scattered  np  and  dovrn  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  ftll  the 
Aines  that  envviron  and  aflect  us,  and  Mended  Aaa  togedier  in  almost 
an  that  oar  ihoushts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that  we  findkig  iio- 
pafectiott,  dissatufactioii,  and  want  of  cottpAete  happines«,  in  aU  the 
enjoyiBentswhichdw  creatures  can  afford  na,  might  he  led  to  se^  it  in 
the  enjoyment  of  Him,  "  with  whom  there  is  folness  of  joy,  and  at 
whose  riidtl  band  are  pleasures  for  evennore." 

^  6.  PUfUUTt  and  pain, — Though  what  I  have  here  said  may  not, 
perhaps,  make  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain  clearer  to  us  than  our 
own  experience  does,  which  is  the  only  way  that  we  are  capable  of 
having  them ;  yet  the  consideration  of  Ihti  reason  why  they  are  annexed 
to  so  many  other  ideas,  serving  to  give  us  due  sentiments  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  he  u^ 
Bailable  to  the  nuun  end  of  these  inqmies ;  Ihe  knowlKdge  and  veno- 
'  nof  Hittt,  beimtfa«tMef«ndofid>ourtbou(^,  indtbe  preper 
■  of  all  ondmbUKBogt. 
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§  7  •  Eritteace  and  umty. — Existence  and  unity  are  two  other  ideu, 
that  are  su^eatett  to  the  understanding  by  every  object  without,  and 
every  idea  within.  When  ideaa  are  in  our  mindg,  we  consider  them  ai 
being  actually  there,  as  well  h§  we  con§ider  thin^  lo  be  acUially  with- 
out us ;  which  is,  that  they  exist,  or  have  existence ;  and  whatever  we 
can  consider  as  one  Aing,  whether  a  real  being,  or  idea,  suggests  lo 
the  understanding  the  idea  of  uni^. 

§  8.  Power. — Power  also  is  another  of  those  simple  ideas  which  we 
receive  from  sensation  and  reflection.  For  observing  in  ourselves,  ibat 
we  can,  at  pleasure,  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies  whi<^  were  at 
rest ;  the  efiects,  also,  that  natural  bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  ooe 
another,  occurring  every  moment  to  our  senses,  we  both  these  ways 
get  the  idea  of  power. 

^  9-  Succession. — Besides  these,  there  is  another  idea,  which  though 
suggested  by  our  senses,  yet  is  more  constantly  offered  to  us  by  what 
passes  in  our  minds ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  succession.  For  if  we 
look  immediately  into  ourselves,  and  reflect  on  what  is  observable  there, 
we  shall  find  our  ideas  always  whilst  we  are  awake,  or  have  any  thought, 
passii^  in  train,  one  going,  and  another  coming,  without  intermission. 

I  10.  Simple  ideas  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge. — These,  if 
iheyare  not  all,  are,  at  least(as  I  think),  the  most  considerable  of  those 
'  simple  ideas  which  the  mind  has,  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other 
knowledge ;  all  which  it  receives  only  by  the  two  fore-mentioned  ways 
of  sensation  and  reflection. 

Nor  let  any  one  think  these  too  narrow  bounds  for  the  capacious 
mind  of  man  to  expatiate  in,  which  takes  its  flight  farther  than  the  stars, 
and  cannot  be  confined  by  the  limits  of  the  world ;  that  extends  its 
thoughts  often,  even  beyond  the  utmost  expansion  of  matter ;  and 
makes  excursions  into  that  incomprehensible  inane.  I  grant  all  this, 
but  desire  any  one  to  assign  any  simple  idea,  which  is  rtot  received  from 
one  of  those  inlets  before-mentioned,  or  any  complex  idea  not  made 
'  out  of  those  simple  ones.  Norvrill  it  be  so  strange  to  think  these  few 
simple  ideas  sufficient  to  employ  the  quickest  thought,  or  largest  capa- 
city ;  and  to  fumisli  the  materials  of  all  that  various  knowledge,  and 
more  various  fancies  and  opinions  of  all  mankind,  if  we  consider  how 
many  words  ma^  be  made  out  of  the  various  composition  of  twentyfoor 
letters;  or  if,  going  one  step  farther,  we  will  but  reflect  on  the  variety 
of  combinations  that  may  be  made  with  barely  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned ideas,  viz.  number,  whose  stock  ii  inexhaustible,  and  truly  infi- 
nite :  and  what  a  large  and  immense  field  doth  extension  alone  afiord 
the  mathematicians  f 

CHAP.  VI [I. 

SOllB    FABTHER   CONSIDERATIONS   CONCERNING   OUR 
SIMPLE    IDEAS. 

%  1 .  Pottf toe  idtaifrom  privative  causes. — Concemii^  the  simple 
idea  of'MOsation,  it  is  to  be  considered,  tliat  whatsoever  is  so  contti- 
toied  in  nabire,  as  to  be  aUe,  by  afifectiBg  our  teues,  to  cuite  •ay 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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poceptibo  io  the  nuad,  doth  hereby  produce  in  the  underetandiiw  m 
ample  idea;  which,  whatever  be  the  external  csuae  of  it,  when  it 
iDomei  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  cor  discerning  focultj,  it  is  by  the  mind 
looked  on  and  considered  there,  to  be  a  real  positive  idea  in  the  under- 
ttanding,  as  much  as  any  other  whatsoever ;  though,  perhaps,  the  cause 
rfit  be  but  a  privation  of  the  subject. 

^  2.  Thus  the  ideas  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness,  white  and 
black,  motion  and  rest,  are  equally  clear  and  positive,  ideas- in  the 
inisd;  though,:  perhaps,  some  of  the  causes  which  produce  them,  are 
iMiely  privations  in  those  subjects  from  whence  our  senses  derive  those 
ideas.  These  theunderstaoding,  in  its  view  of  them,  considers  all  aa 
diatiDct  positive  ideas,  without  talcing  notice  of  the  catues  that  produce 
Attn ;  vvhich  is  an  inquiry  not  belonging  to  the  idea,  as  it  is  in  die 
miderstandiog,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  things  existing  without  us. 
These  are  two  very  different  things,  and  carefully  to  be  distinguished ; 
it  being  one  thing  to  perceive  and  knowthe  idea  of  white  or  black;  and 
quite  another  to  examine  what  kind  of  particles  they  must  be,  and  how 
ranged  in  the  superficies,  to  make  any  object  appear  while  or  black. 

§  3.  A  painter,  or  dyer,  who  never  inquired  into  their  causes,  hath 
the  ideas  of  white  and  black,  and  other  colours,  as  clearly,  perfectly, 
and  distinctly  in  his  understanding,  and,  perhaps,  more  distinctly,  thui 
the  philoaof^r,  who  had  busied  himself  in  conaidering  (heir  natures, 
and  tbinks  he  knows  how  far  either  of  them  is  in  its  cause  positive,  or 
privative ;  and  the  idea  of  black  is  no  less  positive  in  his  mind,  than 
that  of  white,  however  the  catise  of  that  colour,  in  the  external  object, 
nay  be  oi^  a  privation. 

§  4.  If  it  were  the  design  of  my  present  undertaking  to  inquire  into 
(be  natural  causes  and  manner  of  perception,  [  should  offer  this  as  a 
fcason,  «4iy  a  privative  cause  might,  in  some  cases  at  least,  produce  a 
poaitiTe  idea ;  viz.,  that  all  sensation  being  produced  in  us,  only  by 
dferent  degrees  and  modes  of  motion  in  our  animal  s|Hrits,  variously 
agitated  by  externa)  objects,  the  abatement  of  any  former  motion  must 
as  aeceasarily  produce  a  new  sensation,  as  the  variation  or  increase  of 
k;  and  so  mtroduce  a  new  idea,  which  depends  only  on  a  different 
■MttioD  <rf  die  animal  spirits  in  that  organ. 

%  5.  But  whether  this  be  so,  or  no,  I  will  not  here  determine,  but 
Hfieal  to  every  one's  own  experience,  whether  the  shadow  of  a  man, 
iBMi^  it  consists  of  nothing  but  tbe  absence  of  light  (and  the  more 
■he  ahaence  of  light  is,  the  more  discernible  is  the  shadow),  does  not, 
wiMO  a  man  lodu  on  it,  cause  as  clear  and  positive  idea  in  his  mind, 
as  a  man  himself,  though  covered  overwith  a  clear  sun-shine  i  and  the 
picture  of  t  shadow  is  a  positive  thin^;.  Indeed,  we  have  negative 
■antes,  v^ich  stand  not  directly  for  positive  ideas,  but  for  theirabsence, 
soch  as  insipid,  silence,  nihil,  &c.,  which  words  denote  positive  ideas ; 
*•  f .  taste,  sound,  being,  with  a  signification  of  their  absence. 

\  6.  Potttive  ideoi  from  privative  causes. — And  thus  one  may  truly 
be  said  to  see  darkness,  ror  supposing  a  bole,  perfectly  dark,  from 
wfaeoce  no  light  is  reflected,  it  ia  certain  one  may  see  &e  figure  of  it,  or 
it  am  be  painted  :  or  whether  the  ink  I  write  widi  makes  any  other 
■dei^  ■  a  queatbn.     Tbe  privative  causes  I  have  here  atsigned  of  posi- 
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tin  idrae,  an  according  to  the  comUMK^muoa;  bat,  in  tradt;  it  will 
be  hard  to  determine,  wbedier  there  be  reaHj'  any  ideas  front  a  priv^ 
tiva  cause  i  dU  it  be  detemiined, "  whether  rest  be  any  more  a  ptim^ 
tion  tfaan  motion  i 

§  7-  Idea*  in  the  maid,gualitiain  bodiet- — -To  discover  tbenattu« 
of  our  ideas  the  belter,  and  to  discourse  of  them  intelligibly,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  distinguish  them,  as  they  are  ideas  or  perceptions  in  our 
minds ;  and  as  they  are  modificatioiiB  of  matter  in  the  bodies  that  cause 
nich  perceptions  in  ut ;  that  so  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  usiudljr 
is  done)  that  diey  are  exactly  the  images  and  resemblances  of  some* 
thing  inherent  in  the  subject;  most  of  those  of  sensation  being  in  the 
mind  no  more  the  likeness  of  something  existing  without  us,  than  the 
names  that  stand  for  them  are  the  likeness  of  our  ideas,  which  yet, 
upon  hearing,  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  us. 

^  8.  Whatsoever  die  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  die  immediate 
object  of  perception,  bought,  or  understanding,  that  I  call  idea;  and 
the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I  call  quality  of  the  subject 
wherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a  snow-ball  having  the  power  to  produce 
in  us  Uie  idea  of  white,  cold,  and  round,  the  powers  to  produce  those 
ideas  in  ut,  as  they  are  in  die  snow-ball,  1  call  qualities  ;  and  arthrf 
are  sensations  or  perceptions  in  our  uoderstaudines,  1  call  them  ideas; 
which  ideas,  if  I  speak  of  them  sometimes,  as  in  ue  things  themselves, 
I  would  be  understood  to  mean  those  qualities  in  the  objects  which 
produce  them  in  us. 

^  9-  P^Mory  qualitiei. — Qnalities  thus  considered  io  bodies,  are^ 
FirU,  such  as  are  utterly  inseparsble  from  the  body,  in  what  estate 
soever  it  be ;  such  as,  in  all  tiie  alterations  and  changes  it  suffers,  all 
die  fotce  cao  be  used  upon  it,  it  constantly  keeps ;  and  such  as  sense 
constanily  finds  in  every  particle  of  matter,  which  has  balk  enough  to 
be  perceived,  and  the  niiod  finds  inseparable  from  every  particle  of 
matter,  though  less  than  to  ntake  itself  singly  be  perceived  by  our 
senses,  v.  g.  take  a  grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parts,  each  part 
has  still  solidity,  estensicm,  figure,  and  mobility ;  divide  it  ^ain,  and  it 
retains  still  the  same  qualities ;  and  so  divide  it  on,  till  the  parts  become 
insensible,  they  must  retain  stil)  each  of  them  all  those  qualities.  For 
division  (which  is  all  that  a  mill,  or  pesde,  or  any  other  body,  does 
upon  another,  in  reducing  it  to  insensible  parts)  can  never  take  away 
either  solidity,  extenximi,  figure,  or  mobility,  from  any  body,  but  only 
makes  two  or  more  distinct,  sepsrate  masses  of  matter,  of  that  which 
was  but  one  before  ^  all  which  distinct  masses,  reckoned  as  so  many 
distinct  bodies,  after  division,  make  a  certain  number.  These  J  caU 
original  or  primary  qualities  of  body,  which,  I  think,  we  may  observe 
to  produce  simple  ideas  in  us,  viz.  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion  or 
rest,  and  number. 

%  to.  Secondary  qtialUies. — Secondly,  Sudi  qualities,  idiich,  in 
truth,  are  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  powers  to  prodace 
various  sensations  in  us  by  their  primary  qualities,  i.  e,  by  Am  bulk, 
figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  their  insensible  parts,  aa  colours,  sounds, 
tastes,  Sic.,  diese  I  call  secondary  qoaltties.  To  these  might  be 
added  e  tfaint  sort,  which  are  allowed  lo  be  barely  powers,  dioiq^ 
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Aej  are  as  mdch  re^  quaHtiei  in  the  syl^ect,  as  diose  which  I,  to 
comply  wiA  the  common  «a;  of  speaking,  call  qualities,  but  for  dis- 
tinctiMi,  secondary  qualities.  For  tbe  power  in  fire  to  pn>duce  a  new 
cfriour  or  OHisistency  in^  wax,  or  clay,  by  its  primary  qualities,  is  as 
much  a  quality  in  fire,  as  die  power  it  has  to  produce  iu  me  a  new 
idea  or  sensation  of  warmth  or  burning,  which  I  felt  not  before,  by  the 
MOW  primary  qualities,  viz.  the  bulk,  texture,  and  motion  of  its  insen- 
siMe  parts. 

§11.  Hoa  prittuiry  ^ualitia  produce  their  ideat. — The  nest  thing 
to  be  cMuidei^  is,  how  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us ;  and  that  is  mam- 
festly  by  impulse,  the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  to 
operate  in. 

§  13.  If  then  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our  minds,  when 
they  |m>duce  ideas  therein,  and  yet  we  perceive  these  original  qualities 
m  such  of  them  as  singly  (all  under  our  senses,  it  is  evident  that  some 
motion  mast  be  Uience  continued  by  our  nerves  or  animal  spirits,  by 
SMne  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  the  brain,  or  the  seat  of  sensation,  there 
Id  prodnce  in  our  minds  the  particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.  And 
nee  the  extension,  figtife,  number,  and  motion  of  bodies  of  an  ob- 
serrable  bigness,  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  by  tiie  sight,  it  is 
erident  some  singly  imperceptible  bodies  must  come  fiom  them  to  the 
^es,  and  diereby  convey  to  the  brain  some  motion,  which  produces 
these  ideas  which  we  have  of  them  in  us, 

^  13.  How  secondmy. — After  the  same  manner  that  the  ideas  of 
Aeie  original  qualities  are  produced  in  us,  we  may  conceive  that  At 
ideas  of  secondaiy  qndities,  are  also  produced,  viz.  by  the  operation  of 
naensible  parUclei  on  our  senses.  For  it  being  manifest  that  diere 
ate  bodies,  and  good  store  of  bodies,  each'whereof  arc  so  small,  that 
we^umot,  by  any  of  our  senses,  discover,  either  their  bulk,  figure,  or 
notion,  as  is  evident  in  the  particles  of  the  air  and  water;  and  others 
extnaaely  smaller  than  those,  perhaps  as  much  smaller  than  die  parti- 
cles of  air  and  water,  as  the  particles  of  air  and  water  are  smaller  than 
peas  or  hait-stones..  Let  us  suppose  at  present,  diat  the  difierent 
notioiis,  and  figures,  bnlk  and  number,  of  such  particles,  affecting  the 
several  organs  of  o.ur  senses,  produce  in  us  those  difiisrent  sensations, 
wtiidi  we  have  from  the  colours  and  smells  of  bodies,  v.  g.  that  a  violet 
by  the  impulse  of  such  insensible  particlea  of  matter  of  pecuSar  figures 
and  bulks,  and  in  difierent  degrees  and  modifications  aX  their  motions, 
causes  the  ideas  of  the  blue  colour,  and  sweet  scent,  of  that  flower,  to 
be  produced  in  our  minds  ;  it  bebg  no  more  imposnble  to  conceive 
that  God  should  annex  such  ideas  to  aacii  motions,  with  which  they 
have  BO  simiKtude,  dian  that  he  should  annex  the  idea  of  pain  to  the 
atotioo  of  a  piece  of  steel  dividing  onr  flesh,  widi  which  that  idea  hath 
ao  resemblance. 

%  14.  What  I  have  said  concerning  colours  and  smells,  may  be  un- 
deiitood  alto  of  tastes  and  sounds,  and  odier  the  like  sensible  qualities ; 
wMch,  whatever  reality  we,  by  mistake,  attribute  to  them,  are,  in  truthf 
■od^bng  in  die  objects  themselves,  but  powers  to  produce  various  sen- 
astiona  in  us,  end  depend  on  those  primary  qualities,  viz.  bulk,  figttre, 
testure,  aed  motkmofpaits;  as  I  havesaid. 
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§  15.  Ideas  of  pritnarif  qutditiet  are  resemblanca;  ofseconda^, 
not. — From  whence  I  think  it  is  e&sy  to  draw  this  obaervatioD,  that  the 
ideaa  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  are  resemblaaces  of  them,  and  their 
patterns  do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves;  but  the  ideas  pro- 
duced in  us  by  these  secondary  qualities,  have  no  resemblance  of  them 
at  all.  There  is  nothing  like  our  ideas  existing  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves. They  are  in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  tbein,  only  a 
power  to  produce  those  sensations  in  us :  and  what  is  sweet,  blue,  or 
warm,  in  idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk,  figure,  aud  motion  of  the  insen- 
sible parts  in  the  bodies  themselves,  which  we  call  so. 

^  16.  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light ;  snow,  white  and  cold  ; 
and  manna,  white  and  sweet,  from  the  ideas  they  produce  in  us ;  which 
qualities  are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  same  in  those  bodies,  that 
Uiose  ideas  are  in  us,  the  one  ihe  perfect  resemblance  of  the  other,  a» 
they  are  in  a  mirror ;  and  it  would  by  most  men  be  judged  very  extra- 
vagant, if  one  should  say  otherwise.  And  yet  he  that  will  consider, 
that  the  same  fire,  that  at  one  distance  produces  in  us  the  sensaliun  of 
warmth,  does,  at  a  nearer  approach,  produce  in  us  the  far  different 
sensation  of  pain,  ought  to  bethink  himself,  what  reason  he  has  to  say, 
that  his  idea  of  warmth,  which  was  produced  in  him  by  the  fire,  is  ac- 
tually in  the  fire ;  and  his  idea  of  pain,  which  the  same  fire  produced 
in  bim  the  same  way,  is  not  in  the  fire.  Why  are  whiteness  and  cold- 
ness in  snow,  and  pain  not,  when  it  produces  the  one  and  the  other 
idea  in  us ;  and  can  do  neither,  but  by  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  and 
motion  of  its  sohd  parts  P 

^  17.  The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  motion  of  die  parts 
of  fire,  or  snow,  are  really  in  them,  whether  any  one's  senses  perceive 
them  or  no;  and  therefore,  they  may  be  called  real  qualities,  because 
they  really  exist  in  those  bodies.  But  light,  heat,  whiteness,  or  cold- 
ness, are  no  more  really  in  them,  tlian  sickness  or  pain  is  in  manna. 
Take  away  the  sensation  of  them  ;  let  not  the  eyes  see  light  or  colours, 
nor  the  ears  hear  sounds ;  let  the  palate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose  smell ; 
and  all  colours,  tastes,  odours,  and  sounds,  as  they  are  such  particular 
ideas,  vanish  and  cease,  and  are  reduced  to  their  causes,  i.  e.  bulk, 
figure,  and  motion  of  parts. 

§  16.  A  pieceof  mannaof  a  sensible  bulk,  is  able  to  produce  in  (is 
the  idea  of  a  round  or  square  figure  :  and  by  being  removed  firotn  OQe 
place  to  another,  the  idea  of  motion.  This  idea  of  motion  represents 
It,  as  it  really  is,  in  the  manna  moving :  a  circle  or  square  are  the  same, 
whether  in  idea  or  existence,  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  manna :  and  this, 
bodi  motion  and  figure,  are  really  in  the  manna,  whether  we  take  notice 
of  them,  or  no:  thisevery  body  is  ready  to  agree  to.  Besides, 
manna,  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  its  parts,  has  a 
power  to  produce  the  sensations  of  sickness  and  sometimes  of  acute 
pains  orgnpingsin  us.  That  these  ideas  of  sickness  and  pain,  are  pot 
m  the  manna,  but  effects  of  its  operations  on  us,  and  are  nowhere  when 
we  feel  them  not ;  this  also  every  one  readily  agrees  to.  And  yet  men 
are  hardly  to  be  brought  to  think,  that  sweetness  and  whiteness  are  not 
really  in  manna ;  which  are  but  the  effects  of  the  operations  of  manna, 
by  the  motion,  size,  and  figure  of  its  particles  on  the  eyes  and  palate ; 
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as  die  pain  tnd  nckneas  caused  by  manna,  are  confessedly  nothing  bnt 
the  effects  of  its  operations  on  the  stomach  and  ^ts,  by  the  size,  motion, 
and  figure  of  its  insensible  partt^;  (for  by  nothmgelse  can  a  body  ope- 
rate, as  has  been  proved)  as  if  it  could  not  operate  on  the  eyes  and  palate, 
and  thereby  produce  in  the  mind  particular  distinct  ideas,  which  in 
itself  it  has  not,  as  well  as  we  allow  it  can  operate  on  the  guts  and  sto- 
mach, and  thereby  produce  distinct  ideas,  which  in  itself  it  has  not. 
These  ideas  being  all  effects  of  the  operations  of  manna,  on  several 
parts  of  our  bodies,  by  the  size,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  its  parrs, 
why  those  produced  by  the  eyes  and  palate,  should  ratber  bethought 
to  be  realty  in  the  manna,  than  those  produced  by  the  stomach  and  guts ; 
or  why  the  pain  and  sickness,  ideas  that  are  the  effects  of  manna,  should 
be  thought  to  be  nowhere,  when  they  are  not  felt;  and  yet  the  sweet- 
ness and  whiteness,  effects  of  the  same  manna,  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
by  ways  equally  ss  unknown,  should  be  thought  to  exist  in  the  manna, 
when  they  are  not  seen  nor  tasted,  would  need  some  reason  to  explain. 

^  19.  Ideas  of  jnimary  qualities,  are  resemblances;  of  secondary, 
not. — Let  us  consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphyry:  hinder 
light  but  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colours  vanish;  it  no  longer  pro- 
duces any  auch  ideas  in  us.  Upon  the  return  of  light,  it  produces  these 
appearances  an  ns  i^ain.  Can  any  one  think  any  real  alterations  are 
made  in  the  porphyry,  by  Ae  presence  or  absence  of  light ;  and  that 
tfio»e  ideas  of  whiteness  and  redness,  are  really  in  porphyry  in  the  light, 
when  it  is  plain  it  has  no  colour  in  die  dark  ?  It  has,  indeed,  such  a 
ooafiguration  of  particles,  both  night  and  day,  as  are  apt,  by  the  rays  of 
l^t  rebounding  from  some  parts  of  that  hard  stone,  to  produce  in  us  the 
idea  of  redness,  and  from  odiers,  the  idea  of  whiteness :  but  whiteness  or 
redness  are  not  in  it  at  any  time,  but  such  a  texture  that  hath  the  power 
to  produce  such  a  sensation  in  us. 

§  30.  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be  altered 
into  ■  dir^  one,  and  the  sweet  taste,  into  an  oily  one.  What  real  alte- 
ration can  the  beating  of  the  pestle  make  in  any  body,  but  an  alteration 
oS  the  texture  of  it  ? 

§  21.  Ideas  being  thus  distinguished  and  understood,  we  may  be 
able  to  give  an  account  how  the  same  water,  at  the  same  time,  may  pro- 
duce the  idea  of  cold  by  one  hand,  and  of  heat  by  the  other :  whereas 
it  is  impossible,  that  the  same  water,  if  those  ideas  were  really  in  it, 
dionid,  at  the  same  time,  be  both  hot  and  cold.  For  if  we  imagine 
warmth,  as  it  is  in  our  hands,  to  be  nothing  but  a  certain  sort  and  degree 
vS  motion  in  the  minute  particles  of  our  nerves,  or  animal  spirits,  we 
may  understand  how  it  b  possible,  that  the  same  water  may,  at  the 
•ame  time,  produce  the  sensations  of  heat  in  one  hand,  and  cold  in  the 
odter;  which  yet  figure  never  does,  that  never  producing  the  idea  of  a 

Suare  by  one  hand,  which  has  produced  the  idea  of  a  globe  by  another, 
ut  if  the  sensation  of  heat  and  cold  be  nothing  but  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  our  bodies,  caused  by 
the  corpuscles  of  any  other  body,  it  is  easy  to  beunderstood,  that  if  that 
motion  be  greater  in  one  hand  than  in  the  other;  if  a  body  be  applied 
to  the  two  hands,  which  has  in  its  minute  particles  a  greater  motion  than 
■■  diOK  of  one  of  the  hands,  and  a  less  than  in  those  of  the  other,  it  will 
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increaae  tbe  motion  of  the  one  band,  aad  lessen  it  in  the  other,  anil  so 
cause  the  different  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  that  depend  thereon. 

§  22.  I  have,  in  what  just  goes  before,  been  engaged  in  physical  m 
quiries  a  little  iarther  than  perhaps  I  intended.  But  it  being  necessary 
to  make  the  nature  of  sensatian  a  little  understood,  and  to  make  tbe 
difference  between  the  quahties  in  bodies,  and  the  ideas  produced  b; 
them  in  the  mind,  to  be  distinctly  conceived,  without  which  it  were 
impossible  to  discourse  intelligibly  of  them ;  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned 
this  little  excursion  into  natural  philosophy,  it  being  necessary  in  our 
present  inquiry,  to  diatingubh  the  primary  and  real  qualities  of  bodies 
which  are  always  in  them,  (viz.  solidity,  extension,  figure,  number,  and 
motion  or  rest ;  and  are  sometimes  perceived  by  us,  viz.  when  the  bodies 
they  are  in,  are  big  enough  singly  to  be  discerned  from  those  secondary 
and  imputed  qualities,  which  are  but  the  powers  of  several  combinations 
of  those  primary  ones,  when  they  operate  mthout  being  distinctly 
discerned)  whereby  we  also  may  come  to  know  what  ideas  are,  and  what 
are  not  resemblances  of  something  really  existing  in  tbe  bodies  we  de- 
nominate from  them, 

§  23.  Three  sorts  of  qualities  in  bodiet, — The  qualities,  then,  diat 
are  in  bodies,  rightly  considered,  are  of  three  sorts. 

First,  The  bulk,  ligure,  nmnber,  situation,  and  motion  or  rest  of 
their  solid  parts ;  those  are  in  tbem,  whether  we  perceive  them  or  no ; 
and  when  they  are  of  that  size,  that  we  can  discover  them,  we  have  by 
these  an  idea  of  the  thing,  as  it  is  in  itself;  as  is  plain  in  artificial  things. 
These  I  call  primary  qualities. 

Secoadiif,  Tbe  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  its  insensible 
primary  qualities,  to  operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of  our 
senses,  and  thereby  produce  in  us  the  different  ideas  of  several  colours, 
sounds,  smells,  tastes,  &c.    These  are  usually  called  sensible  qualitiea. 

Thirdly,  The  power  that  is  in  any  body  by  reason  of  the  particular, 
constitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  such  a  change  in  the  bulk, 
figure,  texture,  and  motionof  another  body,  as  to  make  it  operate  on  our 
senses,  differently  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  the  sun  has  a  powes 
to  make  wax  wlute;  and  fire,  to  make  lead  fluid.  These  are  usually 
called  powers. 

The  first  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  I  think,  may  be  properly  called 
real,  original,  or  primary  qualities,  because  they  are  in  the  things  them- 
selves, whether  they  are  perceived  or  no;  and  upon  their  different 
modifications  it  is  that  the  secondary  qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  powers  to  act  differently  upon  other  things, 
which  powers  result  from  the  different  modifications  of  those  primary 
qualities. 

^24.  The  first  are  rexmblancei.  The  lecond  thought  resemblances, 
but  are  not.  The  third  neither  are.  nor  are  thought  to. — But  though 
the  two  latter  sorts  of  qualities  are  powers  barely,  and  nothing  but  powerq 
relating  to  several  other  bodies,  and  resulting  from  the  diSerent  mod^- 
ficalions  of  the  original  qualities ;  ^et  tiiey  are  generally  otherwise 
thou^t  of.  For  the  second  sort,  viz.  the  ppwers  to  produce  several 
ideas  in  us  by  our  senses,  are  looked  upon  as  real  qualities  in  the  things, 
thus  affecting  us :  butthetbirdsortarec^ed  and  esteemed  barelypowersv 
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T.  g.  the  M)e»  of  halt  or  light,  which  w«  receive  by  our  eyei,o^  toadu 
bom  the  iun,  ue  ccmmoDlj  thought  real  qualitiea,  existiiig  hi  the  soa, 
and  BOioethii^  npn  than  mere  powers  ia  it.  But  when  we  consider 
the  ran,  in  re^eoce  to  wax,  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we  look  upon 
the  whiteaesi  and  softoesB  produced  in  the  was,  not  a>  ^ualiiieB  in  die 
MID,  bat  effects  imxluced  by  powers  in  it :  wbereas,  if  rightly  coo- 
■idwed,  these  qualitiea  of  lig^t  and  wanndi,  which  are  percepbooa  in 
BM  when  I  am  warmed  or  enl^Uened  by  the  aim,  are  no  otherwise  in 
the  sua,  then  die  changes  made  in  die  wax,  when  it  is  blaodied  or 
Belled,  aie  in  the  sun :  they  are  all  of  them  equally  powers  in  the  sua, 
dependb^  on  its  primary  qualities ;  whereby  it  >ia  able,  in  the  one  case, 
so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  testure,  or  motion  of  some  of  the  insensible 
parts  of  tny  eyes  or  hands,  as  thereby  to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of  light 
or  beat;  and  in  the  other,  it  is  able  so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture, 
or  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  the  wax,  as  to  make  them  fit  to 
produce  in  me  the  distinct  ideas  of  white  and  fluid. 

^  25,  The  reason,  "  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken  for  real  quali- 
ties, and  the  other  only  for  bare  powers,"  seems  to  be,  because  the 
ideas  we  Itave  of  distinct  colours,  sounds,  &c.  containing  nothing  at 
all  in  them  of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion,  we  are  not  apt  to  think  tliem  the 
•fleets  of  these- primary  qualities,  which  appear  not  to  our  senses,  to 
opesate  in  their  production;  audwitbwfaich  (heyfaavenot  any  apparent 
cn^ruitj,  or  cooceivaUe  connexion.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  so 
lormrd  to  im^^ine,  that  those  ideas  are  the  resemblances  of  sometfaii^ 
realty  existing  in  the  objects  themselves :  since  sensation  discovers 
Bodung  of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion  of  parts  in  their  production ;  nor  can 
leMOaahew  how  bodies,  by  their  bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  should 
produce  in  the  mind  the  ideas  of  blue  or  yellow,  &c.  But  in  die 
other  case,  ia  the  operations  of  bodies  changing  the  qualities  one 
of  BBotber,  we  plainly  discover  that  the  quality  produced  hath  com- 
aionly  no  resemblance  with  ai^  thing  in  the  thing  prod ucii^;  it; 
wbereibre  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  effect  of  power,  ror  though  re- 
sivii^  ibe  idea  of  heat  or  Ught  from  the  sun,  we  are  apt  to  think 
it  ia  a  perception  and  resemblance  of  such  a  quality  in  the  sun;  yet 
when  we  see  wax  or  a  fair  &ce,  receive  change  of  colour  from  the 
■ua,  we  cannot  imagine  that  to  be  the  reception  or  resemblance  of 
^jr  thing  in  the  sud,  because  we  find  not  those  different  colours  in  die 
sua  itself.  For  our  senses  being  able  to  observe  a  likeness  orunlikeneaa 
of  sensible  qualities  in  two  different  external  objects,  we  forwardly 
eoougb  conclude  the  production  of  aaj'  sensible  quslityin  any  subject, 
to  be  an  effect  of  bare  power,  andnot  the  oommunication  of  anyqu*- 
li^  which  was  really  in  the  efficient,  when  we  find  no  such  sensible 
"  f  in  the  thing  that  produced  it.  But  our  senses  not  being  able 
Eorer  any  unlikeness  between  the  idea  produced  in  us  and  the 
y  of  the  object. producing  it,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  our  ideas 

e  resemblaaces  of  something  in  the  objects,  snd  not  the  eflncts  of 
caitaia  poAera,  placed  in  the  modification  of  their  primary  qualities, 
witfa  which  primary  qualities  the  ideas  produced  in  us  have  no  re- 
•eaiblaiwc. 

%je6.  SieonAtrjf  qmiitiei  twa-fUd ;  Jirtt,  ittmeiHatefy  perceiwMe: 
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lecondiy,  mediatehf  pereehabU. — To  conclude :  beaid«  tfaoee  before- 
ntentioDed  primary  qualities  in  bodicB,  viz.  bulk,  figure,  estensioD, 
number,  and  motioD  of  their  solid  parts ;  all  the  rest,  whereby  we  take 
notice  of  bodies,  and  distinguish  them  from  one  another,  are  nothing 
else  but  several  powers  iotheai,  depending  on  those  primary  qualities; 
whereby  they  are  fitted,  either  by  immediately  operatiog  on  our  bodies, 
to  produce  several  different  ideas  in  us ;  or  else  by  operating  <m  other 
bodies,  so  to  change  their  primaiy  qualities,  as  to  reiuler  them  capable 
of  producii^  ideas  in  us,  different  from  what  before  they  did.  The 
former  of  these,  I  think,  may  be  called  secondary  qualities,  immediate 
perceivable  :  the  latter,  secondary  qualities,  mediately  perceivable. 


OF    PEHCEPTION. 

§  1.  /f  u  the  first  timpU  idea  ofrejltction. — Perception,  as  it  is  die 
first  ftcul^  of  the  mind,  exercised  about  our  ideas ;  bo  it  is  the  first  and 
amplest  idea  we  have  from  reflection,  and  it  is  by  some  called  thinking 
in  general.  Though  diinlciug,  io  the  propriety  of  the  English  tongue, 
signifies  that  sort  of  operation  in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  wherein  the 
mind  is  active  ;  where  it,  with  some  degree  of  voluntary  atteidion,  coa- 
siders  any  thing.  For  io  bare  naked  perception,  the  mind  is,  for  the 
most  part,  only  passive ;  and  what  it  perceives,  it  cannot  aVoid  pei^ 
ceiving. 

§  £.  Perception  is  ottfy  when  the  mind  recehei  the  impression. — 
What  perception  is,  every  one  will  know  better  by  reflecting  on  what 
be  does  himself,  what  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  8u:.,  or  thinks,  than  by  any 
discourse  of  mine.  Whoever  r^ects  ou  what  passes  in  his  own  miud, 
cannot  miss  it :  and  if  he  does  not  reflect,  all  the  words  io  the  world 
cannot  make  him  have  any  notion  of  it. 

§  3.  This  is  certain,  that  whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the  body, 
if  they  reach  not  the  mind  j  whatever  impressions  are  made  on  the  ouN 
ward  parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  notice  of  witiiin,  there  is  no  percep- 
tion. Fire  ■  may  bum  our  bodies  with  no  other  effect  than  it  does  a 
billet,  unless  the  motion  be  continued  to  the  brain,  and  there  the  sense 
of  heat,  or  idea  of  pain,  be  produced  in  the  mind,  wherein  consists 
actual  perception. 

^  4.  How  often  may  a  man  observe  in  himself,  that  whilst  his  mind 
is  intently  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  somegbjecta,  and  curiously 
surveying  some  ideas  that  are  there,  it  takes  no  notice  of  impressioni 
of  sounding  bodies,  made  upon  the  or|;an  of  hearing,  with  die  same 
alteration  that  uses  to  be  for  the  producing  the  idea  of  sound  i  A  suf- 
ficient impulse  there  may  be  on  the  organ  ;  but  it  not  reaching  the  ol^ 
servation  of  the  mind,  there  fallows  no  perception :  and  thou^  the 
motion  that  uses  to  produce  the  idea  of  sound,  be  made  in  the  ear,  yet 
BO  sound  is  heard.  Want  of  sensation,  in  this  case,  is  not  through  any 
defect  in  the  organ,  or  that  the  man's  ears  are  less  affiecled  man  at 
other  times,  when  he  does  hear  :  but  that  which  uses  Io  prodnce  the 
idea,  though  conveyed  in  by  die  usual  organ,  not  being  taken  notice 

'.v'^^'K'^ 
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ct  in  the  andentandiag,  and  bo  imprinting  do  idea  in  the  mind,  there 
follows  no  sensation.  So  diat  wherever  there  ia  sense,  or  percep- 
tim,  there  some  idea  is  actuallj  produced,  and  present,  in  the  under- 
atanding. 

^  5.  Children,  though  they  have  ideat  in  the  womb,  have  none  in- 
note. — Therefore,  I  douht  not  but  dtUdreo,  by  the  exercise  of  their 
■ensea  about  objects  that  affect  them  in  the  womb,  receive  some  few 
ideas  before  they  are  bora,  as  the  unavoidable  effects  either  of  the 
bodies  that  enviroD  them,  or  else  of  those  wants  or  diseases  they  suffer, 
■moogat  which  (if  one  may  conjecture  concerning  things  not  very 
capable  of  examination)  I  think  the  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth,  are 
two;  wbidi  probably,  are  some  of  the  first  that  children  have,  and 
which  they  scarce  ever  part  with  again. 

§  6.  But  though  it  be  reasonable  to  imagine  that  children  receive 
aome  ideas  before  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  those  simple  ideas  are 
im  from  those  innate  principles  which  some  contend  for,  and  we,  above, 
'have  rejected.  These,  here  mentioned,  being  the  effects  of  sensation, 
■re  only  from  scHoe  affections  of  the  body,  which  happento  them  there, 
and  so  dq>end  on  something  exterior  to  the  mind  ;  no  otherwise  dif- 
fering in  their  manner  of  production  from  other  ideas  derived  from 
tenae,  but  only  in  the  precedency  of  time  ;  whereas,  those  innate  prin- 
ciples are  supposed  to  be  quite  of  another  nature  ;  not  coming  into 
die  mind  by  any  accidental  alterations  in,  or  operations  on,  the  body ; 
but.  aa  it  were,  original  characters  impressed  upon  it  in  the  very  first 
moment  of  its  being  and  constitution. 

%T.  Which  ideas  _fir3t,  is  not  evident. — As  there  are  some  ideas, 
wbdi  we  may  reasonably  suppose  may  be  introduced  into  the  minds  of 
diMren  hi  the  womb,  subservient  to  the  necessities  of  their  life  and 
beingthere;  so,aflertheyare  born,  those  ideas aretheearliestimprinted 
which  happen  to  be  the  sensible  qualities  which  first  occur  to  them  ; 
amongst  whidi,  lifi^t  is  not  the  least  considerable,  nor  of  the  weakest  ef- 
ficacy. And  how  covetous  the  mind  is,  to  be  furnished  with  all  such  ideas 
aa  have  no  pain  accompanying  them,  may  be  a  little  guessed,  by  what  is 
observable  in  children  new  born,  who  always  turn  their  eyes  to  that  part 
from  wbtiice  the  lufat  comes,  lay  them  how  you  please.  But  the  ideas 
that  are  most  familiar  at  first,  being  various,  accordmg  to  the  divers 
drcumstances  of  children's  first  entertainment  in  the  world,  the  order 
wber^  the  several  ideas  come  at  first  into  the  mind,  b  very  various, 
nd  uncertain  also ;  neidier  is  it  much  material  to  know  it. 

^  6.  Ideas  of  ientation  ojien  changed  by  the  judgment- — We  are 
fanKf  to  consider  concerning  perception,  that  the  ideas  we  receive  by 
aesaation  are  often,  in  grown  people,  altered  by  the  judgment,  without 
ow  takingnotice  of  it.  When  we  set  before  our  eyes  a  round  globe  of 
any  uniform  colour,  V.  ^.,  gold,  alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is  certain  that  the 
idea  tberebyimprinled  in  our  mind,  is  of  a  flat  circle,  variously  shadowed 
intfa  several  degrees  of  light  and  brightness  coming  to  our  eyes.  But 
we  having,  by  use,  been  accustomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appear- 
aooe  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us ;  what  alterBlions  are  made 
in  the  reBections  of  light,  by  the  difference  of  the  sensible  figures  of  bo- 
dea,  tbe  judgment  presently,  by  an  habitual  custom,  alters  the  appear- 
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auc«a  into  tfieircfluaes  ;  so  that  frtun  that,  iriiichiitnil;  varied  of  sha- 
dow or  colour,  GOllectiDgtbefigure,itiaakesit  passfora  mark  or  figure, 
and  frames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure,  and  a  unUbrtn  co> 
lour ;  when  the  idea  we  receive  iroin  thence,  is  only  a  plane,  varioosl; 
coloured ;  as  is  evident  in  paiodn^.  To  .which  purpoK  I' shall  here 
insert  a  problem  of  that  very  ingemous  and  studious  promoter  of  nti 
knowledge,  the  learned  and  worth;  Mr.  MoUaeux,  which  be  was  pleased 
to  send  me  in  a  letter  some  months  since ;  and  it  is  this  :  "  Suppose  a 
man  bom  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  tau^t  b;  his  touch  to  distinguirii 
between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the  same  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  same 
bigness, (o  as  to  tell,  when  hefelt  one  and  (he  other,  which  is  the  cube, 
which  the  sphere.  Suppose  then  the  cube  and  sf^ere  [daced  on  a 
table,  and  the  blind  made  to  see  ;  c|ueiy.  Whether  by  hnaig^ht,  before 
be  touched  them,  he  could  now  distinguish,  and  tell,  which  iathe  ghibe, 
which  the  cube  ?"  To  which  the  aoale  and  judicious  prapoeer  au' 
swers :  "  Not.  For  though  he  has  obtained  toe  exp^ience  of,  how  a 
globe,  how  a  cube,  affects  his  touch  ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  attamed  the  ex- 
perience, that  what  affects  his  touch  so  or  so,  must  affect  his  sight  so 
orso  ;  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in  the  cube,  that  pressed  his  hand 
unequally,  shall  appear  to  his  eye  as  it  does  in  the'Cube."  I  agree  with 
this  thinking  gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  in  his 
answer  to  this  his  problem  j  and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  bUnd  man,  at 
first  right,  would  not  be  able,  with  certainty,tosBy  which  was  iheglobe, 
which  the  cube,  whilst  he  only  saw  them ;  though  be  could,  unerringly, 
name  them  by  his  touch,  and  certainly  distinguish  them  by  the  difierencs 
of  their  figures  felt  This  I  have  set  down,  and  leave  with  my  reader,  as 
an  occasion  for  him  to  consider,  how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to  ex- 
perience, improvement,  and  acquired  notions,  where  he  thinks  he  bad 
not  the  least  use  of,  or  help  from,  them :  and  the  rather,  because  this  ob- 
serving gentleman  farther  adds,  that  having,  upon  the  occasion  of  my 
book,  proposed  this  to  divers  very  ingenious  men,  he  hardly,  ever  met 
with  one,  than  at  &r8t  gave  the  answer  to  it,  which  he  tiunka  true,  till, 
by  beaiing  his  reasons,  they  were  convinced. 

^  9,  But  this  is  not,  I  diiok,  usual  in  any  of  our  ideas,  but  tho«e  re- 
vived hy  sight ;  because  sight,  the  most  comprebenuve  of  all  our  senses, 
conveyii^  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  light  and  cfdours,  winch  are  pecu- 
liar only  to  diat  sense  ;  and  also  the  far  different  ideas  of  space,  figure, 
or  motion,  the  several  varieties  whereof  change  the  appearances  of  its 
proper  object,  viz.,  light  and  colours  ;  we  bring  ourselves,  by  use,  to 
judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cases,  by  a  settled  habit 
in  things  whereof  we  have  firequent  experi^ice,  is  performed  so  con- 
stantly, and  so  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  seoas- 
tion,  which  is  an  idea  formed  bj  our  judgment;  so  that  one,  viz.,  that  <rf 
sensation,  serves  only  to  excite  the  other,  and  is  scarce  taken  notice  of 
itself:  as  a  man  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  undents  odii^;, 
takes  little  notice  of  the  characlets  or  sounds,  hut  of  the  ideas,  that  are 
ez<»ted  in  him  by  them. 

§  10.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  so  Uttle  notice,  if 
we  consider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  perfbimed ; 
for  as  itself  is  thouj^t  to  take  up  no  space,  to  have  im  mlaiisinii ;  so 
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tto  actKMU  Kem  to  require  no  time,  but  many  of  them  •eem  to  be 
crowded  into  an  lUBtant.  I  speak  this  in  comparison  lo  the  actions  of 
the  bodj.  Any  one  may  euiljr  obserre  this  in  his  own  thoughts,  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  icAea  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  instant, 
do  oar  miods,  with  one  glance,  see  all  the  parts  of  a  demonstration, 
which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we  comid^  the  time  it 
will  reauire  to  pat  it  into  words,  uid  step  by  step  shew  it  another  i 
SecoM^,  we  slull  not  be  90  much  surpris^  that  this  is  done  in  ue  with 
•o  little  notion  if  we  consider  how  the  facility  which  we  get  of  doing 
things,  by  a  custom  of  diHi:^,  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  without  our 
notice.  Habits,  e^edally  such  as  are  begun  very  early,  come,  at  last, 
to  [Hodace  actions  m  us,  which  often  escape  our  observation.  How 
frequendy  do  we,  in  a  day,  cover  our  eyes  with  our  eye-lids,  without 
perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in  toe  dwki  Men,  that  by  custom 
nave  got  the  use  of  a  by-word,  do  almost  in  every  sentence,  pronouoce 
soundb,  which  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themselves  neither 
bear  nor  observe.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  so  strange  that  our  mind 
should  often  change  the  idea  of  its  sensation  into  that  of  ite  judgment, 
ujd  naake  one  serve  imly  to  excite  the  other,  without  our  taking  notice 
of  it. 

^11.  Pere^tion  paU  the  difference  between  animah  and  inferior 
bma. — ^Tfaifl  ^culty  of  perception  seems  to  me  to  be  ihat  which  puts 
^  distinction  betwixt  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  inferior  parts  of 
Nature.  For  however  vegetaUet  have,  many  of  diem,  some  degrees 
of  motioD,  and  upon  the  different  application  of  other  bodies  to  them, 
do  wy  briskly  alter  their  figures  and  motions,  and  bu  have  obtained  the 
name  of  souitive  plants,  Irom  a  motion,  which  has  some  reaemhlance 
to  that  wiuch  in  animals  follows  upon  sensation ;  yet,  1  suppose,  it 
is  all  bare  mechanism  :  and  no  otherwise  produced  than  the  turning 
of  a  wild  oat  beard,  by  the  insinuation  of  the  particles  of  moisture ; 
or  the  shortening  of  a  rope,  by  the  affusion  of  water.  All  which  is 
done  witliout  any  sensaiion  in  the  subject,  or  the  having  or  redeivii^ 
.any  ideas. 

^  12.  Perception,  I  believe,  is,  in  some  degree,  io  all  sorts  of  ani- 
mals ;  though  io  some,  possibly,  the  avenues  provided  by  nature  for 
the  reception  of  sensations,  are  so  Tew,  and  the  perceptioo  they  are  re- 
ceived with,  so  obscure  and  dull,  that  it  comes  extremely  short  of  the 
quickness  and  variety  of  sensation  which  are  in  other  animals  ;  but  yet 
tt  is  sufficient  for,  and  wisely  adapted  to,  the  state  and  condition  of 
that-SQitof  animals  who  are  thus  made:  so  that  the  wisdom  and  good- 
seas  of  the  Maker  plainly  ^>pearB  in  all  the  parts  of  this  stupendous 
iabric,and  all  the  several  degrees  and  ranks  of  creatures  m  it. 

$  13.  We  may,  I  think,  ftom  the  make  of  en  oyster  or  cockle,  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  it  has  not  so  many,  nor  so  quidt,  senses  as  a  man, 
or  sercnd  other  animab ;  nor,  if  it  had,  would  it,  in  diiu  state  of  inca- 
pacity of  transferring  itself  from  one  place  (o  another,  be  bettered  by 
tbem.  What,  good  would  sight  and  hearing  do  to  a  creature,  Ihat 
cwtBOt  move  itself  to  or  from  Uie  objecb,  wherein,  at  a  distance,  it  per- 
ceivea.good  or  evilj  And  would  not  quickness  of  sensation  bean 
iMonveaieBoe  to  an  animal  that  must  Ue  stilt  where  diance  has  once 
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Silkced  it ;  and  there  receive  ibe  afflux  of  colder  or  wanner,  clean  or 
bul,  water,  bb  it  happens  to  come  to  it. 

^  14.  But)'etl  cannot  but  tfainic,  there  is  lome  small  dull  perception, 
whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  perfect  insensibili^.  And  that 
Ifais  may  be  so,  we  have  plain  instances,  even  in  mankind  itself.  Take 
one  in  whom  decrepit  old  age  has  blotted  ont  the  memory  of  hip  past 
knowledge,  and  clearly  wiped  out  the  ideas  bis  mind  was  formerly 
stored  with ;  and  has,  by  destroying  his  sight,  hearing,  and  imell  quite, 
and  his  taste  to  a  great  degree,  stopped  up  almost  all  the  passages  for 
new  ones  to  enter  ;  or,  if  there  be  some  of  the  inlets  yet  half  opeu,  the 
imprensioas  made  are  scarce  perceived,  or  not  at  all  retained.  How 
far  such  a  one  (notwithstanding  all  that  is  boasted  of  innate  principles) 
is  in  his  knowledge  and  intellectual  faculties,  above  the  condition  of  a 
cockle,  or  an  oyster,  1  leave  to  be  considered.  And  if  a  man  passed 
sixty  years  in  such  a  state,  as  it  is  possible  he  might,  as  well  as  three 
days,  I  wonder  what  difference  there  would  have  been  in  any  intellectual 
perfections,  between  him  and  the  lowest  degree  of  animab. 

I  15.  Perception  the  tnUt  of  knowledge. — Perception  then  being 
the  first  step  and  degree  towards  knowledge,  and  the  inlet  of  all  the 
materials  of  it,  the  fewer  senses  any  man,  as  well  as  any  other  creature, 
hath;  and  the  fewer,  and  duller  the  impressions  are,  that  are  made  by 
them,  and  the  duller  faculties  are,  that  are  employed  about  them,  the 
more  remote  are  they  fi'oni  that  knowledge  which  is  to  be  found  in 
some  men.  But  this  being  in  great  variety  of  degrees  (as  may  be  per- 
ceived amongst  men),  cannot  certainly  be  discovered  in  the  several 
species  of  animals,  much  leas  in  their  particular  individuals.  It  suffices 
me  only  to  have  remariied  here,  that  perception  is  the  tirst  operation  of 
all  our  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  inlet  of  alt  knowledge  in  out  mind». 
And  I  am  apt  too,  to  imagine,  that  it  is  perception,  in  the  lowest 
degree  of  it,  which  puts  the  boundaries  between  animals  and  the  inferior 
ranks  of  creatures.  But  this  I  mention  only  as  my  conjecture,  by  the 
by,  it  being  indilferent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  whicli  way  the  learned 
shall  detennine  of  it. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF    RETENTIOH. 

§  I.  Contemplation. — The  next  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
makes  a  farther  progress  towards  knowledge,  is  that  which  I  call  reten- 
tion, or  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas,  which,  from  sensation  or 
reflection,  it  hath  received.  This  is  done  two  ways  :  first,  by  keeping 
^  idea,  which  is  brought  into  it,  for  some  thne  actually  in  view,  whicn 
is  called  contemplation. 

I  a.  Memory. — The  other  way  of  retention,  is  tlie  power  to  revive 
again  in  our  minds  those  ideas,  which,  after  imprinting,  have  disap- 
peared, or  have  been,  as  it  were,  laid  aside  out  of  sight ;  and  that  we 
do,  when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or  sweet,  the  object  being 
removed.  This  is  memory,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  storehouse  of  our 
ideas.   For  the  narrow  mind  of  man,  not  being  capable  of  havi^  many 
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ideu  under  view  and  consideration  at  once,  it  was  neceam;  to  have  i 

repository,  to  lay  up  those  ideas,  which,  at  another  time,  it  might  have 
use  of.  But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but  actual  perceptions  in  the 
mind,  which  cease  to  be  any  thing,  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them, 
this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory,  signifies  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cases,  to  revive 
perceptions  which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  an- 
nexed to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.  And  in  this  sense  it  is, 
that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our  metoories,  when,  indeed,  they  are 
actually  no  where,  but  only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind,  when  it  will, 
to  revive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were,  paint  them  anew  on  itself,  though 
some  with  more,  some  with  leas  difficidly  ;  some  more  lively,  and  odiers 
more  obscurely.  And  tiius  it  is,  by  the  assistance  of  this  faculty,  that 
.  we  are  to  have  all  those  ideas  in  our  understandings,  which  tliough  we  do 
not  actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring  in  sight,  and  make  appear 
again,  and  be  the  objects  of  our  thoughts,  without  the  help  of  those 
sensible  qualities  which  first  imprinted  them  there. 

J  3.  Attention,  repetition,  pleasure,  and  pain,  fix  ideas. — Attention 
repetition  help  much  to  the  fixing  any  ideas  in  the  memory ;  but 
those  which  naturally  at  first  make  the  deepest  and  most  lastii^  impres- 
sions, are  those  which  are  accompanied  with  pleasure  or  pain.  The 
great  business  of  the  senses  being  to  make  us  take  notice  of  what  hurts 
or  advantages  the  body,  it  is  wisely  ordered  by  nature  (as  has  been 
^wn)  that  paiu  should  accompany  the  reception  of  several  ideas ; 
which,  supplying  die  place  of  consideration  and  reasoning  in  children, 
and  acting  quicker  than  consideration  in  grown  men,  makes  both  the 
youDg  and  old  avoid  painful  objects  with  that  haste  which  is  necessary 
for  their  preservation ;  and.  In  both,  settles  in  the  memoiy,  a  caution 
for  the  future. 

^  4.  Ideas  fade  in  the  memory. — Concerning  the  several  degrees  of 
lasting,  wherewith  ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memory,  we  may  observe, 
that  some  of  them  have  been  produced  in  the  understanding,  by  an 
abject  affecting  the  senses  once  only,  and  no  more  than  once  ;  others, 
that  have  more  than  once  offered  themselves  to  the  senses,  have  yet 
been  little  taken  notice  of;  the  mind,  either  heedless  as  in  children,  or 
otherwise  employed,  as  in  men,  intent  only  on  one  thing,  not  setting  tiie 
stamp  deep  into  itself.  And  in  some,  where  they  are  set  on  with  care 
and  repeated  impressions,  either  through  the  temper  of  the  body,  (»- 
some  other  fault,  the  memory  is  very  weak ;  in  all  these  cases,  ideas  in 
die  mind  quickly  ^e,  and  often  vanish  quite  out  of  the  understanding, 
leaving  no  more  footsteps,  or  remaining  characters  of  themselves,  than 
diadows  do  flying  over  fields  of  com ;  and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  them, 
as  if  they  had  never  been  Uiere. 

§  5.  Thup,  many  of  those  ideas  which  were  produced  in  the  minds 
of  children,  in  the  beginning  of  their  sensation  (some  of  which,  perhaps, 
as  of  some  pleasures  and  pains,  were  before  they  were  bom,  and  others 
in  their  infancy),  if,  in  the  ^ture  course  of  their  lives,  they  are  not 
repeated  again,  are  quite  lost,  wiUiout  the  least  glimpse  remaining  of 
them.  This  may  be  observed  in  those,  who,  by  some  mischance,  have 
lost  their  skbt  when  they  were  very  young,  in  whom  the  ideas  of 
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coloun,  having  been  but  slightly  taken  notioe  of,  and  ceanng  to  be 
repeated,  do  quite  wear  out ;  so  that  some  years  after,  there  b  no  more 
notion  nor  memoiy  of  colours  left  in  their  minds,  than  in  those  of 
people  bom  blind.  The  memory  of  Rome  men,  it  is  trae,  is  very 
tenacious,  even  to  a  miracle ;  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant 
decay  of  ell  our  ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in 
minds  the  most  retentive ;  so  that  if  they  be  not  smnetimes  renewed  by 
repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or  reflection  on  those  kind  of  objecto 
which,  at  first,  occaaiooed  them,  the  print  wears  out,  and,  at  l«t,  there 
remains  nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the-ideas,  as  well  as  children  of  our 
youth,  often  die  before  ua :  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  &ose  tombi  to 
which  we  are  approachmg ;  where,  though  lite  brass  and  marble  remain, 
yet  the  inscriplious  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  im^ery  moulden 
away.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours ; 
and  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vuu^  and  disappear.  How  much  Hae 
conslitu^on  of  our  bodies,  and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits,  Are  con- 
cerned in  this,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the  brain  make  this  difier- 
eace,  that  in  some  it  retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble ;  in 
others  like  freestone ;  and  in  others,  liule  better  dian  sand,  I  shall  sot 
here  inquire :  though  it  may  seem  probable,  that  die  constitution  of 
the  body  does  sometimes  influence  the  memory  ;  since  we  oftentimes 
find  a  disease  quite  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a 
fever,  in  a  few  days,  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust  and  confusion, 
which  seemed  to  be  as  lasdng,  as  if  graved  in  marble. 

§  6,  Conatantlg  rented  idea$  cun  scarce  6«  fost. — But  concerning 
the  ideas  themselves,  it  is  easy  to  remark,  that  those  that  are  oftenest 
refreshed  (amongst  which  are  those  th«t  are  conveyed  into  the  mind  by 
more  ways  dian  one)  by  a  frequent  return  of  die  objects  or  ac^cnn 
that  produced  them,  fix  themselves  best  in  the  memory,  and  remain 
clearest  and  longest  there ;  and,  therefore,  those  which  are  oF  the  wi- 
ginal  qualities  of  bodies,  viz.,  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion',  and 
rest  i  and  those  that  almost  constantly  affect  our  bodies,  as  lieat  and 
cold ;  and  those  which  are  the  affections  of  ell  kinds  of  beings,  as  exist- 
ence, duration,  and  number,  which  almost  every  object  that  affects  our 
senses,  every  thoi^ht  which  employs  our  minds,  bring  along  with  them ; 
these,  I  say,  and  die  Iflte  ideas,  are  seldom  quite  lost,  while  tlie  mind 
retains  any  ideas  at  all. 

^  7.  In  remembering,  the  mttd  is  ofttti  aetive. — In  this  secondary 
perception,  as  1  may  so  call  it,  or  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  am 
lodged  in  the  memory,  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  than  barely  passive, 
the  appearance  of  those  dormant  pictures  depending  sometimes  on  the 
wiU.  The  mind  very  of^  seta  itself  on  work  in  seu^  of  some  htddeo 
idea,  and  turns,  as  it  were,  the  eye  of  the  soal  upon  it ;  though  lORie- 
timai  too  they  start  up  in  our  minds  of  their  own  accord,  and  offer 
themselves  to  the  understanding ;  and  very  often  are  roused  and  tumbled 
out  of  their  dark  cells,  into  open  day-light,  by  turbulent  and  tempestu- 
ous passion }  our  aflections  bringing  ideas  to  our  memory,  whicn  bad 
otherwise  lain  quiet  and  unregarded.  This  farmer  is  to  be  obserml'. 
cooceniit^  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  upon  occasion  revived  hj 
the  mind,  that  tbey  are  not  only  (as  me  word  revive  imports)  Bone  of 
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A&m  nor  odcs  ;  but  abo  dut  the  mind  takes  notice  of'  them,  u  of  a 
(aaaer  inpreasion,  ssd  renewa  its  acqaaiatBDce  with  them,  as  widi 
ideas  it  had  Icdowb  before.  So  diat  thounfc  ideas  formerly  impriated, 
are  not  idl  constanllj  in  view,  ^  in  remembraiice  they  are  conBtandy 
known  to  be  each  aa  have  been  formeiif  imprinted,  i.  e.  in  view,  and 
taken  notice  of  before  by  the  understanding. 

§  8.  TW  defect!  in  the  memory,  oblivion  and  Miovnuu. — Memory, 
m  an  intellectual  creature,  is  neceasaiy  in  the  next  degree  to  percepticm. 
It  ia  of  BO  great  moment,  that  where  it  is  wanting,  all  the  rest  oi  our 
hculties  are  in  a  great  meaaure  useless ;  and  we,  in  our  tbou^ta,  rea- 
foninsa,  and  knowledge,  could  not  proceed  b^ond  [H«seot  objects, 
were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of  our  memories,  wfaerem  dwn  may  be 
two  defects. 

Fint,  Tliat  it  loses  die  idea  quite,  and  so  far  it  produces  perfect 
igaoraace.  For  since  we  can  know  nothing  farther  Uian  we  have  the 
idea  of  it,  when  that  is  gone  we  are  in  perfect  ignonnce. 

Secondly,  That  it  moves  slowly,  and  retiievea  not  the  ideas  that  it 
has,  and  are  laid  up  in  store,  quick  enough  to  serte  the  mind  upon 
oecanon. .  This,  if  it  be  to  a  great  d^ree,  is  stupidity :  and  he,  who 
Aron^  dris  default  in  his  memory,  has  not  the  ideas  that  are  really 
preaerved  there  ready  at  hand,  when  need  and  occasion  calls  for  dtem, 
were  almost  as  K<>od  be  without  them  quite,  since  they  serve  him  to 
Ktlle  purpose.  The  dull  man,  vAto  loses  the  opportunity,  while  he  is 
seeking  m  his  mind  for  those  ideas  that  should  serve  his  turn,  is  not 
BMcb  more  happy  in  his  knowledge  than  one  that  is  perfectly  ignorant. 
It  ia  the  busineis,  therefore,  of  the  memory  to  furnish  the  mind  widi 
dioee  doiinani  ideas  which  it  has  present  occasion  for ;  in  die  having 
them  ready  at  hand,  on  all  occasioiu,  consists  that  which  we  call  inven- 
11011,  fancy,  and  quickness  of  parts. 

^  9.  These  are  defects  we  may  observe  in  tbe  memory  of  one  man 
compared  with  another.  There  is  another  defect  which  we  may  con- 
oetre  to  be'  in  the  memory  of  man  in  general,  compared  with  some 
superior  created  intellectual  beings,  which  in  this  feculty  may  so  far 
eicel  man,  that  they  may  have  constantly  in  view  the  whole  scene  of 
aU  their  former  actions,  wherein  no  one  of  the  thoughts  they  have  ever 
had,  may  slip  out  of  their  sight.  The  Omniscience  of  God,  who  knows 
all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  to  whom  the  thoughts  of 
men's  beans  always  lie  open,  may  satisfy  us  of  the  possibili^  of  this. 
For  who  can  doubt,  but  God  may  communicate  to  those  glorious  spirits. 
Us  immediate  attendants,  any  of  his  perfectjons,  in  what  proportion  he 
pleases,  as  far  as  created  finite  beings  can  be  capable  f  It  is  reported 
of  tlM(  pmdofy  of  parts,  Monsieur  Pascal,  that  nil  tbe  decay  of  his 
beaM  bad  impaiied  his  memory,  he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had 
dooe,  read,  or  thought,  in  any  p«t  of  his  rational  age.  This  is  a  pii- 
lilege  an  little  known  to  most  men,  diat  it  seems  almost  incredible  to 
tboae,  who,  after  the  ordinary  way,  measure  all  others  by  themselves : 
but  yet,  when  considered,  may  help  us  to  enlai^  our  tbonghts  towards 
neater  perfection  of  it  in  snperiar  lanks  of  spirits.  For  diis  of  M, 
^soal,  was  still  widi  the  narrowneas  that  human  minds  are  coninadto 
faM«,  cf  harnf  gnat  nsie^  of  ideal  only  by  succcssioa,  not  afl  at  onot : 
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wbereofl  the  several  degrees  of  aogels  may  probably  have  lar^r  viewa, 
aod  some  of  them  be  endowed  with  capacitieB  able  to  retaio  together, 
and  constantly  set  before  them,  as  in  one  picture,  all  their  past  Imow- 
ledge  at  once.  This,  we  may  conceivt ,  would  be  no  small  advantage 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  thinking  man ;  if  all  his  past  thoughts  and  rea- 
lonings  could  be  always  present  to  him.  And,  therefore,  we  may 
suppose  it  one  of  those  ways,  wherein  the  knowledge  of  separate  spirits 
may  exceedingly  surpass  ours. 

§  10.  Brutes  have  memory. — This  bculty  of  laying  up  and  retaioiag 
the  ideas  that  are  brought  into  the  mind,  several  other  animals  seem  to 
have  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  as  man.  For  to  pass  by  otiier  instances, 
birds  learning  of  tunes,  and  the  endeavours  one  may  observe  in  them, 
to  hit  the  notes  right,  put  it  past  doubt  with  me,  that  they  have  percep- 
tion, and  retain  ideas  in  their  memories,  and  use  them  fm  paltems. 
For  it  seems  to  me  impossible,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  confonn 
th^ir  voices  to  notes  (as  it  is  plain  they  do)  of  which  they  had  do  ideas. 
For  tliough  I  should  grant,  sound  may  mechanically  cause  a  certain 
motion  of  the  animal  spirits  in  the  brains  of  those  birds,  wliilst  the  tune 
is  BClually  playing ;  and  that  motion  may  be  continued  on  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  wings,  and  so  the  bird  mechanically  be  driven  away  by  cer- 
tain noises,  because  this  may  tend  to  the  bird's  preservation;  yet  that 
can  never  be  supposed  a  reason,  why  it  should  cause-  mechanically, 
either  whilst  the  tune  is  playing,  much  less  after  it  has  ceased,  such  k 
motion  in  the  organs  of  the  bird's  voice,  as  should  conform  it  to  the 
notes  of  a  foreign  sound,  which  intimation  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  bird's 
preservation :  but,  which  is  more,  it  cannot  with  any  appearance  of 
FeesoQ  be  supposed  (much  less  proved)  that  birds,  without  sense  and 
memory,  can  approach  their  notes,  nearer  and  nearer  by  degrees,  to  a 
tune  played  yesterday ;  which,  if  they  have  no  idea  of  in  their  memory, 
is  no  where,  nor  can  be  a  pattern  for  them  to  inutate,  or  which  any 
repeated  essays  can  bring  them  nearer  to.  Since  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  sound  of  a  pipe  should  leave  traces  in  their  brains,  which, 
not  at  first,  but  by  their  after-endeavours,  should  produce  the  like 
sounds ;  and  why  the  sounds  they  make  themselves,  should  not  make 
traces  which  they  should  follow,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pipe,  is  impos- 
sible to  ccHiceive, 

CHAP.  XI. 

op  DISCBBNIMO,  AND  OTHER  OPEBATIONS  OF  TBE  HIND. 

^  1.  No  htoteledge  without  discernment. — Another  faculty  we  may 
take  notice  of  in  our  mindi,  is  that  of  discerning  and  distinguishing 
between  the  several  ideas  it  has.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  contused 
perception  of  something  in  general :  unless  the  mind  had  a  distinct  per- 
ception of  different  objects,  and  their  qualities,  it  would  be  capable  of 
very  Utde  knowledge ;  though  the  bodies  that  affect  us,  were  as  busy 
about  us  as  they  are  now,  and  the  mind  were  continually  employed  in 
thinking.  On  this  faculty  of  distinguishing  one  thing  from  another, 
depends  the  evidence  and  certain^  of  several;  even  v«ty  general  propo- 
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ndons  iriiidi  have  paswd  fiw  iniMte  diithB ;  because  loen  overlooking 
ibe  true  cause,  why  tlioae  proposiuoiu  fiod  universal  assent,  impute  it 
^ritoiRf  to  Datire  umform  impressions;  wbereas  it,  in  truth,  dependa 
npoD  tbis  dear  discerning  facul^  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  perceives  two 
ideas  to  be  the  same,  or  different.     But  of  this,  more  hereafter. 

§  2.  The  d^erence  of  ait  and  judgment. — How  much  the  impei^ 
fe<^ioa  of  Bcciurately  discriffltnating  ideaa  one  from  anoAer  lies,  either 
in  ibe  dulnesa,  or  faults  of  the  organs  of  sense  ;  or  want  of  acutenero, 
exercise,  or  attention  in  the  undentanding;  or  hastiness  and  precjpi- 
taucr,  oatunl  to  some  tempers,  I  will  not  here  examine :  it  suffices  to 
take  nodce,  that  this  is  one  of  the  operations  that  the  mind  may  reflect 
Ml,  and  observe  in  itself.  It  is  of  that  consequence  to  lis  other  know- 
led^,  thatso  far  as  this  faculty  is  in  itself  dull,  or  not  righUy  made  use 
of,  ftv  the  distinguishing  one  thing  from  another,  so  far  our  notions  are 
Gosfbaed,  and  our  reason  and  judgment  disturbed  or  misled.  If  io 
btvingour  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at  hand,  consists  quickness  of  parts ; 
in  tbis  of  havir^  them  unconfused,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distinguish 
one  tluDg  from  another,  where  there  is  but  the  least  difference,  consists, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  exactness  of  judgment,  and  deamess  of  reason, 
irfiicb  is  to  be  observed  in  one  man  above  another.  And  hence,  per- 
haps, may  be  given  8<Hne  reason  of  that  common  observation,  that  men 
who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always 
the  clearest  judgment,  or  deepest  reason.  For  wit  lying  most  in  the 
anerablage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  ijuickness  and 
wiety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congrmty,  thereby  to 
nake  np  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions,  in  the  fancy:  judg- 
aoA,  OD  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  Uae  other  side,  in  separating  care- 
AiUy,  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  difference, 
thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude,  and,  by  affinity,  to  take 
one  tbmg  for  anothor.  Tbis  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to 
■etapbor  and  allusion,  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  lies  that  entertain- 
nent  and  pleasantry  of  wit,  which  strikes  so  lively  on  die  fancy,  and, 
therefore,  is  so  acceptable  to  all  people ;  because  its  beauty  appears  at 
tint  ai^t,  and  there  is  required  no  labour  of  thought  to  examine  what 
truth  or  reason  there  is  in  it.  The  mind,  without  looking  any  farther, 
Ksts  aalisfied  with  the  agreeableness  of  the  picture,  and  the  gaiety  of 
die  fiu>cy ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  an  affront  to  go  about  to  examine  it  by 
Ae  severe  rules  of  truth  and  good  reason ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  it 
easisists  in  something  that  is  not  perfectly  conformable  to  them. 

^  3.  CUameti  alone  hinders  confiuion. —'To  the  well  distinguishing 
oar  ideas,  it  chiefly  contributes,  that  they  be  clear  aud  deteiminste  : 
and  vrh^e  they  are  so,  it  will  not  breed  any  confusion  or  mistake  about 
tbem,  though  the  senses  should  (as  sometinies  fliey  do)  convey  them 
bota  the  same  object  di&rently,  on  different  occasions,  and  so  seem 
to  eir.  For  though  a  man  in  a  fever  should  from  sugar  have  a  bitter 
taste,  which  at  another  time  would  produce  a  sweet  one ;  yet  the  idea 
of  bitter  ia  that  man's  mind  would  be  as  clear  and  distinct  from  the 
idea  of  sweet,  as  if  be  had  tasted  only  gall.  Nor  does  it  make  any  more 
confiuioa  between  the  two  ideas  of  sweet  and  hitter,  that  the  sanu  sort  ' 
of  body  produces  at  one  time  one,  and  at  another  time  another,  idea. 
o 
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by  the  taMe,  tlun  it  insks§  i  confiuicm  io  two  id«u  of  white  and  iweat, 
or  white  and  round,  that  the  same  piece  of  sugar  produces  them  bodi 
in  the  miiid  at  the  same  time.  AJid  the  ideas  of  orange  colour  and 
»aure,  that  are  produced  in  the  mind  b^  the  same  parcel  of  the  infusion  of 
lignum  nephriticum,  are  no  less  distinct  ideas,  than  thoae  of  the  same 
colours,  taken  from  two  very  di&rent  bodies. 

§  4.  Comparmg. — The  comparing  them  one  with  Bnodier,in  respect 
of  extent,  degrees,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumstanoes,  a  another 
operation  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  and  is  that  upcMi  which  depends 
all  that  large  tribe  of  ideas  comprehended  under  rebtions ;  whtch  of 
how  vast  an  extent  it  is,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  hereafter.    . 

^  5.  Brutes  compare,  but  imperfectly. — How  far  brutes  partakein 
diis  faculty,  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  1  imagine  they  have  it  not  in  any 
great  degree;  for  tfaou^  they  probably  have  several  ideas  distinct 
enough,  yot  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  prerogative  of  human  understand- 
ing, when  it  has  sufficiently  distinguished  any  ideas,  so  as  to  perceive 
them  to  be  perfectly  different,  and  eo  consequently  two,  to  cast  about 
and  consider  in  what  circumstant^s  they  are  capable  to  be  compared. 
And,  therefore,  I  think,  beasts  compare  not  their  ideas,  farther  than 
some  sensible  circumstances  annexed  to  the  objects  themselves.  Ilie 
other  power  of  comparing,  whidi  may  be  (Aserred  in  men,  beloagiog 
to  general  ideas,  and  usefiil  only  to  abstract  reasonings,  we  may  proba- 
bly conjecture  beasts  have  not. 

§  6.  Coamounding. — The  next  operation  we  may  observe  in  A» 
mind  about  its  ideas,  is  composition ;  whereby  it  puts  b^^ether  several 
of  those  simple  ones  it  has  received  from  sensation  and  reflectioa,  and 
combines  them  into  complex  ones.  Under  this  of  composition,  may 
be  reckoned  also  that  of  enlarging;  wherein,  though  the  composition 
does  not  so  much  appear  as  in  more  complex  ones,  yet  is  neveitheleM 
a  putting  several  ideas  tc^ether,  diough  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  by 
adding  several  units  together,  we  make  the  idea  of  a  dozen ;  and  putting 
together  the  repeated  ideas  of  several  perches,  we  frame  that  of  a 
furlong. 

^  7.  Brutes  compound  but  little- — In  this,  also,  I  sup^toae,  brutea 
come  far  short  of  men.  For  though  they  take  in,  uod  relam  together. 
several  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  as  possibly  the  shape,  smell,  aod 
voice  of  his  master,  make  up  the  complex  idea  a  dog  has  of  him,  or 
rather  are  so  many  distinct  marks  whereby  be  knows  him :  yet  I  do  not 
think  the^  do  of  themselves  ever  compound  them,  and  make  complex 
idylls.  And  perhaps,  even  where  we  think  they  hove  complex  ideas,  it 
is  one  simple  one  that  directs  them  in  the  knowledge  of  several  things, 
which  possibly  Ihey  distinguish  leas  by  (heir  sight  than  we  imagine. 
For  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a  bitch  will  nune,  play  with, 
and  be  fond  of  young  foxes,  as  mudi  as,  and  in  place  of,  her  puppies; 
if  you  can  but  get  them  once  to  suck  her  to  long,  that  her  railk  may  go 
through  them.  And  those  animals  which  have  a  numerous  brood  of 
young  ones  at  once,  appear  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  nunw 
ber ;  for  though  they  are  mightily  concerned  for  any  one  of  their  young, 
that  an  taken  from  them  wulat  they  are  in  sight  or  hearing,  yet  if  one 
or  two  of  them  be  stolen  from  tfaem  io  tfaair  absence,  or  without  OMse, 
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Ihejp  aftpear  mat  to  mias  Aem,  or  to  hn«  aitjr  sease  Ifaat  tfaeir  Dnnfacr  ii 


§  8.  Naming. — When  childnn  haw,  by  repeated  seDniioiia,  got 
ideas  fixed  in  mcir  menoiies,  they  b^D,  by  degreea,  to  lesra  the  use 
of  ngna.  And  when  tftey  have  got  the  ^ill  to  apply  the  orgam  of 
^eedi  to  the  framinK  of  articnlate  sooodfl,  they  beRio  to  make  use  of 
wonls  to  s^nfy  their  ideas  to  othen;  these  verbal  s^os  they  stwutiines 
bomnr  from  others,  and  sometiiBes  auke  iheooselves,  as  one  may  obr 
aerve  aoMHig  (he  new  and  unusual  names  cbildreo  often  give  to  thii^ 
in  the  6nt  use  of  lai^uue. 

§  9<  AbttracHoa. — 'i  he  use  of  words  then  being  to  stand  as  outward 
BHvks  of  our  iotema]  ideas,  and  those  ideas  being  taken  from  particu- 
lar things,  if  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in,  sbmild  have  a  distinct 
name,  names  must  be  endless.  To  prevent  this,  the  mind  makes  the 
particular  ideas  received  from  particular  objects,  to  become  general ; 
wliic^  is  done  by  considering  them  as  they  are  in  the  miwl,  such 
i4>pearaiices,  separate  from  all  other  existences,  and  the  circiunstaoces 
ti  real  causteBce,  as  tiaie,  place,  or  any  other  cMtcomilaat  ideas.  Thia 
is  called  abatractitm,  triiereby  ideas,  taken  from  particuhu-  beings, 
become  general  representadves  of  all  of  the  same  kind ;  and  their 
aamea,  gmeral  names,  appbcable  to  whatever  exists  conformable  to 
ioch  abstract  ideas.  Suat  precise  naked  iq>pearaitces  in  the  mind, 
mlbout  considering  how,  whence,  or  with  what  otben  th^camelhetv, 
lie  anderstandii^  lays  up  (with  names  commonly  aimexed  to  them)  as 
the  standard  to  rank  real  existences  into  sorts,  as  they  agree  with  theae 
patterns,  and  to  denominate  them  accordingly.  Thus  the  same  colour 
beii^  obaerved  to^ay  in  chalk  or  laow,  which  the  mind  yesterday  re- 
ecned  from  milk,  it  ooosiden  that  ^pearance  alone  makes  it  a  repra- 
sealative  of  all  <tf  diat  kind ;  and  havmg  given  it  the  nana,  vriuteneas, 
it  by  that  sonnd  signifies  the  same  qumtr,  wheresoever  to  be  imi^inMl 
or  met  with ;  and  thus  miiversBls,  whether  ideas  or  terms,  are  nude. 

§  10.  Brutes  abstract  not. — If  it  may  be  doubled,  whether  beasts 
compound  and  enlarge  dieir  ideas,  that  way,  to  any  degree ;  this  I 
think,  I  may  be  posktve  in,  that  the  power  of  abstracting  is  not  at  alt 
in  them;  and  that  the  hanng  of  general  ideas,  is  that  \riiicb  puts  a 
perfcct  distiBctioa  betwixt  man  and  bniles,  and  is  an  ncellancy  which 
the  bcultiaa  of  brutes  do  by  no  meuw  attain  to.  For,  it  is  evidnit,  m 
oheerve  no  footsteps  in  them,  of  making  use  of  general  signs  for  univ^ 
•y  ideas;  from  vrfudi  we  have  reascKi  to  imagine,  dat  they  have  not  the 
bodty  (^  abstracting,  or  makii^  general  ideas,  since  they  have  no  use 
flf  wDfds,  or  any  other  general  signs. 

^11.  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  Uieir  vrantof  fit  organs  to  frame 
vticalate  sounds,  dut  they  have  no  use  or  knowledge  of  general  words ; 
sace  miaay  of  tfaeoni,  we  find  can  foshion  such  sounds,  and  pronounce 
wofda  dis&actly  enough,  but  never  with  any  such  applicadoa.  And, 
on  Ae  other  side,  men,  who,  through  some  defect  in  the  organs,  want 
words,  yet  fint  not  to  express  their  uruversal  ideas  by  signs,  whidi  serve 
them  instead  of  general  words ;  a  faculty  which  we  see  bea^  come 
Aon  in.  And,  therefore,  I  think,  we  may  suppose,  that  it  is  in  this 
tfai*  the  species  of  brutes  are  discriminated  from  man ;  and  it  it  that 
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proper  (bfiference  viiiereia  tbey  are  iriiolly  separated,  s&d  wfaidi>  at  last' 
widens  te  so  Yaat  a  distance.  For  if  Ihey  bate  any  ideas  at  all,  and 
are  not  bare  machines  (as  some  would  have  them),  we  cannot  deny 
ibem  to  have  some  reason.  It  seems  as  evident  to  me,  that  they  do 
some  of  them,  in  certain  instances,  reason,  as  that  they  hav«  sense ;  but' 
it  is  only  in  particular  ideas  just  as  they  received  them  from  their  senses. 
They  are  tite  best  of  them  tied  up  within  those  narrow  bounds,  and  have 
not  (as  I  think)  the  faculty  to  eohvge  them  by  any  kind  of  abstraction.  - 

§  12.  leUois  and  madmen. — How  far  idiots  are  concerned  in  the 
want  or  weakness  of  any,  or  all,  of  the  foregoing  faculties,  an  exact 
observation  of  their  several  ways  of  faltering,  would  no  doubt  discover. 
For  those  who  either  perceive  but  dully,  or  retain  the  ideas  that  come 
into  their  minds  but  ill,  who  cannot  readily  excite  or  compound  them, 
will  have  litde  matter  to  think  on.  Those  who  cannot  distinguish, 
compare,  and  abstract,  would  hardly  be  able  to  understand,  and  make 
use  of  Ullage,  or  ju<^^,  or  reason,  to  any  tolerable  degree  :  but  only 
a  little,  and  imperfectly,  about  diings  present,  and  very  fam^iar  to  their 
senses.  And,  indeed,  any  of  the  fore^mentioned  faculties,  if  wanting, 
or  out  of  order,  produce  suitable  defects  in  men's  understandings  and 
knowledge. 

^  IS.  In%ne,  the  deflect  in  naturals  seems  to  proceed  from  want  of 
quickness,  acting,  and  motion  in  ^e  intellectual  faculties,  whereby 
uey  are  deprived  of  reason :  whereas  madmen,  on  ^  other  side,  seem 
to  SuffiST  by  the  other  extreme.  For  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
lost  the  faculty  of  reasoning;  but  having  joined  tt^etber  some  ideas' 
very  vnongly,  they  mistake  them  for  tnidis ;  and  they  err  as  men  dt> 
dial  ai^ue  right  from  wrong  principles :  for  by  the  violence  of  their 
imaginationB,  having  taken  tfaur  fancies  for  realities,  tiiey  make  right 
deducti(Mis  from  them.  Ilius  you  shall  find  a  distracted  man  fancying 
himself  a  king,  with  a  right  inference  require  suitable  attendance,'  respect, 
and  obedience:  odiers,  who  have  diought  themselves  made  of  glass, 
have  used  the  caution  necessary  to  preserve  such  brittle  bodies.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  man,  who  is  very  sober,  and  of  a  right  under^ 
standing  in  all  other  things,  may,  in  one  particular,  be  as  frantic  as 
any  in  Bedlam ;  tf  either  by  any  sudden  very  strong  impression,  or  long 
fixJDg  his  fiincy  upon  one  sort  of  thoughts,  incoherent  ideas  have  been 
cemented  together  so  powerfully,  as  to  remain  united.  But  there  are  ' 
d^rees  of  madness,  as  of  folly ;  the  disorderly  jumbling  ideas  together 
is  in  some  man,  some  less.  In  short,  herein  seems  to  he  die  diffidence 
between  idiots  and  roadmen,  that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  together,  and 
so  make  wrong  propositions,  but  argue  and  reason  right  from  them :  but 
idiota  make  very  few  or  do  propositions,  and  reason  scarce  at  all. 

§  14.  Method. — llieae,  I  think,  are  the  first  fiiculties  and  opera- 
rions  of  the  mind,  which  it  makes  use  of  in  understanding ;  and  though 
they  are  exercised  about  all  its  ideas  in  general,  yet  the  instances  I  have 
hitherto  given,  have  beat  chiefiy  in  lunple  ideas ;  and  I  have  B(ri)joined  - 
the  explication  of  these  faculties  of  the  mind,  to  that  of  simple  ideas, 
before  I  come  to  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  complex  ones,  iat 
these  following  reasons : 

Firat,  Because  several  of  these  feculties  being  exercised  at  first  prin- 
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cipally  aboat  rimple  ideis,  we  mi^t,  by  following  nature  id  its  ordinal^ 
melbod,  trace  and  discover  them  in  Uieir  rise,  progress,  and  gradual 


Secondly,  Because  obsemng  the  lacuhies  of  the  mind,  bow  they 
operate  about  aimple  ideas,  iraicb  are  usually  in  niost  men's  minds 
much  more  clear,  precise,  and  distinct,  than  compUi  ones,  we  may  the 
better  examine  and  learn  bow  the  mind  abstracts,  denominates,  com- 
pares, and  exercises  its  other  operations  about  thoae  which  are  complex, 
iriierein  we  are  much  more  liable  to  mistake. 

Thirdly,  Because  these  very  operations  of  the  mind  about  ideas 
received  from  sensations,  are  themselves,  when  reflected  on,  another 
set  of  ideas,  derived  from  that  other  source  of  our  knowledge,  which  I 
call  reflection ;  and,  dierefore,  fit  to  be  considered  in  thb  place,  after 
the  simple  ideas  of  sensation.  Of  compounding,  comparing,  abstiact- 
mg,  Stc.  1  have  but  just  spoken,  having  occasion  to  treat  of  them  more 
at  large  in  other  pbces. 

§  15.  T/ieie  are  the  beginningi  of  human  knowledge. — And  thus  I 
have  ^ven  a  short,  and  I  think,  true  history  or  the  first  beginnings  of 
human  knowledge ;  whence  the  mind  has  its  first  objects,  and  by  what 
steps  it  makes  its  pn^ress  to  the  laying  in,  and  storing  up,  those  ideas, 
out  of  which  is  to  be  framed  all  the  knowledge  it  is  capable  of  ; 
vhereia  I  must  appeal  to  expeiience  and  observation,  whether  I  am  in 
the  right :  the  twst  way  to  come  to  truth,  being  to  examine  things  as 
really  they  are,  and  not  to  conclude  they  are,  as  we  fancy  ourselves,  or 
have  been  taught  by  others  to  imagine. 

§  1(>.  Appeal  to  eiferience. — To  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only  way 
that  I  can  discover,  whereby  the  ideas  of  things  are  brought  into  the 
nndeistaoding.  If  other  men  have  either  innate  ideas,  or  infused  prin- 
ciples, they  have  reason  to  enjoy  them ;  and  if  they  are  sure  of  it,  it  is 
impossible  for  others  to  deny  them  the  privilege  diat  they  have  above 
their  neighbours.  I  can  speak  but  of  what  I  find  in  myself,  and  is 
agreeable  to  those  notions ;  which,  if  we  will  examine  the  whole  course 
c^men  in  their  several  ages,  countries,  and  education,  seem  to  depend 
OD  those  foundations  which  I  have  laid,  and  to  correspond  with  this 
laelbod,  in  all  the  parts  and  d^ees  thereof. 

§  17.  Dark  room. — I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  inquire ;  and, 
dierefbre,  cannot  but  confess,  here  again,  that  external  and  internal 
sensation  are  the  only  passages,  that  I  can  find,  of  knowledge  to  the 
Bnderstanding.  These  alone,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  are  the  windows 
by  which  light  is  let  into  this  dark  room :  for,  metbinks,  the  under- 
standing is  not  much  unlike  a  closet  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only 
some  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances,  or  ideas 
of  diit^s  witnout:  would  the  pictures  coming  into  such  a  dark  room 
'erlya! 


but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occasion,  it  would 
veiy  much  resemble  the  understanding  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all 
objects  of  s^^t,  and  the  ideas  of  them. 

These  are  my  guesses  concerning  the  means  whereby  tlie  under- 
standing comes  to  have,  and  retain,  simple  ideas ;  and  the  modes  of  them, 
with  some  other  operations  about  them.  I  proceed  now  to  examine 
some  of  these  simple  ideas,  and  their  modes,  a  little  more  particularly. 
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§  I .  Made  by  the  mind  out  of  simple  onet. — We  hare  hitherto  con- 
aidered  those  ideas,  in  the  reception  whereof  the  miitd  is  onlj  passive, 
which  are  those  simple  ones  received  from  sensatiMi  and  rdSecdon 
before  mentioned,  whereof  the  mind  cannot  make  one  to  itself,  nor 
have  any  idea  which  does  not  wholly  consist  of  Aem.  But  as  the  mind 
is  wholff  passive  in  the  reception  of  all  its  simple  ideas,  so  it  eserts 
seventl  acts  of  its  own,  whereby,  out  of  its  simple  ideas,  as  the  mate- 
rials and  foundations  of  ^e  rest,  die  others  are  framed.  The  acts  of 
the  mind  wherein  it  exerts  its  power  over  its  simple  ideas,  are  chiefly 
diese  three:  1.  Combining  several  simple  ideas  into  one  compound 
one,  and  dins  all  complex  ideas  are  made.  2.  The  second  is  bringing 
two  ideas,  whether  simple  or  complex,  together;  and  settiDg  them  by 
one  another,  so  as  to  take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting  them 
into  one;  by  which  way  it  gets  all  ideas  of  relations.  3.  Tbe  Aird  is 
separating  them  irom  d)  other  ideas  that  accompany  them  in  their  real 
existence  ;  that  is  called  abstraction  ;  and  thus  all  its  general  ideas  are 
made.  This  ^ews  man's  tiovrer,  and  its  way  of  operation,  to  be  much 
the  same  in  the  material  and  intellectual  vrorld ;  for  tbe  material  in  both 
being  such  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  mtdte  or  destroy,  all  tfiat 
man  can  do,  is  either  to  unite  them  together,  or  to  set  tbeni  by  one 
another,  or  wholly  separate  them.  I  sh^l  here  begin  willi  the  first  of 
these,  in  the  consideration  ofcomplexideas,andcometotheo^ertwo, 
in  their  due  places.  As  simple  ideas  are  observed  to  exist  in  several 
combinations  united  together ;  so  the  mind  has  a  power  to  consider 
several  of  them  united  together,  as  one  idea  ;  and  that  not  only  as  Ihey 
are  united  in  external  objects,  but  as  itself  has  joined  diem.  Ideas 
thus  made  up  of  several  simple  ones  put  together,  I  call  complex;  sadi 
as  are  beauty,  gratitude,  a  man,  an  army,  the  universe ;  which,  thov^ 
complicated  of  various  simple  ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made  up  of 
siin[Me  ones,  yet  are,  when  the  mind  pleases,  considered  each  by  itself, 
as  one  entire  thing,  and  signified  by  one  name. 

§  2.  Made  voluntarili/. — In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joinii^ 
together  its  ideas,  die  mind  has  great  power  in  varying  and  multiplying 
the  objects  of  its  thoughts,  infinitely  beyond  what  sensatioa  or  r^ectitm 
finishes  it  with;  but  all  this  still  confined  to  those  simple  ideas  wfatdi 
it  received  from  those  two  sources,  which  are  the  ultimate  materials  oi 
all  its  compositions.  For  simple  ideas  are  all  from  things  themselves ; 
and  of  dieae  tbe  mind  can  have  no  more,  nor  other,  dian  what  are  sug- 
gested to  it.  It  can  have  no  other  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  than  wtuit 
come  fiom  without,  by  the  senses ;  nor  any  ideas  of  other  kind  of  ope- 
rations o(a  thinking  substance,  than  what  it  finds  in  itself:  but  when  it 
has  once  got  these  simple  ideas,  it  is  not  confined  bardy  to  obaerraticMi, 
and  what  ofiiera  itself  from  without  it :  it  can  by  its  own  power,  put  to- 
gedier  those  ideas  it  has,  and  make  new  complex  ones,  yAd<it  it  never 
reccived  so  united. 
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§  3.  Are  tkktr  moda,  lubttaneeB,  or  nlationi. — Complex  ideas, 
bowefcr  compoBiided  and  decompounded,  though  dieir  number  b« 
infinite,  and  ^  variety  endleu,  wherewith  they  liU  and  entertain  the 
dioughtB  of  men ;  yet,  1  think,  they  may  be  all  reduced  under  theae 
three  beads:   1.  Modes.  S.  Substances.  3.  Relations. 

^  4.  Modes. — First,  Modes  1  call  such  cotnplez  ideas,  which, 
bowBTer  compounded,  contain  not  in  them  the  supposition  of  Hubsisting 
by  themselves,  but  are  coosidered  as  dependences  on,  or  afiectiom  of, 
■ubstuicea;  such  ate  ideas  signified  by  the  words  triangle,  gtatitude, 
■urder,  8ic.  And  if  in  this  I  use  the  word  mode  in  somewnat  a  di^ 
ferent  sense  from  its  ordinary  signification,  1  beg  pardon ;  it  being  ua- 
ivoidable  in  discourses  diflering  from  the  ordinary  received  notions, 
eidier  to  make  new  words,  or  to  use  old  words  in  somewhat  a  new  sig- 
nification ;  the  latter  whereof,  in  our  present  case,  is  perhaps  the  most 
tolerable  of  the  two. 

I  5.  Snt^U  and  mixed  modes. — Of  these  modes  there  are  two  sorts, 
whdi  deserve  distinct  coosideration.  First,  There  are  some  which 
are  only  variations,  at  different  combinaticHU  of  the  same  nmple  idea, 
i^bout  the  mixture  of  any  other,  as  a  doien,  or  score ;  which  are  n(^ 
thing  bat  the  ideas  of  so  taany  distinct  unUa  added  together,  and  disse 
I  caU  simple  modes,  as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one 
•tmple  idea.  Secondly,  There  are  others  compounded  of  simple  ideas 
of  several  Iciads,  put  together  to  make  one  complex  one ;  v.  g.  beauty, 
conaialing  of  a  certain  composition  of  colour  and  figure,  causing  delist 
in  die  beholder ;  theft,  which  being  the  coucealed  change  of  the  pos* 
session  of  any  thing,  wi^out  the  consent  of  die  proprietor,  contains,  as 
is  visible,  a  combination  of  several  ideas  of  several  kinds :  and  these  I 
call  mixed  modes. 

§  6.  Subitajicei,  tingle  or  coUecliw, — Secondly,  The  ideas  of  sub- 
stances are  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  as  are  taken  to  represent 
distinct  particular  things  subsisting  by  themsetves ;  in  which  the  sap- 
posed,  or  confused,  idea  of  substance,  such  as  it  is,  is  always  the  first 
and  diief.  Thus,  if  to  substance  be  joined  the  simple  idea  of  a  certain 
d^  whifish  colour,  with  certain  degrees  of  weight,  hardness,  ductility, 
and  fnsibili^,  we  have  the  idea  of  lead  :  and  a  combination  of  the  ideaa 
of  a  certain  sort  of  figure,  with  the  powera  of  motion,  thought,  and 
ressonii^,  joined  to  substance,  make  the  (udinary  idea  of  a  man.  Now, 
(X  substances  also,  there  are  two  sort  of  ideas ;  one  of  single  substances, 
aa  they  exist  separately,  ai  of  a  man,  or  a  sheep ;  the  other  of  several 
of  dwM  put  together,  as  an  army  of  men,  or  flock  of  sheep ;  which 
ctdlective  ideas  of  several  substances  thus  put  leather,  are  as  mach 
tai-h  of  Ihem  one  aiivle  idea,  as  that  of  a  man,  or  an  unit. 

\  7.  Relation.— Thirdiy,  The  last  sort  of  complex  ideas  is,  that 
we  call  relation,  which  consists  in  the  consideration  and  comparing  one 
idea  with  another ;  trf  these  several  kinds  we  shall  treat  in  Uieir  order. 

§  8.  The  abttruitst  idtetfromthe  two  sources. — If  we  trace  the 
pn^;reaa  of  our  minds,  and  with  attention  observe  bow  it.repeats,  adds 
together,  and  mutes  its  simple  ideas  received  from  sensation  or  reflection, 
it  will  kwl  us  hxibet  than  aX  firM,  perhaps,  we  should  have  imagined. 
And,  1  believe,  vra  shall  find,  if  vre  warily  observe  the  ori^nals  of  out 
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iiotioDs,  (hat  evei>  the  nuxit  abstruse  ideu,  how  remote  loever  tbej 
nay  seem  from  sense,  or  from  any  operations  of  our  own  minds,  are  yet 
only  such  as  the  undenitanding  frames  to  itself,  by  repeating  and  join- 
ing together  ideas,  that  it  had,  either  from  objects  of  senae,  or  trom  its 
own  operations  about  them ;  bo  that  evea  those  large  and  abstract  ideas 
are  derived  from  sensation  or  reflection,  being  no  other  than  what  the 
mind,  by  the  ordinal^  use  of  its  own  f^uldes,  employed  about  ideas 
received  from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  the  operations  it  observes  itself 
about  them,  may,  and  does,  attain  unto.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to 
shew  in  the  ideas  we  have  of  space,  time,  and  infinity,  and  some  few 
oUiers  that  seem  the  most  remote  from  diose  originals, 

CHAP.  XIII.  _^ 

OF  SIMPLE  MODES  ;    AND  FIBST,  OF  THE  filMPLB  ^<ift^ 
MODES  OF  SPACE, 

^  1.  Simple  Mode*. — Though,  in  the  foregoing  part,  I  have  often 
mentioDed  simple  ideas,  which  are  truly  the  materials  of  all  our  know- 
ledge ;  yet  having  treated  of  them  there,  rather  in  the  vray  that  they 
come  into  the  mind,  than  as  distinguished  from  others  more  compounded, 
it  will  not  be,  perhaps,  amiss  to  take  a  view  of  some  of  them  again 
under  this  consideration,  and  examine  those  different  modifications  of 
the  Kune  idea,  which  the  mind  either  finds  in  things  exis^i^;,  or  is  able 
to  make  within  itself,  without  the  help  uf  any  extrinsical  object,  or  any 
foreign  suggesti<ni. 

Those  modificationa  of  any  one  simple  idea  (which,  as  has  been 
said,  I  call  simple  modes)  are  as  perfecdy  different  and  distinct  ideas 
in  the  mind,  as  those  of  the  greatest  distance  or  contrariety.  For  tba 
idea  of  two,  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  one,  as  blueness  from  heat,  or 
either  of  them  fivtm  any  number :  and  yet  it  is  made  up  oiAy  of  that 
simple  idea  of  an  unit  repeated ;  and  icpetitionB  of  this  kind  joined 
together,  make  those  distinct  simple  modes,  of  a  dozea,  a  gross,  a  million. 

^  S,  Idea  of  space.— ^\  shall  begin  with  the  simple  idea  of  space. 
1  have  shewed  above,  c.  4.,  that  we  <^  the  idea  of  space,  both  by  our 
sight  and  touch ;  which,  1  think,  is  so  evident,  that  it  would  be  as 
needless  to  go  to  prove,  that  men  perceive,  by  their  sight,  a  distance 
between  bodies  of  different  colours,  or  between  the  parts  of  the  same 
body- ;  as  that  they  see  colours  themselves ;  nor  is  it  less  obvious,  that 
they  can  do  so  in  the  dark  by  fiseling^HJ  touch. 

I  3.  Space  and  extetuion. — This  space,  considered  Irarely  in  length 
between  any  two  beings,  without  considering  any  thing  else  betweeo 
them,  is  called  distance ;  if  considered  in  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness, I  think  it  may  be  called  capacity ;  the  term  extension  is  usually 
applied  to  it  in  what  manner  soever  considered. 

.^  4.  Immeatity. — Eacbdifferentdistance,  isadifferentmodificatioo 
of  spacer  and  each  idea  of  any  different  distance,  or  space,  is  a  simple 
mode  of  this  idea.  Men,  for  the  use,  and  by  the  custom  of  measuring, 
settle  in  their  minds  the  ideas  of  certain  stated  lengths,  such  as  are  an 
inch,  foot,  yard,  fathom,  mile,  diameter  of  the  earth.  Sic.,  which  are  ao 
many  distinct  ideas  made  up  only  of  space.     When  any  such  stattd 

'.v''»'Ki^ 
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leag^  or  meaHirei  of  apace  are  made  lamiliar  to  men's  thoughts,  they 
can,  in  their  minds,  repeat  diem  as  often  as  they  will,  without  mixing 
or  j<Hiung  to  them  the  idea  of  body,  or  any  tltkig  else ;  and  frame  to 
tbensdveB  dte  idea  of  long,  square,  or  cubic  feet,  y&nJs,  or  fothoms, 
here  amongst  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  or  else  beyond  the  utmost 
boaitdB  of  aJl  bodies ;  and  by  addii^  these  still  one  to  another,  enlarge 
dieir  ideas  of  space  as  niach  as  they  please.  The  power  of  repeating 
w  doabling  any  idea  we  have  of  any  distance,  and  adding  it  to  the 
fbnner  aa  often  as  we  will,  widiout  being  ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop 
or  stint,  let  us  enlarge  it  as  much  as  we  will,  is  that  which  gives  us  the 
idea  of  immensity. 

^  5.  Figure. — ^There  is  another  modification  of  this  idea,  iriiicb  is 
nothit^  but  the  relation  which  the  parts  of  the  termination  of  ezten- 
■ion,  <»  urcumscribed  space,  have  amongst  themselves.  This  the  touch 
Ascoven  in  sensible  bodies,  whose  extremities  come  within  our  reach; 
and  the  eye  takes  both  from  bodies  and  colours,  whose  boundaries  are 
within  its  view;  irbere  Obsernng  how  the  extremities  terminate  either 
to  straight  lines,  wbifcb  meet  at  diacemiUe  angles;  or  in  crooked  lines, 
wherein  no  angles  can  be  perceived,  by  considenug  these  as  they  relate 
to  one  another,  in  all  parts  of  the  extremities  of  any  body  or  space,  it 
has  that  idea  we  call  figure,  which  afibrds  to  the  mind  infinite  varie^. 
For  besides  the  vast  number  of  diflereut  figures  that  do  really  exist  in 
dte  ct^rent  masses  Of  matter,  the  stock  that  the  mind  has  in  its  power, 
by  varying  the  idea  of  space,  and  thereby  making  still  new  compo- 
ations,  by  repeating  its  own  ideas,  and  i<»ning  them  as  it  pleases,  is  per- 
fectly inexfaaustiUe ;  and  so  it  can  miuliply  figures  in  infinitum. 

§  6.  Figure. — For  the  mind  having  a  power  to  repeat  the  idea  of 
any  length  directly  stretched  out,  and  join  it  to  another  in  (he  same 
direction,  which  is  to  double  the  length  of  that  straight  line,  or  else  join 
another  with  what  inclinaldon  it  thinks  fit,  and  so  make  what  sort  of 
angle  it  pleases;  and  being  able  also  to  shorten  any  line  it  imagines, 
by  takii^  from  it  one  half,  or  one  fourth,  or  what  part  it  pleases, 
without  being  able  to  come  to  an  end  of  any  such  divisions,  it  can 
make  an  angle  of  any  bigness ;  so  also  the  lines  that  are  its  sides,  of 
ufaat  length  it  pleases,  which  joining  again  to  other  lines  of  different 
Joigths,  and  at  different  angles,  until  it  has  wholly  enclosed  any  space, 
it  is  evident  that  it  can  mulbply  figures,  both  in  their  shape  and  capa- 
ci^,  in  infinitum ;  all  which  are  but  so  many  different  simple  modes 
<tf  space. 

Ilie  same  that  it  can  do  with  straight  lines,  it  can  also  do  with 
oooked,  or  crooked  and  straight  togedier;  and  the  same  it  can  do  in 
bnea,  it  can  also  in  superficies ;  by  which  we  may  be  led  into  farther 
tfam^ts  of  the  endless  variety  of  figures  that  the  rmnd  has  a  power  to 
make,  and  thereby  to  multiply  the  simple  modes  of  space. 

^  7.  Place. — Anodier  idea  coming  under  this  head,  and  belonging 
to  this  tribe,  is  that  we  call  place.  As  in  simple  space  we  consider  the 
nUtion  of  distance  between  any  two  bodies  or  points;  so  in  our  idea 
of  place,  we  consider  the  relation  of  distance  betwixt  any  thing,  and 
any  two  or  more  points,  which  are  considered  as  keeping  the  same 
" e  one  with  another,  and  so  considered  as  at  rest ;  for  when  we 
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find  any  thing  at  tlie  same  dUtance  ttow,  which  it  was  yesterdaj,  from 
any  two  or  more  points,  which  have  not  since  changed  their  distance 
one  with  another,  and  with  which  we  then  compared  it,  we  say  it  huth 
kept  the  same  place  :  but  if  it  hath  sensibly  altered  its  distance  with 
either  of  those  poiuts,  we  say  it  hath  clianged  its  place  :  though  vul- 
garly spealung,  in  the  common  notion  of  place,  we  do  not  always 
exactly  observe  the  distance  from  these  precise  points  i  but  from  larger 
portions  of  sensible  objects,  to  which  we  consider  the  thing  placed  to 
bear  relation,  and  distance  from  which  we  have  some  reason  to  observe. 
^  8,  Thus,  ft  company  of  chess-men,  standing  on  the  same  squares 
of  Uie  chess-board  where  we  left  them,  we  say,  they  are  all  in  the  same 
place,  or  unmoved ;  though  perhaps,  the  chess-board  balh  been  in  the 
mean  time  carried  out  of  one  room  into  another,  because  we  compared 
them  only  to  the  parts  of  the  chess-board,  which  keep  the  same  dis- 
tance one  with  another.     The  chess-board,  we  also  say,  is  in  the  same 
place  it  was,  if  it  remain  in  the  same  part  of  the  cabin,  though,  per- 
haps, the  ship  which  it  is  in,  sails  all  the  while :  and  the  ship  is  said  to 
be  in  the  same  place,  supposing  it  kept  the  same  distance  with  the  parts 
of  the  neighbouring  land;  (hough,  perhaps,  the  earth  has  turned  round; 
and  so  both  chess-men,  and  board,  and  ship,  have  every  one  changed 
place,  in  respect  of  remoter  bodies,  which  have  kept  the  same  distance 
one  trith  aiwther.   But  yet  the  distance  from  certain  parts  of  the  board, 
being  that  which  determines  the  place  of  the  chess-men ;  and  the  dis- 
Unce  from  the  fixed  parts  of  tlie  cabin  (with  which  we  made  the  com-   - 
parison)  being  that  which  determines  die  place  of  the  chess-board  t 
and  the  fixed  parts  of  the  earth,  that  by  which  we  determined  the  place 
of  the  ship,  these  things  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  same  place,  in  those 
respects :  though  their  distance  from  some  other  things,  which,  in  thti 
matter,  we  did  not  consider,  being  varied,  they  have  undoubtedly 
changed  place  in  that  respect ;  and  we  ourselves  shall  think  bo,  when 
we  have  occasion  to  compare  them  with  those  other. 
.  §  Q.  But  this  modification  of  distance  we  call  place,  being  made  by 
men  for  their  common  use,  that  by  it  they  might  be  able  to  design  the 
particular  position  of  things;  where  tliey  had  occasion  for  such  desig-  ' 
nation,  men  consider  and  determine  of  this  place,  by  reference  to  those 
adjacent  diings  which  best  served  to  their  present  purpose,  without  con- 
sidering other  things,  which,  to  aiuwer  another  purpose,  would  better 
determine  the  place  of  the  same  thing.     Thus,  in  the  chess-board,  the 
USB  of  the  designation  of  the  place  of  each  chess-man  being  determined 
only  within  that  chequered  piece  of  wood,  it  would  cross  that  purpose, 
to  measure  it  by  any  thing  else  :  but  when  these  very  chess-men  are 
put  up  in  a  bag,  if  any  one  should  ask  where  the  blackkiug  is,  it  would 
be  proper  to  determine  the  place  by  the  partsof  the  room  it  was  in,  and 
not  by  the  chess-board  ;  there  being  another  tise  of  designing  the  place 
it  is  now  in,  than  when  in  play  it  was  on  the  chess-board,  and  ao  must 
be  determined  by  other  bodies.     So  if  any  one  should  ask  in  what  place 
are  the  verees  which  report  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  it  would  be 
very  improper  to  determine  tiiis  place,  by  saying,  diey  were  in  such  a 
part  of  the  earth,  or  in  Bodley's  library ;  but  the  right  de^gnatioD   of 
the  place  would  be  by  die  parti  of  Virgil's  works ;  and  the  proper  an- 
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nrer  woM  be  dwt  tbne  verses  wen  about  the  middle  of  the  niatfa 
book  ot  Ub  .^Boeid ;  wad  Hut  they  fat? e  been  ahmyt  constaatlj  in  the 
nine  pliceeverniceVi^wM  printed:  wfaichwtnte.tbougfa  tbe  book 
-  iu^  bath  moved  a  tbouHMk)  times ;  dw  me  of  Ibe  idee  of  place,  here, 
being  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  book  that  ttory  is,  that  so,  upmi  oc- 
casion, we  ma)' know  iriieie  to  find  it,  and  hare  recoune  to  it  for  use. 

^  10.  Place. — Tint  our  idea  of  place  ii  nothing  else  bnt  siicfa  a  re- 
btne  position  of  any  tlung,  aa  I  hare  before  mentioned,  I  think  ii  plain, 
■ad  will  be  easily  acfaniued,  when  we  conssder  that  we  can  faaTe  do  idea 
of  &e  placs  of  the  aninne,  though  we  can  of  all  the  parts  of  it;  be- 
amte,  beyond  that,  we  have  not  the  idea  of  any  fixed,  distuict,  particu- 
■  brboags,  mnliBnnoe  to  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  any  rektioo 
ofdistaDce;  but  aU  beyond  it  is  one  uniform  space  or  expansioa.whcie- 
in  tfae  mind  finds  no  variety,  no  marks.  For  to  say  that  the  worid  is 
BOMewhere,  aaeam  no  more  than  that  it  does  exist :  dns,  thotigh  a 
phiaae  borrowed  from  place,  aignilying  only  its  existence,  not  location ; 
and  when  one  cm  find  out  and  frame  in  hia  mind,  clearly  and  distiDelty, 
die  place  of  tbe  universe,  be  will  be  able  to  tell  us,  whether  it  raovea  or 
-standsstill  in  the  undistingiiisfaafale  inane  of  infinite  space ;  though  it  be 
tnie,  that  the  word  place  has  sometimes  a  more  confused  eense,  wd 
stwida  for  that  qmce  v^ich  any  body  takes  up  ;  and  so  tlie  univeise  is 
ID  a  place.  Tbe  idea,  therefore,  of  place,  we  have  by  the  same  means 
dut  we  get  tfae  idea  of  space  (wherettf  this  is  but  a  particular  consider- 
atioe),  viz.,  by  onr  s^ht  and  touch ;  by  either  of  which  we  receive 
into  our  mmds  the  id(»s  of  extension  or  distaDce. 

§  1 1.  EstentioH  and  boAf  not  the  utme. — There  are  some  that 
wanld  persuade  us,  that  body  and  extenutHi  are  tbe  same  thing ;  who 
eilfaer  chance  thesignificatMMi  of  words,  which  I  would  not  suspect  them 
of,  theyhavmg  BO  severely  condemned  the  pbi]o«o[diy  of  odierB,  because 
it  hath  been  too  mach  placed  in  tlie  uncertain  meaning,  or  deceitful 
obscurity,  of  doubtful  or  insignificant  terms.  l^tbef^ore,theymeanby 
bodjr  and  extension,  tbe  same  that  other  people  do,  vis.,  by  body,  some- 
thing that  is  st^id  and  extended,  whose  parts  are  separable  and  moveable 
tfifferent  ways  ;  and  by  extension,  only  the  space  that  lies  between  the 
extremities  of  tbosesolid  coberait  part*,  and  which  is  possessed  by  them, 
they  cxefbmid  very  different  ideas  one'  with  another.  For  I  appeal  to 
every  man's  own  thoughts,  whether  the  idea  of  space  be  not  as  distinct 
fiom  that  of  solidity,  as  it  is  from  tbe  idea  of  scariet  colour  ?  It  is  true, 
solidtty  cannot  exist  without  extension,  neither  can  scarlet  colour  exist 
iritbont  extension;  but  this  binders  not  but  Ibey  are  distinct  ideas.  Many 
ideas  require  others  as  necessary  to  Uieir  existence  or  conc^ttion,  which 
yet  are  very  distinct  ideas,  Moticm  can  nestlier  be,  nor  be  conceived, 
iritbont  space ;  and  yet  motion  is  not  space,  nor  space,  motion :  apace 
can  exist  without  it,  and  diey  are  very  distinct  ideas ;  and  bo,  I  think, 
aK  those  of  space  and  solidi^.  Solidity  is  so  inseparable  an  idea  from 
body,  that  upon  that  dqiends  its  filling  of  space,  its  contact,  impulse, 
and  commumcation  of  motion  upon  impulse.  And  if  it  foe  a  reason  to 
prove,  that  spirit  is  differmt  from  body,  because  thmfcing  includes  not 
the  idea  of  extennoa  in  it ;  the  |ame  reason  will  be  as  valid,  I  BU|^KMe, 
tnproie,  that  space  is  not  body,  because  it  mdudea  not  tbe  idea  of  so- 
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lidity  in  it ;  space  and  solidity  being  as  distinct  ideas,  as  (hinkbg  and 
estension,  and  as  wboU;  separable  in  the  mind  one  from  another. 
Body  then,  and  extension,  it  is  evident,  are  two  distinct  ideas.     For, 

§  12,  lirti.  Extension  includes  no  solidi^,  no  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  body,  as  body  does. 

§  13.  Secotuify,  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  inseparable  one  from 
the  odier;  so  that  the  continuity  cannot  be  separated,  neither  really  aor 
mentally.  For  I  demand  of  any  one  to  remove  any  part  of  it  from  ax^■ 
other,  «ith  which  it  is  contmued,  even  so  much  as  in  thought.  To  di- 
vide and  separate  actually,  is,  as  I  think,  by  removing  the  parts  one  from 
another,  to  make  two  superficies,  where  before  there  was  a  continuity: 
and  to  divide  mentally,  is  to  make  in  the  mind  two  superficies,  where  be- 
fore there  was  a  coutinui^ ;  and  consider  them  as  removed  one  frcMn 
the  other ;  which  can  only  be  done  in  things  considered  by  the  'mind  as 
capable  of  being  separated;  and  by  separation  of  acquiring  new  distinct 
superficies,  which  tfiey  then  have  not,  but  are  capable  of:  but  neither 
of  diese  ways  of  separation,  whether  real  or  mental,  is,  as  I  thiidc,  com- 
patible to  pure  space. 

It  is  true,  a  man  nay  consider  so  much  of  such  a  space  as  is  an- 
swerable or  commensurate  to  a  foot,  without  considering  we  rest,  v^ch 
is,  indeed,  a  pardal  consideration,  but  not  so  much  as  mental  separa- 
tion or  division :  since  a  man  can  no  more  mentally  divide,  without  con- 
sidering two  superficies,  separate  one  from  the  other,  than  he  t^an  actu- 
ally divide  without  making  two  superficies  disjoined  one  from  the  other : 
but  a  partial  consideration  is  not  separating.  A  man  may  consider 
U^t  in  the  sun,  without  its  heat ;  or  mobility  in  body,  without  its  ex- 
teouoD,  without  thinkiiu;  of  their  separation.  One  is  only  a  partial  con- 
sideration, terminatii^  m  one  alone ;  and  the  other  is  a  consideration  of 
both,  as  existing  separately, 

§  14.  Thirdly,  'llw  parts  of  pure  space  are  immoveable,  n4iich  fol- 
lows from  their  inaepanbilitr;  motion  being  nodiii^  but  change  of  di»- 
tance  between  any  two  tbtngi :  but  this  cannot  be  between  parts  that 
are  inseparable;  which,  therafare,  must  needs  be  at  perpetual  rest  one 
amongst  another. 

Thus  the  determined  idea  of  simple  space,  distinguishes  it  plainly  and 
sufficiently  from  body ;  smce  its  parts  are  inseparable,  immoveable,  and 
without  resistance  to  the  motion  of  body. 

^  15.  The  delation  of  extetaion  erplaiiu  it  not. — If  any  one  ask 
me,  what  this  space  I  speakof,i8f  1  will  tell  him,  when  be  tells  me  what 
his  extension  is  i  For  to  say,  as  is  usually  done,  that  extension  is  to 
have  partes  extra  porta,  is  to  say  only,  that  extension  is  extension  :  for 
what  am  I  the  better  iufbrmed  in  die  nature  of  extension,  when  I 
am  told,  tiiat  extension  is  to  have  parts  that  are  extended,  exterior  to- 
parts  that  are  extended,  i.  e.  extension  consists  of  extended  parts  i  As 
if  one  asking  what  a  fibre  was  ?  I  should  answer  him,  diat  it  was  a  tiiii^ 
made  up  of  several  fibres  :  would  he  thereby  be  enabled  to  underatand 
what  a  fibre  was,  better  than  he  did  before  i  Or  rather,  would  he  not 
have  reason  to  think  that  my  design  was  to  make  sport  with  him,  rather 
than  seriously  to  instruct  him  f  ^ 

§  16.  Divaion  of  beingi  into  bodia  and  tpiriti,  provet  not  ^ce  and 
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body  thetamt. — lliose  who'contend  that  space  and  bod;  are  the  ssme, 
briii^  this  dileaima :  either  this  space  is  something  or  nothing ;  if 
BoduQg  be  between  two  bodies,  the;  must  Decessariiy  touch ;  if  it  be 
allowed  to  be  something,  they  ask,  whether  it  be  body  or  spirit  i  To 
which  I  answer,  by  another  c^uestion,  who  told  them  that  there  was  or 
could  be  Dothing  but  solid  beings  which  could  not  think,  and  thinking 
beings  that  were  not  extended?  Which  ig  all  they  mean  by  the  terms 
body  and  spirit. 

§  17.  Substance,  which  we  know  not,  no  proof  agairat  space  vnlhout 
body. — If  it  be  demanded  (as  usuaOy  it  is)  whether  this  space,  void  of 
body,  be  substance  or  accident  f  I  shall  readily  aoswer,  I  know  not : 
nor  ^all  be  ashamed  to  own  roy  ignorance,  till  they  that  ask,  shew  me 
a  dear  distinct  idea  of  substance. 

§  18.  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  deliver  myself  from  thoae 
Cdlaciea  which  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  ourselves,  by  taking  words  for 
things.  It  helps  not  our  ignorance  to  feipi  a  knowledge  where  we  have 
none,  by  makii^  a  noise  with  sounds,  without  dear  and  distinct  s^^- 
fications.  Names  made  at  pleasure,  neither  alter  the  nature  of  things, 
nor  make  us  understand  them,  but  as  they  are  signs  of,  and  stand  for, 
determined  ideas.  And  I  desire  those  who  lay  sc  much  stress  on  the 
sound  of  these  two  syUahles,  substance,  to  consider  whether  applying 
k,  as  they  do,  to  the  infinite  incomi^dteiuihle  God,  to  finite  spirit,  and 
to  body,  it  be  in  the  same  sense ;  and  whether  it  stands  for  the  same 
idea,  when  each  of  those  three  »o  diflereut  beings  are  called  substances? 
If  so,  wbether  it  will  thence  follow,  that  God,  spirits,  and  body,  agree* 
ing  in  the  same  common  nature  of  substance,  difier  not  any  otherwise 
tfau  in  a  hare  different  modification  of  tliat  substance ;  as  a  tree  and  a 
pebble,  beii^  in  the  same  sense,  body,  and  agreeing  in  the  common 
nature  of  body,  differ  only  in  a  bai%  modification  of  that  common  mat- 
ter; whichwill  be  a  very  har^  doctrine.  If  they  say,  that  they  apply 
it  to  Qod,  finite  spirits,  and  matter,  in  three  different  significations,  and 
that  it  stands  for  one  idea  when  God  is  said  to  be  a  substance ;  for  an- 
otb^,  when  the  soul  is  called  substance  j  and  for  a  third,  when  a  body 
it  called  bo;  iftheiume  substance  stands  for  three  severid  distinct  ideas, 
ihcy  would  do  well  to  make  known  those  distinct  ideas,  or  at  least  to 
give  three  distinct  names  to  them,  to  prevent  in  so  important  a  notion, 
the  confiuton  and  erroia  that  will  naturally  follow  Ax>m  the  promiscuous 
use  of  so  doubtful  a  term ;  which  is  so  ^  from  being  suspected  to 
have  three  distinct,  that  in  ordinary  use  it  has  scarce  one  dear  distiact 
s^nification :  and  if  they  can  iima  make  tliree  disUnct  ideas  of  sub- 
stance, what  binders  why  another  may  not  make  a  fourth  { 

^  19*  Subtlance  and  acddenii  of  little  use  in  philosophy. — They 
ufao  first  ran  into  the  notion  of  accidents,  as  a  sort  of  real  b^ngs,  that 
needed  somediing  to  inhere  in,  were  forced  to  find  out  the  word  suIh  ^ 
stance,  to  support  them.  Had  the  poor  Indian  philosopher  (who  ima- 
stned  that  the  earth  also  wanted  something  to  bear  it  up)  but  tfaou^t  of 
mis  word  substance,  he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  find 
an  elephant  to  support  it,  and  a  tortoise  to  support  his  elephant ;  the 
word  substance  would  have  done  it  effectually.  And  he  that  inquired, 
aright  have  taken  it  for  as  good  an  answer  from  an  Indian  philosojrfier, 
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that  nibitince,  iridiout  knowing  what  it  i»,  is  dut  wbich  supptxti  the 
earth,  u  we  take  it  for  a  auffideot  aiuwer,  wsd  good  doclrine,  from  oar 
European  philosopben,  that  substance,  widioiit  knowing  what  it  is,  ia 
that  mucb  supports  accidents.  So  that  of  lubstanee  w«  ham  no  idea 
of  what  it  is,  but  onlj  a  confused  obscure  one  of  what  it  does. 

§  fiO,  Whatever  a  learned  man  may  do  here,  an  intelligent  American, 
who  inquired  into  the  nature  of  thii^,  would  scarce  take  it  for  a  satis- 
factory account,  if  desiring  to  learn  our  architecture,  he  should  be  told, 
dwt  a  pillar  was  a  thing  supported  by  a  basis,  and  a  basis  something 
that  supported  a  pillar.  Would  he  not  think  himself  mocked,  iostead 
of  taught,  with  such  an  account  as  this  i  and  a  strainer  to  tbena  would 
be  very  hberally  instructed  in  the  nature  of  books,  and  Ae  things  they 
contained,  if  he  should  be  told,  diat  all  learned  books  consisted  of 
paper  and  letters,  and  that  letters  were  things  inhering  in  paper,  and 
paper  a  thing  that  held  forth  letters ;  a  notable  way  of  having  clear  ideas 
of  letters  and  papers  !  but  were  the  Latin  words,  inbserentia  and  sub- 
stantia put  into  the  plain  Ei^lish  Mies  that  answer  them,  and  were 
called  sticking  on,  and  underpropping,  they  wduM  better  discover  to 
us  the  very  great  clearness  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  substaoce  and 
accidents,  and  shew  of  what  use  th^  are  in  deciding  of  questions  in 
philosophy. 

§  21.  A  vacuum  bevotid  tht  attnott  boundt  i^bodt/. — Butto  return 
to  our  idea  of  space.  If  body  be  not  supposed  mfinite,  which,  I  think, 
no  one  will  affirm,  I  would  ask,  whether,  if  Crod  placed  a  man  at  the 
eitremi^  of  corporeal  beii^,  he  could  not  stretch  his  hand  beyond  his 
body  1  If  he  could,  then  he  would  put  his  arm  where  there  was  before 
space  without  body;  and  if  there  he  spread  his  fingers,  there  would  still 
be  space  between  them  without  body.  If  be  could  not  stretch  out  his 
hand,  it  must  be  because  of  some  external  hindrance  (for  we  suppose 
him  alive,  with  such  a  power  of  moving  the  parts  ot  his  body  that  be 
hath  now,  n4iich  is  not  m  itself  impossible,  if  God  so  pleased  to  have 
it ;  or,  at  least,  it  is  not  impossible  for  God  so  to  move  him) ;  and  then 
I  ask,  whether  that  which  hinders  his  hand  from  moving  outwards,  be 
substance  or  accident,  something  or  nothing  i  and  when  diey  have 
resolved  tfaat,  diey  will  be  able  to  resolve  themselves  what  that  is,  which 
is  or  may  be  between  two  bodies  at  a  distance,  that  is  not  body,  and  has 
no  solidi^.  In  the  mean  time,  the  argument  b  at  least  as  go«d,  that 
wbere  noting  hinders  (as  beycmd  the  utmost  bounds  of  all  bodies),  a 
body  put  in  motion  may  move  on,  as  where  there  is  nothing  between, 
there  two  bodies  must  necessfrily  touch :  for  pure  space  between,  is 
sufficient  to  take  away  the  necessity  of  mutual  coataa ;  but  bane  apace 
in  the  way,  is  not  suffiaent  to  slop  motion.  The  truth  is,  these  men 
must  either  own,  that  they  think  body  infinite,  though,  they  are  loth 
to  speak  it  out;  or  else  affirm,  diat  space  is  not  body.  For  I  would 
fiun  meet  with  that  thiakii^  man,  ^t  can,  is  his  thoughts,  set  any 
bounds  to  apace,  more  ifaan  he  can  to  duration ;  or,  by  thinking,  hope 
to  arrive  at  the  end  of  either:  and,  therefore,  if  his  idea  of  etemi^  be 
infinite,  so  is  his  idea  of  immensity ;  they  are  both  finite  or  iwfiwif* 
abke. 

^  9S,  JTufOver  of  amniUation  provtt  a  vaoiiim. — Far^v,  thow 
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wbo  uaert  tbe  imposnbility  of  space  ezistit^  witiiout  matter,  must  not 
only  make  body  infinite,  but  must  also  den;;  a  power  in  God  to  annifai« 
late  aoj  part  of  matter.  No  one,  1  suppose,  will  deny,  diat  God  can 
put  an  end  to  all  motion  that  is  in  matter,  and  fix  all  the  bodies  of  die 
universe  in  a  perfect  quiet  and  rest,  and  continue  them  so  long  as  be 
pleaaes.  Whoever  then  will  allow,  that  God  can,  during  such  a  general 
rea^  annihilate  either  this  book,  or  the  body  of  hiia  that  reads  it,  must 
necessarily  admit  the  poeeibility  of  a  vacuum :  for  it  is  evident,  that  the 
•pace  that  was  filled  by  the  parts  of  the  annihilated  bodj,  will  still  remain, 
aiid  be  aspace  without  body.  For  circumambient  bodies  being  in  per- 
fect rest,  are  a  wall  of  adamant,  and,  in  that  state,  make  it  a  perfect 
impoMilnlity  for  any  other  body  to  get  into  that  space.  And,  indeed, 
tbe  necesaaiy  motion  of  one  [urlicle  of  matter,  into  tbe  piece  from 
whence  aiM^bBr  particle  of  matter  is  removed,  is  but  a  consequence 
from  the  supposition  of  plentitude,  whidi  will,  therefore,  need  some 
better  proofthau  a  supposed  matter  of  fact,  which  experiment  can  never 
make  out ;  our  own  clear  and  distinct  ideas  plainly  satis^ing  us,  that 
diere  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  space  and  solidity,  since  we 
can  conceive  the  one  without  the  other.  And  those  who  dispute  for  or 
against  a  vacuum,  do  thereby  confess  they  have  distinct  ideas  of  vacuum 
sad  plenum,  i.  e,  that  they  have  an  idea  of  extension  void  of  solidity, 
Ihoogfa  tfaey  deny  its  existence,  ot  else  they  dispute  about  nothing  at 
aU.  For  dtey  who  so  much  alter  the  signification  of  words,  as  to  call 
estenaitHi,  body,  and  consequently  make  the  whole  essence  of  body  to 
be  nothing  but  pure  csteDsitHi,  without  solidity,  must  talk  absurdly  when- 
ever they  speak  of  vacuum,  since  it  is  impossible  for  extension  to  be 
witboat  extensitHi :  for  vacuum,  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  its  existence, 
t^inifies  space  without  body,  whose  very  existence  no  one  can  deny  to 
be  possible,  wbo  will  not  make  matter  infinite,  and  take  from  God  a 
power  to  annihilate  any  particle  of  it. 

^  23.  Motion  prova  a  vacuum. — But  not  to  go  so  far  as  beyond 
ihe  utmost  bounds  of  body  in  the  universe,  nor  appeal  to  God's 
Omnipotency  to  find  a  vacuum,  die  motion  of  bodies  that  are  in  our 
view  um)  neighbourhood,  seems  to  me  plainly  to  evince  it.  For  I  desire 
soy  one  so  to  chvide  a  solid  body  of  any  dimension  he  pleases,  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  solid  parts  to  move  up  and  down  freely  every 
way  withm  the  bounds  of  that  superficies,  if  there  be  not  left  in  it  a  void 
space,  as  big  as  tbe  least  part  into  which  he  has  divided  the  said  solid 
body.  And  if  where  the  least  particle  of  the  body  divided  is  as 
big  as  a  mustard-seed,  a  void  space  equal  to  the  bulk  of  a  mustard- 
seed  be  requisits  to  make  room  for  free  motion  of  the  parts  of  th; 
fivided  body  vridtto  the  bounds  of  its  superficies,  where  the  particles  oif 
matter  are  100,000,000  less  tiian  a  mustard-seed ;  there  must  also  be 
a  space  void  of  solid  matter,  as  b^  as  100,000,000  part  of  a  mus- 
tard-seed :  for  if  it  hold  good  in  one,  it  will  hold  in  tbe  other,  and  so  on 
in  infinitum.  And  let  this  void  space  be  as  little  as  it  will,  it  destroys 
tbe  hypodiesis  of  plentitude.  For  if  there  can  be  a  space  void  of  body, 
etfoal  to  the  smallest  separate  particle  of  matter  now  existiug  in  nature, 
it  IS  still  space  without  body,  and  makes  as  great  a  difference  between 
space  and  body,  as  if  it  were  fUya  x&vfia,  a  distance  as  wide  as  any  in 
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nUure.  And,  Aerefbre,  if  we  suppose  not  the  void  apace  tiecesBwy  to 
motion,  equal  to  the  least  parcel  of  the  divided  solid  matter,  but  to 
ThotY^js  of  it,  the  same  consequence  will  always  follow  of  space  with- 
out matter, 

^  S4.  The  ideas  of  space  and  body  distinct. — But  the  question  hwi% 
here,  "  Whether  the  idea  of  space  or  eitension  be  the  same  with  the 
ideaof  body,"  it  is  not  necessai?  to  prove  the  real  existence  of  a  vacuum, 
but  the  idea  of  it ;  which  it  is  plain  meo  have,  when  they  inquire  and 
dispute  whether  there  be  a  vacuum  or  no  p  for  if  they  had  not  the  idea 
of  space  without  body,  they  could  not  make  a  questioa  about  its  exist* 
ence :  and  if  their  idea  of  body  did  not  include  in  it  something  more 
than  the  bare  idea  of  space,  the;  could  have  no  doubt  about  the  plenti- 
tude  of  the  word ;  and  it  woidd  be  as  absurd  to  demand,  whether  there 
were  space  without  body,  as  whether  there  were  space  without  space, 
or  body  without  body,  since  these  were  but  difierent  namea  of  the 
same  idea, 

§  25.  Extension  being  inseparabUfrom  bodif,  proves  it  not  the  same. — 
It  is  true,  that  the  idea  of  extension  joins  itself  so  inseparably  with  all 
visible,  and  moit  tangible,  qualities,  that  it  suffers  us  to  see  no  one,  or 
feel  very  Jew  eitemal  objecta,  without  taking  in  impressions  of  exten- 
sion too.  This  readiness  of  extension  to  make  itself  be  taken  notice 
of  so  constantly  with  other  ideas,  has  been  the  occaMon,  I  guess,  that 
some  have  made  the  whole  essence  of  body  to  consist  in  extension  { 
which  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  some  have  had  their 
minds,  by  dieir  eyes  and  touch  (the  busiest  of  all  our  senses),  so  filled 
with  the  idea  of  extension,  and,  as  it  were,  wholly  possessed  with  it, 
that  they  allowed  no  existence  to  any  thing  that  had  not  extension.  I 
shall  not  now  argue  with  those  men,  who  take  the  measure  and  possi- 
bility of  all  being,  only  from  their  narrow  and  gross  imaginations ;  bat 
having  here  to  do  only  with  those  who  conclude  the  essence  of  body  to 
'  be  extension,  because,  they  say,  lliej  cannot  imagine  any  sensible  qua- 
lity of  any  body  without  extension,  I  shall  desire  them  to  consider,  th^ 
had  they  reflected  on  their  ideas  of  tastes  and  smells,  as  much  aa  on  those 
of  sight  and  touch,  nay,  had  they  examined  their  ideas  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  several  other  pains,  they  would  have  found  that  they  included 
in  them  no  idea  of  extension  at'^1,  which  is  but  an  affection  of  body, 
as  well  as  the  rest,  discoverable  by  our  senses,  which  are  scarce  acute 
enough  to  look  into  tbe  pure  essences  of  things. 

^  26.  If  those  ideas,  which  are  constantly  joined  to  all  others,  must, 
therefore,  be  concluded  to  be  the  essence  of  those  things  which  bam 
constantly  those  ideas  joined  to  them,  and  are  inseparable  from  them ; 
l^en  unity  is,  without  doubt,  the  essence  of  every  thing.  For  (her« 
is  not  any  object  of  sensation  or  reflection,  which  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  idea  of  one ;  but  the  weakness  of  this  kind  of  argument  we  hav9 
already  shewn  sufficiently. 

^  27.  Ideas  of  space  and  solidity  distinct. — To  conclude :  what- 
ever men  shall  think  concerning  the  existence  of  vacuum,  this  is  plain 
to  me,  that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  space,  distinct  from  solidity,  u 
we  have  of  solidly,  distinct  from  motion,  or  motion  from  space.  We 
have  not  any  two  more  distinct  ideas ;  and  we  con  as  easily  conceive 
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■ace  widMMit  solidity^  u  we  cm  conceive  body  or  space  without  motiaa, 
Bo<^h  it  be  Defer  so  certain,  that  neither  body  nor  motioii  can  exist 
witfaoiit  space.  But  wtiether  any  one  will  take  space  to  be  only  a  rda- 
tioa  resultiDg  from  the  existence  of  other  beings  at  a  dintance,  or  \rite- 
iber  diey  will  think  dte  words  of  the  most  knowing  King  Solomon, 
"  The  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  thee ;"  or 
tboae  more  emphatica)  ones  of  the  inspired  phiiosopber,  St.  Paul,  "  in 
him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being,"  are  to  be  understood  in  a  lite- 
nl  cense,  i  leave  every  one  to  consider ;  only  our  ides  of  space  is,  I 
diink,  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  distinct  from  that  of  body.  Far 
wfaetber  we  consider,  in  matter  itself,  the  distance  of  its  coherent  solid 
parts,  and  call  it,  in  respect  of  those  solid  parts,  extension ;  or,  wfae- 
Aer  considering  it  as  lymg  between  the  extremities  of  any  body  in  its 
several  dimensioDS,  we  call  it  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  ;  or  else 
connderii^  it  as  lying  between  any  two  bodies,  or  positive  beings,  with- 
out any  consideration  whether  there  be  any  matter  or  no  between,  we 
call  it  distsnce.  Howevernamedorconsidered,  it  is  always  the  same  uni- 
form simple  idea  of  space,  taken  from  objects  about  which  our  senses 
havcbeeoconversaat,  whereof  having  settled  ideas  in  our  minds,  we  can 
revive,  repeat,  and  add  them  one  to  another,  as  often  aswe  will,  and  con- 
sitler  the  space  or  distance  so  imagined,  either  as  filled  with  solid  parts, 
M>  that  another  body  cannot  come  there  without  displacing  and  thrust- 
iag  oat  the  body  that  was  diere  bef<He;  or  else  as  void  of  solidity,  so 
(kilt  m  body  of  equal  dimeusiwu  to  that  empty  or  pure  space,  may  be 
placed  in  it  without  the  removing  or  expulsion  of  any  thing  that  was 
there.  But  to  avmd  confusion  in  discourses  concerning  dus  mattu-, 
k  were  possibly  to  be  wished,  that  the  name  eitension  were  applied 
only  to  matter,  or  the  distance  of  the  extremities  of  particular  bodies; 
sod  the  tenn  expansion  to  space  in  general,  with  or  without  solid  mat- 
kr  possesaing  it,  so  as  to  say,  space  is  expanded,  and  body  extended. 
Bat  n  this  eveiy  one  has  liberty ;  1  propose  it  only  for  the  more  clear 
mA  distinct  way  of  speaking. 

^  S8.  Men  d^er  little  ia  clear  amj^  idea*. — The  knowing  pre- 
osdy  what  ourw<mls  stand  for,  would,  I  imagine,  in -this,  as  weU  as  a 
pott  many  other  caaea,  quickly  end  die  dispute.  For  I  am  apt  to 
dHk,  that  men,  when  they  come  to  examine  Ibein,  find  their  simple  ideas 
all  generally  to  agree,  thou^,  in  discourse  with  one  another,  they,  per- 
ha|w,'confound  one  another  with  different  names.  1  imagine  that  men 
who  abstnct  their  thoughts,  and  do  well  examine  the  ideas  of  their  own 
ands.  cannot  much  dififer  in  thinkii^;  however  tltey  may  perplex  diem- 
advea  with  words,  accoidii^  to  the  way  of  speaking  of  the  severd  schools 
cr  wttta  tbey  have  been  bred  up  in ;  though,  amongst  unthinking  men, 
who  examine  not  scrupulously  and  carefully  their  own  ideas,  and  strip 
Ihem  not  from  the  marks  men  use  for  them,  but  confound  tftem  with 
wonb,  there  mnat  be  endless  -  dispute,  wrangling,  and  jai^n,  especi- 
ally if  tbey  be  leained  bookisb  men,  devoted  to  some  sect,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  lai^w^  ti  it ;  and  have  learned  to  talk  after  others.  But 
if  itahoold  ha(^>en,  that  any  two  diinking  men  should  really  bsve  di^ 
•fcreat  ideas,  1  do  not  see  how  ihey  could  discourse  or  argue  one  with 
■■ —      H«re  1  must  not  be  nuatakert  to  think  that  every  flo«t»g 
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itnagination  in  men's  brains,  ia  pretently  of  that  soit  of  ideas  I  speak 
of.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to  put  off  those  confused  notions  and 
prejudices  it  has  imbibed  from  custom,  inadvertency,  end  common 
conversation ;  it  requires  pains  and  asiiduity  to  examine  its  ideas,  until 
it  resolves  them  into  those  clear  and  distinct  simple  ones  out  of  which 
they  are  compounded :  and  to  see  which,  amongst  its  simple  ones,  have, 
or  have  not,  a  necessary  connexion  and  dependence  one  upon  another. 
Until  a  man  doth  this  in  the  primary  and  original  notion  of  things,  he 
builds  upon  floating  and  uncertain  principles,  and  will  often  find  himself 
at  a  lofia. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  DURATION,  AND  ITS  SIMPLE  MODES. 

^  1 .  Duration  »  fleeting  eTfennon.-^-There  is  another  sort  of  dis- 
tance, OT  length,  the  idea  whereof  we  get,  not  from  the  permanent 
parts  of  space,  but  from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perishing  parts  of 
succession.  I'his  we  call  duration,  the  simple  modes  whereof  are  any 
different  lengths  of  it,  whereof  we  have  distinct  ideas,  as  hours,  days, 
years.  Sic,  time  and  eternity. 

§  2,  Its  ideas  from  refiection  on  the  train  of  our  ideas. — The  answer 
of  a  great  man,  to  one  who  asked  what  time  was.  Si  non  rogas  inlelligo 
(which  amounts  to  this ;  the  more  1  set  myself  to  think  of  it,  the  less  I 
understand  it),  might,  perhaps,  persuade  one,  that  lime,  which  reveals 
all  odter  things,  is  itself  not  to  be  discovered.  Duration,  time,  and 
eternity,  are  not,  without  reason,  thought  to  have  something  very  ab- 
stnise  in  their  nature,  But  however  remote  these  may  seem  from  our 
comprehen§ion,  yet  if  we  trace  them  right  to  their  originals,  1  doubt 
not  but  one  of  those  sources  of  all  our  knowledge,  viz.,  sensation  and 
reflection,  will  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  these  ideas,  as  clear  and  dis- 
tinct as  many  others  which  are  thought  much  less  obscure ;  and  we 
shall  find,  that  the  idea  of  eternity  itself,  is  derived  from  the  same 
common  original  with  the  rest  of  our  ideas. 

^  5.  To  understand  time  and  eternity  aright,  we  ought,  with  attri- 
tion, to  consider  what  idea  it  is  vte  have  of  duration,  and  how  we  came 
by  it.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  but  observe  what  passes  in  hi* 
own  mind,  that  there  is  a  train  of  ideas  which  constantly  succeed  ooe 
another  in  his  understanding,  as  long  as  he  is  awake.  Keflection  on 
these  appearances  of  several  ideas,  one  after  another,  in  our  minda^  is 
diat  which  furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  succession ;  and  the  distance 
between  any  parts  of  that  succession,  or  between  the  appearance  of  any 
two  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  that  we  call  duration.  For  whilst  we  are 
thinking,  or  whilst  we  receive  successively  several  ideas  in  our  minds, 
we  know  that  we  do  exist ;  and  so  we  call  the  exiitence,  or  die  conti- 
tmation  of  the  existence  of  ourselves,  (»*  any  thing  ehe,  commensurite 
to  the  succession  of  any  ideas  in  our  minda,  the  duration  of  ounelvea, 
or  any  such  other  thing  co-exiatent  with  our  thinking. 

^  4.  That  we  have  our  notion  of  succession  and  duration,  from  diM 
Mtgina],  m.,  firom  rafledioii  on  die  train  of  idea*  which  we  find  to 
wpftn,  one  after  anodMr,  in  our  own  mnds,  seem*  plain  to  me,  in  that 
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we  have  do  perecptioD  of  durmtioa,  but  by  coasidoniig  tbe  ttmin  of 
ideM  that  taikc  their  tunu  in  onr  underataodinga.  Wb«D  ^t  sucoession 
9t  ideas  ceases,  our  perception  of  diiratiwi  ceasei  vith  it ;  which  evei; 
OBe  cleariy  experiments  in  himself,  whilst  be  sleeps  soundly,  whethw 
•■  hour  or  a  <Uy,  a  month  or  a  year ;  of  which  duralion  of  tfau^s,  while 
be  sleeps,  or  thinks  not,  be  has  no  perceplioo  at  all,  but  it  is  quite  lost 
kt  him ;  and  the  moment  wherein  be  leaves  off  to  think,  until  the 
■MOieDt  be  begins  to  think  again,  seems  to  him  to  have  no  distance. 
And  so  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  he  to  a  waking  man,  if  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  keep  only  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation,  and  the 
sncocssioa  of  others ;  and  we  see,  that  one  who  fixes  big  thoughts  very 
intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  that  pas*  in  hii  mind,  whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that  eainestcon- 
temfriaiion,  lota  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of  that  duratioD,  and 
thinks  tiami  time  shorter  than  it  is.  But  if  sleep  commonly  unites  Uie 
Jiatmit  parts  of  duratiiKi,  it  is  because,  during  that  time,  we  have  no 
saccesaion  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  For,  if  a  man,  durin|;  bis  sleep, 
dreams,  aad  variety  of  ideas  make  themselves  perceptible  m  bis  mind 
one  after  another,  be  hath,  then,  during  such  a  drraming,  a  sense  (tf 
duration,  anl  oi  the  length  of  it.  By  which  it  is  to  me  very  clear,  diat 
mmi  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their  lefiections  on  tbe  train  of 
the  ideas  they  observe  to  succeed  one  anodier  in  their  own  uodcrstand- 
ags;  vritbout  which  observation,  they  can  have  no  notiMi  of  duratioD, 
whatever  may  happen  in  tbe  worid. 

§  5.  The  idea  of  duration  applicable  to  thingi  wkilit  we  sleep.  ' 
Indeed,  a  man  hanng,  from  reflecting  on  the  sucoession  and  numbec 
of  his  own  thouriits,  got  the  notion  w  idea  of  duraticm,  he  can  apply 
that  Dodon  to  thmgs  which  exist  vrhile  be  does  not  think ;  as  he  that 
has  got  tbe  idea  cS  extenaioD  from  bodies  by  his  sight  or  touch,  can 
sfifriy  it  to  distances,  where  no  body  is  seen  or  felt.  And/  therefore, 
ftoogh  a  man  has  no  perception  of  (be  length  of  durMicni,  which  passed 
whiht  be  slept  or  thought  not,  yet  having  observed  the  revolutiDa  of 
^ys  and  nignts,  and  found  the  length  of  their  duration  to  be,  in  appear- 
ance, regular  and  constant,  he  can,  upon  the  supposition  that  that 
mvolntion  has  proceeded,  after  tbe  same  manner,  whilst  be  was  asleep, 
at  thought  not,  as  it  used  to  do  at  other  times ;  be  can,  I  say,  imanne 
and  make  allowance  for  the  length  of  duration,  whiUt  he  slept  But 
if  Adam  and  Eve  (when  diey  were  alone  in  the  world)  instead  of  their 
y  ught's  sleep,  had  passed  the  whtJe  twenty-four  hours  in  one 
d  sleep,  the  duratioa  of  that  twenty-four  hours  had  been  irre- 
f  lost  to  them,  and  bean  for  ever  left  out  of  iheir  account  of 


%  6.  The  idea  of  victtmon  not  frvm  motion. — Thus  by  reflecting 
on  tbe  appearit^  oi  various  ideas  one  after  another  in  our  linderstand- 
ii^,  we  gel  tbe  noti(m  of  succession ;  which  if  any  one  would  think 
we  did  rather  get  from  om-  observatitHi  of  motion  by  our  senses,  he  wUl, 
perhaps,  be  of  my  mind,  when  be  considers,  that  even  motion  produces 
n  bis  nund  au  idea  of  succession  no  otherwise  than  as  it  produces  there 
acowtmoed  train  of  disUn^ishabk  ideas.  For  a  man  looking  upon  a 
body  naU;  moving,  percoivea  y«t  no  notion  at  sll,  unless  that  motion 
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prodoces  a  comtant  train  of  incoeMiTO  ideu,  t.  g.  a  man  becalmed  at 
■ea,  out  of  light  of  land,  in  a  fair  day,  ma;  look  on  the  aim,  or  sea,  or 
thip,  a  whole  hour  together,  and  perceive  no  motion  at  all  in  either; 
though  it  be  certain  ihat  two,  and  peihaps  all  of  them,  have  moved, 
during  that  time,  a  great  way ;  but  as  toon  as  he  perceives  ^ther  ot 
them  to  have  changed  distance  with  some  other  body,  as  soon  as  dii* 
motion  produces  any  new  idea  in  him,  then  he  perceives  that  there  has 
been  motion.  But  wherefer  a  man  is,  with  all  things  at  rest  about 
him,  without  perceiving  any  motion  at  idl ;  if  during  this  hour  of  quiet 
he  has  been  thinkii^,  be  wilt  perceive  the  various  ideas  o£  his  own 
thoughts,  in  his  own  mind,  appearing  one  after  another,  and  diNcbj 
observe  and  find  succession,  where  he  could  observe  no  motion. 

^  7-  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reason  why  moti(ms  very  alow,  thou(^ 
they  are  constant,  are  not  perceived  by  us ;  because,  in  their  remove 
from  one  sensible  part  towards  another,  their  change  of  distance  is  so 
slow,  that  it  causes  no  new  ideas  in  us,  but  a  good  while  one  after  aft- 
other ;  and  so  not  causing  a  constant  train  of  new  ideas  to  fellow  one 
another  iuunediately  in  our  minds,  we  have  no  perception  of  motion, 
which  consisting  in  a  constant  successioii,  we  cannot  perceive  that  suc- 
cession, without  a  constant  succession  of  varyiiq;  ideas  arising  trom  it. 

§  8.  On  the  contrary,  tilings  that  move  so  swift,  as  not  to  affect  the 
senses  distinctly  with  several  distinguishable  distances  of  their  motion, 
and  so  cause  not  any  train  of  ideas  in  the  miud,  are  not  also  perceived 
to  move.  For  any  thing  that  moves  ronnd  about  in  a  circle,  in  lest 
time  than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  succeed  one  anodier  in  our  minds,  is  . 
not  perceived  to  move ;  but  seems  to  be  a  perfect  entire  circle  of  that 
matter  or  colour,  and  not  a  part  of  a  circle  m  motion. 

^  9>  The  train  of  idaia  has  a  errtaia  degree  of  quickneu, — Heooe 
1  leave  it  to  odiers  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that  our  ideaa 
do,  whilst  we  are  awsike,  succeed  one  another  m  our  minds  at  certain 
distances,  not  much  unlike  the  imues  in  the  inside  of  a  lantbom,  turned 
found  by  the  heat  of  a  candle.  This  appearance  of  theira  in  traio; 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  sometimes  faster,  and  sometiines  alower ; 
yet,  T  guess,  varies  not  very  much  in  a  waking  man :  there  seem  to  b» 
certain  bounds  to  the  quickness  and  slowness  of  the  succession  of  thow 
ideas  one  to  another  in  our  minds,  beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay 
nor  hasten, 

§  10.  The  reason  1  have  for  this  odd  conjecture,  is  from  obaervingr 
^t  in  the  impressions  made  upon  any  one  of  our  senses,  we  can,  but 
to  a  certain  degree,  perceive  any  succession ;  which  if  exceedii^  quick) 
the  sense  of  succession  is  los^  even  in  cases  where  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  real  succession.  Let  a  cannon  bullet  pass  through  a  room, 
and  in  its  way  take  widi  it  any  limb,  or  fleshy  parts  of  a  man ;  it  is  as 
dear  as  any  demonstration  can  be,  that  it  must  strike  successireljF  tbe 
two  sides  of  the  room.  It  is  also  evident,  that  it  must  touch  one  part 
of  the  flesh  first,  and  aiiotlier  after,  and  so  in  succession :  ^d  yet,  I 
believe,  nobody,  who  ever  felt  the  pain  of  such  a  shot,  or  faeanl  the 
blow  against  the  two  distant  walls,  could  perceive  any  succesaioa.  e^her 
in  the  pain  or  sound  of  so  swift  a  strtAe.  Such  a  part  of  duration  aa 
thia,  wDoiciawe  perc^ve  no  succession,  is.  that  vrtuch  we  call  an  in- 
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Aurt;  and  is  that  which  takes  op  die  tiDw  of  odIj  one  idea  in  our  nuadB, 
widiout  tbe  BuccMsiun  of  tnodier,  whereio,  therefore,  we  perceive  so 
aoGOesaion  at  all. 

§11.  Tfai*  also  happens  where  tbe  motion  b  so  slow,  as  not  to  sup* 
pi;  a  coosiant  train  of  fresh  ideas  to  tbe  senses,  as  fast  as  tbe  mind  is 
-ci^>able  of  receiving  new  ones  into  it ;  and  so  other  ideas  of  our  own 
ifaoi^btB,  hawDf  room  to  come  into  our  minds,  between  those  offiired 
to  oar  aenses  h;  the  moving  body,  there  tbe  sense  of  motion  is  lost ; 
and  tbe  body,  though  it  really  moves,  yet  not  changing  perceivable  dis- 
bace  with  some  other  bodies,  as  fast  as  the  ideas  of  our  own  minds  do 
natnrally  follow  one  another  in  train,  the  thing  seems  to  stand  still,  as 
ia  evident  in  die  hands  of  clocks,  and  shadows  of  suo-dials,  and  other 
constant,  but  alow,  motions,  where,  though  after  certain  intervals,  we 
perceive,  by  tbe  change  of  distance,  that  it  hath  moved,  yet  tbe  moticNi 
Hadf  we  perceive  not. 

§  12.  TMi  tram,  the  auasare  of  other  nucettitms. — So  that  to  me 
it  ae«na.  that  the  constant  and  r^ular  successions  <^  ideas  in  a  waking 
man,  is,  as  it  w»e,  the  measure  and  standard  of  all  odier  succesaiona, 
whereof,  if  any  one  eidier  exceeds  the  pace  of  our  ideas,  as  where  two 
sounds  or  pains,  &c.  take  up  in  their  succesaion  the  duratioD  of  but 
'OOe  idea,  or  else  where  any  motion  w  succession  is  so  slow,  as  that  it 
Inepa  not  pace  widi  tlie  ideas  in  our  minds,  or  ibe  quickness  in  wbi^ 
Ibey  take  dieir  turns ;  as  when  any  one  (»'  more  ideas,  in  tbeir  ordinaiy 
course,  come  into  our  mind  between  those  which  are  o^red  to  the 
light  by  the  diSerent  perceptible  distances  of  a  body  in  motion,  or 
ketween  sounds  or  smells  following  one  another ;  there,  also,  the  sense 
of  a  constant  continued  succession  is  lost,  and  we  perceive  it  not,  but 
wiA  certain  gaps  of  rest  between. 

$  19.  Tke  mmdeatmotfix  lamgon  one  invariable  idea, — If  it  be 
so,  diat  the  ideas  of  our  minds,  whilst  we  have  any  there,  do  co»- 
staitly  diange  ai>d  shift  in  a  continuat  succession,  it  would  be  impossH 
Ue,  ma;  any  one  say,  fw  a  man  to  think  long  at  aay  one  thing ;  by 
wbcfa,  if  it  be  meuit,  thai  a  man  may  have  one  self'Mune  single  idea  a 
Im^  time  alone  in  his  mind,  without  any  vaiiation  at  all,  I  think,  in 
natter  of  fact,  it  is  not  possible,  for  which  (not  knowing  how  the  ideas 
of  onr  minds  are  framed,  of  what  materials  they  are  made,  whence  they 
hare  their  %ht,  and  bow  they  come  to  make  (heir  appearances)  I  can 
give  DO  other  reason  but  experience ;  and  I  would  have  any  one  tsy 
whether  he  c«i  keep  one  unvaried  single  idea  in  bis  mind,  wiAout  ai^ 
other,  for  any -considerable  time  t<^ether. 

f  14.  For  trial,  let  him  take  any  figure,  any  degree  of  light,  or 
whiteness,  or  what  other  he  pleases ;  and  be  will.  I  suppose,  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  sll  other  ideas  out  of  his  mind ;  but  that  some,  either 
of  another  kind,  or  various  considerations  of  that  idea  (each  of  which 
coiMdCTations  is  a  new  idea),  will  constantly  succeed  one  another  in 
his  thoughts,  let  hnn  foe  as  vrary  as  he  can. 

f  IS.  All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  in  this  case,  i  think,  is  only  to 
niad  and  <^Merve  what  tbe  ideas  are,  that  take  their  turns  in  bis  under' 
■*"''i"g ;  or  else  to  direct  the  sort,  and  call  in  such  as  he  hath  a  de«re 
w  Vie  of:  bat  binder  tbe  constant  succesaion  of  freob  ones,  t  dunk  he 
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cannot,  though  he  may  commonly  choose,  whether  he  will  heedfully 
observe  and  consider  them. 

§  16.  Ideas,  however  made,  include  no  sense  o/"  morion.— Whether 
these  several  ideas  in  a  man's  mind  be  made  by  certain  motions,  I  wilt 
not  here  dispute  ;  but  this  i  am  sure,  that  ihey  include  no  idea  of  mo- 
bon  in  their  appearance ;  and  if  a  man  had  not  the  idea  of  motion 
Otherwise,  I  think  he  would  have  none  at  all,  which  is  enough  to  my 
present  purpose,  and  sufficiently  shews,  that  the  notice  we  take  of  the 
ideas  of  our  miuds  appearing  there  one  after  another,  is  that  which 
gives  UB  the  idea  oF  succession  and  duration,  without  which,  we  should 
have  no  such  ideas  at  all.  It  is  not  then  motion,  but  the  constant  train 
of  ideas  in  our  minds  whilst  we  are  waking,  that  furnishes  'is  with  the 
idea  of  duration,  whereof  motion  no  otherwise  gives  us  any  perception, 
than  as  it  causes  in  our  minds  a  constant  succession  of  ideas,  as  1  have 
before  shewn  :  and  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  succession  and  dura- 
tion, by  the  train  of  other  ideas  succeeding  one  another  in  our  minds, 
without  the  idea  of  any  motion,  ait  by  the  train  of  ideas  caused  by  the 
unintamipted  sensible  change  of  distance  between  two  bodies,  which 
we  have  from  motion ;  and,  therefore,  we  should  as  well  have  the  idea 
of  duration,  were  there  no  sense  of  motion  at  all. 

§  1 7.  Time  is  duration  set  out  by  measures. — Having  thus  got  the 
idea  of  duration,  the  next  thing  natural  for  the  mind  to  do,  is,  to  gel 
■ome  measure  of  this  common  duration,  whereby  it  might  judge  of  its 
different  lengths,  and  consider  the  distinct  order  wherein  several  thing! 
exist,  without  which,  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge  would  be  coufuied. 
Mid  a  great  part  of  history  be  rendered  very  useless.  This  considera- 
tioQ  of  duration,  as  set  out  by  certain  periods,  and  marked  by  certain 
measures  or  epochs,  is  that,  I  think,  which  most  properly  we  call  time. 

§  18.  A  goad  measure  of  time  mvst  divide  its  whole  duration  into 
equal  periods. — In  the  measuring  of  extension,  there  is  nothing  more 
required  but  the  application  of  the  standard  or  measure  we  make  nae 
of,  to  the  thing  of  whose  extension  we  would  be  informed.  But  in  the 
measuring  of  duration,  this  cannot  be  done,  because  no  two  different 
parts  of  succession  can  be  put  together  to  measure  one  another  j  and 
nothing  being  a  measure  of  duration  but  duration,  as  nothing  is  of  ex- 
tension but  extension,  we  cannot  keep  by  us  any  standing  unvarying 
measure  of  duration, which  consists  in  a  constant  fleeting  succession,  as 
we  can  of  certain  lengths  of  extensions,  as  inches,  feet,  yu^s,  flCC, 
narked  out  in  permanent  parcels  of  matter.  Nothing  then  could 
serve  well  for  a  convenient  measure  of  time,  but  what  has  divided  tha 
whole  length  of  its  duration  into  apparently  equal  portions,  by  cod- 
stantly  repeated  periods.  What  portions  of  duration  are  not  distin- 
guished, or  considered  as  distinguished  and  measured  by  such  peiioda, 
come  not  so  properly  under  the  notion  of  time,  as  appears  by  bu<^ 
phrases  as  these,  viz.  "  Before  all  time,"  and  "  when  time  shall  be  no 
more." 

§  19.  The  revolutions  oftkesun  and  moon  the propertst  mtasuret  of 
time. — The  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun,  as  having  been, 
from  the  beginning  of  nature,  constant,  regular,  and  universally  obeerv- 
able  b;  ail  raankind,  and  supposed  equal  to  one  another,  have  been 
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wUi  rewon  inad«  um  of  for  Um  mowaro  of  diireti<m.  But  the  dw- 
tinctkw  of  dttya  and  yt»n,  baring  depended  on  the  motion  of  the  aim, 
it  bas  bcotigbt  thia  mistake  with  it,  that  it  has  been  thought  that  motion 
Kid  duration  were  the  measure  one  of  another :  for  men,  in  the  oie^ 
•ttiji^  of  the  length  of  time,  having  been  BcciieKHned  to  the  ideaa  of 
Muutea,  boufs,  days,  ntooihs,  years,  Su.  which  they  found  themaelves, 
mpoo  any  mention  uf  time  or  duration,  preseDlly  to  think  on,  all  which 
portioas  of  time  were  measured  out  by  the  motion  of  tlioae  heavei^ 
bodies :  they  were  apt  to  confound  time  and  motion,  or  at  least  to  thin^ 
that  they  had  a  neceisary  connexion  one  with  another :  whereas  any 
constant  periodical  appeataoce  or  alteration  of  ideas  in  seemingly  equiF 
distant  spaces  of  duration,  if  constantly  and  universally  observable, 
wotdd  have  as  well  distinguished  the  iplervala  of  time,  as  those  that 
hafe  been  made  use  of.  For,  supposing  the  sun,  which  some  hav« 
Ukai  to  be  a  fire,  had  been  lighted  up  at  the  same  distance  of  time  that 
it  now  every  day  comes  about  to  the  same  meridian,  and  then  gone  out 
aguD  about  twelve  hours  after,  and  that,  in  the  apace  of  an  annual 
Bnolution,  it  had  sensibly  increased  in  brightness  and  heat,  and  so  de- 
Creeaed  i^ain  (  would  not  such  regular  appeannces  swve  to  .measure 
out  the  distancea  of  duration  to  all  that  could  observe  it,  as  well  with*- 
flKtr  as  with,  motion  ?  for  if  the  appearances  were  constant,  universally 
ebaerveble,  and  in  equidisUnt  periods,  tbey  would  serve  mankind  fw 
BMasure  of  time  as  well,  were  the  motion  away. 

^  0O>  Sut  not  &y  thetr  motion,  but  periodical  appearancei.— For 
the  freezing  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant,  retunung  at  equidistant 
pniods  in  all  parts  o£  the  earth,  would  as  well  serve  men  to  reckon 
Ibor  years  by,  as  the  motions  of  the  sua.  And,  in  effect,  we  see  that 
ame  people  in  America  counted  their  years  hy  tite  coming  of  ceitaia 
bvda  amoi^  them  at  their  certain  seasons,  and  leaving  them  at  otfaera. 
For  s  fit  of  aD  ague,  the  teaaa  of  hunger  or  thirst,  a  smell,  or  a  laste, 
er  any  other  idea,  returning  constantly  at  equidistant  periods,  and  mak- 
mg  itself  universally  be  taken  notice  of,  would  not  fail  to  measure  out 
the  course  of  succession,  and  distinguish  the  distances  of  time.  Thus 
we  see,  that  men,  bom  blind,  fount  time  well  enough  by  years,  whose 
fevohitMns  yet  ^y  cannot  distinguish. by  motions  that  they  perceive 
sot.  And  I  ask,  whether  a  blind  man,  who  distinguished  his  yeaA 
Mtber  by  heat  of  summer,  or  cold  of  winter ;  by  the  smell  of  any  fiowei 
<tf  tbe  apriug,  or  taste  of  any  fruit  of  the  autumn,  would  not  have  a 
faetler  nMasura  of  lime  than  the  Romans  had  before  the  reformation  of 
dieir  Calendar  by  Julius  Casar ;  or  many  other  people,  whose  yean, 
■otwithataadii^  the  motion  of  tbe  sun,  which  they  pretend  to  make  uaa 
atf,  are  very  ifregular?  And  it  adds  no  small  difficulty  Jo  chrouolt^, 
Ibat  the  «uct  regular  lengths  of  the  years  that  several  nations  counted 
trf,  are  hard  to  be  known,  they  differing  very  much  one  from  another, 
and  I  dbink  i  may  say  all  of  diem  from  the  precise  motion  of  the  sun. 
Aad  if  tbe  sun  moved  from  the  creation  to  the  flood,  constantly  in  the 
equator,  and  so  equally  dispersed  its  light  and  beat  to  all  the  habitable 
peita  et  tbe  earth,  in  days  all  of  tbe  same  length,  widiout  its  annual 
wriatiaas  to  dw  tropics,  aa  a  late  ingenious  autfaor  supposes,*  i  do  not 
■  Dr.  BMwt*  TbwKy  of  Ibe  Sank. 
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dtiak  it  verj  euj  to  imagiDe,  that  (uotwitlutaadiog  die  motton  of  tfatf 
mm)  men  should,  in  the  antediluviao  world,  from  the  beginning,  count 
b;  yean,  or  msuure  their  time  by  periods,  that  had  no  aeaalAe  nmik* 
very  obvious  to  distingui^  them  by. 

&21.  No  ttoo  parti  of  duration  can  be  ctrtainij/knotea  to  be  eqaaL 
—But  peifaapa  it  will  he  said,  without  a  r^ular  motion,  auch  aa  of  the 
•UDfOr  soDie  other,  how  could  it  ever  be  known  that  such  periods  were 
equal  ?  To  which  I  answer :  The  equality  of  any  other  returning  ap- 
pearances might  be  known  by  the  same  way  that  that  of  days  was  known, 
or  presumed  to  be  so  at  first;  which  was  only  by  judging  of  them  by 
the  train  of  ideas  which  had  passed  in  men's  minds  in  ihe  intervals,  by 
which  truD  of  ideas  discovering  inequality  in  the  naiural  days,  but  n<Hte 
ia  die  artificial  days,  the  artificial  days,  or  nv)(0^fupa,  were  guessed 
to  be  equal,  which  was  sufficient  to  make  them  serve  for  a  measure  s 
though  eucter  search  has  since  discovered  inequality  io  the  diumal 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  we  know  not  whether  die  annual  also  be  not 
unequal ;  diese  yet,  by  their  presumed  and  apparent  equalky,  serve  a», 
well  to  reckon  time  by  (though  not  to  measure  the  ports  of  duration' 
exactly),  as  if  diey  could  be  proved  to  be  exacdy  equal.  We  must, 
dierefore,  carefully  distinguish  betwixt  duration  itself,  and  the  measurer 
we  make  use  of  to  judge  of  its  length.  Duration  iDitBeir,i8  tobe  con- 
sidered as  going  on  in  one  constant,  equal,  unifism  course :  but  none 
of  the  measures  of  it,  which  we  make  usa  of,  can  be  known  to  do  so ; 
nor  can  we  be  assured,  tb^  their  assigned  parts  or  periods  are  equal  in 
duration  one  to  another;  for  two  successive  lengths  of  duration,  however 
measured,  can  never  be  demonstrated  to  be  equal.  The  modon  of  the 
■un,  which  the  world  used  so  long,  and  so  confidendy,  for  an  exact 
measure  of  duration,  has,  as  I  said,  been  found  in  its  several  parts  un- 
equal :  and  though  men  have  of  late  made  use  of  a  pendulum,  as  a  mora 
steady  and  regular  modon  dian  that  of  die  sun,  or  (to  speak  more  truly) 
of  the  earth ;  yet  if  any  one  should  be  asked  how  he  certainly  know* 
that  the  two  successive  swings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal,  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  sausfy  himself,  that  they  are  in&lliUy  so.  Since  we  can- 
sot  be  siu%  that  the  cause  of  that  modon,  which  is  unknown  to  us, 
shall  always  operate  equally ;  aud  we  are  sure  that  the  medium  in  ^ticb 
the  pendulum  moves,  is  not  constantly  the  same :  either  of  which  vaiy- 
ii^,  may  alter  the  equali^  of  such  periods,  and  thereby  destroy  the  rer- 
tamty  and  exactness  of  the  measure  by  modon,  as  well  as  soy  other 
periods  of  other  appearances ;  the  notion  of  duration  sdll  remaining 
dear,  though  our  measures  of  it  cannot  any  of  them  be  demonMnted  to 
be  exact.  Since,  then,  no  two  pordons  of  succession  can  be  brought 
together,  it  is  impossible  ever  certainly  to  know  their  equahty.  All  that 
we  can  do  for  a  measure  of  time,  is  to  take  such  as  have  condnual  sue- 
cessive  appearances  at  seeming  equidistant  periods ;  of  which  seemii^ 
equality,  we  have  no  other  measure,  but  such  as  the  train  of  our  own 
ideas  have  lodged  in  our  memories,  widi  the  otmcurreace  of  odier  (m>* 
bable  reasons,  to  persuade  us  of  their  equality. 

%  2S.  Time  not  the  meaiure  of  motion. — One  thing  seems  strange 
to  me,  that  whilst  all  men  manifesdy  measured  dme  by  the  mcAion  of 
the  great  and  visible  bodies  of  the  world,  dme  yet  should  be  defined  to 
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be  the  measure  of  motion :  iRbereas  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  who 
pedects  ever  so  little  on  it,  that  to  measure  motion,  space  is  as  necessary 
to  be  coDsidered  as  tune ;  and  those  who  look  a  little  farther,  will  £nd 
also  the  bulk  of  die  thing  moved,  necessary  to  be  taken  into  the  com- 
potadcHt  by  any  one  who  will  estimate  or  measure  motion,  so  as  to  judge 
f^ht  of  it.  Nor,  mdeed,  does  motion  any  otherwise  conduce  to  the 
measaring  of  duratiou,  than  as  it  constantly  brings  about  the  return  of 
ewlain  BoisiUe  ideas,  in  seeming  equidistant  periods.-  Forifthemo- 
tioD  of  the  sun  -wrae  as  unequal  as  uf  a  ship  driven  by  unsteady  winds, 
aometimea  very  slow,  and  at  others,  irregularly  very  swift ;  or  if  being 
equally  swift,  it  yet  was  not  circular,  aud  produced  not  the  same  appear- 
ances, it  wouk)  not  at  ail  help  us  to  measure  time,  any  more  than  the 
seeming  unequal  motion  of  a  comet  does. 

^  S3.  Minutes,  koun,  dayt,  and  yean,  not  neeettary  meamm  of 
itiratiom. — Minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years,  are  then  no  more  neces- 
sary to  tiote  or  duration,  dmn  inches,  feet,  yards,  and  miles,  marked 
not  in  any  matter,  are  to  extensitMi.  For  though  we,  in  this  part  of  the 
oiuvene,  by  the  constant  use  of  them,  as  of  periods  set  ont  by  the  rero- 
lutKHU  of  the  aim,  or  as  known  parts  of  such  periods,  have  fixed  the 
ideas  of  such  lengths  of  dur^on  in  our  minds,  which  we  apply  to  all 
puts  of  time,  whose  lengths  we  should  consider  ;  yet  diere  may  be 
olber  parts  of  the  universe,  where  they  no  more  use  diese  measures  of 
mat,  than  in  Japan  they  do  our  inches,  feet,  or  miles.  But  yet  some- 
dung  analogous  to  them,  diere  must  be ;  for  without  some  regular 
periodical  returns,  we  could  not  measure  ourselves,  or  s^nily  to  odiera 
die  length  of  any  duration,  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  world  were 
as  fill]  of  motion  as  it  is  now,  but  no  part  of  it  disposed  into  regular 
and  apparently  equidistant  revolutions.  But  the  different  measures 
^t  my  be  made  use  of  for  the  account  of  time,  do  not  at  all  alter  the 
BotioD  of  dumtion,  which  is  the  thing  to  be  measured,  no  more  than 
Ibe  di&rent  standards  of  a  foot  and  a  cubit,  alter  the  notion  of  eiten- 
WB  to  those  who  make  use  of  those  different  measures. 

§  S4.  One  measure  of  time  appHeable  to  duratioa  be/ore  time. — 
The  mind  having  once  got  sim^  a  measure  of  time,  as  the  annual  revo* 
latkn  of  the  sub,  can  apply  that  measure  to  duration,  wherein  that 
ineaauie  itself  did  not  exist,  and  with  which,  in  the  reality  of  its  bune, 
k  bad  nothing  to  do :  for  sbooM  one  say,  that  Abraham  was  bora  in 
the  year  2712  year  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  alti^ether  as  intell^ble, 
m  icckooii^  linm  the  beginning  of  the  worid,  though  there  were  so  ka 
back  no  iiioti<»i  of  the  sun,  nor  any  motion  at  all.  For  though  the- 
Julian  pemd  be  supposed  to  begin  several  hundred  years  before  there 
««ra  really. either  days,  n^ts,  or  yean,  maiked  out  by  any  revolutions 
ol  the- sun,  yet  we  rvckon  as  r^t,  and  thereby  measure  durations  as 
well,  as  if  really  at  that  time  me  snn  had  existed,  and  kept  (he  same 
ordtnary  motion  it  doth  now.  Tlie  idea  of  duration  equal  to  an  annual- 
leroluticHi  of  die  sun,  is  as  easily  appiicabb]  in  our  thoughts  to  ddration, 
where  no  sun  nor  motion  was,  as  the  idea  of  a  foot  or  yard  taken  fiom 
'  s  here,  can  be  applied  in  our  thoughts  to  distances  beyond  the 
■  of  lbs  vroridr  wheieare  ao  bodies  at  alL 
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^  2^  For  fluppMU^;  it  were  5699  milei,  or  miUioiu  of  miles,  from 
thii  phoe  to  the  remotest  bodjr  of  Ifae  univene  (for  being  fiiuts,  it  must 
be  at  a  certain  distance),  as  we  suppose  it  to  be  56S9  years  from  this 
dme  to  the  first  existence  of  any  bodji  in  the  bc^oning  of  the  worid,  ii* 
can,  in  our  thoughts,  apply  this  measure  of  a  year  to  duratiou  befora 
the  creation,  or  beyond  the  dumtioo  of  bodies  or  motion,  as  we  ow 
this  measure  of  a  mile  to  space  beyond  ihe  utmost  bodies ;  and  by  tbt 
one,  measure  duration,  where  there  wss  no  moUonj  as  well  as  by  the 
other,  measure  space  in  our  thoughts,  where  there  is  no  body. 

^  £(j.  If  it  be  objected  to  me  here,  tkat  in  tbis  way  of  explaining  of 
time,  I  have  begged  what  I  should  not,  viz,  that  the  world  is  neither 
eternal  nor  infinite ;  I  answer,  that  to  my  present  purpose,  it  is  not 
needful,  in  this  place,  to  make  use  of  arguments  to  eviuce  the  world  to 
be  finite,  both  in  dura^on  aixl  extension ;  but  it  being,  at  least,  as  con- 
ceivable as  die  contrary,  I  have  certainly  the  liberty  to  suppose  it,  as 
well  as  any  one  hath  to  suppose  the  contrary ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
that  every  one  that  will  go  about  it,  may  easily  conceive  in  his  mind  tbe 
beginning  of  motion,  though  not  of  all  duration }  and  so  may  come  to 
a  stop,  and  non  ultra,  in  his  consideration  of  motion ;  so.  also,  in  hia 
thoughts,  he  may  set  limits  to  body,  and  the  extension  belonging  to  it  { 
bat  not  to  space,  where  no  body  ia,  die  utmost  bounds  of  space  and 
duration  being  beyond  the  reach  of  thought,  as  well  as  tbe  utmost 
bounds  of  number  are  beyond  tbe  largest  comprchenaion  of  tbe  mind, 
and  all  for  tbe  same  reason,  as  we  diall  see  in  another  place, 

^  27.  Eternity. — By  the  same  means,  therefore,  and  from  the  sams 
original  that  we  come  to  have  the  idea  of  time,  we  have  also  that  idea 
which  we  call  eternity,  viz.,  having  got  die  idea  of  succession  and  dur»> 
tion,  by  reflecting  on  the  train  of  our  own  ideas,  caused  in  us  eitfker  bj 
tbe  natural  appearances  of  those  ideas  coming  constantly  of  themselves 
into  our  walung  thoughts,  or  else  caused  by  external  objects  succM- 
sively  effecting  our  senses  ;  and  having,  from  the  revolutions  of  the  simi 
got  the  ideas  of . certain  lengthsofduraticHi,  we  can,  in  our  tbougfata,  add 
such  lengths  of  duration  to  one  another,  esoftenas  we  please,  and  apply 
them,  so  added,  todurations  pastor  to  come  :  and  Uiiswe  can  continue 
to  do  on,  without  bounds  or  limits,  and  proceed  m  infinitum,  and 
apply  thus  the  length  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  to  <uiration,  sup- 
posed before  the  sun's,  or  any  other,  motion  bad  its  beii^ ;  which  is 
no  more  difficult  or  absurd,  than  to  apply  the  notion  I  have  of  the  mo«» 
ing  of  a  shadow,  one  hour  to-day  upon  the  sundial,  to  the  duratioa 
of  something  last  night ;  v.  g.  the  burning  of  a  candle,  which  is  now 
absolutely  separate  from  all  actual  motion  ;  and  it  is  as  imposeibfe  for 
tbe  duration  of  that  flame  for  an  hour  last  n^t,  to  co-exist  with  any 
motion  tfuit  now  is,  or  for  ever  shall  be,  as  for  any  part  of  duration, 
that  was  before  the  begioning  of  tbe  world ,  to  co-exist  with  tbe  motioa 
<rftbe  sua  itow.  But  yet  this  hinders  not,  but  that  having  the  idea  of 
tjbe  length  of  the  motion  of  the  shadow  on  a  dial  between  tbe  mariu  of 
two  hours,  I  can  as  distinctly  measure  in  my  tiioaghta  the  duration  of 
that  candlS'ligbt  last  night,  as  I  can  the  duration  of  any  thinjg  that  doea 
now  exist     And  it  is  no  more  than  to  think,  that  bwl  the  sub  ahons 
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tfaeo  oo  the  t&ti,  and  moved  after  ^  ntme  nte  it  dolfa  now,  the  shadow 
OB  the  dial  would  hare  puied  from  me  hour-line  to  another,  whilst 
dwt  flamo  of  the  candle  laited. 

§  28.  The  notion  of  an  hour,  day,  or  year,  being  only  the  idea  I 
havie  of  the  length  of  certain  periodKal  regular  motions,  neither  of 
which  modoDS  do  ever  all  at  once  eiist,  but  only  of  the  ideas  1  have  of 
them  in  my  memory,  derived  from  my  senses  or  reflection,  1  can  with 
(be  same  ewe,  and  for  the  tame  reason,  apply  it  in  my  thoughts  to 
dnratioD  antecedent  to  all  manner  of  mbtitm,  as  well  as  to  any  thing 
diBt  is  but  a  minute  or  a  day  antecedent  to  the  motion  that  at  this  veiy 
moment  ^  sun  is  in.  All  things  past,  are  equally  aodperfecdy  at 
ictt;  and  to  this  way  of  consideration  of  them  are  all  one,  whether 
they  were  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  but  yesterday ;  the 
measming  of  any  dunrticKi  by  some  motion,  depending  not  at  all  on  the 
real  co-eiistence  of  that  thing  to  that  motion,  or  any  other  periods  of  re- 
wtuliaa,  but  the  having  a  dear  idea  of  the  length  of  some  periodical 
known  motioD,  or  other  intervals  of  duratioD  of  my  mind,  and  applying 
that  to  the  dnreti(m  of  ^m  thing  I  would  measure. 

^  fig.  Hence  we  see,  that  some  men  imagine  d>e  duration  of  the 
world  from  its  first  existence,  to  this  present  year  l689>  to  hsve  beeu 
S690  yean,  or  equal  to  6639  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun ;  and  others 
a  great  deal  more,  as  the  Egyptians  of  old,  who,  in  tiie  time  of  Alex* 
•iider,  counted  23,000  years  from  the  reign  of  the  sun ;  and  the  Chinese 
IMMr,  who  account  the  vrorid  S,fi69,000  years  old,  or  more;  whidi 
loBgo-  duration  of  the  world,  according  to  their  computation,  thoaigh  I 
AniakI  not  believe  it  to  be  true,  yet  I  can  equally  imagine  it  vrith  them, 
and  as  truly  undentand  and  say  one  is  longer  than  the  other,  as  I  un- 
'*"*--i*  that  MedmsBlem's  life  was  longa  than  Enoch's :  and  if  die 
common  reckoning  of  5639  should  be  true  (as  it  may  be,  as  well  as  any 
«dier  asaigned),  it  hinders  not  at  all  my  imagining  what  others  mean, 
wben  tfiey  make  the  world  1000  years  older,  smce  every  one  may,  widi 
At  same  ^ility,  imagine  (I  do  not  say  believe)  the  woHd  to  be  dO/KX) 
years  old,  as  A699  ;  and  may  as  well  conceive  the  duration  of  60,000 
years,  as  5639.  Whereby  it  appears,  thsi  to  Ae  measuring  the  dura- 
tion of  any  thing  by  time,  it  is  not  requisite  that  that  thing  should  be 
oo-existent  to  the  motion  we  measure  by,  or  any  other  periodical 
nvohition ;  bat  it  suffices  lo  tlus  purpose,  dut  we  have  the  idea  of  the 
li  imtli  of  any  regular  periodical  appearuice,  which  we  can  in  our 
ids  apply  to  duration,  vridi  n^iicfa  the  motion  or  appearance  never 


^  90.  For  as  in  the  history  of  the  creation  delivered  by  Moses,  I  can 
■■agioe  that  light  existed  three  dsys  before  the  sun  was,  or  hod  any 
aotwo,  baidy  by  tfainkii^  that  the  duration  of  light  before  the  sun  was 
cnated,  was  so  long  as  (if  thesunbad  moved  then  as  itdotbnow)woold 
kave  been  equal  to  diree  of  his  diurnal  revolutioDB ;  so,  by  the  some 
wqr,  I  caa  faave  an  tdeattf  the  chaos  o?  angels  being  created  before 
Aere  was  either  Iq^  or  any  continued  motion,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a 
4ay,  a  year,  or  liJOO  yean.  For  if  1  can  but  consider  duration  equal 
to  one  miDUte,  before  eitfaer  the  being  or  motion  of  any  body,  I  can 
add  one  miinnc  mt»e  till  I  come  to  60 :  and  by  ^  same  way  of  add- 
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iDK  niiiiBtes,  hoara,  or  yean  (i,  e.  snch  or  such  parts  of  the  ■aa's  rero^ 
lutioDs,  or  aay  other  penod,  whereof  I  have  die  idea),  proceed  m 
infinitum,  and  suppose  a  duration  exceeding  as  many  such  periods  U 
E  can  reckon,  let  me  add  whilst  1  will,  wliich  I  think  is  the  notion  we 
have  of  eternity,  of  whose  infinity  we  have  no  other  notion  than  we 
have  of  the  infinity  of  number,  to  which  we  can  add  for  ever  with- 
out end 

§  SI.  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plaii),  that  from  those  two  foiuitains  of 
all  knowledge  before-mentioiied,  viz.,  reflection  and  sensation,  we  get 
the  ideas  of  duration,  and  the  measures  of  it. 

For,  first.  By  observing  what  passes  in  our  minds,  how  our  ideas 
there  in  train  constantly  some  vanish,  and  others  begin  to  appear,  we 
come  by  the  idea  of  succession. 

Secondly,  By  observing  a  distance  in  the  puts  of  this  succession,  we 
get  the  idea  of  duratioa. 

Thirdly,  By  sensation,  observing  certain  appearances  at  certvn  regw 
lar  and  seeming  equidistant  periods,  we  grt  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths 
-  or  measures  of  duration,  as  minutes,  hours,  days,  years,  &c. 

Iburthly,  By  being  able  to  repeat  those  measures  of  time,  or  ideas 
of  stated  length  of  duration  in  our  miuds,  as  often  as  we  will,  vre  can 
come  to  imagine  duration,  where  nothing  does  really  endure  or  exist; 
and  dius  we  iraugine  to-morrow,  next  year,  or  seven  years  hence, 

Fijlhl}/,  By  being  able  to  repeat  ideas  of  any  length  of  time,  as  of 
a  minute,  a  year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as  we  will  in  our  own  thought*^ 
and  adding  them  one  to  another,  without  ever  coming  to  the  end  t4 
such  addition,  any  nearer  than  we  can  to  the  end  of  number,  to  which 
we  can  always  add,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity,  as  the  future  etemd 
duration  of  our  souls,  as  well  as  the  etemi^  of  that  infinite  being,  which 
must  necessarily  have  always  existed. 

Sixthly,  By  considering  any  part  of  .infinite  duration,  as  set  oet  by 
peiiodical  measures,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  what  we  call  time  in 
general. 

CHAP.  XV. 

OP  DURATION  AND  EXPANSION,  COKSIDEBBD  TOGETHER. 

^  I .  Both  capable  of  greater  and  len. — Thoudi  we  have  in  the 
precedent  chapters  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  considerationa  of  space 
nod  duration ;  yet  they  beijig  ideas  of  general  concernment,  that  have 
something  very  abstnise  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  the  comparing 
them  one  with  another,  may,  perhaps,  be  of  use  for  their  illustration ; 
and  we  may  hare  the  more  dear  and  distinct  conceptioQ  of  them,  by 
taking  a  view  of  them  together.  Distance  or  space,  in  its  simple  ahr 
sttact  conception,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  call  expansion,  to  distinguish  it 
from  extensitm,  which  by  some  is  used  to  express  this  distance  only  as 
it  is  in  the  solid  parts  of  matter,  and  so  includes,  or  at  least  intitnates, 
die  idea  of  body  :  uriiereas  the  idea  of  pure  distance  includes  no  such 
thing,  1  prefer  also  the  word  expansion  to  space,  because  space  is  often 
applied  to  distance  of  fleedng  successira  parts,  which  never  exist  toge- 
ther, u  well  as  to  those  which  are  permanent.  ..In both  theee(n«.  «»! 
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■MnsioD  sod  danition},  the  nrind  has  thia  canimon  idea  of  condoued 
Ki^tha,  capable  of  greater  or  lesa  quaodties :  for  a  man  has  as  clear  an 
idea  of  the  difference  of  the  length  of  an  hour  and  a  day,  aa  of  an  inch 
and  a  foot. 

§  i.  Expatuion  not  bounded  b^  matter. — ^The  mind,  having  got  Ibe 
idea  of  die  length  of  any  part  of  expansion,  let  it  be  a  span,  or  a  pace, 
or  what  length  you  wilt,  can,  as  has  been  said,  repeat  that  idea ;  and  ao 
addii^  it  to  the  fonner,  enlai^  its  idea  of  length,  and  niake  it  equal  lo 
two  spans,  or  two  paces,  and  so,  bb  often  aa  it  will,  dll  it  equals  ibe 
4ltstance  of  any  parts  of  the  earth  one  from  another,  and  increase  thns,' 
nntil  it  omoanta  to  the  distance  of  the  sun,  or  remotest  star.  By  such 
a  pn^ression  as  this,  setting  out  from  the  place  where  it  is,  or  any 
other  i^ce,  it  can  pn>ceed  and  pass  beyond  at)  thoseilengdis,  and  find 
nothing  to  stop  it  going  on,  either  in  ur  without  body.  It  is  true,  we 
can  eaidlj,  in  our  thoughts,  come  to  die  end  of  solid  extension ;  the 
extremity  and  bounds  of  all  body,  we  have  no  difficulty  to  arrive  at ; 
but  when  the  mind  is  there,  it  finds  ncrthing  to  binder  iu  progress  into 
this  endkas  expansion;  of  that  itcao  neither  find  norconceiveanyend. 
Not  let  any  wie  Bay,  that  beyiHid  the  bounds  of  body  there  is  nothing 
at  ail,  nnless  he  will  confine  Gtod  M-ttfain  the  limits  of  matter.  Solomon, 
whose  understanding  was  filled  and  enlaived  with  wisdom,  seems  to 
bave  other  thoughts,  when  he  says,  "Heaven,  and  the  heaven  of 
bearcns,  cannot  contain  thee  ;"  and  he,  I  thinL,  very  much  magnifies 
to  himadf  the  capacity  of  Ins  own  imderstanding,  who  persuades 
bimaeir,  that  be  can  extend  his  thoughts  farther  than  God  exists,  or 
ima^^ine  any  ezpanaioa  where  he  is  not. 

I  3.  Nor  duration  by  motion. — Just  so  ia  it  in  duration ;  the  mind 
^*ing  S°i  the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration,  can  double,  mulUpIy,  and 
enlarfB  it,  not  only  beyond  its  own,  but  beyond  the  existence  of  all 
Gorpfweal  beings,  and  all  the  measures  of  time  taken  from  the  great 
Jwdiesof  die  world,  and  their  modons.  But  yet  every  oneeasilyadmita, 
tbat  thongb  we  make  duradon  boundless,  as  certainly  it  is,  we  cannot 
yet  extend  it  beyond  ail  being.  God,  every  <»ie  easily  allows,  fills  eter* 
nitr ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  reason,  why  any  one  should  doubt  that  be 
likewiae  fills  immensity.  His  infinite  being  is  certainly  as  boundless 
ose  way  as  another ;  and  melhinks  it  ascribes  a  little  too  much  to 
■ntter,  to  say,  vrfaere  there  is  no  body,  there  is  nothing. 

^  4.  ff^  men  more  eatUy  admit  itt^te  duration, than  ii^ite  ex- 
patuion. — Hence,  I  think,  we  may  leani  the  reason  why  every  one 
fiuniliariy,  and  without  the  least  hesitation,  speaks  of,  and  supposes, 
etemity,  and  slicks  not  to  ascribe  infinity  to  duratioa ;  but  it  is  with 
more  doubting  and  reserve,  diat  manyadmit,  orsuppose,  the  infinity  of 
Bp»c«.  ThereasoH  vrfiereof  seenutome  tobetfais;  that  duradon  and 
cximuon  being  used  m  names  of  afhclions  belonging  to  other  beings; 
we  eaaly  conceive  in  God  infinite  duration,  and  we  cannot  avoid  doing 
mo  i  but  not  attributing  to  him  extension,  but  only  to  matter,  which  is 
finbe,  we  are  apiN  to  doubt  of  die  existence  of  expaiuion  without 
^Mtttt,  of  which  alone  we  commonly  auppoae  it  an  attribute.  -  And, 
Aerefote,  wbea  men  pursue  their  tbouglus  of  space,  they  are.  apt  lo 
•ttfuM  Ibe jconfinefl  ^  body,  aa  if  space  w«e  there  at  an  md,  tQo>  and 
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reached  do  farther.  Or  if  their  ideas,  upon  consideration,  carry  thera 
farther,  yet  tliey  tenii  what  is  beyond  the  iiniits  of  the  universe,  imagi- 
nary space  ;  as  if  it  were  nothing,  because  tliere  is  no  body  exiitirig  in 
it.  Whereas,  duration,  antecedent  to  all  body,  and  to  the  motions 
which  It  is  measured  by,  they  never  tetm  imaginary  ;  because  it  is  never 
supposed  void  of  some  other  real  existence.  And  if  the  names  of 
things  may  at  all  direct  our  thoughts  towards  the  originals  of  men's 
ideas  (as  I  am  apt  to  think  they  may  very  much),  one  may  have  occa- 
sion to  think,  by  the  name  duration,  that  the  continuation  of  existence, 
with  a  kind  of  resistance  to  any  destructive  force,  and  tlie  continuation 
of  solidity  (which  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with,  and  if  we  will  look  into 
the  minute  anatomical  parts  of  matter,  is  little  different  from  hardness), 
were  thought  to  have  some  analogy,  and  gave  occasion  to  words  so  near 
of  kin,  as  durare  and  durum  ette.  And  that  durare  is  applied  to  the 
idea  of  hardness,  as  well  as  that  of  existence,  we  see  in  Horace,  epod. 
iS.ferro  duravit  secula.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  this  is  certain,  that 
whoever  pursues  his  own  thoughts,  will  find  them  sometimes  launch 
out  beyond  the  extent  of  body,  into  the  infinity  of  space  or  eipansion  ; 
the  idea  whereof  is  distinct  and  separate  from  body,  and  all  other 
things:  which  may  (to  those  who  please)  be  a  subject  of  farther  me- 
ditation. 

§  5.  Time  to  duration,  ii  as  place  to  expansion. — Time  in  general 
is  to  duration,  ae  place  to  expansion.  They  are  so  much  of  those  bound- 
less oceans  of  eternity  and  immensity,  as  is  set  out  and  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  as  it  were,  by  land-marks  ;  and  so  are  made  use  of,  to 
denote  the  position  of  finite  real  beings,  in  respect  one  to  another,  in 
those  uniform  infinite  oceans  of  duration  and  space.  These  rightly 
considered,  are  only  ideas  of  determinate  distances  from  certain  known 
points  fixed  in  distinguishable  sensible  things,  and  stipposed  to  keep  the 
same  distance  one  from  another.  From  such  points,  fixed  in  sensible 
beings,  we  reckon,  and  from  them  we  measure  our  portions  of  those  in- 
finite quantities  ;  which  so  considered,  are  that  which  we  call  time  and 
place.  For  duration  and  space  being  in  themselves  uniform  and 
boundless,  the  order  and  position  of  things,  mthout  such  known  settled 
points,  would  be  lost  in  them ;  and  all  things  would  lie  jutnhled  in  an 
incurable  confusion. 

^  6.  Time  and  place  are  taken  for  so  much  of  either,  at  are  let  out 
inf  the  exittence  and  motion  ofbodiei. — Time  and  place  taken  thus  for 
determinate  distinguishable  pKirtions  of  those  ijifinite  abysses  of  space 
and  duration,  set  out  or  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
marks  and  known  boundaries,  have  each  ufthematwo-foldacceptatioa. 

JFVrsf,  Time  in  general  is  commonly  taken  for  so  much  of  infinite 
duration,  as  is  measured  by,  and  co-existent  with,  the  existence  and 
motions  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe,  as  far  as  we  know  any 
thing  of  them :  and  in  this  sense,  time  b^ns  and  ends  with  the  frame 
of  this  sensible  world,  as  in  these  phrases  be  fore- mentioned,  before  all 
time,  or  when  lime  shall  be  no  more.  Place  likewise  is  taken  sometimes 
for  (hat  portion  of  infinite  space,  which  is  possessed  by,  and  compre^ 
bended  withio,  the  material  world ;  and  is  thereby  distinguished  ftou 
the  teat  of  ezpeonon,  thou^  this  may  more  ptoperiy  be  called  eortsa* 
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doa  thw  place.  Whbin  thete  two  aie  ctHifined,  and  by  tfa«  obiemible 
parti  of  them  sre  mcMured  and  detertnined,  tin  particular  time  or  du- 
ntkm,  and  the  particular  extension  and  place,  of  all  corporeal  beings. 

S  7.  Somttimesfor  to  much  of  either,  as  we  design  by  measures 
Ukatfrom  the  bulk  or  motioH  of  bodies. — Secondly,  Sometiines  the 
word  time  is  used  in  a  lai^r  sense,  and  is  applied  to  parts  of  that  infi- 
nite dwatiMt,  not  that  -vera  really  distinguished  and  measured  out  by 
this  red  existence,  and  periodical  motions  of  bodies,  that  were  ap- 
pcmtted  fiNWQ  the  beginnin{^tobef<»-«igns  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days 
and  years,  and  are  accwdingly  our  meuurts  of  time;  but  such  other 
portKws  too  of  that  infinite  uniform  duration,  which  we,  upon  any  occa' 


noa,  do  suppose  equal  to  certain  lengths  of  measured  time;  and  so 
consider  them  as  bounded  and  determmed.  For  if  we  should  suppose 
^  ovatian,  or  fall,  of  the  angels,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Julian 


period,  we  should  speak  properly  enough ;  and  should  be  understood, 
if  we  said,  it  is  a  toi^r  time  since  the  creation  of  angels,  than  the 
oealion  of  the  world,  by  seven  diousand,  six  hundred,  and  forty  years ; 
whereby  we  would  mark  out  ho  much  of  that  distinguished  duratimi, 
M  we  suppose  equal  to,  and  woald  have  admitted,  seven  thousand,  six 
bundred,  and  fiufiy  annual  revolutions,  of  the  sun,  moving  at  the  rate  it 
■ow  does.  And  thus  likewise  we  sometimes  speak  of  place,  distance, 
or  bulk,  ki  the  great  inane  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  when  wa 
OMMidw  so  much  of  that  space  ns  is  equal  to,  or  capable  to,  receive  a 
body  of  any  assigned  dimensions,  as  a  cubic  foot;  or  do  suppose  a  point 
in  it,  ^  such  a  certain  distance  from  any  part  of  ihe  universe. 

I  8.  They  belong  to  all  beiitgs. — Where  and  when  are  questions 
bdongii^  to  all  fimte  existences,  and  are  by  us  always  reckoned  from 
some  known  parts  of  this  sensible  world,  and  from  some  certain  epochs 
matted  out  to  us  by  the  motions  observable  in  it.  Without  some  such 
fixed  parts  or  periods,  the  order  of  things  would  be  lost  to  our  finite 
understandings,  in  the  boundless  invariable  oceans  of  duration  and  ex- 
pansion ;  which  comprehend  in  them  all  finite  beings,  and  in  their  full 
extent,  belong  only  to  the  Deitf.  And,  therefore,  we  are  not  (o 
wonder,  that  we  comprehend  them  not.  and  do  so  often  find  our 
ttioughts  at  a  loss,  when  we  vrould  consider  them,  either  abstractly  in 
ttemselves,  or  as  any  way  attributed  to  the  first  incomprehensible  being. 
But  when  applied  to  an^  particular  finite  beings,  the  extension  of  any 
body  is  so  much  of  that  infinite  space,  as  the  bulk  of  the  body  takes  up. 
And  place  is  die  position  of  any  body,  when  considered  at  a  certain 
distance  from  some  other.  As  the  idea  of  the  particular  duration  of 
any  thing,  is  an  idea  of  that  portion  of  infinite  duration,  which  passes 
during  the  existence  of  that  thing ;  so  the  time  when  the  thing  existed, 
is  die  idea  of  that  space  of  duration,  which  passed  between  some  known 
■nd  fixed  period  of  duration,  and  the  being  of  that  thii^.  One  shews 
the  distance  of  the  extremities  of  die  bulk,  or  existence  of  die  same 
Aung,  as  that  it  is  a  foot  square,  ot  lasted  two  years ;  the  other  shews 
tiie  distance  of  it  in  place,  or  existence,  from  other  fixed  points  of  apact 
of  duration ;  as  that  it  was  in  the  middle  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  or  the 
first  degree  of  Taunis,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1671,  or  die  1000 
^■r  of  dw  Jibao  pened :  lUl  whub  diitaacw  we  iMWIiie  by  pcaooa- 
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cehred  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  spsce  and  duratioa,  as  iocbea,  feet, 

miles,  aod  degrees ;  and  in  the  other,  minutes,  days,  and  jeus, 

I  9-  Jll  the  parts  ofextention,  are  extension ;  and  alt  the  parti  of 
duration,  are  duration. — There  is  one  thing  more,  wherein  space  and 
duration  have  a  great  coDrormity,  and  that  is ;  though  they  are  jusd; 
reckoned  amongst  uur  simple  ideas ;  yet  none  of  (be  distinct  ideas  tK 
have  of  either,  is  without  all  manner  of  composition;*  it  is  die  ^617 
nature  of  both  of  them  to  consbt  of  parts :  but  their  parts  being  all  of 
the  same  kind,  and  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  idea,  binder  then 
not  from  having  a  place  amoi^t  simple  ideas.  Could  the  mind,  as  ui 
number,  come  to  so  small  a  [rart  of  extension  or  duration,  as  excluded 
divisibility,  that  would  be,  as  it  were,  the  indivisible  unit,  or  idea ;  by 
repetition  of  which,  it  would  make  its  more  enlarged  ideas  of  extension 
and  duration.  But  since  the  mind  is  not  able  to  frame  an  idea  of  any 
space  without  parts,  instead  thereof  it  makes  use  of  the  common  mea- 
Buret,  which,  by  femiliar  use,  in  each  country,  have  imprinted  them- 
selves on  Uie  memory  (as  inches  and  feet;  or  cubits  and  parasangs; 
and  BO  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years  in  duration) :  the  mind 
makes  use,  I  say,  of  such  ideas  as  these,  as  simple  ones ;  and  these  are 

*  It  hu  been  otnccted  to  Mr.  Locke,  IhRl  if  ipiCB  cODiiiti  of  part*,  Hitii  Mnfeued  In 
Uiii  place,  he  tbontd  not  fa**endioaecl  it  in  Ibe  numtwi  of  aiiople  ideu  1  becnueilMcmi  t« 
be  inconiuWDt  wltb  what  he  hji  eliawheTe,  tbila  simple  idci  ig  aocompoundeiJ,  ind  con- 
tWDi  in  it  nolhiDg  bat  oot  tmiform  ippeanince  or  conception  of  the  mmd,  and  !■  not  diilin- 
gnkhkble  into  diCeKot  ideu.  ll  ii  firtba  objaMed,  tb4t  Mt,  Locke  hu  sot  gnen  in  the 
cleicDth  chiptn  of  tlie  ucoDd  book,  wbeie  he  be|iii9  to  ipe<k  of  limple  ideu,  an  eiact  de- 
finition of  what  he  imdentindi  b;  the  word  simple  ideii.  To  these  dilScuIIiei,  Mr.  Locke 
■siiren  that:  To  begin  ••iih  the  tut,  he  declirei,  that  he  bu  oot  ireticd  his  labjec 

_._      _.    ,_,..._  L_._    __.,_j       _.._.,!__. ihiboieit       '■     ' 

•hioh  the; 
deEnltionj  regularlj  placed  at  the  be^mung  of 
u  binudf  to  employ  the  principil  termi  that  be  mn, 
■o  that  rram  hit  nu  of  then,  the  reader  maj  euilT  comprehend  what  he  meam  bv  tbem> 
But  witlt  mpect  to  the  term  limpleidea,  he  haa  bad  the  good  lock  to  define  that  ia  tbapUoe 
cited  in  the  objecitoD  ;  and, therefore,  theieit  noreason  to  lupply  that  defect.  The  qautkm 
Ibeo  )■  to  know,  wbetber  the  idea  of  eilenuon  agrees  with  Ihu  definitioa  1  which  will  eflec- 
IsilJ;  agree  to  it,  if  it  be  tinderitood  in  the  lenae  which  Ur.  Locke  had  principally  In  Im 
Tie*:  for  that  csmpoiition  which  he  deiigned  to  eidode  in  that  definition,  »a  a  campo- 
■ilion  of  different  ideu  in  the  mind,  and  not  a  cumpotition  of  the  Mate  kind  in  ■  iLing 
*bo«e  eMence  contiiti  in  having  parti  of  the  ume  kind,  where  jon  can  tteTer  come  to  a 
putcDdtdj  ewapted  from  ttui  eonpoallion.  So  that  if  the  idea  of  eiteouon  cotwittt  in 
baring  partci  wrira  portN  (ai  the  idiaoli  ipeak),  it  li  alwajt,  in  the  lenar  of  Mr.  Locke,  a 
iimple  idea;  hecaue  the  idea  of  haTingporUKiIra  partn,  canoolbe  retailed  into  two  olbec 
Idea*.  Foe  die  renainder  of  the  objection  nuidc  to  Mt.  Looke,  with  teipeet  to  the  natare  of 
citemian,  Mr.  Locke  wat  aware  of  it,  at  nuj  be  teen  in  $  9.  chap.  15.  of  the  tecond  book, 
where  he  uyt,  that  "theleatt  portionof  ipece  or  eilenuon,  whereof  we  have  aclear  and  dla- 
tinet  idea,  niaj  perhapt  he  the  fittest  to  be  contidered  bj  ui  at  a  timple  idea  of  that  kind, 
out  of  which  our  eomplei  model  of  tuace  and  Mteniiun  are  made  up.  So  that,  accordrog 
to  Hr.  Loc^e,  it  mj  (cnGllj  be  called  a  timpleidea,  tincekiathe  leattideaof  ipacothat 
the  mind  can  form  to  ittelt,  and  that  cannot  be  divided  hjr  the  mind  into  taj  lett,  wbareot 
it  hat  hi  ilielf  an;  determlaed  perception.  From  whence  it  follow*,  that  it  u  to  the  mind 
one  umple  idea;  and  that  s  nSdent  to  take  awiy  Ibit  objection :  for  it  it  not  the  deiigi)  of 
Hr.  Lodie,  in  thii  place,  todiicoune  of  an;  thing  bntconceningtheideaof  Itie  miod.  Bat 
if  this  it  not  lofficieol  to  dear  the  difficulty,  Mi.Locke  hath  nolliing  more  to  add,  bat  tlat 
the  idea  of  eitcniian  ia  to  peculiar,  that  it  cannot  etactly  agree  wiUi  the  definition  that  he 
liai  given  of  thoM  linple  ideat,  so  that  it  diffen  io  some  manner  ftom  all  olbert  of  that  kind, 
hethbiki  it  it  better  to  leave  it  there  expoaed  to  tbit  difficulty,  than  to  make  anew  dtriiion 
hi  hit  favoui.  It  ii  (noegh  for  Mr.  Locke,  that  hii  meaning  can  be  UDdentood,  It  ia  very 
oommon  to  obaerve  intelUgible  diicaune*,  tpoiled  hy  too  much  tubtilty  in  nice  diviitoni. 
We  ought  to  pat  Ihiap  together  at  well  ai  we  can,  iltetrimm  ootua;  but  after  all;  aevertl 
4iingi  will.Bot  ba  kwdW  ap  tPHthat  iMdar  otit  (mat  aatt  wnji  of^^criting. 
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ibe  component  parts  of  larger  idea§,  vlucli  the  mind,  upon  occasion, 
makes  by  the  addition  of  such  known  lengtiis,  which  it  is  acquainted 
with.  On  the  other  side,  the  ordinary  smallest  measure  we  have  oC 
«d>er,  is  looked  on  as  an  unit  in  cumber,  when  the  mind,  by  dtvisioo, 
woold  reduce  them  into  less  fractions.  Though  on  botli  sides,  both  in 
RflditioD  and  division,  either  space  or  duration,  when  the  idea  under 
ooonderatioD  becomes  very  big,  or  verysmsll,  its  precise  bulk  becomes 
my  obscure  and  confused ;  and  it  is  the  number  of  iis  repeated  uldi- 
tions,  or  divisions,  diat  alone  remains  clear  and  distinct  as  will  easily 
appear  to  any  one,  who  will  let  his  droughts  loose  in  the  vast  expansion 
of  space,  or  divisibili^  of  matter.  Every  part  of  duration,  is  duration 
too;  andererypartof  extension,  is  extension,  both  of  them  capable  of 
additimi  or  division  in  infinitum.  But  the  least  portions  of  either  of 
them,  whereof  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  may  perhaps  be  fittest 
to  be  considered  by  as,  as  the  simple  ideas  of  that  kind,  out  of  wiiit^ 
our  complex  modes  of  space,  extension,  and  duration,  are  made  up, 
and  into  which  they  can  again  be  distinctly  resolved.  Such  a  small 
part  of  duration,  may  be  called  a  moment,  and  is  the  time  of  one  idea 
tn  our  minds,  in  die  train  of  liteir  ordinary  succession  there.  The  odier, 
wanting  a  proper  name,  I  know  not  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  call 
a  sensible  point,  meaning  thenbif  the  least  particle  of  matter  or  spaco 
we  can  discern,  which  is  ordinarily  about  a  minute,  and  to  the  sharpeac 
eyes,  seldom  1^  dian  thirty  seroods  of  a  circle,  whereof  the  eye  is  the 
centre. 

§  10.  Their  parts  inseparable. — Expansion  and  duration  have  this 
lardier  agreement,  that  though  they  are  both  considered  by  us  as  having 
parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  separable  one  from  another,  no  not  erea 
n  thought ;  though  the  parts  of  bodies,  from  whence  we  take  our  mea- 
sure of  the  one,  and  the  parts  of  motion,  or  rather  a  succesMon  of  ideas 
in  our  minds,  from  whence  we  take  the  measure  of  the  other,  may  be 
iotemipted  and  separated ;  as  the  one  is  often  by  rest,  and  the  other  is 
by  sleep,  which  we  call  rest  too. 

^11.  Duration  it  at  a  line,  expansion  as  a  solid. — But  yet  there 
is  this  manifest  difference  between  them,  and  the  ideas  of  length,  which 
we  have  of  expansion,  are  turned  every  way,  and  so  make  figure,  and 
breadth,  and  thickness ;  hot  duration  is  but  as  it  were  the  length  of  one 
straighlline,  extended  in  infinitum,  not  capable  of  multiplicity,  variation, 
or  figure;  but  is  one  common  measure  of  all  existence  whatsoever, 
wherein  all  things,  whilst  they  exist,  equally  partake.  For  this  present 
noment  is  conunon  to  all  things  that  are  now  in  being,  and  equally 
oaraprehends  that  part  tS  their  existence,  as  much  as  if  they  were  ail 
twt  one  single  being ;  and  we  may  truly  say,  they  all  exist  in  the  same 
mooieDt  of  time.  Whether  angels  and  spirits  have  any  analogy  to  this, 
ID  respect  to  expansion,  is  beyond  my  comprehension ;  and,  perhaps, 
for  us,  who  have  understandings  and  comprehensions  suited  to  our  own 
pmervatioa,  and  the  ends  of  our  own  being,  but  not  to  the  reality  and 
extent  of  all  other  beings,  it  is  near  as  bard  to  conceive  any  existence, 
or  to  have  any  idea  of  any  real  being,  with  a  perfect  negation  of  all 
manner  <rf  expansion ;  as  it  is  to  have  the  idea  of  any  roal  existence, 
witb«  perfect  negation  of  all  manner  of  duration.  And,  therefore, 
■ i.,v,i,in(K 
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what  spirita  have  to  do  with  ipace,  or  how  they  communicate  in  it,  we 
know  not.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  bodies  do  each  singly  possess  its 
proper  portioa  of  it,  according  to  the  extent  of  scJid  parts ;  and  thereby 
exclude  all  other  bodies  from  having  any  sbaie  ia  that  particular  porti<Hi 
of  space,  whilst  it  remains  there. 

^  12.  Dtiraiion  hoi  never  two  parts  to^ether,expim3ion  allogttker. — 
Duration,  and  time,  which  is  a  partof  it,  isthe  idea  webaveof  perishi^ 
distance,  of  which  no  two  parls  exist  together,  but  follow  each  other  ia 
succession ;  as  expansion  is  the  idea  of  lasting  distance,  ail  whose  parti 
exist  together,  and  are  not  capable  of  succession.  Aod,  therefore,  ihou^ 
we  cannot  conceive  any  duration  without  succession,  oor  put  it  together 
in  our  thoughts,  that  any  being  does  now  exist  to-morrow,  or  posaess  at 
once  more  than  the  present  moment  of  duration ;  yet  we  can  conceive 
the  eternal  duration  of  the  Almighty  far  different  from  tbat  of  man,  <Hr 
any  other  finite  being.  Because  man  comprehends  not  in  bis  knowledga 
or  power,  all  past  and  future  things ;.  his  thoughts  are  but  of  yesterday, 
and  he  knows  not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth.  What  is  once 
passed,  he  can  never  recal;  and  vrfaat  ia  yet  to  come,  he  cannot  make 
present.  What  I  say  of  man,  I  say  of  all  finite  beings,  who,  thou^ 
they  may  far  exceed  man  in  knowledge  and  power,  yet  are  do  mor» 
than  the  meanest  creature,  in  comparison  with  God  himself.  Finite, 
of  any  magnitude,  holds  not  any  proportion  to  infinite.  God's  infinite 
duration  beir^  accompanied  with  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  power, 
he  sees  all  things  past  and  to  come ;  and  they  are  no  more  distantfrcMn 
bia  knowledge,  no  farther  removed  from  his  sights  than  the  present ; 
they  all  lie  under  the  same  view;  and  there  is  nothing  iriiich  he  cannot 
make  exist  each  moment  he  pleases.  For  the  existence  of  lU  things 
depending  upon  his  good  pleasure,  all  things  exist  evei^  moment  tbat 
he  thinks  fit  to  have  them  exist.  To  conclude :  expansion  and  duratioQ 
do  mutually  embrace  and  compr^end  each  other;  every  part  of  spaoe 
being  in  every  part  of  diuation;  and  eveiy  part  of  duration  in  everj 
part  of  expansion.  Such  a  combination  of  two  distinct  ideas,  is,  1 
suppose,  scarce  to  be  found  in  all  that  great  variety  we  do  or  can  con- 
ceive, and  may  afford  matter  to  farther  speculation. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

OP   NtlMBSR. 

§  1.  Number,  the  simplett  and  most  universal  idea, — Amongit  aU 
the  ideas  we  have,  as  there  is  none  su^^ested  to  the  mind  by  more  w^a, 
■o  there  is  none  more  simple,  than  that  of  unity,  or  one.  It  has  oo 
shadow  of  vanety  or  composition  in  it ;  every  object  our  aeiuea  are 
employed  about;  every  idea  in  our  underalandinga ;  every  Iboi^bt  of 
our  minds,  bring  this  idea  along  with  it.  And,  thCTcfon,  it  is  the  moat 
intimate  lo  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  it  is  in  its  agreement  to  all  odier 
things,  the  most  universal  idea  we  have.  For  number  applies  itfdf  to 
men,  an^ds,  actions,  thoughts,  everything  that  either  doth  exist,  or  cad 
be  imagined. 

^  8.  Its  modes  made  ^  addition. — By  repeating  this  idea  ia  out 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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hinds,  mnd  adding  tbe  repetiUona  togedier,  we  come  bj  tfie  complex 
ide«»  of  At  modea  of  it  Thus  1^  adding  one  to  one,  we  have  the 
complex  idea  of  a  couple ;  but  putting  twelve  units  together,  we  have 
die  complex  idea  of  a  dozen ;  end  so  of  a  score,  or  a  million,  or  any 
other  number. 

§  S.  Each  mode  ^inet, — Tbe  simple  modes  of  numbers  are  of  all 
other  tbe  moat  distinct;  every  the  least  variation,  which  is  an  unit, 
making  each  combination  as  clearly  different  from  that  which  ap- 
proacheth  nearest  to  it,  as  the  most  remote ;  two  being  as  distinct  from 
one,  as  two  hundred ;  and  the  idea  of  two,  as  distinct  from  tbe  idea  of 
diiee,  aa  die  magnitude  of  die  whole  earth,  is  from  that  of  a  mite.  This 
is  not  BO  in  other  simple  modes,  in  which  it  is  not  bo  easy,  nor  perhaps 
possible,  for  lis  to  distingniab  betwixt  two  approaching  ideas,  wnich  yet 
are  really  different.  For  who  will  undertake  to  find  a  difference  be- 
tween die  white  of  this  paper,  and  that  of  the  next  degree  to  it  ?  Or  can 
form  distiiict  ideas  of  evety  the  least  excess  in  extension  f 

§  4.  Therefon  demoiutrations  in  nutRben  the  most  precise.-^-The 
deaineSB  ana  distinctDess  of  each  mode  of  number  from  all  others,  even 
iho»  that  approach  nearest,  makes  me  apt  to  think,  that  demonstrations 
m  numbers,  tftbey  are  not  more  evident  and  exact  than  in  extension,  yet 
Ibey  are  more  general  in  dieir  use,  and  more  determinate  in  their  appli- 
cation. Because  the  ideas  of  numbers  are  more  precise  and  distinguish- 
able than  in  extension,  where  every  equality  are  excess  are  notsoeasy  to 
be  obaeired  or  measured ;  because  our  thoughts  cannot  in  space  arrive  at 
wr  determined  smallnexs,  beyond  whidi  it  cannot  go,  as  an  unit ;  and, 
therefore,  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  the  least  excess  cannot  be 
discovered:  ^icb  is  clear  otherwise  in  number;  where,' as  has  been 
said,  nifMty-one  is  as  distinguishable  from  ninety,  as  from  nine  thousand, 
tbongfa  nmety'One  be  tbe  next  immediate  excess  to  ninety.  But  it  is 
not  BO  in  extension,  where  whatsoever  is  more  thsn  just  a  foot,  or  an 
inch,  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  standard  of  a  foot,  or  an  inch ;  and 
in  lines,  which  appear  of  an  equal  length,  one  may  be  longer  than  the  . 
odier  by  innumerable  parts ;  nor  can  any  one  assign  an  angle,  which 
shall  be  tbe  next  biggest  to  a  right  one, 

^  5.  Names  necestan/  to  numbers. — By  the  repeating,  as  has  been 
said,  of  the  idea  of  an  unit,  and  joining  it  to  another  unit,  we  make 
dwreof  one  collective  idea,  marked  by  the  name  two.  And  whosoever 
can  do  this,  and  proceed  on,  slill  adding  one  more  to  the  last  collective 
idea  which  he  had  of  any  number,  and  give  a  name  to  it,  may  count,  or 
harc  ideas  for,  several  collections  of  units,  disbnguiahed  one  from  an- 
odier,  as  far  as  be  hath  a  series  of  names  for  following  numbers,  and  a 
■nemoiy  to  retdu  (hat  series,  wilfa  their  several  numbers;  alt  nuniera- 
titm  being  but  stitl  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and  giving  to  the 
whole  together,  as  comprehended  in  one  idea,  a  new  or  distinct  name  or 
■ign,  whereby  to  know  it  from  those  before  and  after,  and  distinguish  it 
from  every  smaller  or  greater  multitude  of  units.  So  that  he  can  add 
one  to  one,  and  so  to  two,  and  so  go  on  with  his  tale,  taking  still  with 
him  the  distinct  names  belonging  to  every  progression ;  and  so  again, 
by  BUbttBCting  an  nnit  from  each  collection,  retreat  and  lessen  them,  is 
f»paUe  of  hH  tb«  ideasof  numbers  within  the  compass  of  his  language. 
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or  for  which  be  hath  names,  tbou^  not,  pwhaps,  of  moie.    For  the 

several  simple  modes  of  numbers,  being  in  our  minds  but  so  msn3PGom' 
bioations  of  units,  which  have  do  variety,  nor  are  capable  of  any  otfaer 
difference  but  more  or  less,  names  or  marks  for  each  distinct  combina- 
tion seem  more  DeceiSHry  than  in  any  other  sort  of  ideas.  For  without 
audi  names  or  marks,  we  can  hardly  well  make  use  of  numbers  in  reckoi^ 
ing,  especially  where  the  combination  is  made  up  of  any  great  multitude 
of  units;  which  put  together  without  a  name  or  mark,  to  distinguish  that 
precise  collection,  'will  faardly  be  kept  from  being  a  heap  in  confusioik 
^  6.  'lliis  1  think  to  be  the  reason  why  some  Americana  I  have 
spoken  with  (who  were  otherwise  of  quick  and  rational  parts  enough), 
could  not,  as  we  do,  by  any  means,  count  to  one  thousand ;  nor  hiul 
any  distinct  idea  of  that  number,  though  tiiey  could  reckon  very  w^ 
to  twen^.  Because  their  language  being  scanty,  and  accommodated 
only  to  Uie  few  necessaries  of  a  needy  simple  life,  unacquainted  either 
with  trade  or  mathematics,  had  no  words  in  it  to  stand  for  one  thousand; 
so  that  when  they  were  discoursed  with  of  those  great  numbers,  they 
would  shew  the  hairs  of  their  head,  to  express  a  great  multitude,  which 
they  could  not  number ;  which  iuabihty,  I  suppose,  proceeded  from 
their  want  of  names.  The  Tououpiaambos  had  no  names  for  number* 
above  five ;  any  number  beyond  that,  they  made  out  by  shewing  their 
fingers,  and  the  fingers  of  others  who  were  present.*  And  I  doubt 
not  but  we  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words,  a  great  deal 
farther  than  we  usually  do,  would  we  find  out  but  some  fit  denomina- 
tions to  signify  them  by ;  whereas  in  the  way  we  take  now  to  name 
them,  by  milUons  of  nuUions  of  milhons,  &c.,  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond 
eighteen,  or  at  most  four-and'twenty,  decimal  progressions^  vnthout  con- 
fusion. But  to  shew  how  much  distinct  names  conduce  to  our  well 
reckoning,  or  having  useful  ideas  of  numbers,  let  us  set  all  these  follow- 
ing figures  in  one  continued  line,  as  the  marks  of  one  number :  v.  g. 

NimiliioMS.      Octillions.      SeptHUotu.      Sextilliom.      QuirUilliotu, 
857324.  16Z4S6.  345896.  437918.  423147. 

Quatrillions.    Trillions.         Billions.  Millions.  Units. 

248106.         235421.  261734.  368149.  623137. 

The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  in  English,  will  be  the  often 
repeating  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,,  of  millions, 
of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions  (which  is  the  denominatioo  of  the 
second  six  (iguresl.  In  which  way,  it  wiU  be  very  hard  to  have  any 
distinguishing  notions  of  this  number  :  but  whetlier,  by  giving  every  ux 
figures  a  new  and  orderly  denomination,  these,  and  perhaps  a  great 
many  more,  figures,  in  progresaioo,  might  not  easily  be  counted  dis- 
tinctly, and  ideas  of  them  both  got  more  easily  to  ourselves,  and  more 
plainly  signified  to  others,  I  leave  it  to  be  considered.  This  I  mention 
only  to  shew  how  necessary  distinct  names  are  to  numbering,  without 
pretending  to  introduce  new  ones  of  my  invention. 

§  7.   Whtf  children  number  not  earlier. — ^Thus  children,  either  for 
want  of  names  to  mark  the  several  progressions  of  numbers,  or  not  hav- 
ing yet  the  faculty  to  collect  scattered  ideas  into  complex  ones,  and 
•  Hutein  (Ton  Voj«g»,  Mtta  U  Mrre  du  Bfuil,  pa  Jean  it  hetj,  c.  (OfJ-J. 
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nnge  tbem  Id  a  regular  order,  and  so  retain  tbem  ia  their  tnemories, 
as  is  neccBsaij  to  reckoning,  do  not  begin  to  number  very  early,  nor 
woceed  io  it  very  lar  or  steadily,  unti)  a  good  while  after  they  are  well 
luniisbed  with  good  store  of  oiher  ideas;  and  one  may  often  observe 
tbem  discourae  and  reason  preUy  well,  and  have  very  clear  conception* 
of  several  other  things,  before  they  can  tell  twenty.  And  tome,  through 
the  defimlt  of  their  memories,  who  cannot  retain  the  several  combina- 
tions of  numbers,  with  thetr  names  annexed  in  their  distinct  orders,  and 
the  depeodance  of  so  long  a  train  of  numeral  proeressioiu,  and  ihdr  re- 
lation to  one  another,  are  not  able,  all  their  life-tuue,  to  reckon,  or  re- 
gularly go  over,  any  moderate  series  of  numbers.  For  he  that  vrill 
OMint  twenty,  or  have  any  idea  of  that  number,  must  know,  that  nine* 
teen  went  before,  with  the  distinct  name  or  sign  of  every  one  of  tbem, 
as  tbey  stand  marked  in  their  order ;  for  wherever  this  fails,  a  gap  is 
made,  the  chain  breaks,  and  the  progress  in  numbeting  can  go  ito 
farther.  So  that  to  reckon  right,  it  is  required,  1,  That  the  mind  dis* 
tingnishes  carefully  two  ideas,  which  are  different  one  from  aaother; 
en^  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one  unit.  2,  That  it  retain  in 
neoioiy  the  osmea  or  marks  of  the  several  combinations  troth  an  unit 
to  that  number;  and  that  not  confusedly,  and  aX  random,  but  iu  that 
eiactorder,  that  the  numbers  follow  one  another;  in  either  of  wbicb, 
if  it  trips,  the  whole  business  of  numbering  will  be  disturbed,  and  there 
will  remain  only  the  confused  idea  of  multitude ;  but  the  ideas  neces> 
saiy  la  distinct  numeration,  will  not  be  attained  to. 

§  8.  Ntnuber  measures  <Ul  mtasurahles. — This  fortheris  observable 
i»  number,  that  it  is  that  which  the  mind  midces  use  ofin  measuring  all 
tfair^  that  by  us  are  measurable,  which  principally  are  expansion  and 
duiatitMi ;  and  our  idea  of  infinity,  even  when  applied  to  those,  seems  lo 
be  nothing  but  the  infinity  of  number.  For  i^att  else  are  our  ideas  of 
etemi^  and  immensity,  but  the  repeated  additions  of  certain  ideas  of 
iaugined  parts  of  duration  and  expansion,  with  the  inhni^  of  number 
in  much  we  can  come  to  noend  of  addition!  For  such  an  inexhaustible 
stock,  niunber  (of  all  other  ideas)  most  clearly  furnishes  us  with,  as  is 
(4mous  to  eveiy  one.  For  let  a  mau  collect  into  one  sum,  as  great  a 
■umber  as  he  pleases,  this  multitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens  not  one 
krt  the  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any  nearer  the  cod  of  the 
inexhaustible  slock  of  number,  where  sUU  there  remains  as  much  to  be 
added,  as  if  ntme  were  taken  out.  And  this  endless  addition,  or  addi- 
bili^  (if  any  one  like  the  word  better)  of  numbers,  so  apparent  to  ihe 
nind,  is  that,  I  think,  which  gives  us  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  ide% 
<tf  infinity:  of  which,  more  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.  XVII. 


OF  INPINITT. 


and 


1.  Infinity,  in  its  original  intention,  attributed  to  space,  durattoMt 

tmittber. — He  diat  would  know  what  kind  ofideaitistowhit^  we 

^ve  the  name  of  infinity,  cannot  doit  better  dian  by  contiderii:^  tq 
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what  infinity  u  foylbe  mind  juok  immedwtely  attributed,  and  Ibeo  how  ■ 
the  mind  cornea  to  frame  it. 

Finite  and  infinite,  >eem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by  die  mind  u 
the  modes  of  quantity;  and  to  be  attributed  pnmarily,  in  tbeir  first 
designation,  only  to  those  things  which  have  parts,  and  are  capaUe  of 
increase  or  dimiiuitioD,  by  Ae  addition  or  subtraction  of  any  the  least 
part;  and  »uch  are  the  ideas  of  apace,  durMion,aBd  number,  whidi  we 
naTe  considered  in  the  forcgoim  chapters.  It  is  true,  that  we  cannot 
but  be  assured,  diat  the  great  God,  of  whom,  and  from  whom,  are  ti& 
things,  is  incomprehensibly  infinite.  But  yet,  when  we  apply  to  that 
first  and  supreme  Being,  our  idea  of  infinite,  in  our  weak. and  narrow 
thoughts,  we  do  it  primarily  in  respect  to  his  duration  and  ubiquity  ( 
and,  I  think,  more  figuratively  to  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
and  other  attributes,  which  are  properly  inexhaustible  and  incompre- 
hensible. See.  For  vAiea  we  call  them  infinite,  we  have  no  other  idea 
of  this  infini^,  but  what  carries  widi  it  some  reflection  on,  and  intima- 
tion of,  that  number  or  extent  of  the  acts  ot  objects  of  (zod's  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  can  never  be  supposed  so  great,  or  so 
many,  which  these  attributes  will  not  always  surmount  and  exceed,  let 
us  multiply  them  in  our  thoughts  as  fkr  as  we  can,  with  all  the  infinity 
of  endless  number.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  these  attributes  ore  in 
Ood,  who  is  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  narrow  capacities  t  they 
do,  without  doubt,  contain  in  them  all  ponible  perfection:  but  this, 
1  say,  is  our  way  of  conceiving  them,  and  tbeae  our  ideas  of  their  infinity, 

I  2.  The  idea  ofJinUe  easily  fourid. — Finite, then,  and  infinite,  being 
by  the  mind  looked  on  as  mddificaUons  of  expansioa  aOd  duration,  the 
next  thing  to  be  considered,  is,  how  the  mind  cornea  by  them.  As  for 
the  idea  of  finite,  there  is  no  great  difficulty.  The  obvious  portions  of 
'  extension  that  afiect  our  seneci,  carry  with  them  into  the  nrind  the  idea 
of  finite:  and  the  ordinary  periods  succession,  whereby  we  measure  tin>e 
and  duration,  as  hours,  days,  and  years,  are  bounded  lengths.  The 
difficulty  is,  how  we  come  by  those  boundless  ideas  of  etemitj'  and  im- 
mensity, since  the  objects  we  converse  with  come  so  much  short  of  any 
approach  or  propoilion  to  that  largeness. 

^  3.  How  we  eome  by  the  idee  of  infinity, — Every  one  that  has  any 
idea  of  any  stated  lengths  of  space,  as  a  fixtt,  finds  that  he  can  repeat. 
the  idea ;  and  joining  it  to  the  former,  make  the  idea  of  two  feet ;  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  third,  three  feet;  uid  so  on,  without  ever  coming  to 
an  cndofhisaddition,  whether  of  the  same  idea  of  a  foot,  w  if  he  pleases 
of  doubling  it,  or  any  other  idea  he  has  of  any  length,  as  a  mile,  or  dia- 
meter of  ihe  earth,  or  of  the  orbit  magnus;  far  wfaidisoever  of  thMe> 
he  takes,  and  how  often  soever  he  doubles,  or  any  otherwise  multiplies 
it,  he  finds,  that  after  be  has  continued  this  doubling  in  his  thou^ts, 
and  enlarged  his  idea  as  nudi  as  he  [leases,  he  has  no  more  reason  to 
stop,  nor  IS  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such  addition,  than  he  was  at  first 
settii^  out ;  the  power  of  enlarging  his  idea  of  space  by  farther  addi- 
tions, remaining  still  the  same,  be  hence  takes  the  idea  of  infinite 
space. 

^  4  Our  idea  oftpaee,  Aoufwf^.— This,  I  (hmk,  is  the  way  where' 
by  the  mind  gets  the  idea  of  infinite  space.    It  ia  a  quite  difl^rart  con- 
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■idention  to  eismne,  whetiier  the  mind  ku  the  idea  of  such  a  bound- 
1ms  space  actinll;  existing,  since  oar  ideas  are  not  alwa^  proof  of  die 
ndsteoce  of  diinga ;  but  yet,  sinee  this  comes  bere  in  our  way,  I  suppose 
1  amy  say,  tbat  we  are  apt  to  think  that  space  in  itself  is  actually  bound- 
less; to  triiich  itnavnatioD,  the  idea  of  space  or  expansion  of  itself  na< 
torally  leads  as.  For  it  being  considered  by  as  either  as  the  extension 
of  bo^,  or  as  existing  by  itself,  without  any  solid  matter  taking  it  up 
(for  of  80^  a  void  space  we  have  not  only  the  idea,  but  I  have  proved, 
as  I  thmk,  from  the  motion  of  body,  its  necessary  existence),  it  is  im- 
possible Ibe  mind  should  be  ever  able  to  find  or  suppose  any  end  of  it, 
or  be  Mop|»ed  any  where  in  its  progress  in  this  space,  how  far  SDever 
it  extends  its  thoughts.  Any  bounds  made  widi  body,  even  adaman- 
tine walls,  are  so  far  from  putting  a  atop  to  the  mind  in  its  farther  pro- 
gress in  this  space  and  extension,  that  it  rather  hcilitatea  than  enlarge* 
it!  for  so  for  as  thatbody  reaches,  so  far  no  one  can  doubt  of  extension ; 
and  when  we  are  come  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  body,  what  is  ttiere 
that  can  there  put  a  stop,  and  satisfy  the  mind  that  it  is  at  the  end  of 
•pace,  «4en  it  perceives  it  is  not ;  nay,  when  it  is  satisfied  tbat  body  itself 
can  move  into  it?  For  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  motion  of  the  body  that 
tbere  (bonld  be  an  empty  space,  though  ever  so  little,  here  amongst 
bodies;  and  it  be  possible  for  body  to  move  in  or  through  that  empty 
space ;  nay,  it  is  impossible  for  any  particle  of  matter  to  move  but  into 
■n  empty  apace;  tlie  same  possibility  of  a  body's  moving  into  a  void 
spaee,  beyond  tJie  utmost  bounds  of  body,  as  well  as  into  a  void  space 
■ntenpersed  amongst  bodies,  will  always  remain  clear  and  evident,  th« 
idea  of  emp^  pnre  space,  whether  wi^in,  or  beyond  the  confines  of  aD 
bodies,  bein^  exacdy  the  same,  differing  not  in  nature,  though  in  bulk ; 
and  there  bemg  nothing  to  hinder  body  frun  moving  into  it.  So  that 
wherever  die  mind  places  itself  by  any  diought,  either  amongst,  or  re- 
mote from  all  bodies,  it  can,  in  this  uniform  idea  or  space,  no  where 
find  any  bounds,  any  end;  and  so  must  necessarily  conclude  it,  by  the 
Tory  nature  and  idea  (tf  each  part  of  it,  to  be  actually  infinite. 

4  5,  And  so  of  duration. — As  by  die  power  we  find  in  ourselves  of 
repeatiag,  as  ofien  as  we  will,  any  idea  of  space,  we  get  the  idea  of 
tnmensi^ )  so,  by  being  able  to  repeat  die  idea  of  any  length  of  dura- 
tkm  we  Inve  in  our  minds,  widi  all  the  endless  addition  of  number,  wa 
come  by  the  idea  of  eternity.  For  we  find  in  ourselves,  we  can  no 
man  come  to  the  end  of  such  repeated  ideas,  than  we  can  come  to  die 
end  of  number,  which  every  one  perceives  he  cannot.  But  here  again 
it  b  another  question,  quite  different  from  our  having  an  idea  of  eter- 
aity,  to  know  whether  there  were  any  real  being,  whose  duration  has 
been  eternal.  And  as  to  this,  I  say,  he  that  considers  something  now 
irily  come  to  something  eternal.     But  having 


•poke  of  &m  in  another  place,  I  shall  here  say  no  more  of  it,  but  pro- 
ceed on  to  some  other  considerations  of  our  idea  of  infinity. 

^  6.  fVhy  other  ideas  are  net  cap^le  of  infinity, — If  it  be  so,  tbat 
our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from  the  power  we  observe  in  ourselves,  of 
repeating  without  end  our  own  ideas,  it  may  be  demanded,  "  Why  we 
do  not  attribute  infinity  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  diose  of  space  and 
daratioB ;  since  they  may  be  as  easily,  and  as  often,  repeated  in  our 

i.,v,i,in(Li 
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jniods-as  theo^r;  dud  yet  nobody  ever  thinkB  of  infioite  sweetness  or 
iofinite  whiteness,  thougb  he  can  repeat  the  idea  of  sweet  or  white,  as 
frequently  as  those  of  a  yard  or  a  day  i"  To  which  I  answer,  all  the 
ideas  thut  are  considered  as  having  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase 
by  the  addition  of  any  equal  or  less  parts,  afford  us,  by  their  repetition, 
the  idea  of  iuiioity ;  because,  with  this  endless  repetition,  there  is  con- 
tinued an  enlargement,  of  which  there  can  be  no  end.  But  in  other 
ideas  it  is  not  so ;  for  to  the  largest  idea  of  extension  or  duration,  that 
J  at  present  have,  the  addition  of  wy  of  the  least  part,  makes  an  in- 
crease ;  but  to  the  perfectest  idea  I  have  of  the  whitest  whiteness,  if  I 
add  another  of  a  less  or  equal  whiteaess  (and  of  a  whiter  than  I  have. 
J  cannot  add  the  idea),  it  makes  no  increase,  and  enlai^es  not  my  idea 
at  all ;  and,  therefore,  the  different  ideas  of  whiteness.  Sec,  are  called 
d^rees.  For  those  ideas  that  consist  of  paits,  are  capable  of  being 
augmented  by  every  addition  of  the  least  part ;  but  if  you  take  the  idea 
of  white,  which  one  parcel  of  snow  yielded  yesterday  to  youi  sight, 
and  another  idea  of  wlute,  from  another  parcel  of  snow  you  see  to-day, 
and  put  tbem  together  in  your  mind,  they  embody,  as  it  were,  and  run 
into  one,  and  the  idea  of  whiteness  is  not  at  all  increased ;  and  if  we 
add  a  less  degree  of  whiteness  to  a  greater,  we  are  so  far  from  encreas- 
iug,  that  we  diminish  it.  Those  ideas  that  consist  not  of  parts,  cannot 
be  augmented  to  what  proportion  men  please,  or  be  stretched  beyond 
what  they  have  received  by  their  senses ;  but  space,  duration,  and  num- 
ber, being  capable  of  increase  by  repetition,  leave  in  the  mind  an  idea 
ofan  endless  room  for  morej  nor  can  we  conceive  anywhere  a  stop  to 
&  fiirther  addition  or  progression,  and  so  those  ideas  atone  lead  our 
minds  towards  the  thought  of  infinity. 

§  ?■  Difference  between  infinity  of  tpace,  and  ipace  infinite, — ■ 
Though  our  idea  of  infinity  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  quantity, 
and  the  endless  increase  the  mind  is  able  to  make  in  quantity,  by  the 
repeated  additions  of  what  portions  thereof  it  pleases ;  yet  I  guess  w^ 
cause  great  confusion  in  our  thoughts,  when  we  join  infinity  to  any  sup- 
jwsed  idea  of  quantity  the  mind  can  be  thought  to  have,  and  so  dis- 
course or  reason  about  an  infinite  quantity,  viz.,  an  infinite  space,  or  an 
infinite  duration.  For  our  idea  of  infini^  being,  as  I  think,  an  endlees 
growii^  idea,  by  the  idea  of  any  quantity  the  mind  has,  being  at  that 
tmie  terminated  in  that  idea  (for  be  it  as  great  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no 
greater  than  it  is),  to  join  infinity  to  it,  is  to  adjust  a  standing  measure 
to  a  growing  hulk ;  aud,  therefore,  I  think  it  is  not  an  insignificant 
fiubtilty,  if  I  say,  that  we  are  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  idea 
of  the  infinity  of  space,  and  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite,  Tbe  first  is 
nothing  but  a  supposed  endless  progression  of  the  mind,  over  what  re- 
peated ideas  of  space  it  pleases  ■  but  to  have  actually  in  tbe  mind  the 
idea  of  a  space  infinite,  is  to  suppose  the  mind  already  passed  over, 
and  actually  to  have  a  view  of  all  those  repeated  ideas  of  space  whicli 
ait  endless  repetition  can  never  totally  represent  to  it ;  which  canieB  in 
it  a  plain  contradiction. 

^  8.  We  haveno  idea  of  infinite  space. — This  perhaps  will  be  alittle 
plainer,  if  we  consider  it  in  oumbere.  The  infimty  of  numbers,  to  Um 
end  of  whose  addition  every  one  perceives  there  is  no  approach,  easily 
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ifipe«n  to  any  one  thst  reflects  on  it;  Imt  bow  clear  soever  this  idea  of 
^  infinity  of  ouniber  be,  there  is  nothing  ^t  taoie  endent,  than  tiie 
•baurdity  of  tho  actual  idea  of  an  infioite  number.  Wliataoever  posi- 
tive ideas  we  have  in  our  minds  of  any  space,  duration,  or  number^  let 
them  be  ever  eo  ^eat,  ihey  are  still  finite ;  but  when  we  auppose  aa 
mexhaustible  remaiDder,  from  which  we  remove  all  bounds,  and  wfierein 
we  allow  the  mind  an  endlejs  progreBsitm  of  thought,  widnut  ever  com- 
pleting  the  idea,  there  we  have  our  idea  of  tnfini^^  which  though  it 
seems  to  be  ptelty  clear,  when  wa  consider  notiiing  else  in  it  but  the 
option  of  an  end,  yet  when  we  would  frame  in  our.  minds  the  idea  of 
an  infinite  space  or  duration,  that  idea  is  very  obscure,  and  Coniwed, 
because  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  very  different,  if  not  inconaisteat. 
For  let  a  man  iiame  in  hi*  mind  an  idea  of  .any  space  or  number,  aa 
girat  as  be  wiU^  it  is  plain,  the  mind  rests  and  terminates  in  that  idea, 
wludi  is  contrai^  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which  consists  in  a  supposed 
endless  progressun.  And,  therefore,  I  diink  it  is,  that  we  are  so  easily 
confounded,  when  we  come  to  argne  and  reason  about  infinite  ipaca 
pr  duration,  &c. :  because  the  parts  of  such  an  idea,  not  being  per- 
ceived to  be,  aa  they  are  incoosisteDt,  ^  one  side  or  other  always  per- 
plexes, whatever  consequences  we  draw  from  the  other,  as  "an  idea  of 
motioa  not  passing  on,  would  perplex  any  one  who  ^ould  argue  from 
such  an  idea,  which  is  not  better  than  an  idea  of  motion  at  rest ;  and 
such  another  seems  to  me  to  be  the  idea  of  a  space,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  a  number  infinite,  i.  e.  of  a  space  or  number,  which  ih^ 
auDd  actually  has,  and  so  views  and  tenuDates  in ;  and  of  a  space  or 
aomber,  which  in  a  constant  and  endless  enlatging  and  progressioD,  it 
«Bn  in  thought  never  attain  to.  For  how  large  soever  an  idra  of  spaco 
I  have  in  my  mind,  it  is  no  larger  than  it  i^  that  instant  that  I  have  it, 
thou^  I  be  capable,  the  next  instant,  to  double  it ;  and  so  on  in  it^ 
mHvm  :  for  that  alone  is  infinite,  which  has  no  bounds ;  and  that  ttie 
idea  of  infini^,  in  which  our  thoughts  can  find  none. 

^  9-  Number  offord$  u*  tht  clearest  idea  of  tn/intiy.— But  of  all 
vther  ideas  it  is  number,  as  I  have  said,  which,  I  think,  fornixes  ns  with 
■he  clearest  and  moat  distinct  idea  of  infinity  we  are  capable  of.  For 
even  in  space  and  duratioo,  when  the  mind  pursues  the  idea  of  infinity, 
it  there  makes  use  of  the  ideas  and  repetitions  of  numbers,  as  of  millions 
and  millions  of  miles,  or  years,  which  are  so  many  distinct  ideas  kept 
best  by  number  from  running  into  a  confiiaed  heap,  wherein  the  mind 
loa^  itself;  and  when  it  has  added  tc^tber  as  many  millions,  Scc.  as  it 
pleases,  of  known  lengths  of  space  or  duration,  the  clearest  idea  it  can 
get  of  infinity,  is  the  confused  incomprebenaible  remainder  of  endless 
•ddible  ounihers,  which  affords  no  prospect  of  stop  or  boundary. 

§  10.  Ovr  differoit  conteption  of  the  infitiUy  of  number,  duration, 
tad  expantiott, — It  will,  perhaps,  give  us  a  little  farther  light  into  the 
idea  we  have  of  infinity,  and  discoverlo  us,  that  it  is  nothing  but  thein> 
finity  of  number  applied  to  determinate  parts,  of  wliicb  we  have  in  our 
nuods  the  distinct  ideas,  if  we  consider  that  number  is  not  generally 
ihoi^ht  by  us  infinite,  whereas  duration  and  extension  are  apt  to  be  eo; 
which  arises  from  heoce.that  in  number  we  are  at  one  end  as  it  were; 
fw  there  being  in  number  nothing  lesstbananunit,  wetbeieatop,  and 
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are  at  an  end ;  but  in  addilioD,  or  increase  of  number,  we  can  set  no 
boundB;  and  so  it  is  like  a  line,  whereof  one  end  termiiiating  wiUi  us, 
the  other  i>  extended  8ti]l  forwards,  beyoiid  all  that  we  can  conceive ; 
but  in  space  and  duration  it  is  otfaerwue.  For  in  duration,  we  con- 
aider  it  as  if  this  line  ot  number  were  extended  both  ways  to  an  uncw- 
ceivablei  uDdeterminate,  and  infinite  length;  which  is  evident  to  any 
one  that  will  but  reflect  on  what  consideration  he  hath  of  eternity; 
whioh,  I  suppose,  he  will  find  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  turning  (hit 
infinity  of  number  both  ways,  d  parte  ante,  and  a  parte  post,  as  they 
apeak.  For  when  we  would  consider  eternity  ci  parte  ante,  what  do 
we  but,  begiiming  from  oursdves,  and  the  present  time  we  are  in,  re- 
peat in  our  nundi  the  ideas  of  years,  or  ages,  or  any  other  assignable 
portion  of  duration  past,  with  a  prospect  of  proceedmg,  in  such  addi- 
tion, with  all  the  infini^  of  number?  and  when  we  would  consider  eter- 
nity, d  parte  post,  we  Just  after  the  same  rate  begin  from  ourselves, 
and  reckon  by  multiphed  periods  yet  to  come,  still  extending  that  line 
of  number  as  b^ore;  and  these  two  being  put  togedier,  are  ^at  in- 
finite duration  we  call  eternity ;  which,  as  we  turn  our  view  ^ther  way; 
forwards  or  backwards,  appears  infinite,  because  we  atiD  turn  that  way 
the  infinite  end  of  number,  i.  e.  the  power  still  of  adding  more. 

^  1 1.  The  same  happens  also  in  space,  wherein  conceiving  ourselves 
to  be  as  it  were  in  the  centre,  we  do  on  all  sides  pursue  those  indeter- 
minable lines  of  number ;  and  reckoning  any  way  from  ourselves,  a 
yard,  mile,  diameter  of  the  earth,  or  ortiu  magma,  by  die  infinity  of 
number,  we  add  others  to  them  as  often  we  will;  and  having  no  more 
reason  to  set  bounds  to  tiiose  repeated  ideas,  than  we  have  to  set 
bounds  to  numb^,  we  have  that  indeterminable  idea  of  immensity. 

^  12.  Itifinite  dioisibility, — And  since,  in  ^any  bulk  of  matter,  our 
thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmost  divisibility,  therefore  there  is 
an  apparent  infinity  to  us  also  in  that,  which  has  the  infinity  also  of 
number;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  considerations  of 
the  infinity  of  space  and  duration,  we  only  use  addition  of  nuntbers; 
whereas  this  is  like  the  division  of  an  unit  into  its  fractions,  wherein  the 
mind  also  can  proceed  m  infinitum,  as  well  as  in  the  former  additions, 
it  being  indeed  but  the  addition  still  of  new  numbers  :  though,  in  the 
addition  of  die  one,  we  can  have  no  more  the  positive  idea  of  a  space 
infinitely  great;  dian  in  the  division  of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  idea 
of  a  body  infinitely  little;  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as  I  may  say,  a 
growing  or  fugitive  idea,  still  in  a  boundleas  progression,  that  can  stop 
no  where. 

^  13.  jVo  positive  idea  of  infinity. — Though  it  be  hard,  I  think,  to 
find  any  one  so  absurd  as  to  say,  be  has  the  positive  idea  of  en  actual 
infinite  number ;  the  infini^  whereof  lies  only  in  a  power  still  of  adding 
any  combination  of  units  tojany  fonoer  number,  and  that  as  long,  and 
as  much,  as  one  will;  the  like  also  being  in  the  infinity  of  space  and 
duration,  which  power  leaves  always  to  the  mind  room  for  endless  ad- 
ditions ;  yet  there  be  thoae  who  imagine  they  have  positive  ideas  of  in- 
finite duration  and  space.  It  wonld,  I  think,  be  enough  to  destroy  any 
sach  positive  idea  of  infinite,  to  ask  him  that  has  it,  whether  he  could 
«dd  to  h  or  no ;  which  would  eaaily  stiew  the  nislake  of  nich  a  positive 
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ides.  We  can,  I  think,  have  bo  poeitif  e  idea  of  aoy  ipsce  ct  duntioo^ 
wfcidi  is  not  made  up  of,  and  oomnensurate  to,  repeatad  oumben  <^ 
feefr  or  jaoJs,  or  di^  and  year*,  wluch  are  ^e  common  meaaurei 
whereof  we  have  tbe  ideas  in  our  minda,  and  whereby  -wa  judge  of  the 
peatness  of  this  sort  of  qmntitiefl.  And,  therefore,  since  an  idea  of 
nfiute  space  or  duration  must  needs  be  made  up  of  inBsite  parts,  it 
can  have  no  odier  infinity  than  that  of  number,  cs^abla  sdU  of  ferther 
additton ;  but  not  an  actual  positire  ides  of  a  number  infinite.  For,  I 
think,  it  is  evident,  diat  tbe  addition  of  finite  ihin^  togellier  (as  are  all 
kngtba,  whereof  we  have  tbe  positive  ideas),  can  never  otheiwise  pn>- 
dace  the  idea  of  infinity,  than  as  nuoibertdoes;  which  consisting  of 
additSDOB  of  infinite  units  one  to  another,  suggests  the  idea  of  infinite, 
only  by  a  power  we  find  we  have  of  still  increasing  the  sum,  and  adding 
maie  irf"  the  same  kind,  wid»>nt  coming  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  aucE 
progreaaion. 

^  14.  They  wbo  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to  be  positive, 
•eon  to  me  (o  do  it  by  a  ^asaot  argument,  taken  from  the  negation 
of  an  end,  which  bemg  negabve.  tbe  negation  of  it  is  positive.  He 
ibat  considers  that  tbe  end  is,  in  body,  but  tbe  estremity  or  superficiea 
of  that  body,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  forward  to  grant,  ihat  tbe  end  is  a 
bare  nef^ve :  and  he  tliat  perceives  the  end  of  his  pen  is  blade  or 
white,  will  be  apt  to  think,  ttiat  the  end  is  ■omediing  more  than  a  pure 
me^pidoa.  Nor  is  it,  vrhra  applied  to  duraticn,  tbe  bare  negation  of 
eaiHence,  bnt  flu>re  properly  (he  last  moment  of  it.  But  if  they  will 
fane  tbe  and  to  be  nothii^  but  the  bare  negation  of  existence,  I  am 
Bupe  thty  canaot  deny  but  die  beginning  is  the  first  ingtant  of  being, 
and  is  not  by  any  body  conceived  to  be  a  bare  negation;  and,  therefore, 
by  their  own  ai^ument,  the  idea  of  eternal,  d  parte  ante,  or  of  a  dora- 
iion  without  a  beginning,  is  but  a  negativB  idea. 

§  Id.  What  is  positive,  what  itega/tue,  in  our  tdles  ofa^imie. — ^Tbe 
idea  of  infinite,  has,  I  confess,  something  of  positive  in  all  thoae  things 
w«  ^>idy  to  it.  When  we  would  dink  trf'  infinite  space  or  duration, 
we,  at  first  step,  usually  make  some  very  large  idea,  as,  perhaps,  of 
millioiia  of  a^et  or  miles,  which  poisibiy  vre  double  and  multiply 
several  times.  All  that  wc  thus  amass  together  in  our  fiioughts,  is  po- 
■itiTe,  and  the  asaetnblage  of  a  great  munfaer  of  positive  ideas  of  space 
or  duratioo.  But  what  still  remains  beyond  this,  we  have  no  more  a 
positive  distinct  notioo  of,  than  a  mariner  has  of  die  depth  of  the  sea, 
vriieie  having  let  down  a  large  portion  of  his  sonnding-bne,  he  resches 
■o  bottom :  whereby  he  knows  the  depth  to  be  so  many  fathoms  and 
More ;  bnt  bow  much  diat  more  is,  be  h^fa  no  distinct  notion  at  all  i 
asd  could  be  always  supply  new  line,  and  find  tbe  plummet  always  sink, 
widioat  ever  stof^ng,  be  would  be  soroethiug  in  the  posture  of  the 
miod  fwn*jpg  ^r  a  complete  and  positive  idea  of  infinity.  In  which 
case,  let  this  line  be  ten,  or  ten  tfaoinand,  fitfaoms  long,  it  equally  dis- 
oovers  what  is  beyond  it ;  and  gives  only  dits  confiieed  and  comparative 
idea,  that  Ais  is  not  aU,  but  one  may  yet  go  farther.  So  mncfa  as  the 
mind  c<miprehends  of  any  space.  It  has  a  positive  idea  of:  but  in  en* 
deavouring  to  make  it  infinite,  it  being  alvri^  eniai^ng,  always  advsnc- 
iag,  tiie  icfea  is  still  imperfect  and  incomplete.     So  much  apace  as  the 
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mind  tales  a  view  of  in  its  contemtdatioo  of  greatness,  is  a  clear,  pib* 
tiire,  and  positive  in  the  understanding:  hot  infinite  is  still  greater. 
1,  Then  toe  idea  of  so  ntucb,  is  po8iti*e  and  clear.  S,  The  idea  of 
greater,  is  also  clear,  but  it  is  but  a  comparative  idea,  viz.,  the  idea  of 
so  mndi  greater  as  cannot  be  comprehended  j  and  this  is  plainly  nega- 
tive, not  positive.  For  he  has  no  positive  clear  idea  of  the  largeness  of 
any  ext^ion  (which  is  that  sought  for  in  the  idea  of  infinite),  that  has 
not  a  comprehensive  idee  of  the  dimensions  of  it;  and  such,  nobody, 
I  think,  pretends  to  in  what  is  infinite.  For  to  say  a  man  has  a  poo- 
tive  clear  idea  of  any  quantity,  without  knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  a* 
reasonable  as  to  say,  he  has  the  positive  clear  idea  of  the  number  of  the 
sands  on  the  sea-shore,  who  knows  not  bow  many  there  be ;  but  only 
tbat  they  are  more  than  twenty.  For  just  such  a  perfect  and  positive 
idea  has  he  of  an  infinite  space  or  duration,  who  says,  it  is  larger  than 
the  extent  or  duration  of  ten,  one  hundred,  one  thousand,  or  any  otfaei^ 
number  of  miles  or  years,  whereof  be  has,  ur  can  have,  a  positive  idea; 
whidi  is  all  the  idea,  I  think,  we  have  of  infinite.  So  that  what  lies 
beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  infinity,  lies  in  obscurity ;  and  has  the 
indeterminate  confusion  of  a  negative  idea,  wherein  I  know  I  neither 
do  nor  can  comprehend  all  I  would,  it  being  too  large  for  a  finite  and 
narrow  capacity  :  and  that  cannot  but  be  very  far  from  a  poutive  com- 
plete idea,  wherein  the  greatest  part  of  what  I  would  comprebend,  is 
left  out,  under  tiK  indeterminate  intimation  of  being  still  greater.  For 
to  say,  that  having  in  any  quantity  n'.easured  so  much,  or  gone  so  far, 
you  are  not  yet  at  the  end,  is  only  to  say,  that  that  quantity  is  greater. 
So  that  the  negadou  of  an  end,  in  any  quantity,  is,  in  other  words,  only 
to  say,  that  it  is  bigger :  and  a  total  negation  of  an  end,  is  but  carrying 
this  bigger  still  vrith  you,  in  all  the  progressions  your  thoughts  shall 
make  ui  quantity ;  artd  addiug  this  idea  of  still  greater,  to  all  the  ideas 
you  have,  or  can  he  supposed  to  have,  of  quantity.  Now,  whether  such 
an  idea  as  that  be  positive,  I  leave  any  one  to  consider. 

§  l6.  We  have  noponlive  idea  of  an  ii^mite  duration. — I  ask  those 
who  say  they  have  a  positive  idea  of  eternity,  whether  their  idea  of  du- 
ration includes  in  it  succession  or  aoti  If  it  does  not,  they  ought  to 
shew  the  difference  of  their  notion  of  duration,  when  applied  to  an 
eternal  being,  and  to  a  finite  :  since,  perhaps,  there  may  be  others,  as 
welt  as  I,  who  will  own  to  them  their  weakness  of  understanding  in  this 
point ;  and  acknowledge  tbat  the  notion  they  have  of  duration,  forces 
them  to  conceive,  that  whatever  has  duration,  is  of  a  longer  continuance 
to-day  than  it  was  yesterday.  If  to  avoid  succession  in  external  exist- 
ence, they  recur  to  the  punctmn  stans  of  the  sdKools,  I  suppose  they 
will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter,  or  help  us  to  a  more  clear  and 
positive  idea  of  infinite  duration,  there  beinenotbing  more  inconceivable 
to  me.thandurationwidiout  succession.  Besides,  that  punc/unstansi 
if  it  fflgnify  any  thing,  being  non  quantum,  finite  or  infimte,  cuux>t  be-< 
long  to  it.  But  if  our  weak  apprebeonons  caimot  separate  succession 
from  any  duration  vi^iatsoever,  our  idea  of  etemi^  can  be  nodiing  but 
of  infinite  succession  of  mimentB  of  duratioUr  wherein  any  thing  does 
exist ;  and  whether  any  one  has,  or  can  have,  a  positive  idea  of  an  ac? 
tual  infinite  number,  1  leave  him  to  consider,  till  his  infinite  number  b^ 
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aa  great,  that  he  himself  can  add  no  more  to  it ;  and  as  long  as  be  caa 
iocreaae  it,  I  doubt  he  himself -will  think  the  idea  he  hath  t^  it,  a  little 
too  scanty  for  positive  infinity. 

^  )  7>  I  thiijt  it  uaavoidable  for  every  considering  rational  creatore, 
dist  will  but  esamine  his  own,  or  any  other,  existeuce,  to  hare  the 
notion  of  an  eternal  wise  Being,  who  had  no  beginning :  and  such  an 
idea  of  infinite  duration,  I  am  sure  I  have.  But  this  negation  of  a 
be^nning,  being  but  the  negation  of  a  positive  thing,  scarce  gives  me 
a  positive  idea  of  infinity ;  which  whenever  1  endeavour  to  ejttend  my 
diougbts  to,  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss,  and  I  £nd  I  cannot  attain  any 
clear  comprehensi<m  of  it. 

§  18.  NdpoHtivt  idea  of  infinite  space- — He  that  thinks  he  has  a 
positive  idea  of  infinite  space,  wilt,  when  he  considers  it,  find  dist  he 
cau  no  more  have  a  positive  idea  of  the  greatest,  than  he  has  of  the 
least,  space :  for  in  this  latter,  which  seems  the  easier  of  the  two,  and 
more  within  oar  comprehension,  we  are  capable  only  of  a  comparative 
idea  of  smallneiM,  which  will  always  be  less  than  any  one,  whereof  we 
have  dte  positive  idea.  All  our  positive  ideas  of  any  quantity,  whether 
great  or  httle,  have  always  bounds;  though  our  comparative  idea, 
whereby  we  can  always  add  to  the  one,  and  take  from  the  other,  faatb 
no  bounds.  For  that  which  remains  either  great  or  little,  not  being 
cwnprehended  in  that  positive  idea  which  we  kave,  lies  in  obscurity; 
and  we  have  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  of  the  power  of  enlarging  the  one, 
and  diminishing  the  other,  without  ceasing.  A  pestle  and  mortar  will 
at  soon  bring  any  particle  of  matter  to  indivisibility,  as  the  acutest 
ifaought  of  a  mathematician ;  and  a  surveyor  may  as  soon,  with  hia 
chain,  measure  out  infinite  space,  as  a  philosopher,  by  the  quickest 
flight  of  mind,  reach  it ;  or  by  thinking,  comprHiend  it ;  which-  la  to 
have  a  positive  idea  of  it.  He  that  thinks  on  a  cube  of  an  inch  diameter,, 
has  a  clear  and  positive  idea  of  it  in  his  mind,  and  so  can  frame  one  of 
>  4  i  i>  ^d  so  on,  until  he  has  the  ideas  in  his  thoughts  of  something 
wy  little ;  but  yet  reaches  not  the  idea  of  that  incoiuprehensible  little- 
ness which  division  can  produce.  What  remains  of  smallness,  is  as  fiir 
from  his  thoughts,  as  when  he  firat  began;  and,  therefore,  he  never 
comes  at  all  to  have  a  clear  and  positive  idea  of  that  amallness  which 
is  consequent  to  infinite  divisibility. 

§  19.  What  it  positive,  what  vegative,  in  our  idea  of  infinite, — 
Every  one  that  looks  towards  infinity,  does,  as  I  have  said,  st  first  glance^ 
make  some  very  large  idea  of  that  which  he  applies  it  to,  let  it  be  space 
or  duration ;  and  possibly  be  wearies  his  thoughts,  by  mulfiplying  in 
bis  mind  that  first  large  idea ;  but  yet  by  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to 
the  haying  a  positive  clear  idea  of  what  remains  to  mske  up  a  positive 
infinite,  than  the  counby- fellow  had  of  the  water,  which  was  yet  to 
come,  and  pass  the  channel  of  the  river  where  he  stood : 


^  20.  Some  think  they  have  a  voritive  idea  of  etemittf,  and  not  of 
ir^ittte  ipaa. — Them  are  some  I  bave  met  widi,  that  put  so  miHa 
d^rence  betweeo  infinite  duration,  and  infinite  space,  that  they  per- 
suade thenuelves,  that  they  have  a  positive  idea  of  eteniity;  but  that 
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diey  bave  not,  nor  can  have,  ai^  idea  of  infinite  space.  The  reason  of 
^ich  mistake,  I  suppose  to  be  this :  that  finding  by  a  due  contem- 
plation of  causes  and  effects,  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit  some  eternal 
being,  and  so  to  consider  the  real  existence  of  that  being,  as  taken  up, 
and  commensurate  to,  their  idea  of  eternity;  but  on  the  other  side,  not 
finding  it  necessary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  apparently  absurd,  that  body 
should  be  infinite,  they  forwardly  conclude,  that  they  have  no  idea  of 
infinite  space,  because  thev  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite  matter.  Which 
consequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected  j  because  the  existence  of 
matter  is  no  ways  necessary  to  the  existence  of  space,  no  more  than  the 
existence  of  motion,  or  the  sun,  is  necessary  to  duration,  though  dura- 
tion uses  to  be  measured  by  it :  and  I  doubt  uot  but  that  a  man  may 
have  the  idea  of  10,000  miles  square,  without  any  body  so  big,  as  well 
as  the  idea  of  10,000  years,  without  any  body  so  old.  It  seems  as  easy 
to  me  to  have  the  idea  of  space  empty  of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  capa- 
city of  a  bushel  without  com,  or  the  hollow  of  a  nutshell  without  a 
kernel  in  it :  it  being  no  more  necessary  that  there  should  be  existing 
a  solid  body  infinitely  extended,  because  we  have  an  idea  (^  the  infinity 
of  space,  than  it  is  necessary  that  the  world  should  be  eternal,  because 
we  have  an  idea  of  inlinite  duration.  And  why  should  we  think  ottr 
idea  of  infinite  space  requires  the  real  existence  of  matter  to  support  it, 
when  we  find,  that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  an  infinite  duration  to 
come,  as  we  have  of  infinite  duration  pastP  Tliough,  I  suppose,  nobody 
Ifaiidu  it  conc^Tsble,  that  any  tiling  does,  or  has  existed  in  that  future 
duration.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  join  car  idea  of  futtire  duration  widi 
present  or  past  existence,  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  make  the  ideas 
of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  to  be  the  same ;  or  bring  agea 
past  and  future  together,  and  make  them  contemporary.  But  if  these 
men  are  of  the  mind  that  they  have  clearer  ideas  of  infinite  duratioD, 
than  of  infinite  space,  because  it  is  past  doubt,  that  God  has  existed 
irom  all  etemi^r,  but  there  is  no  real  matter  co-extended  with  infinite 
space }  yet  those  philosophers  who  ai'e  of  opinion,  that  infinite  space  is 
possessed  by  Ood's  infinite  omnipresence,  as  well  as  infinite  duration, 
by  his  eternal  existence,  must  be  allowed  to  have  as  clear  an  idea  of 
infinite  space,  as  of  infinite  duration  ^  though  neither  of  them,  I  think^ 
has  any  positive  idea  of  infinity  in  either  case :  for  whatsoever  positive 
idea  a  man  baa  io  his  mind  of  any  quantity,  he  can  repeat  it,  and  add  it 
to  the  former,  as  easy  as  he  can  add  together  the  ideas  of  two  days  or 
two  paces,  which  ate  positive  ideas  of  lengths  he  has  in  his  mind,  and 
80  on,  as  long  as  ho  pleases :  whereby,  if  a  man  had  a  positive  idea  of 
infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  he  could  add  two  infinites  togetfier ; 
nay,  make  one  infinite  infinitely  bigger  than  another :  absurdities  too 
gross  to  be  confuted. 

§  S I .  Suppoted  positive  ideas  of  infinity,  catue  of  mistakes. — But 
yet,  if  after  all  this,  there  be  men  who  persuade  themselves  that  they 
have  clear  positive  comprehemnve  ideas  of  infini^,  it  is  fit  they  enjoy 
their  privilege:  and  I  should  be  vny  ghut  (with  some  odiers  that  I 
know,  who  ockncmledge  they  have  Bone  (uch)  to  be  better  informed  by 
their  commmucatioii.  For  I  have  been  hitherto  apt  to  think,  diat  the 
great  and  iiKxtricabie  difficulties  which  per petoally  involve  all  discourses 
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coacaiwirtg  infinttfj  »hrtlicr  of  spaat,  dnntioD,  or  Jiiid>iU^,  have  beea 
the  cotaio  suf  k«  of  a  defect  in  onr  idew  of  infinity,  aod  the  diapnipor-* 
lioo  the  natoie  thnvof  bu  to  the  cOmprefaeaBion  of  our  narrow  capar- 
citiea.  For  wbilat  men  talk  and  dispute  oi  infinite  space  or  dnntion, 
a>  if  tbey  had  as.cMi^alete  and  pcsdtTe  ideas  of  them  a*  the;  hare  of 
die  sames  tbey' use  for  them,  or  m  diey  have  of  a. yard  or  an  hour,  ot 
any  other  determinate  quantity,  it  is  no  w(»der  if  the  incon^irebeDnUe 
nature  of  die  thing  thi^  discoiiisa  «f,  or  reas<m  about,  leads  them  into 
per|dexities  and  ooirtndictiMu ;  and  their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an 
object  too  large  and  migldy  to  be  surveyed  and  managed  by  them. 

^22.  AUtketeideaaJromsiittatiimimd rectum. — Iflharedwelt 
pretty  long  <hi  the  consideratioo  of  diuratioa,  space,  and  numb^ ;  and 
what  arises  from  the  ctrntemplation  of  them,  infini^;  it  is  ptossiUy  bo 
■ore  dian  the  matter  requires,  diere  being  few  simple  ideas,  whose 
nodes  gite  more  exercise  toihe  thongbls  of  men  than  these  do.  I  pre- 
tend not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  latitude  :  it  suffices  to  my  design, 
lo  shew  bow  the  mind  receives  them,  socb  as  they  are,  from  sensation 
and  R&ction ;  and  how  even  the  idra  we  have  of  iofinity,  how  remote 
soever  it  may  seem  to  be  from  any  object  of  sense,  or  operation  of  onr 
mind,  has  nevertheless,  as  all  our  o^er  ideas,  its  original  there.  Some 
matbematiciana,  peritaps,  of  advanced  specutatioiis,  may  have  other 
ways  lo  introduce  into  their  minds  ideas  of  infinity :  but  this  hinders 
■ot,  bat  diat  they  themselves,  as  well  as  all  other  men,  got  ibe  first  ideas 
whicfa  they  had  of  infinity,  from  sensation  and  reflection,  in  the  method 
we  have  here  set  down. 

CHAP.  xvm. 

OF   OTHER    EIHPLB    MODEB. 

^  1.  Modes  cf  motion. — Though  I  have,  in  the  foregoing  cbaptenit 
shewB  how  from  simple  ideas  taken  in  by  sensation,  die  auiid  comes  to 
eitend  itsdf  even  to  infimty;  whkh,  however,  it  may,  of  all  others, 
seem  most  rMDOte  from  any  sensible  perception,  yet  at  last  bath  nothing 
m  it,  bat  what  ia  made  out  of  nm[de  ideas,  received  into  the  mind  t^ 
ibe  senses,  and  afterward  diere  put  tq;ether  by  the  faculty  the  mind 
has  to  repeat  its  own  ideas :  dioiigh,  I  say,  these  might  be  itistances 
cnongh  of  simple  modes  (rf  the  simple  ideas  oS  sensation,  and  suffice  to 
diew  how  the  mind  comes  l^  tbem ;  yet  I  shall,  for  mediod's  sake, 
though  briefly,  give  an  account  of  stmie  few  more,  and  then  proceed  to 
more  com{riex  ideas. 

^  A.  To  slide,  roll,  tumble,  walk,  creep,  run,  dance,  leap,  sk^,  and 
abundance  of  others  that  miaht  be  nmned,  are  words  which  are  a» 
■ocmer  heard,  bat  every  one  mio  undeiatands  English,  has  presandy  in 
his  iMBd  distinct  idm,  which  are  all  but  the  diflerent  modificatioas  of 
notion.  Modes  of  motion  annrer  those  of  eztemion :  twift  and  slow, 
are  two  difierent  ideas  of  motion, the  measures  whereof  are  madeof  the 
distances  of  time  and  Kpace  put  blether;  ao  they  are  complex  ideas 
comprehending  time  and  space  with  motion. 

^3.  Jtfbdcf o/'soMiidi.— Thelikevarie^havawetnBOuflda,    Evei? 
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•rticniite  word  u  s  different  modificatioD  of  sound :  by  which  we  see, 
that  from  die  sense  of  beariog  by  such  oiodificatioiia,  tbe  mind  may  be 
funiisbed  with  diitiact  ideas,  to  ahnost  an  infinite  number.  Sounds 
also,  besides  the  distinct  ciies  of  birds  and  beasts,  are  modified  by  diver- 
sity of  notes  of  different  lengdi  put  tt^ether,  which  make  that  complex 
ides  called  a  tune,  which  a  musician  may  have  in  his  mind,  when  he 
hears  or  makes  no  somida  at  all,  by  reflecting  on  the  ideas  of  those 
sounds,  so  put  ti^ether,  silently  in  his  own  fancy. 
'  §4.  Modes  of  colourt, — Those  of  colours  are  also  very  various :  some 
we  take  notice  of  as  the  different  degrees,  or  as  they  are  termed,  shades 
of  the  same  colour.  But  since  we  very  seldom  make  assemblages  of 
ctdours,  either  for  use  or  delight,  but  figure  is  taken  in  also,  snd  hsa 
its  part  in  it,  as  in  painting,  weaving,  needle-works,  &c>,  those  which 
are  taken  notice  of,  do  most  commonly  belong  to  mixed  modes,  as  being; 
made  up  of  ideas  of  divers  kinds,  viz.,  figure  and  colour,  such  as  beauty, 
rainbow,  8ic. 

§  5.  Modei  of  taite. — All  compounded  tastes  and  smells,  are  also 
modes  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  of  those  senses.  But  they  being 
such  as  generally  we  have  no  names  for,  are  less  taken  notice  of,  and 
cannot  be  set  down  in  writing ;  and,  Iherefoie,  must  be  left  without 
enumeration,  to  the  thoughla  and  experience  of  my  reader. 

§  6.  Some  ample  modes  have  no  name*. — In  general  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  those  simple  modes  which  are  considered  but  as  dilfereot 
degrees  of  the  same  simple  idea,  though  they  are  in  themselves  many 
of  them  very  distinct  ideas ;  yet  have  ordinarily  no  distinct  names,  nor 
are  much  taken  notice  of,  as  distinct  ideas,  where  the  difference  is  but 
very  small  between  them.  Whether  men  have  neglected  these  modes, 
and  given  no  names  to  them,  as  wanting  measures  nicely  to  distinguish 
them ;  or  because  when  they  were  so  distinguished,  that  knowledge 
would  not  be  of  general  or  necessary  use,  I  leave  it  to  the  thoughts  of 
others ;  it  is  sufficient  to  my  purpose  to  shew,  that  all  our  simple  ideas 
come  to  our  minds  only  by  sensation  and  reflection ;  and  that  when  the 
mind  has  them,  it  can  variously  repeat  and  compound  them,  and  so 
make  new  complex  ideas.  But  though  white,  red,  or  sweet,  &c.,  have 
not  been  modified,  or  made  into  complex  ideas,  by  several  combinationi, 
so  as  to  be  named,  and  thereby  ranked  into  species ;  yet  some  others  of 
the  simple  ideas,  viz.,  diose  of  unity,  duration,  motion,  &£.  above  in- 
stanced in,  as  also  power  and  thinlung,  have  been  thus  modified  to  • 
great  variety  of  complex  ideas,  with  names  belonging  to  them. 

§  7.  Why  some  nudes  have,  and  others  have  not,  names. — The  res- 
son  whereof,  I  suppose,  has  been  this,  that  the  great  concernment  of 
men  being  with  men  one  amongst  another,  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
their  actions,  and  the  aigniiying  of  them  to  one  another,  was  most  neces- 
sary; and,  therefore,  they  made  ideas  of  actions  very  nicely  modified, 
and  gave  those  complex  ideas  names,  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
recordaoddisconrseofthose  things  they  were  daily  conversant  in,  with- 
out long  ambages  and  circumlocutiDns ;  and  that  the  things  they  were 
continually  to  give  and  receive  informatioD  about,  m^ht  be  the  easier 
and  quicker  understood.  That  this  is  so,  and  that  men  in  framing  dif- 
ferent cam|^x  ideas,  and  giving  them  names,  have  been  much  governed 

'^-'"'K'^ 
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bftka  end  of  apMcb  io  general  (wtiicb  is  a  vtxy  tfaort  and  expedite  vuj 
of  amveying  tbeir  thoughts  one  to  another),  is  evident  in  ue  names, 
which  in  sevenl  arts  have  been  found  out,  sjod  applied  to  several  com- 
|dcx  ideas  of  modified  actions,  belonging  to  their  several  trades,  for 
di^atclisak«,ia  tbeir  directioo  or  discourses  about  them.  Which  ideas 
ve  ootgeneratly^iaed  iolbfi  minds  of  ntennotcoDversant  about  thes^ 
operaboos.  And  thence  tlie  words  that  stand  for  tbeni,  bj  the  greatest 
put  of  men  of  the  same  language,  are  not  understood :  v,  g,  coUhir& 
driUiog,  filtratioD,  cohobation,  are  words  standing  for  certain  complex 
ideas,  whicfa  being  seldom  in  the  minds  of  any  but  those  few,  whose 
paiticular  enployments  do  at  every  turn  suggest  them  to  their  thoughts, 
iboM  oanes  of  diem  are  not  generally  understood  but  by  smiths  and 
ichjniistf,  who  having  framed  the  complex  ideas  which  these  words  stand 
for,  and  luviBg  given  naipes  to  them,  or  received  them  from  others, 
t^x)a  huaring  of  these  names  in  communication,  readily  conceive  those 
ideas  iadieirmiDds;  as  by  cohobstioD,  all  the  simple  ideas  of  distilling^ 
aod  dw  pouring  the  liijuor  distilled  from  any  uing,  back  upon  the 
remaining  matter,  and  dutilling  it  again.  Thus  we  see,  that  there  are 
grant  vaiiedea  of  simple  ideas,  as  of  tastes  aj»d  smells,  which  have  no 
■anse^  and  of  modes  many  more :  which  either  not  having  been  gene- 
raHy  enoa^h  chaeiwd,  or  else  not  being  of  any  great  use  to  be  tak^ 
aotioe  oi,  u  the  afiuES  and  converse  of  men,  ihey  have  not  had  names 
preBtatliem,andsopaBsnotibrspeci«s.  Thisweshail  baveoccasio^ 
hereaflertooonsideriBoceat  la^e,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  words. 
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'  ^  1.  Saumtiam,  rtnumbrmaae,  eai^mpiation,  £«, — When  the  mind 
liina  its  view  inwards  upon  ibi^f,  and  contemplates  its  own  ^tions, 
tliinkiDK  is  the  first  that  occurs.  In  it  the  mind  observes  a  great  variety 
of  nomficatioas,  and  from  thence  receives  distinct  ideas.  Thus  the 
peroeptioo  wtiioh  actually  accompaiues,  and  is  annexed  to,  any  imprefr. 
lioa  on  the  body,  made  by  an  eitiemal  object,  being  distinct  from  all 
other  Bodificationa  of  thinking,  fumishe?  we  mind  with  a  distinct  idea, 
whidt  we  call  sensation  j  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  actual  entrance  of 
•19  idn  into  the  uadcntaoding  by  the  senses.  The  same  idea,  when 
it  again  recurs  without  Ae  operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external 
MDaoiy,  is  remembrance;  if  it  be  sought  after  b^  the  mind,  and  vtitii 
pun  Nd  endeavour  found,  and  brought  a|ain  in  new,  it  is  recollection : 
rfit  beiield  ibera  long  uador  attentive  consid«ation,  it  is  contemplation : 
iriieo  ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without  any  Deflection  or  regard  of  the 
andetatanding,  it  is  that  which  die  Fieocb-call  reverie;  our  language 
hw  acaroa  a  name  bx  it.  When  the  ideas  tliat  ofier  themselves  (for, 
as  I  have  observed  in  another  place,  i^lst  we  are  awake,  there  will 
ahf^s  be  a  train  at  ideas  succeeding  one  another  in  our  minds),  aifi 
taken  notice  of,  pnd.u  itwete,JegtBtmd  in  the  memory,  it  is  attention: 
when  the  mind,  with  gnat  eamestaesp,  and  of  great  choice,  fixes  its 
▼icw  on  any  idea,  coosQcn  it  od  ail  aides,  and  wiU  not  be  called  off  b; 
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the  ordinaiy  solicitation  of  other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  intention,  or 
vtudy;  sleep,  without  dreamin);,  is  rest  irom  all  these;  and  dreamtiq; 
itself,  is  the  baving  of  ideas  (whilst  the  outward  senses  are  stopped,  so 
that  they  receive  not  outward  objects  with  their  usual  quickness^  in  the 
nincl,  not  suggested  by  any  eslemal  objects,  or  known  occauon,  nor 
under  any  choice  or  conduct  of  the  understanding  at  all ;  and  whether 
that,  which  we  call  ecstasy,  be  not  dreaining  with  the  eyes  open,  I  leave 
to  be  examined. 

^  2.  These  are  some  few  instances  of  those  various  modes  of  think- 
ing, which  the  mind  may  observe  in  itself,  and  so  have  as  distinct  ideas 
of,  as  it  hath  of  white  and  red,  a  square  or  a  circle.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  enumerate  them  all,  nor  to  treat  at  large  of  this  set  of  ideas,  which 
are  got  from  reflection :  thai  would  be  to  make  a  volume.  It  suffice! 
to  my  present  purpose,  to  have  shewn  here,  by  some  few  examples,  of 
vAat  sort  these  ideas  are,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  them ;  especially 
since  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  treat  more  at  large  of  reasoning, 
judging,  volition,  and  knowledge,  which  are  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able operations  of  the  mind,  and  modes  of  thinking. 

§  3.  The  varioui  attention  of  the  mind  ia  thinking.^ — But,  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  an  unpardonable  digression,  nor  wholly  impertinent  to 
our  present  design,  if  we  reflect  here  upon  the  different  state  of  the  mind 
in  thinking,  which  those  instances  of  attention,  reverie,  and  dreaming, 
8u;.  before-mentioned,  naturally  enough  to  su^^t.  That  there  are 
ideas,  some  or  other,  always  present  in  the  mind  of  a  waking  man,  every 
one's  experience  convinces  him;  though  the  mind  employs  itself  about 
them  with  several  degrees  of  attention.  Sometimes  the  mind  fixes  itself 
with  so  much  earnestness  on  the  contemplation  of  some  objects,  that  it 
turns  dieir  ideas  on  all  sides,  remarks  their  relations  and  circumstances, 
and  views  every  part  so  nicely,  and  with  such  intention,  that  it  shuts  out 
all  other  thoughts,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  ordinary  impressions  made 
then  on  the  senses,  which  at  another  season  would  produce  veiy  sensible 
perceptions :  at  other  times,  it  barely  observes  the  train  of  ideas  that 
succeed  in  the  understanding,  without  directing  and  pursuing  any  of 
them ;  and  at  other  times,  it  lets  them  pass  almost  quite  uor^arded,  as 
fiunt  shadows  that  make  no  impression. 

§  4.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  thinking  U  the  action,  not  euence  of 
the  soul. — This  ditlerence  of  intention  and  remission  of  the  miod  m 
thinking,  with  a  great  variety  of  degrees,  between  earnest  study,  voA 
very  near  minding  nodiinjg  at  all,  every  one,  I  think,  has  experimented 
in  himself.  Trace  it  a  little  farther,  and  you  find  the  mind  in  sleep, 
retired  as  it  were  fix>m  the  senses,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  those  motions 
made  on  the  organs  of  sense,  which  at  other  times  produce  very  vivid 
and  sensible  ideas.  I  need  not,  for  this,  instance  in  those  who  sleep 
out  whole  stormy  nights,  without  hearing  the  thunder,  or  seeing  the 
lightning,  or  feeling  tiie  shaking  of  the  bouse,  which  are  sensible  enough 
to  those  who  are  waking.  But  in  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  me 
eenses,  it  often  retains  a  yet  more  loose  and  incoherent  manner  of  think- 
ing, which  we  call  dreaming;  andlastofall,  sound  sleep  closes  the  scene 
quite,  and  puts  an  end  to  alj  appeiraoces.  This.I  think.slmoBteveiy 
one  has  experience  of  in  himsol^  and  his  own  observation  without  4iffr- 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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coh^  leada  bim  Ana  fu.  lliBt  -which  I  wonid  farther  concliida  from 
IwDce, »,  that  nncethe  mind  can  sensibly  put  on,  at  several  times,  seve- 
ral degrees  of  thinking ;  and  be  aometimeB  even  in  a  waking  man  so 
remiM,  as  to  have  thoughts  dim  and  obscure  to  that  degree,  that  they 
■re  very  little  removed  from  none  at  all ;  and  at  last,  in  the  dark  retire- 
ments of  sound  sleep,  loses  the  sight  pertectly  of  all  ideas  whatsoever ; 
ance,  I  say,  this  is  evidently  so  in  matter  of  fact,  and  constant  experi- 
ence, I  ask,  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that  thinking  is  die  action,  and 
■ot  die  essence,  of  the  soul  i  Since  the  operations  of  agents  will  easily 
admit  of  intention  and  reraisaion ;  but  the  essences  of  things,  are  not 
conceived  capable  of  any  such  variation.     But  this  1^  the  by. 

CHAP.  XX. 

OF    MODES    OF    PLEASURE    AND    PAtK. 

^  1.  Pleasure  and  pain  simple  ideas, — Amongst  the  simple  ideas 
wliK^  we  receive  both  from  sensation  and  reflection,  pain  and  pleasure 
are  twoveiy  considerable  ones.  For  as  in  the  body,  there  is  sensation 
barel;  in  itself,  or  accompanied  with  pain  or  pleasure ;  so  the  thought, 
or  perception  of  the  mind,  is  simply  so,  or  else  accompanied  also  with 
lilnsure  or  pain,  delight  or  trouble,  call  it  how  you  pleaae.  These, 
like  other  simple  ideas,  cannot  be  described,  nor  their  names  defined ; 
&e  my  of  knowing  them  is,  as  of  the  simple  ideas  of  the  senses,  only 
ty  experience.  For  to  define  them  by  the  presence  of  good  or  evil,  is 
■0  otberwise  to  make  them  known  to  us,  Iban  by  making  us  reflect  on 
vhat  we  fe^  in  ourselves,  upon  the  several  and  various  operations  of 
good  and  evil  upon  our  minds,  as  they  are  difierently  applied  to,  or  consi- 
iend  by  us. 

§  2.  Good  and  evil,  mkat, — Things  then  are  good  or  evil,  only  in 
Kterence  to  pleasure  or  pain.  Thatwecallgood,whichis  apttocause 
« increase  pleasure,  or  diminish  pain  in  us ;  or  else  to  procure,  or  pre- 
serve, us  the  possession  of  any  other  good,  or  absence  of  any  evil. 
And,  on  the  contraiy,  we  name  that  evil,  which  is  apt  to  produce  or 
iDcrease  any  pain,  or  diminish  any  pleasure  in  us ;  orelse  to  procure  us 
toy  evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  good.  By  pleasure  and  pain,  I  must  be 
udentood  to  mean  of  body  or  mind,  as  they  are  commonly  distin- 
goiAed  i  though,  in  truth,  they  be  only  different  constitutions  of  the 
nod,  sometimes  occasioned  by  disorder  in  the  body,  sometimes  by 
Jhoaghts  of  the  mind. 

J  3.  Our  passiom  moved  by  good  and  eml. — Pleasure  attd  pain, 
diat  which  causes  diem,  good  and  evil,  are  the  hinges  on  which 
oar  passions  lum ;  and  if  we  reflect  on  ourselves,  and  observe  how  these, 
nnder  various  considerations,  operate  in  us ;  what  modifications  or  teo>- 
pets  (^  mind,  what  interna)  sensations  (if  I  may  so  call  them),  they  pro- 
duce in  us,  we  may  thence  form  to  ourselves  the  ideas  of  our  passions. 
(  4.  Love. — Thus  any  one  reflecting  upon  the  (bought  he  has  of  Ae 
mgbl  which  any  present  or  absent  thing  is  apt  to  produce  in  him,  has 
the  idea  we  call  love.  For  when  a  man  declares  in  autumn,  when  be 
ii  catiDg  tbemt  ot  in  spring,  when  there  are  none,  that  be  loves  grapes. 

xa  '■■■     -^-■^'^'>_{i^" 
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it  is  DO  more  bat  that  the  taste  of  grap«a  delightt  him ;  let  an  allendioB 
of  health  or  conadtutioD  deitroy  tbe  delight  of  their  taste>  and  he  theA 
can  be  said  to  love  grapes  do  longer. 

§  S.  Hatred. — On  tbe  cootnry,  the  diou^t  of  the  pain  which  id; 
thing  present  or  absent  is  apt  to  produce  in  ui,  is  what  we  call  hatreds 
Were  Kmy  business  here  to  inquire  any  fsrtber^an  into  &e  bare  ideas  of 
our  passions,  as  they  depend  on  diflerent  modifications  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  I  should  remark,  ttiat  our  love  and  hatred  of  iaaniniate  inseosibl* 
beings,  is  commonly  founded  on  that  pleasure  and  pain  which  we  receive 
from  their  use  and  application  any  way  to  our  senses,  though  with  thur 
destruction :  but  hatred  or  love,  to  beings  capable  of  happiness  or  mi- 
sery, is  often  the  uneasiness  or  delight  which  we  find  in  ourselves,  aris- 
ins  from  a  consideration  of  their  very  being  or  happiness.  Thus  tbe 
being  and  welfare  of  a  man's  children  or  friends  producing  constant 
delight  in  him,  be  is  said  constantly  to  love  them.  But  it  suffices  lo 
note,  that  our  ideas  of  love  and  hatred,  are  but  the  dispositions  of  Ibe 
mind,  in  respect  afpleasure  and  pain  in  general,  however  caused  in  us. 

§  6.  DeMre. — The  uneasiness  a  man  finds  in  himself  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  any  thing,  whose  present  enjoyment  carries  the  idea  of  delight 
with  it,  is  that  we  call  desire,  which  i>  greater  or  less,  as  that  uneasinew 
is  more  or  less  vdement.  Where,  by^ebyjitmaypeihapsbeofsome 
use  to  remark,  that  the  chief,  if  not  only  spur  to  human  industry  and 
action,  is  uneasiness.  For  whatsoever  good  ii  proposed,  if  its  absence 
canaes  no  displeasure  or  pain  with  it ;  if  a  man  be  easy  aftd  content 
without  it,  there  is  ho  desire  of  it,  nor  endeavour  after  it;  there  is  do 
more  but  a  bafe  velleity,  the  term  used  to  signify  the  lowest  degree  of 
desire,  andthat  which  is  next  to  none  at  all,  when  lhei«  is  so  little  uDe»- 
siness  in  the  absence  of  any  thing,  that  it  carries  a  man  no  farther  than 
some  faint  wishes  for  it,  without  any  more  effectual  or  vigorous  use  of 
the  meaas  to  attain  it.  Desire  also  is  stoppedor  abated  by  the  opinion 
of  the  impossibility  or  unattainableness  of  tbe  good  proposed,  as  far  «• 
&e  uneasiness  is  cored  or  allayed  by  that  consideration.  This  might 
carry  our  thoughts  farther,  were  it  seasonable  in  this  place. 

§  7-  Joy. — Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  present  or  assured  approaching  possession  of  a  good ;  and  we  are 
then  possessed  of  any  good,  when  we  have  it  so  in  our  power,  that  we 
can  use  it  when  we  please.  Thus  a  man  almost  starved,  has  joy  at  the 
arrival  of  relief,  even  before  be  has  the  pleasure  of  using  it:  and  a  father, 
in  whMn  the  very  well-beiag  of  his  childreo  causes  delight,  is  alwaya, 
as  long  as  his  children  are  in  such  a  state,  in  the  possession  of  that  good; 
fat  he  needs  but  to  reflect  on  it,  to  have  that  pLeasuie. 

§  8.  Sorrovr. — Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind,  upon  tbe  bought 
of  a  good  lost,  which  might  have  been  enjoyed  longer;  or  the  sense  of 
a  present  evil. 

I  g.  Hope.' — Hope  is  that  pleasure  in  the  mind  which  every  one 
finds  in  himsdf,  up<Mi  the  thought  of  a  profitable  future  enjoyment  of 
fttfaingwhich  is  aptto  ddtgbt  him. 

^  10.  Fear. — Fear  is  an  uneuineai  of  the  mind,  upon  the  tfiou|^t 
ol  future  evil  likely  to  be&l  us. 

§  11.  Dupotf. — ^Despair  is  tbe  thought  of  die  unattainableDeaa  of 
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•ay  ^ood,  iriiicfa  voiles  difftrently  id  men's  miodi,  sometimes  prodncu^ 
DBeasiiiesB  or  paiii,  Bometimefl  re«t  and  indolency. 

§  IS.  An^. — Anger  is  uneasiness  or  discomposure  of  the  mind, 
spoD  the  receipt  of  any  injuiy,  with  a  present  purpose  of  revenge. 

§  13.  £m^. — Emy  is  an  uneasiness  of  Uie  mind,  gaused  b;  the 
CMisideration  of  a  good  we  desire,  ohtained  b;  one  we  think  should  not 
have  had  it  before  us, 

§  14.  TTAafjMiMHffu a^/men  iWe.—The8etwola8t,envyandanger, 
not  beingf  caused  by  pain  and  pleasure  simply  in  themselves,  but  having 
B  them  some  miked  contiderations  of  ourselves  and  others,  are  Dot, 
Ib^efore,  to  be  found  in  all  men,  because  those  other  parts  of  valuing 
their  merits,  or  intending  revenge,  are  wanting  in  them :  but  all  the  rest 
tsnninating  purely  in  pain  and  pleasure,  are,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  all 
aKB,  For  we  love,  deiire,  rejoice,  and  hope,  only  in  respect  of  plea- 
sure ;  we  hate,  tear,  and  grieve,  oiriy  in  respect  of  pain  ultimately :  in 
Smo,  all  these  passions  are  moved  by  ihmgs,  only  as  they  appear  to  be 
Ihe  causes  of  pleasure  and  pain,  or  to  have  pleasure  and  paiu  some  waj 
or  other  annexed  to  them.  Thus  we  extend  our  hatred  usually  to  the 
aubject  (at  least  if  a  sensible  or  voluntary  agent)  which  has  produced  paio 
in  US,  because  the  fear  it  leaves  is  a  constant  pain :  but  we  do  not  so 
CtHistantly  love  what  has  done  us  good,  because  pleasure  operates  not 
•o  strongly  on  us  as  pain,  and  because  we  are  not  so  ready  to  have 
hope  it  will  do  Bu  again.     But  this  by  the  by. 

§  15.  Pieature  axd  pain,  what. — By  pleasure  and  pain,  delight  and 
oneaBiBees,  I  must  all  along  be  understood  (as  I  have  above  intimated) 
to  neau,  not  only  bodily  pain  and  pleasure,  but  whatsoever  delight  or 
HoeaMneas  is  felt  by  us,  whether  arising  from  any  grateful  or  nuaccept- 
oble  sensation  and  reflection. 

§  16.  It  is  finther  to  be  considered,  that  in  reference  to  the  passions, 
ikt  lemoval  or  lasseoing  of  a  pain  is  considered,  and  operates  as  a 
pleasure :  and  the  loss  or  diminiahibg  of  a  pleasure,  as  a  pain, 
.  §  17.  Shame. — The  passions,  too,  have  most  of  them  in  most  per- 
■ODS  operations  on  die  body,  and  cause  various  changes  in  it ;  which 
DQt  htutg  always  sensible,  do  not  make  a  necessary  part  of  the  idea  of 
each  passicm.  For  ahame,  which  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind,  upon 
Ibe  thmigfat  of  bavii^  done  something  which  is  indecent,  or  will  lessen 
Ae  valued  eateem  vt^iich  others  have  for  us,  has  not  always  blushing 
■cconpon^Bg  it. 

^  18.  TAoe  tttitoMei  to  sAetc  koK  our  ideat  of  the  pasaotu  are  got 
fivm  sfluatton  and  reflectum. — I  would  not  be  mistaken  here,  as  u  I 
meant  this  as  a  discourse  of  the  passions ;  they  are  many  more  than 
thew  I  have  here  named :  and  those  I  have  taken  notice  of,  would 
each  of  tfaena  require  a  much  lai^r  and  more  accurate  discourse.  I 
iMve  only  menliooed  these  here,  as  so  many  instances  of  modes  of  plea- 
awe  aod  pain  reeuhii^  in  our  minds  from  various  considerations  of  good 
and  evil.  I  might,  perhaps,  have  instanced  in  other  modes  of  pleasure 
■■d  pMD  more  simple  thui  these,  as  the  piuo  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
the  pleMure  of  eatiag  and  drinking  to  remove  them ;  the  psun  of  tender 
47«s,  and  ^  fietmae  of  muw  i  pain  from  captious  uninttructive 
wratigliBg,  and  the  fiewureofralitHul  conversation  with  a  friend,  or  of 
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well  dirMUd  abidy  in  the  learch  aad  discom^  of  truth.  But  the  paa- 
aions  being  of  much  more  coucenimeDt  to  uh,  I  rather  made  choice  to 
inBtance  in  them,  and  shew  how  the  ideas  we  have  of  them  are  derived 
from  aensadoD  and  reflection. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  POWEB. 

^  I.  Thii  idea  how  got. — The  mind  being  every  da;  informed  bjthe 
senses,  of  the  alteration  of  tho§e  simple  ideas  it  observes  in  things  with- 
out, and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an  end  and  ceases  to  be,  and 
another  begins  to  exist,  which  was  not  before ;  reflecting  also  on  what 
passes  within  itself,  and  observing  a  constant  change  of  its  ideas,  soro^ 
times  by  the  impression  of  outward  objects  on  the  senses,  and  some- 
times by  the  determination  of  its  own  choice ;  and  concluding  fVom 
what  it  has  so  constantly  observed  to  have  been,  that  the  bke  diangea 
will  for  the  fiiture  be  made  in  ihe  same  things,  by  like  agents,  and  t^ 
Ae  like  n-ays  ;  considers  in  one  thing  the  possibility  of  having  any  of  its 
simple  ideas  changed,  and  in  another  the  peasibility  of  making  Aai 
change ;  and  so  comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.  Thus  we 
say,  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  i.  e.  to  destnc^  the  consistency  of  ^ 
insensible  parts,  and  consequendy  its  hardness,  and  make  it  fluid ;  and 
gold  has  a  power  to  be  melted :  that  the  sun  has  a  power  to  blanch 
wax,  and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  sun,  whereby  the  ydlow- 
ness  is  destroyed,  and  whiteness  made  to  exist  in  its  room.  In  which, 
and  the  like  cases,  the  power  we  consider,  is  in  reference  to  the  change 
of  perceivable  ideas.  For  we  cannot  observeany  alteration  to  be  made 
in,  or  operation  upon,  any  thing,  but  by  the  observable  change  of  its 
sensible  ideas  ;  nor  conceive  any  alteration  to  be  made,  hut  by  con- 
ceiving a  change  of  some  of  its  ideas. 

^  S.  Power  active  aTtd passive. — Power,  thus  considered,  is  two-fold, 
viz.,  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive,  any  change  ;  the  one  may  be 
called  active,  and  the  other  passive,  power.  Whether  matter  be  not 
wholly  destitute  of  active  po\ver,  as  its  author,  God,  is  tnily  above  *ll 
passive  power;  and  whedier  the  intennediate  state  of  created  spirits  be 
not  that  alone  which  is  capable  of  both  active  and  passive  power,  may  ' 
be  worA  consideration.  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  that  inquiry,  my 
present  business  being  not  to  search  into  the  original  of  power,  but  how 
we  come  by  the  idea  of  it.  But  since  active  powers  make  so  great  a 
part  of  our  complex  ideas  of  natural  substances  (as  we  shall  see  here> 
after),  and  I  mention  them  as  such,  according  to  common  apprehension ; 
yet  they  being  not,  perhaps,  so  truly  active  powers,  as  our  hasty  thoughts 
are  apt  to  represent  them,  I  judge  it  not  amiss,  by  this  intimation,  to 
direct  our  nuods  to  the  consideration  of  God  and  spirits,  for  Ae  dearest 
idea  of  active  powers. 

§  S.  Power  incbides  relation. — I  confess,  power  includes  in  it  some 
kind  of  relation(a  reUtion  to  action  or  change),  as,  indeed,  which  of  our 
ideas,  of  what  kind  soever,  when  attentively  considered  does  not?  For 
our  ideas  of  eitensioo,  duration,  and  mimber,  do  ^y  not  M  contain  ia 
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them  B  Mcret  rditKm  of  tbe  puta  i  Figure  iikI  motion  have  ■omething 
reUti««  in  them  much  mora  visibly :  ud  seiuible  qualities,  as  colours 
and  smells,  Slc,  nAmt  are  they  but  the  powers  of  different  bodies,  in  re- 
Utioo  to  our  perception?  &c.  And  if  considered  iu  things  themselves, 
do  tbey  not  depend  on  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  parts  ? 
All  which  include  some  kind  of  relation  in  them.  Our  idea,  ^erefore, 
of  power,  I  Ihiuk,  ma;  well  have  a  place  amongst  other  simple  ideas, 
and  be  c<msidered  as  one  of  them,  being  one  of  mnse  that  make  a  prin- 
cipal ingre«lieiit  in  our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  as  we  shall  nere- 
mfier  have  occasion  to  observe. 

I  4.  The  eleareit  idea  of  active  power  had  from  gpirit. — We  are 
abuodantly  furnished  with  me  idea  of  passive  power,  by  almost  aQ  sorts 
of  sensible  things.  lu  most  of  them  we  cannot  avoid  observing  their 
aeoBible  qualities,  nay,  their  very  substances,  to  be  in  a  continual  fiux : 
and,  therefore,  with  reason  we  look  on  them  as  liable  still  to  die  same 
change.  Nor  have  we  of  active  povrer  (which  is  the  more  proper  sig- 
nification of  the  word  power)  fewer  instances.  Since  whatever  change 
is  obaened,  tbe  nuud  must  collect  a  power  somewhere  able  to  make 
that  change,  as  well  aa  a  possibility  in  the  thing  itself  to  receive  it. 
But  yet,  if  we  will  consider  it  attentively,  bodies,  by  our  senses,  do  not 
aK>rd  us  so  clear  and  distinct  an  idea  of  active  power,  as  we  have  from 
reflection  on  the  operadona  of  our  minds.  For  all  power  relating  to 
actioa,  and  there  being  but  two  sorts  of  action  whereof  we  have  any 
idea,  viz.,  thinking  and  motion,  let  us  consider  whence  we  have  the 
dearest  ideas  of  the  powers  which  produce  these  actions.  1,  Of  think- 
ing, bodyafifbrds  us  do  idea  at  all;  it  is  only  from  reflection  that  we 
have  that,  e.  Neither  have  we  from  body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of 
■ration.  A  body  at  rest,  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active  power  to 
move ;  and  when  it  is  set  in  motion  itself,  diat  motion  is  rather  a  pas- 
sion, than  an  action  in  it.  For  when  the  ball  obeys  the  stroke  of  a 
billiard-stick,  it  is  not  any  action  of  the  ball,  but  bare  passion :  also 
when  by  impulse  it  sets  anodier  ball  in  motion,  that  lay  in  its  way,  it 
only  communicates  the  motion  it  had  received  from  another,  and  loses 
m  itself  so  much  as  the  other  received ;  which  gives  us  but  a  very  ob- 
acure  idea  of  an  active  power  of  moving  in  body,  whilst  we  observe  it 
only  to  transfer,  but  not  produce,  any  motion.  For  it  is  but  a  very  ob- 
snue  idea  of  power,  which  reaches  not  the  production  of  the  action, 
bat  tbe  continuation  of  the  passion.  For  so  is  motion  in  a  body  im- 
pelled by  anolber ;  the  conUnuation  of  the  alteration  made  in  it  from 
rest  to  motion  being  little  more  an  action,  than  the  continuation  of  the 
alteration  of  its  figure  by  the  same  blow,  is  an  action.  Tbe  idea  of  the 
beginningof  motion,  we  have  only  from  reflection  on  what  passes  in 
oiKselves,  where  we  find  by  eiperience,  that  barely  by  willing  it^  barely 
by  a  thought  of  the  mind,  we  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies  which 
were  b^ore  at  rest.  So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  have,  from  the  obser- 
vation of  the  operation  of  bodies  by  our  senses,  but  a  very  imperfect, 
«fasc»ife  idea  of  active  power,  since  they  afford  us  not  any  idea  in  tbenw 
sdvea  of  the  power  to  begin  any  action,  either  motion  or  thought. 
£at  if  from  the  impulse  bodies  ara  observed  to  make  one  upon  an- 
olber, any  one  thinks  he  has  n  clear  idea  of  power,  it  serves  as  well  ta 
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my  purpose,  lensatton  being  one  of  those  ways  wberOb^tUiirikidCMHJH 
by  its  ideas:  only  I  thtmght  ft  iKiitb  while  to  consider  here  bytheway, 
whether  the  mind  doih  not  receive  its  idea  of  active  power  clearer  frota 
reflection  on  its  own  operations,  than  it  doth  front  amrestemalseasMion. 

^  5.  Will  and  understanding,  Iwo  pomers. — ^'Hus  at  least  I  think 
evident,  that  we  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  conrinae 
or  end,  several  actions  of  our  minds,  and  motions  of  our  bodies,  barely 
by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the  mind  ordering,  or,  as  it-were,  cont- 
manding  the  doing  or  not  doing,  such  or  such  a  particular  acttoo. 
This  power  which  the  mmd  has  thus  to  order  the  consideratioQ  of  any 
idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it ;  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of  any 
part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice  vtrt&,  in  any  particular  instance. 
Is  that  which  we  call  the  will.  The  actual  exercise  of  that  power,  by 
directing  any  particular  action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we  Call 
volition  or  witling.  The  brbearance  of  that  action,  consequent  to  such 
order  or  command  of  the  mind,  is  called  voluntary.  And  whatsoever 
action  is  perfoimed  without  such  s  thought  of  the  mind,  is  called  invo- 
hmtaiy,  Tlie  power  of  perception  is  that  whidi  we  call  the  under- 
standing. Perception,  which  we  make  the  act  of  the  understanding,  is 
of  three  sorts :  1 ,  The  perception  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  2,  The  per- 
teption  of  signification  of  signs.  3,  The  perception  of  the  connexion 
or  repugnancy,  agreement  or  disagreement,  that  diere  is  between  anj 
of  our  ideas.  All  these  are  attributed  to  the  understanding,  or  per- 
ceptive power,  though  it  be  the  two  latter  only  that  use  allows  n«  to 
■ay  we  understand. 

^  6.  Facaltia. — 'lliese  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.,  of  perceiving,  and 
of  preferring,  are  usually  called  by  anotiier  name;  and  the  ordinary 
way  of  speaking  is,  that  the  understanding  and  will  are  two  faculties  of 
ihe  mind ;  a  word  proper  enough,  if  it  be  used  as  all  woids  should  be, 
•o  as  not  to  breed  any  confusion  iu  men's  thoughts,  by  being  supposed 
(as  I  suspect  it  has  been)  to  stand  for  some  real  berags  in  the  soul,  that 
performra  those  actions  of  understanding  and  volition.  For  when  we 
Aay,  the  will  is  die  commanding  and  superior  faculty  of  the  soul,  that  it 
is,  or  is  not,  free ;  that  it  determines  the  inferior  faculties;  that  it  fot 
tows  the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  &c. ;  though  these  and  the  Hfce 
expressions,  by  those  that  carefully  attend  to  their  own  ideas,  and  coD^ 
duct  their  thoughts  more  by  the  evidence  of  things,  than  the  sound  of 
words,  may  be  understood  in  a  clear  and  distinct  sense ;  yet  I  suspect, 
I  say,  that  this  way  of  speaking  of  Acuities  has  misled  many  into  a  coD- 
Jtised  notion  of  so  many  distinct  agents  in  us,  which  had  their  several 
provinces  and  authonties,  and  did  command,  obey,  and  perform  several 
actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings,  which  has  been  no  small  occasioa 
of  wramting,  obscurity,  and  uncertainty  iu  questions  relating  to  them. 

§  7.  fVhence  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  neeestitt/. — Every  one,  i  diink, 
finds  in  himself  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  put  va  end  to 
several  actions  in  himself.     From  the  consideration  of  the  extent  of  this 

Eowerof  die  mind  over  the  action  of  die  man,  which  every  one  finds  m 
imself,  arise  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  necessity. 
I  8.  Liberty,  what. — AH  the  actions  that  we  have  any  idea  of,  re- 
ducing themselves,  is  has-been  said,  to  these  two,  viz.,  diinking  tM' 
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Aotidn;  tbt*tm»  maBhupowcr  to  tlRBk,or'aot  tbdumk'^  tbawM, 
«r  Bot  to  Biofe,  according  to  die  prefer8nc«  or  dbectiai  of  his  o«B 
aund ;  so  far  is  ■  man  free.  Wherever  tmj  perfomaace  or  forbeartncc 
ire  tiol  eqtiHlly  in  s  nisn's  power;  vlwrenr  doing,  or  not  ttoltig,  will 
not  oqaallj  fblhnr  npon  die  preferenee  of  hit  miild  direcdng  it,  tberc  h« 
is  ooc  free,  ^ngb,  perhaps,  the  actioa  dm;  be  Toluatny.  So  that  ibe 
idett  of  libiTty,  it  the  idea  of  a  poirerin  anjr  ageot  to  do  or  forbear  «» 
pnrttcriu-  aktioD,  according  totbedeterniinatioDol'thougfat  of  AetuuC 
tiriiereby  either  of  d>em  is  preferred  to  the  other ;  i*bere  either  of  tbem 
ii  nc*  HI  the  power  of  the  agent  to  be  produced  b;  fans,  acoonting  to 
ik  volition,  there  be  is  not  at  Hberty ;  that  ^tit  is  uadtx  netxMity. 
So  Ant  liberty  cannot  be  where  there  is  no  thou^it,  no  volition,  no  will  { 
bnt  there  ma;  be  thought,  tilere  may  be  wilt,  there  nay  be  volitioa, 
vriiere  there  is  no  liberty.  A  little  consideration  of  an  obvious  iwtaBce 
or  two,  may  make  this  clear. 

I  9.  Supposa  the  undentanding  and  feUl. — A  tennis-baO,  wfactfacr 
n  motion  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket,  or  lying  still  at  rest,  is  not,  by  any 
Mie,  tden  to  be  a  ftee  agent.  If  we  inquite  into  the  reasge,  we  sbaU 
find  it  is  because  we  conceive  not  fl  tennisJtall  to  diink,  and  nituv- 
quently  not  to  have  my  voKtion,  pieferetice  of  motieB  to  Kit,  or  tfcsr 
•ers£  ;  and,  tfaerefere,  hM  «n  liberty,  la  not  a  free  agent ;  but  all  ih 
botb  lootiDO  imd  rest,  come  mide*  our  idea  of  necessary,  and  are  so 
«riled.  IiLe«riBe,  ft  niafl  fidling iatoifae  wit(ev(ai bridge  breaking  maAa 
ban)',  bos  noi  heieiti  liberty,  is  not  »  fi«e  agent.  For  though  be  h» 
VsKuoD,  tboegh  he  prefen  his  ttot  lilting  to  faHing ;  yet  tte  forbem- 
•Me  of  that  motion  not  being  in  bis  povrer,  ^  stop  or  cessBtiDn  of  that 
rtottoo  foHows  tiot  npon  his  volition ;  aod  therefore,  thenja  he  is  not 
fiee.  So  a  Man  striking  himself,  or  bis  friend,  by  a  contuhive  nelian 
•f  b»  arw,  which  it  b  nut  in  his  power,  by  vobtion,  or  the  directiaA  of 
his  mind  to  stop,  or  fwhear  ;  nobody  thinks  he  faw,  in  tliisi  liberty ; 
Crcry  one  pities  him,  as  acting  tiy  necesnty  and  constraiiit. 

^  lO.  Behngi  not  to  volition. — 'Again,  supf)0se  a  mail  to  be  carried, 
wfadst  faat  asleep,  into  a  room,  where  is  a  peraon  be  longs  to  see  and 
ipeak  with;  md  be  there  locked  fast  in,  beyond  his  power  to  get  oat; 
he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find  himself  in  so  desirable  cootpai^,  which 
he  sl^  wiMogty  in,  i.  e.  prefers  his  stay  to  gdii^  away.  I  ask,  ts  not 
lbs  stay  VolunUryf  I  think  nobody  vrtH  donbt  it;  and  yet,  beinf 
hidted  faat  in,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  net  to  st^,  he  bat  not 
freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that  Hber^  is  not  am  idea  beloi^i^  to  voli- 
6oB,  or  prefemng,  but  to  the  person  having  the  power  of  doing,  or 
fmfeearing  to  do,  according  as  roe  mind  ^ali  choose  or  direct.  Oiw 
idea  of  liberty  reaches  as  ^  as  that  power,  and  no  farther.  For 
i^erever^es  traint  conies  to  check  tftat  power.  Or  cotDptdnon  lakAs-  away 
that  incMcrmcy  of  ability  oil  either  side,  to  act,  or  to  forbesr  actiag, 
Ibere  liberty,  andAnr  notion  of  it,  presently  ceum. 

^11.  VoNintary  oppoted  fa  imoiHAlary,  not  16  trnxtmnf. — We  have 
ittstaitces  enough,  and  often  more  than  eneugh,  in  our  own  bodies.  A 
iMii*s  heart  beats,  and  Ac  bh)odcirc«lates,  iriHcfcit  isnMinfaiBpaw<R', 
by  any  Olonght  or  w^kion,  to  Slop ;  and,  tberefbre,  iu  iMnect  to  thew 
iwM«,  where  rest  ^depen^  not  on  his  ehoite,  nor  woald  follow  tba 
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detenninatHHi  of  hii  mind,  if  it  fihould  pie^  it,  be  v  Bot  a  free  agent. 
Convulsive  motitHW  agitate  bis  legs,  so  that  thoi^  he  wilU  it  ever  so 
much,  he  cannot,  by  any  power  of  his  mind,  stop  their  motion  (as  in 
that  odd  disease  called  chmva  stuicti  vili),  but  be  is  perpetually  danciDg; 
he  is  not  at  liberty  in  this  action,  but  under  as  much  necessity  of  mov- 
iog,  as  a  stone  that  falls,  or  a  tennis-ball  struck  with  a  racket.  On  the 
other  side,  a  palsy  or  Ae  stocks  hinder  his  legs  from  obeying  the  deter- 
mination of  his  mind,  if  it  would,  thereby,  transfer  his  body  to  anolber 
place.  In  aH  these  there  is  want  of  freedom,  though  the  sitting  still 
even  of  a  paralytic,  whilst  he  prefers  it  to  a  removal,  u  truly  vgluniaiy. 
Voluntary  then  is  not  opposed  to  necessary;  but  to  involuulary.  For 
man  may  prefer  what  he  can  do,  to  what  be  cannot  do ;  the  state  he  is 
in,  to  its  absence  or  change ;  thou^  necessity  has  made  it  in  itself  un- 
alterable. 

§  12.  Liberty,  tohat. — As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  soil  is  in 
the  thoughts  of  our  minds;  where  any  one  is  such,  that  we  have  power 
to  lake  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the  preference  of  the  miud, 
there  we  are  at  liberty.  A  waking  man  being  under  the  necessity  oS 
having  some  ideas  constantly  in  his  mind,  is  not  at  liber^  to  think,  or 
not  to  think,  no  more  than  he  is  at  liberty  whether  his  body  shall  touch 
any  other  or  no ;  but  niietber  he  will  remove  his  contemplation  from 
one  idea  to  another,  is  muiy  times  in  his  choice ;  and  then  be  is,  in  re* 
sped  of  his  ideas,  as  much  at  liberty,  as  he  is  in  respect  of  bodies  he 
rests  on:  be  can,  at  pleasure,  remove  himself  from  one  to  another. 
But  yet  some  ideas  to  the  mind,  like  some  motions  to  die  bod^,  an 
such,  as  in  certain  circumstances,  it  cannot  avoid,  nor  obtain  then  ab- 
sence by  the  utmost  effort  it  can  use.  A  man  on  the  rack  is  not  at 
liberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pun,  and  divert  himself  with  other  contem- 
plations ;  and  someUmes  a  boisterous  passion  hurries  our  thoughts,  as 
a  hurricane  does  our  bodies,  without  leaving  us  the  liberty  of  thinking 
on  other  things,  w^icfa  we  would  rather  choose.  But  m  soon  as  the 
miud  r^ains  the  power  to  atop  or  continue,  begin  or  forbear,  any  of 
these  moUons  of  the  body  without,  or  thoughts  within,  according  as  it 
thinks  fit  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  we  theu  consider  the  man  as  a 
free  agent  again. 

^  13,  Necessity,  what. — Wherever  thought  is  only  wanting,  or  the 
power  to  act  or  forbear,  according  to  the  direction  of  thought,  theis 
necessi^  takes  place.  This,  in  an  agent  capable  of  volitioD,  when  the 
beginning  or  ctmtinuation  of  any  action  is  contrary  to  that  preference 
of  his  mind,  is  called  compulsion ;  when  the  hindering  or  stopping  any 
action  is  contrat^  to  his  volition,  it  is  called  restraint.  Agents  that 
have  no  thought,  do  volition  at  all,  are,  in  every  thing,  necessary  agents. 

§  14.  Lib^ty  beloRgt  not  to  the  will. — If  this  be  so  (as  I  imagine  it 
is),  I  leave  it  to  be  considered,  whether  it  may  not  help  to  put  an  end 
to  that  lon{j  agitated,  and,  1  think,  unreasonable,  because  uointelligible 
question,  w-i  whether  man's  will  be  free  or  no!  For  if  I  mistake  not, 
it  foUowB,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  the  question  itself  i»  alti^ethei 
improper;  and  it  is  as  insigmficant  to  ask  whether  man's  will  be  free* 
as  to  ask,  wbedier  his  sleep  be  swift,  or  his  virtue  Mmare ;  liberty  bwag 
as  little  i^pbcaUe  to  the  wnll,  asswiftDess  of  MotiOD  is  (asleep,  oc 

'^-'"'K'^ 
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fqauenem  to  nrtne.  Ever;  one  would  langh  at  the  ■bwudit;  of  >uck 
X  ^oeatioD  as  eitber  of  diese;  because  it  ia  obnons,  that  tbe  modifi- 
cations of  motioii  belong  not  to  sleep,  uot  the  difiei^nce  of  figure  to 
virtue;  and  when  any  od«  well  (XMuiders  it,  1  think  he  will  as  pUinly 
perceive,  that  liber^,  «^h  is  but  a  power,  belongs  only  to  ^ents,  and 
caonot  be  an  attribute  fa  mnHifirarinn  of  the  wiUi  which  is  also  but  % 
power. 

^15.  VoStitm, — Such  is  tbe  difiical^  of  explaining  aad  giving  dear 
Bolioiu  of  internal  actiwu  by  sounds,  that  I  must  here  warn  my  reader, 
dnt  ord«ing,  directing,  choosing,  preferring,  Scc.,  which  I  have  laade 
Me  of,  will  not  distinctly  enough  express  voiition,  unless  he  will  reflect 
<iD  wbit  be  himself  does,  when  be  wills.  For  example,  pr^iriiw, 
which  seenu  perhaps  best  to  expresa  die  act  of  vditioo,  floes  it  not 
precisely.  For  though  «  man  would  prefer  flying  to  walking,  yet  who 
can  say  be  ever  vrills  it?  Vcdhioo,  it  is  plain,  is  an  act  of  the  mind, 
knowingly  exerting  that  domiuon  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part 
of  the  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  witb^holding  it  from,  any  particular 
action.  And  vriiat  is  tbe  will,  bat  the  faculty  to  do  this.  And  is  that 
^Kulty  any  thing  more  in  eflect  than  a  power,  the  power  of  tbe  mind  to 
rfeteimine  its  dionghts,  to  the  producii^,  cootinning,  or  stopping  any 
actioD,  as  Air  as  it  depends  oa  mi  For  can  it  be  demed,  tint  whatever 
i^ient  has  a  power  to  think  on  its  own  actions,  and  to  prefer  their  doing 
4)romiaaion  either  to  other,  has  that  facui^  called  will?  Will  then  ia 
tnlhing  but  audi  a  power.  Liberty,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  power  a 
man  has  to  do  or  forbear  doing  any  particular  action,  according  as  its 
doing  or  forbearance  has  the  actual  preference  in  the  mind,  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  say,  according  as  be  himself  wills  it. 

§  l6.  Powers  bthiigiag  to  agenti. — It  is  plain  dien,  that  die  will  is 
■odung  but  one  power  or  ability,  and  freedom  anodier  power  or  ability  { 
so  that  to  ask,  whether  the  will  baa  freedom?  is  to  ask,  whether  one 
pow^  has  anodwr  power,  one  abili^  another  ability  i  a  question  at  first 
iiglit  too  grossly  absurd  to  make  a  dispute,  or  need  an  answer.  Foe 
who  is  it  niat  sees  not  that  powers  belong  only  to  agents,  and  are  attri- 
butes onij  of  substances,  and  not  of  powers  dLemselvea?  so  that  ibis 
way  of  putting  the  question,  viz.,  whether  the  will  be  free  i  ia,  in  efiisct, 
to  aak,  whether  die  will  be  a  substance,  an  ^ent  i  or  at  least,  to  snp- 
pose  it.  since  freedom  can  propu'ly  be  attributed  to  nothing  else.  If 
freedom  can,  with  any  propriety  of  speech,  be  ^plied  to  power,  it 
may  be  attributed  to  the  power  that  is  in  a  man  to  produce,  or  foiiiear 
prodticing,  motion  in  parts  of  his  body,  by  choice  <»-  preference ;  which 
IS  that  wuch  denominates  him  free,  and  is  freedom  itself.  Buttfany 
oee  should  ask,  whiter  freedom  were  free,  be  irould  be  suspected  not 
to  understand  well  what  he  sud;  and  he  would  be  diought  to  deserve 
Midas's  ears,  who  knowii^  that  rich  was  a  denomination  fi>r  the  pot* 
session  of  ridies,  should  demand  whether  riches  themselves  were  nch. 

417.  However,  die  name  faculty,  which  men  have  given  to  this  power 
called  the  will,  and  vritereby  they  have  been  led  into  a  way  of  talkmg  oi 
tbe  will  as  actii^,m^,byanappropriatMmtbatdiwMi»esils  true  senses 
lene  a  litde  to  pidliate  die  absurdity;  yet  tbe  mSi,  in  tnidi,  siptifiea 
■othing  but  a  power  or  abili^  to  prefier  or  choose;  and  whe&the  wtIK 
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voder  the  name  of  »  fftcutty,  is  coniidered,  u  it  is,  bardy  as  an  ability 
to  do  sometliritg,  the  abiimJity  in  saying  it  is  free,  or  not  free,  will 
easily  discover  itself.  For  if  it  be  reaaooable  to  aappose  and  talk  of 
faculties,  aa  distinct  beings,  that  can  act  (as  we  do,  wben  we  say  tbe 
will  orders,  and  the  will  is  free),  it  is  fit  that  we  should  make  a  speak- 
ing Acuity,  aod  a  walking  bcultj,  aod  a  dancing  faculty,  by  which 
those  actions  are  produced,  which  are  but  several  modes  of  motion; 
as  well  as  we  make  the  "mil  and  understanding  to  be  faculites,  by  which 
the  aEtions  of  chooaing  and  perceiving  are  produced,  whidi  are  but 
several  modes  of  thinking;  and  we  may  aa  properly  say,  ^at  it  is 
the  singing  faculty  sings,  and  Uie  dancing  faculty  dances,  as  that  the 
will  chooses,  or  dial  the  understanding  conceives:  or,  as  is  usual,  that 
the  will  directs  the  understanding,  or  the  understanding  obeys,  or  obeys 
not,  the  will ;  it  being  altogether  as  proper  and  intelligible  lo  say,  that 
the  power  of  speaking  directs  the  power  of  singing,  or  tbe  power  of 
singmg  obeys,  or  disobeys,  the  power  of  speaking. 

^18,  This  wayoftallung,  nevertheless, has  prevailed,  and,  as  I  ^uess, 
produced  great  coniiision.  For  diese  being  all  different  powers  in  the 
mind,  or  in  the  man,  to  do  several  actions,  he  exerts  them  as  he  thinka 
fit;  but  tbe  power  to  do  one  action,  is  not  operated  on  by  tbe  power  of 
doing  another  action.  For  the  power  of  thinking,  operates  not  on  tbe 
power  of  choosing :  nor  tbe  power  of  choosing,  on  the  power  of  think- 
mg;  no  more  than  tbe  power  of  dancing  operates  oo  tbe  power  of 
■inging ;  or  the  power  of  singing  on  the  power  of  dancing,  as  any  one 
who  reflects  on  it  will  easily  perceive;  and  yet  this  is  it,  which  we  say, 
when  we  thus  speak  that  the  will  operates  oo  the  understanding,  or  the 
understanding  on  the  will. 

^  19.  I  grant,  that  this  or  that  actual  thought  may  be  the  occasion  of 
volition,  or  exercising  the  power  a  man  has  to  choose;  or  the  actual 
choice  of  the  mind,  the  cause  of  actual  thinking  on  this  or  (hat  thing; 
as  the  actual  singing  of  such  a  tune,  may  be  the  cause  of  dancing  auch 
a  dance;  and  the  actual  dancing  of  such  a  dance,  the  occasion  of  sing- 
ing such  a  tune.  But  in  all  these,  it  is  not  one  power  that  operates  on 
another;  but  it  is  the  mind  that  operates  aud  exerts  these  powers;  it 
is  tbe  man  that  does  tbe  action,  it  is  the  agent  diat  has  power,  orisable. 
to  do.  For  powers  ue  relations,  not  agents;  and  that  which  has  tbe 
power,  or  not  the  power  to  operate,  is  that  alone  which  is,  or  is  not,  free, 
and  not  tbe  power  itself ;  for  freedom,  or  not  fireedtMn,  can  belong  to 
nothing  but  what  has,  or  has  not,  a  power  to  act. 

^  fiO.  Libertif  belongs  not  to  the  wilL — The  attr^Hitiag  to  faculties 
that  which  belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  occasion  to  this  way  of  Udk- 
ing ;  bat  the  introducing  into  discourses  concerning  the  mind,  with  tbe 
name  of  Acuities,  a  notion  of  their  (grating,  has,  I  suppose,  as  little 
advanced  our  knowledge  in  that  part  of  ounelves,  as  the  great  use  and 
mention  of  tbe  like  invention  of  t&cutdes,  io  die  operatiouBof  the  body, 
has  helped  ns  ia  the  knowledge  of  physic.  Not  that  I  deny  there  are 
faculties,  bodi  in  the  body  and  nrind ;  Aej  both  of  them  have  their 
powers  of  openiing,  dae  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  operate. 
For  nothing  can  operate  that  is  notable  to  operate;  aad  dut  is  net 
able  to  operate,  that  has  no  povref  to  operate.     Nor  do  I  deny,  tfast 
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tfaoM  words,  Rbd  the  like^  tre  ito  bHTe  their  plsce  in  tke  cenHnon  aw 
of  laoguBges  dut  have  made  them  current.  It  loolu  like  t»q  mudi 
afifectatioD  wholly  to  la;  them  by ;  apd  philoDopby  ibwif,  tfapugb  it  likw 
aot  ■  gaudy  dresi,  yet,  wh«D  it  app«ari  in  public,  nuut  have  «o  much 
comphcwtcy,  as  to  be  dotbed  ia  the  ocdinaiy  fashtoo  uid  language  ^ 
the  couDliy,  so  far  aa  it  can  copsiat  with  truth  aodper^iiciiity.  But  the 
&ull  has  been,  that  faculties  have  been  spohea  <^,  and  feprewpled,  w 
•o  nnoj  distinct  agents.  Vor,  it  being  asked,  what  it  was  thM  digested 
the  meat  in  our  stonuchg  i  It  waa  a  ready  and  very  satisbctwy  answer, 
to  say,  that  it  was  the  digestive  (acuity.  What  was  it  that  mtAe  ntg 
Aiag  CODM  out  of  die  body  i  The  expulsive  faculty.  What  moved  i 
The  motive  fheul^;  and  so  in  the  mind,  the  intellectual  fiwulty,  or  the 
ondentanding  understood ;  and  tiie  elective  facitl^,  or  -the  will,  willed 
or  comnandied.  This  is  in  ibort,  to  say,  that  die  ability  to  digert, 
digested ;  and  the  ability  to  move,  moved ;  and  the  abili^  to  uwler- 
stand,  understood.  For  faculty,  abiljly,  and  power,  I  thinly  are  but 
■bflerectf  names  of  the  same  tbiogB ;  wbjch  ways  of  speaking,  when  put 
into  store  intelUgible  words,  will,  I  think,  amount  to  this  much ;  mt 
digefltioD  i*  performed  by  something  that  is  able  to  digest ;  motioo',  b|y 
aomelhing  able  to  move ;  utd  undentanding,  by  sometbiog  able  to 
uDdefstand.  And,  in  truth,  it  would  be  rery  stmnge,  if  it  should  be 
otherwise;  as  strange  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  tp  be  fiiee,  without  being 
^e  to  be  free. 

^21.  But  to  the  agent  or  »an. — TorelurDthentotheiDqttU7abo«t 
liberty,  X  thmk  the  question  is  not  proper,  whether  the  will  be  free,  hut 
whether  a  man  be  free.     Thus  I  think : 

Tint,  That  so  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direction  or  choice  (^  his 
miad,  preferring  the  esislence  of  any  action  to  the  Don-existeuce  of  that 
action,  and  vice  vertd^  make  it  to  exist,  or  not  exist,  so  br  he  is  free. 
Fm*  if  I  can,  by  a  thought,  directing  the  motion  of  my  finger,  make  it 
BKtve  when  it  was  at  rest,  or  vice  vend,  it  is  evident,  that  in  respect  of 
that,  I  am  free ;  and  if  I  can,  bf  a  l^ht  thoi^ht  of  my  mind,  preferrug 
one  to  the  other,  produce  either  words  or  silence,  1  an  at  Uberty  to 
spe^,  or  bold  my  peace ;  and  as  fiir  as  this  power  reaches,  of  acting, 
or  not  adiDg,  by  the  determination  of  his  own  diought  preferring  either, 
so  far  is  a  tnan  free.  For  how  can  we  tbtnk  anyone  neer,  than  tohaw 
the  power  to  do  what  he  will?  And  ao  far  as  any  one  can.  by  prefening 
any  actiOD  to  its  not  being,  or  rest  to  any  action,  produce  that  action 
or  rest,  so  fisr  can  be  do  what  he  will.  For  such  a  preferring  of  actjop 
to  its  absence,  is  the  willing  of  it ;  and  we  can  scarce  lejl  how  to  imagine 
any  being  freer,  than  to  be  able  to  do  what  he  wills,  So  Uiat  ia  respect 
joS  aclioiis,  widiin  the  reach  of  such  a  power  in  him.  a  man  seems  as 
free  as  it  is  possUile  for  freedom  to  make  him. 

§  fi2.  Jh  mpeet  ofvnUine,  a  man  is  not  free. — But  the  inquisitive 
■ind  of  man,  willing  to  diin  off  boia  himsdf,  as  frv  as  he  can,  all 
tfaouglds  of  guilt,  though  it  be  by  putting  hiniself  into  a  worse  state 
than  that  of  fatal  necessity,  is  not  content  with  this :  freedom,  unless  it 
reaches  frvtber  than  this,  will  not  serve  the  turn ;  and  it  passes  for  a 
^ood  plea,  that  a  man  is  not  free  at  all,  if  he  be  not  as  free  to  will,  as  be 
IS  to  act  what  be  wills.    Coocenung  a  man's  liber^,  there  yet,  A«k- 
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fore,  is  raised  this  farther  question,  whether  s  man  be  free  to  will  i 
which,  I  think,  is  what  is  meaat  when  it  is  disputed,  whether  the  will 
be  free.     And  as  to  that  I  imagioe, 

^  S3.  Secondly,  That  willing,  or  volitioQ,  being  an  action,  and  free- 
dom consisting  in  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting,  a  man  in  respect  of 
witling,  or  the  act  of  volition,  when  any  action  in  his  power  isonce  pro- 
posed to  his  thoughts,  aa  presently  to  be  done,  cannot  be  free.  The 
reason  whereof,  is  very  manifest  ^  for  it  being  unavoidable  that  the 
action  depending  on  his  will,  should  exist,  or  not  exist;  and  its  exist- 
ence, or  not  existence,  following  perfectly  the  determination  and  pre- 
ference of  his  will,  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  existence,  or  not-exist- 
ence,  of  that  action ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  will  the  one,  or 
the  other,  i.e.  prefer  the  one  to  the  other,  since  one  of  them  must  neces- 
sarily follow;  and  that  which  does  follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and 
determination  of  his  mind,  that  is,  by  his  willing  it ;  for  if  he  did  not 
will  it,  it  would  not  be.  So  that  inrespect  of  theactof  willing,  a  man, 
in  such  a  case,  is  not  free ;  liberty  consisting  in  a  power  to  act^  or  not 
to  act,  which,  in  regard  of  volition,  a  man,  upon  such  a  proposal  has 
not.  For  it  is  unavoidably  necessary  to  prefer  the  doing  or  forbearance 
of  an  action  in  a  man's  power,  which  is  once  so  proposed  to  his  thoughts  ; 
a  man  must  necessarily  will  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  upon  which 
preference  or  volition,  the  action,  or  its  forbearance,  certainly  follows, 
and  is  truly  voluntary;  but  the  act  of  volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the 
two,  being  that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  man,  in  resptect  of  that  act  of 
willing,  is  under  a  necessity,  and  so  cannot  he  free ;  unless  necessity  ■ 
and  freedom  can  consist  together,  and  a  nnan  can  be  free  and  bound 
at  once. 

^  24.  This  then  is  evident,  that  in  all  proposals  of  present  action,  a 
man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will,  or  not  to  will,  because  he  cannot  forbear 
willing ;  liberty  consisting  in  a  power  to  act,  or  to  forbear  acting,  and 
in  that  only.  For  a  man  that  sits  stitl,  is  said  yet  to  be  at  liberty,  be- 
cause he  can  walk  if  he  wills  it.  But  if  a  man  sitting  still,  has  not  a 
power  to  remove  himself,  he  is  not  at  liberty ;  so  likewise,  a  man's  fali- 
mg  down  a  precipice,  though  in  motion,  is  not  at  hberty,  because  he 
cannot  stop  that  motion  if  he  would.  This  being  so,  it  is  plain  that  a 
man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  give  offwalking.is  not  at 
liber^,  whether  he  will  determine  himself  to  walk,  or  give  off  walking, 
or  no  :  he  must  necessarily  prefer  one  or  the  other  of  them,  walking,  or 
not  walking ;  and  so  it  is  in  regard  of  all  other  actions  in  our  power  ao 
proposed,  which  are  the  far  greater  number.  For  considering  the  VMt 
number  of  voluntary  actions  that  succeed  one  another  every  moment 
that  we  are  awake,  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  there  are  but  few  of  them 
that  are  thought  on,  or  proposed  to  the  will,  until  the  time  they  are  to 
be  done  ;  and  in  all  such  actions,  as  I  have  shewn,  the  mind,  in  respect 
ofwilhng,  has  not  a  power  toact,ornot  to  act,  wherein  consists  liberty; 
the  mind,  in  that  case,  has  not  a  power  to  forbear  willing ;  it  cannot 
avoid  some  determination  concerning  ^them,  let  the  consideration  be  aa 
short,  the  thought  as  quick,  as  it  will ;  it  either  leaves  the  man  in  the 
Male  he  was  before  thinking,  or  changes  it :  continues  the  action,  or 
puts  an  end  to  it.     Whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  it  ordera  and  directa 
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wme  in  praference  to,  or  villi  neglect  of,  Ae  other,  tod  thereb;  eidier 
■be  contmnation  or  cfasnge  becomea  uoavoidably  voluatary. 

§  25.  T/u  will  detenmrted  by  $omet}mg  without  it. — Since  then  it 
ii  plain  that  in  most  cases  a  man  is  not  at  liberty,  whether  he  will  will, 
or  do;  tbe  next  thing  demanded  is,  whether  a  nun  be  at  liber^  to  will 
which  of  the  two  he  pleasea,  motion  or  rest  i  This  question  carries  the 
abaurdil^  of  it  so  manifestly  in  itself,  that  one  might  thereby  sufficiently 
be  oonnDced,  that  liberty  concerns  not  die  will.  For  to  ask,  wbethw 
a  man  be  at  liber^  to  will  either  motioa  or  rest,  speaking  or  silence, 
vliicfa  he  pleases,  is  to  ask,  whether  a  man  can  will  what  he  wills,  or 
be  |deased  with  what  he  is  pleased  widi  i  A  question  tvhich  I  think 
■eeda  no  answer ;  and  they  who  can  make  a  question  of  it,  must  aup- 
poM  one  will  to  determine  tbe  acts  of  another,  and  another  to  determine 
Aat ;  and  so  on  m  ittfinitum. 

I  26.  To  avoid  these  and  the  like  absurdities,  nodnag  can  be  of 
greater  use,tluntoestablifih  in  our  minds  determined  ideas  of  the  things 
uder  consideration.  If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition  were  well  fixed 
in  oar  understandings,  and  carried  along  with  us  in  our  minds,  as  they 
ought,  through  all  the  questions  that  are  raised  about  them,  I  suppose 
s  great  part  of  the  difficulties  that  perplex  men's  thoughts,  and  entangle 
dieir  understandings,  would  be  much  easier  resolved ;  and  we  shoAd 
peroei«-e  where  the  confused  si^ification  of  terms,  or  where  the  nature 
of  tbe  thing,  caused  the  obscurity. 

1 87.  Freedom. — Firtt,  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  remembered,  that 
.  hcedtmi  connsts  in  the  dependence  of  the  existence,  or  not  existence, 
of  an;  action,  up<Hi  our  volition  of  it;  and  not  in  the  dependence  of  any 
actioa,  or  its  contrary,  on  our  preference.  A  man  standing  on  a  difT, 
is  tt  liber^  to  leap  twenty  yards  downwards  into  the  sea ;  not  because 
he  has  a  power  to  do  the  contrary  action,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  yards 
Dpwards,  for  that  he  caunot  do :  but  be  is  therefore  free,  because  be 
faas  a  power  to  leap,  or  not  to  leap.  But  if  a  greater  force  than  his, 
cither  holds  him  ^t,  or  tumbles  him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free  ia  that 
case :  because  the  doing,  or  forbearance,  of  that  particular  action,  is 
BO  loiter  in  his  power.  He  that  is  a  dose  prisoiier  in  a  room  twen^ 
feet  square,  being  at  tbe  north  aide  of  his  chamber,  is  at  liberty  to  walk 
twenty  feet  southward,  because  he  can  walk,  or  not  walk  It ;  but  is  not 
tt  the  same  time  at  liberty  to  do  the  contrary,  i.  e.  to  walk  twenty  fi^t 
northward. 

In  this  then  consists  freedom,  viz.,  in  our  being  aUe  to  act,  or  not  to 
act,  according  as  we  shall  choose  or  will. 

%  28.  Volition,  what. — Secondly,  We  must  remember,  that  volition, 
or  willing,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  directing  its  thought  to  the  production 
of  any  action,  and  thereby  exerting  its  power  to  produce  it.  To  avoid 
nmltiplying  of  words,  I  would  crave  leave  here,  under  tbe  word  action, 
loctxnpreheod  the  forbearance  too  of  any  action  proposed ;  sitting  still, 
or  holding  one's  peace,  when  walking  or  speaking  are  proposed,  ±ough 
mere  forbearances  requiring  as  much  tbe  determination  of  the  will,  and 
being  as  often  weighty  in  their  consequences,  as  the  contrary  actions, 
mj,  on  that  conuderation,  well  enough  pass  for  actions  too :  but  this 
1  say,  that  I  may  not  be  ouitaken,  if,  foi  brevity's  sake,  I  speak  thus, 
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^  Sd.  What  determiaet  the  will. — Thirdly,  The  witl  being  nothing 
but  a  power  in  the  mind  to  direct  the  operative  faculties  of  man  lo  luo- 
tion  or  retit,  as  far  ai  they  depend  on  such  direction :  to  the  question, 
what  ig  it  determines  the  will  i  The  true  and  proper  answer  is,  the 
mind.  Fur  that  which  determines  tJie  general  power  of  directing  to 
this  or  that  particular  direction,  b  riMhing  but  the  agent  itself  eseTcuing 
the  power  it  has  that  particular  way.  If  (his  answer  satisfies  not,  it  is 
plain  the  meaning  of  the  question,  what  determines  the  will  f  is  this, 
what  moves  the  miud  in  every  particular  instance,  to  determine  its 
geiieral  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  particular  motion  or  rest  f 
And  to  this,  I  answer,  the  motive  for  continuing  in  tlie  same  state  or 
action,  is  only  the  present  satisfaction  in  it :  the  motive  to  change,  is 
always  some  uoeasiuess  :  nothing  setting  us  upon  the  change  of  state, 
or  upon  any  new  action,  but  )>nme  uneasiness.  This  is  the  great  motive 
that  works  on  the  mind,  to  put  it  upon  action,  wliich,  for  diortnees  sake, 
we  will  call  determining  of  the  will,  which  I  shall  more  at  l^e  esplaio. 

^  30.  Will  and  desire  must  not  be  confounded. — But  in  the  way  lo 
it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  though  I  have  above  endea- 
voured to  express  the  act  of  volition,  by  choosing,  preferring,  and  the 
like  terms,  that  signify  desire,  as  well  as  volition,  for  want  of  other  worcU 
to  mark  iliat  act  of  the  mind,  whose  proper  name  ia  willing, or  i<ditioa; 
yet  it  being  a  very  simple  act,  whosoever  desires  to  understand  wh^  it 
is,  will  better  find  it,  by  reflecting  on  his  own  mind,  and  observing  what 
it  does  when  it  wills,  than  by  any  variety  of  articulate  sounds  what- 
soever. Thi-s  caution  of  being  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  expressiooB 
that  do  not  enough  keep  up  the  dtiference  between  the  will  and  several 
acts  of  the  mind  that  are  quite  distinct  from  it,  I  think  the  more  necea- 
sary  i  because  I  find  the  will  often  confounded  with  several  of  the  affec- 
tions, especially  desire  ;  and  ooe  put  for  the  other,  and  that  by  men  vAo 
would  not  willingly  be  thought  not  lo  have  had  verj'  di^nct  notions  of 
things,  and  not  to  have  %vrit  very  clearly  about  them.  This,  I  ima^na, 
has  been  no  small  occasion  of  obscurity  and  mistake  in  this  matter,  and 
therefore  in,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be  avoided.  For  Le  that  shall  turn 
hb  thoughts  inwards  upon  what  passes  in  his  mind  when  he  wills,  shall 
see  that  the  will  or  power  of  volition  is  conversant  about  nothing  but 
that  particular  determination  of  the  mind,  whereby,  barely  by  a  thouglit, 
the  miud  endeavours  to  give  rise,  continuation,  or  stop,  to  any  action 
which  it  takes  to  be  in  its  power.  This,  well  considered,  plainly  ahews 
that  the  will  is  perfectly  distinguished  from  desire,  which,  in  the  very 
same  action,  may  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency  from  that  ii^iicli  oar 
wills  set  us  upon.  A  man,  whom  I  cannot  deny,  inay  oblige  me  to 
use  persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I  am  speaking,  I 
may  wish  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  case,  it  is  plain,  the  will  and 
desire  run  counter.  I  will  the  action  that  tends  one  way,  whilst  tay 
desire  tends  another,  and  that  the  direct  contrary  way.  A  man,  wba, 
by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs,  finds  a  doziness  in  his  head,  or 
a  want  of  appetite  io  bis  stomach,  removed,  desires  to  be  eased  too  of 
the  pain  of  lus  feetorhands(forwhereverthereispain,die[e  is  adesne 
to  be  dd  of  it),  though  yet,  whilst  he  apprehends  that  the  Teaioval  *f 
the  painmajr-traaalale  the  noxious  humour  to  amore  yital  part,bn  v& 
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«  never  detennined  to  oDjf  one  action  that  msy  terve  to  remote  tlw 
pain.  Whence  it  is  evident,  ifaat  deiiiing  and  willing  are  two  diatioct 
acta  <^tfae  mind;  and  comequentl;  that  tin  will,  which  is  but  tbepomr 
ot  volitioD,  is  moc^  mora  distinct  from  desire. 

§  31.  {/iiesftiwsf  dtUrmina  the  will. — To  return  tben  to  inquiry, 
what  is'it  tint  delerauDea  Ilia  will  in  r^;ard  to  our  adiousf  And  that, 
upon  second  thoughts,  I  an  apt  to  inMgioe  is  not,  as  is  genwally  sup- 
posed,  the  greater  good  in  view ;  but  some  (and  for-tbe  most  pan,  lbs 
noet  |4«s8ii^)  aoeasiiHSs  a  man  is  at  present  under.  This  is  (h^  which 
successively  determines  the  will,  and  sets  us  upon  tbooe  actions  we  pet^ 
iorra.  T^iia  measiness  we  may  call,  as  itis,  desireiwhichisanDneasi- 
ness  of- the  mind,  for  want  of  some  absent  good^  All  painof  the  body, 
of  wfasit  sort  soever,  and  disquiet  of  the  mind,  is  uneasinesa:  and  with 
(his  is  ahrays  joined  desire,  equal  to  the  pain  oruneaaineesfell;  and  is 
tcaioedistingui^urible  from  it,  Fordemre  being  ncAfaing  but  an  unea- 
nneaB  in  the  want  of  an  absent  good,  in  refel«Dce  to  any  pain  felt,  ease 
is  that  absent  good ;  and  until  that  ease  can  be  attained,  we  may  call  it 
desire,  m^bedy  feeling  pain,  diat  he  witheS  not  to  be  eased  of,  with  ii 
desire  equal  te  that  pain,  and  inseparable  Iran  it.  Besides  this  desira 
of  ease  from  pain,  Uiere  is  another,  of  absent  poaitive  good,  and  here 
abo  the  desire  and  uneasiness  are  equal,  Ai  much  as  we  desire  any 
absent  good,  so  mnch  are  we  in  pain  for  it.  But  here  all  absent 
good  does  not,  according  to  die  greatness  it  has,  or  is  acknowledged  to 
have,  csBse  painequal  to  that  greatness ;  as  all  pain  causes  desira  equal 
to  itself;  because  the  absence  of  good  is  nat  always  a  pain,  as  the  pre- 
•eoce  of  pain  is.  And,  tberefiwe,  absent  good  may  be  looked  on,  and 
consider^,  without  desire.  But  so  ihuch  as  there  is  any  where  of  de- 
sire, so  mnch  there  is  or  iincasiness. 

^  Sfii  Detire  is  uneaibitts. — ^'l^at  desire  is  a  stUe  of  uneasiness, 
every  one  who  reflects  on  himself,  will  quickly  find.  Who  is  there  that 
hu  notfcit  in  desire,  what  the  wise  man  says  of  hope  (which  is  not  much 
diferent  from  it),  tint "  it  being  deferred,  makds  the  heart  sick ;"  and 
that  still  proportionable  to  the  greatness  of  the  desire,  which  sonietimei 
raiaea  the  uneasiness  to  dmt  pitch,  dial  it  makes  people  cry  out.  give 
me  chiMiwi,  give  me  the  thing  desired,  or  I  die !  life  itself,  and  all  its 
ei^oymeiKS,  is  a  burden  diat  cannot  be  borne  under  the  lasdng  and  uu- 
rtnoved  pressure  of  soch  an  uneasiness. 

§  33.  7%e  tmeatineu  ofdexire  deUrmims  tht  mil. — Good  and  evil^ 
preaent  and  absent,  it  is  true,  work  upon  the  mind;  but  that  whidi  im> 
mediately  determines  tbe  will,  from  time  to  time,  b>  every  voluntary 
action,  is  tbe  uneasiness  of  desire,  fixed  on  some  absent  good,  either 
n^ative,  as  indolency  to  one  in  pain ;  or  positive,  as  enjoyment  of  plea> 
■ne.  That  it  is  this  nneannest  that  determines  the  will  to  the  sueces- 
■ive  voluntary  actions,  whereof  the  Rreatesti  part  of  our  lives  is  made 
•p,  and  by  which  we  are  (iondncted  tdrougb  di&rent  courses  to  di&- 
■cnt  ends,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  bodi  ftum  experience,  hnd  the 
KasoQ  of  d>e  thmg. 

^  34.  Thiiitthesfrm^ofaelion. — When  a  man  is  perfectly  ccntrat 
wiui  the  state  be  is  in,  whiCh  is,  <i^n  be  is  perfectly  without  any  unea> 
sbess,  what  industry,  what  action,  what  -will,  i*  th«e  left,  bat  to  cod- 
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dnueinit  ?  Of  this  every  man's  observation  will  satisfy  him.  Aad  thus 
we  see  our  all-wise  Maker,  suitable  to  our  constitution  and  frame,  and 
knowing  what  it  is  that  determines  the  will,  has  put  into  man  the  unea- 
siness ofhunger  and  thirst,  and  other  natural  desires,  that  return  at  their 
seasons,  to  move  and  determine  their  wills,  for  the  preservation  of  tliem- 
selves,  and  the  continuation  of  their  species.  For  1  think  we  may  con- 
clude, that  if  the  bare  contemplation  of  these  good  ends,  to  which  we 
are  canied  by  these  several  uneasinesses,  had  been  sufhcient  to  deter- 
mine the  will,  and  set  us  on  work,  we  should  have  had  none  of  these 
natural  pains,  and  perhaps,  in  this  world,  little  or  no  pain  at  all.  "  It 
is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,"  says  St,  Paul;  where  we  may  see  what 
it  is  that  chiefly  drives  men  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  conjugal  life.  A 
litde  burning  felt,  pushes  us  more  powerfully,  than  greater  pleasures  in 
prospect  draw  or  allure. 

^  35.  The  greatest  positive  good  determines  not  the  will,  but  uneasi~ 
ness. — It  seems  so  established  and  settled  a  maxim  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  all  mankind,  that  good,  the  greater  good,  determines  the  will, 
that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder,  that  when  I  first  published  my  thoughts  on 
this  subject,  I  took  it  for  granted  :  and  I  imagine,  that  by  a  great  many 
I  shall  be  thought  more  excusable,  for  having  then  done  so,  than  that 
now  I  have  ventured  to  recede  from  so  received  an  opinion.  But  yet, 
upon  a  stricter  inquiiy,  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  that  good,  the  greater 
good,  though  apprehended  and  acknowledged  to  be  so,  does  not  deter- 
mine the  will,  until  our  desire,  raised  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us 
uneasy  in  the  want  of  it.  Convince  a  man  ever  so  much,  that  plenty 
has  an  advantage  over  poverty ;  make  him  see  and  own,  that  the  hand- 
some conveniences  of  life  are  better  than  nasty  penury ;  yet  as  long  as 
he  is  content  with  the  latter,  and  Bods  no  uneasiness  in  it,  he  moves  not ; 
his  viiil  never  is  determined  to  any  action  that  shall  bring  him  out  of  it. 
I^et  a  man  he  ever  so  well  persuaded  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  tfaatit 
is  as  necessary  to  a  man  who  has  any  great  aims  in  this  world,  or  hopes 
in  the  next,  as  food  to  life ;  yet  until  he  hungers  and  thirsts  al^er  rigbte- 
ouBoess,  until  he  feels  an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  it,  his  will  wiU  not 
be  determined  to  any  action  in  pursuit  of  this  confessed  greater  good  ; 
but  any  other  uneasiness  he  feels  in  himself,  shall  take. place,  and  carry 
his  will  to  other  actions.  On  the  otlier  side,  let  a  drunkard  see  that  his 
health  decays,  his  estate  wastes ;  discredit  and  diseases,  and  the  want  of 
all  things,  even  of  his  beloved  drink,  attends  him  in  the  course  he  fol- 
lows ;  yet  the  returns  of  uneasiness  to  miss  liis  companions,  the  habitual 
thirst  after  his  cups  at  the  usual  time,  drives  him  to  the  tavern,  tbougb 
be  has  in  his  view  the  loss  of  health  and  plenty,  and  perhaps  of  the  joys 
of  another  life :  the  least  of  which  is  no  inconsiderable  good,  but  sudi, 
as  be  confesses,  is  for  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  palate  widi  a  glaaa 
of  wine,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a  soaking  club.  It  is  not  want  of  viewing 
the  greater  good ;  for  he  sees,  and  acknowledges,  it,  and  in  the  interyau 
of  his  drinking  hours,  will  take  resolution  to  pursue  the  greater  good  ; 
but  when  the  uneasiness  to  miss  his  accustomed  delight  returns,  die 
greater  acknowlet^ed  good  lofees  its  hold,  and  the  present  uneasiness 
determines  the  will  to  the  accustomed  action ;  which  UierebygetsstroDger 
footing  to  prevail  against  the  next  occasion,  though  he,  at  the  same  tims 
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iHkes  ■ecret  promises  to  himself,  th&t  he  will  do  so  no  more ;  (his  is 
the  last  tune  be  will  act  against  the  attainment  of  those  greater  goods. 
And  thus  he.  is,  from  tinw  to  time,  in  the  elite  of  tha,t  unhappy  corn- 
plainer.  Video  meHoraproboqtu,deteriora  sequw.  which  sentence,  al- 
lowed for  true,  and  made  .good  by  constant  experience,  may  this,  and 
poanbly  no  other,  wa;,.be  eaaily  made  intelligibJe. 

§  36.  Btcaaae  the  removal  ofutuamut*  U  the  first  step  to  httppi- 
wss. — If  we  inquire  into  the  reason  of  what  experience  makes  so  evi- 
dent in  tact,  atd  examine  why  it  is  uneasiness  alone  operates  on  the  mil, 
and  delermioea  it  in  his  choice,  we  sh^l  find,  that  we  being  capable 
bat  of  one  determination  of  the  will  to  one  action  at  once,  the  present 
nneasiiiesa  that  we  are  under,  does  naturally  determine  the  will,  in  order 
to  that  happiness  which  we  all  aim  at  in  all  our  actions ;  forasmuch,  as 
whilst  we  are  under  any  uneasiness,  we  cannot  apprehend  ourselves 
bappy,  or  in  the  way  to  it :  pain  and  uneasiness  bemg,  by  every  one, 
ccmcluded,  and  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  happiness ;  spoiling  the  relish 
even  of  those  good  things  which  we  have:  a  little  pain  aervmgto  mar 
all  (he  [deasurewe  rejoiced  in.  And,  therefore,  that  v^ich  of  course 
detennmesthe.cboice  of  our  wiil  to  the  next  action,  will  always  be  the 
removing  of  pain^  as  long  as  we  have  any  left,  as  the  6nt  and  necessary 
step  towards  happiness. 

§  37.  Because  uneameu  alone  iiprestat. — Another  reason  why  it 
UHseasiness  Blonedeterminesthewili,may  be  this:  because  that  alone 
is  present,  and  it  is  against  the  nature  of  things,  that  what  is  absent 
ifaould  operate  where  it  is  not.  It  may  be  said,  that  abeent  good  may, 
fay  coDtempIatian,  be  brought  home  to  the  mind,  and  made  present. 
The  idea  of  it  indeed  may  be  in  the  mind,  and  viewed  as  present  there : 
but  nothing  will  be  in  the  mind  as  a  present  good,  able  to  counterba- 
bnce  the  removal.of  anyuneasiaess  which  we  are  under,  till  it  raises 
our  desire,  and  the  uneasiness  of  that  has  the  prevalency  in  determining 
die  will.  Till  dien,  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  vriiatever  good,  is  there 
only,  like  other  ideas,  the  object  of  bare  inactive  speculation ;  but  ope- 
MtB  not  on  the  will,  nor  sets  us  on  work :  the  reason  i^ereof  I  ifaall 
shew  by  jmd.by.  How  many  are  to  be  found,  that  have  had  lively  re- 
presentations set  before  thar  minds  of  the  unspeakable  joys  of  heaven, 
which tbeyacknovrledge  both  possibleandprobable  too,  whoyet.would 
be  content  to  take  up  with  their  happiness  here  ?  and  so  the  prevailing 
meaainesB  of  tibeir  desires, :let  loose  after  the  enjoyments  of  this  life, 
take  their  turns  in. the  determining  their  wills,  and  all  that  while  they 
take  not  one  step,  are  not  one  jot  moved,  towards  the  good  things  of 
another  lifo,  considered  as  ever  so  great. 

^ .  38. '  Secauie  aliwho  alloui  the  joys  of  heaven  pouible.jturme  them 
tKtt. — :Were.  the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good,  as  it  appears  in 
cmiempUtion  greater  or  less  to  the  uDder^oding.  which,  is  the  state 
of  all-absent  good,  and  that  which  in  the  received  opinion  the  will  is 
sDppooed'  to  move  to,  and  to  be  moved  by,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
ever  ^  loose  from  theinfinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  proposed  and 
considered  as  possible.  For  allabsentgood^by  which  alone  barely  pto- 
posed,  and  coming  in  view,  the  will  is  thought  to  be  detennined,  aiid 
•o  to  set  us  on  action,  bemg  only  possible,  but  not  infallibly  certain,  it 
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is  uDRvoidabU,  dut  the  infinitely  greater  pouiUe  good,  ■houldfegqiiiiy 
and  constantly  determine  tbe  will  in  all  the  nicceuiveactioBa  it  Erects; 
and  then  we  should  keep  conatantl;  and  steadil;  in  our  couirn  towaidi 
heaven,  mthout  ever  standing  siill,  or  directing  oar  actioHa  to  eigr  otiMt 
end :  the  eternal  condition  of  a  future  state,  infinitely  outneigiuag  Ae 
expectation  of  riches  or  honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleasure,  YtbiA 
we  can  prc^Kiae  to  ourselves,  thougli  we  should  grant  these  the  more 
probable  to  be  attained :  for  nothing  future  is  yet  in  possession,  tnd  se 
the  expectation  even  of  diese  may  deceive  us.  If  it  were. so,  that  Ae 
greater  good  in  view  determines  the  will,  so  great  a  good  onccpn^Msed, 
could  not  but  seize  the  will,  and  hold  it  fast  to  the  purauit  of  this 
infinitely  greatest  good,  without  ever  letting  it  go  again ;  for  the  wiO 
having  a  power  over,  and  directing,  the  tbou^ts  as  well  as  odter  actioDS, 
would,  if  it  were  so,  hold  die  contemplabon  of  the  mind  fixed  to  diat 
good. 

Btit  amf  great  lauasmtia  is  never  Mglected. — This  would  be  in  the 
state  of  the  mind,  and  regular  tendency  of  the  will  in  all  its  determin** 
tions,  were  it  deterniined  by  that  which  is  consideied,  and  in  view,  the 
greater  good ;  but  that  it  is  not  so,  is  visible  in  experience.  The  inft< 
nitely  greatest  confessed  good,  being  often  neglected  to  satisfy  the  sue* 
cessive  uneasiness  of  our  desires  pursuing  trifles.  But  though  the  great* 
est  allowed,  even  everlastii^  unspeakable  good,  which  has  sometimes 
moved,  and  affected  the  mind,  does  not  ateadTastly  hold  tlie  will,  yet  we 
see  any  very  great  and  prevailing  uneasiness,  having  once  laid  Iroldoa 
the  will,  lets  it  not  go ;  by  which  we  may  be  convinced,  what  it  is  ^al 
determines  the  will.  Thus  any  vehement  pain  of  the  body ;  the  ni^(^ 
vemable  passion  of  a  man  violently  in  love ;  or  die  impatient  desire  of 
revenge,  keeps  the  will  steady  and  intent,  and  the  will  ^u«  determkied, 
never  lets  the  understanding  lay  by  the  object,  but  alt  the  tfaoo^its  tS 
tbe  mind,  and  powers  of  the  body,  are  uninterruptedly  empltr^ed  that 
w^,  by  tbe  determination  of  the  will,  influenced  by  that  topping  une*> 
siness,  as  long  as  it  lasts ;  whereby  it  aeeais  to  me  evident,  that  the  wiU, 
or  power,  of  setting  us  upon  «n>e  acdon  in  preference  to  all  others,  is 
deterniined  in  us  by  uneasiness :  and  whether  Ais  be  not  >o,  1  desife 
eveiy  one  to  observe  in  himself. 

^  39-  Desire  aecompanies  all  uneammeu. — I  have  hidierto  cJiieflj 
instanced  in  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  as  that  which  detenninea  dw  wiUt 
because  that  is  tbe  chief,  and  most  sensible ;  and  the  will  seldnn  aiden 
any  action,  nor  is  there  any  voiuntaiy  action  performed,  witfarait  aama 
desire  accompanying  it ;  which,  1  think,  is  the  reaaoowhy  tlie  «iU  and 
desire  are  so  often  confounded.  But  yet  we  are  not  to  look  upon  tfa» 
uneasiness  which  makes  up,  or  at  least  ascompMiiea,  naoit  of  die  olber 
passions,  as  wbcdiy  excluded  in  die  case,  Avertioti,  fear,  ai^r,  ^17, 
shame,  8u.,  have  each  their  nneasiness  too,  and  thereby  iamaam  the 
will.  These  passions  are  acaroe  any  of  diem  in  life  and  piacticet 
simple  and  alone,  and  whoUy  unmixed  with  other*;  diough  uaualfy  in 
dieconrse  and  contemplation,  that  cairiea  the  name,  which  ofenttm 
strongest,  and  appears  most  in  the  present  state  of  the  mind.  Nay. 
there  is,  I  think,  scarce  any  of  the  passions  to  be  found  without  deain 
joined  widi  it     I  am  sore,  wherever  there  is  uneanaeas,  there  is  deaue: 
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forwecomtentlydeeire  hippinetsi  : 
•D  nucb^'it  is  cetlKHi,  «e  want  of  faipfMiiess^eveo  in  our  own  opinion, 
let  oar  state  and  oooditioa  otfaerwioe  be  wfant  it  will.  Besides,  tne  pre- 
test nioaient  not  being  our  eternity,  whatever  our  enjoymeat  be,  we 
look  beyond  the  [wesent,  and  desire  goes  with  our  foresight,  and  that 
•till  cairies  dte  will  widi  it.  So  Uiat  even  in  jo;  itaelf,  that  which  keeps 
op  the  action,  wbanon  the  enjf^ment  depends,  is  the  desire  to  continue 
it,  aod  fear  to  lose  it ;  and  whenever  «  greater  uneasinen  than  that  lakes 
fhee  in  As  mind,  the  wilt  presratlj  is  bj  that  determined  to  some  new 
w^ion,  and  the  [veeent  delight  n^lected. 

§  40.  The  moilttratiag uneantuunaiuraUy  determiaa  the  wili. — 
But  we  being  in  tois  world  beset  with  sundry  uneasinesses,  distracted 
with  different  detiiea,  the  nest  inquiry  naturally  will  be,  which  of  them 
has  the  precedency  in  determining  the  will  to  the  nesl  action  i  and  to 
Aat  the  answer  is,  that,  oidioaiily,  which  is  the  roost  pressing  of  diose 
dut  are  judged  capable  of  being  then  Femoved.  For  the  will  being  the 
powern  directing  ow  operative  &culbes  to  some  action,  for  some  end, 
eaaoot,  at  anytime,  be  moved  towards  what  is  judged,  at  that  time, 
MMllsinalilii.  that  would  be  to  suppose  an  intelligeat  beii^  designedly 
to  act  for  an  ead,  only  to  lose  its  labour ;  for  so  it  is  to  act  for  what  is 
jnd^^  not  attainable ;  and,  therefore,  very  great  imeasinesi  move  not 
Ihe  will,  when  they  are  judged  not  capable  <^  a  cure ;  they,  in  that  case, 
put  OB  ttot  upon  eiideavours.  But,  these  set  apart,  the  most  important 
and  ui^^t  uneasiness  we  at  that  time  feel,  is  that  which  wdinarily  de- 
lenninee  the  will,  successively,  in  that  train  of  voluntary  actions  wbidi 
make  up  oar  Kves.  The  greatest  present  uneasiness  is  die  spur  to  ao- 
lioD  that  is  constantly  felt,  and,  for  the  most  part,  deteimines  the  will  in 
ito  choice  of  the  next  action.  For  this  we  must  carry  along  with  us, 
diat  the  proper  and  only  object  of  the  will,  is  some  action  of  ouiv,  and 
sothii^  else.  For  we  produce  nothing  by  our  willing  it,  but  some  ac- 
tion in  our  power,  it  is  there  the  will  terminated,  and  readies  no  farther. 

^  41.  AU  detire  happmeii. — If  it  be  briber  asked,  what  it  is  moves 
deaire  i  I  answer,  happiness,  and  that  alone.  Happiness  and  misery 
■n  the  oames  of  two  egtronea,  &e  utmost  bounds  whereof  we  know 
Dot ;  it  is  what "  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
iato  the  heart  of  man  lo  concave."  But  of  some  degrees  of  both,  we 
bnve  vtTf  lively  impressions  made  by  several  instances  of  delight  and  joy 
askdieonesi<fe,aMl  torment  and  sorrow  on  the  other ;  which,  forshort- 
nen'  aafce,  I  shall  oomfH^end  under  die  names  of  pleasure  and  pun, 
there  being  pleasure  and  pain  of  the  mmd  as  well  as  the  body ;  "  with 
Hmi  is  fuhiess  of  joy,  and  pleasure  for  evermore."  Or,  to  speak  truly, 
tbey  are  M  of  die  miiid ;  thoU|^  some  have  their  rise  in  the  mind  from 
Ibought,  othen  in  the  body,  from  certain  modifications  of  motion. 

%4A.  Happinest,  what, — Happineas  dien  in  its  full  extent,  is  the 
fltaioat  pleasure  we  are  capable  of ;  and  misery  the  utmost  pain :  and 
Ikelowest  degree  of  what  can  be  celled  happiness,  is  so  much  ease  from 
afl  pain,  and  so  much  present  pleasure,  as  without  which,  anyone  can- 
ned be  content.  Now  because  pleasure  and  pain  are  produced  in  ua 
by  the  operatioD  of  certain  objects,  either  on  our  minds  or  our  bodies, 
nad  in  different  degrees  i  therefore  what  has  an  aptness  to  produce 
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pleasnre  io  us,  is  that  we  call  good,  and  what  is  apt  to  produce  pun 
in  us,  we  call  evil,  for  no  other  reason,  but  for  ita  aptness  to  produce 
pleasure  and  pain  in  us,  wherein  consists  our  happiness  and  misery. 
Farther,  though  what  is  apt  to  produce  anydegree  of  pleasure  be  in 
itself  good  ;  and  what  is  apt  to  produce  any  degree  of  pain,  be  evil ; 
yet  it  often  happens,  that  we  do  not  call  it  so,  when  it  conies  in  com- 
petition with  a  greater  of  its  sort ;  because  when  they  come  in  compe- 
tition, the  degrees  also  of  pleasure  and  pain  have  justly  a  preference. 
So  that  if  we  will  rightly  estimate  what  we  call  good  and  evil,  we  shaM 
find  it  lies  much  in  comparison :  for  the  cause  of  eveiy  less  degree  of 
pain,  as  well  as  every  greater  defpee  of  pleasure,  has  the  nature  of  good, 
and  vice  vena, 

§  43.  What  good  u  desired,  what  riot. — Though  this  be  that  which 
is  called  good  and  evil;  and  all  good  be  the  proper  abject  of  desire  in 
general ;  yet  all  good,  even  seen  and  conlessed  to  be  so,  does  not  neces- 
aarily  move  every  particular  man's  draire ;  but  only  that  part,  or  so 
much  of  it,  as  is  considered,  and  taken  to  make,  a  necessary  part  of  hit 
happiness.  All  other  good,  however  great  in  reality  or  appearance, 
excites  not  a  man's  desires  who  looks  not  on  it  to  make  a  part  of  that 
happiness  wherewith  he,  in  his  present  thou^ts,  can  satisfy  himself. 
Happiness,  under  this  view,  eveiy  one  constantly  pursues,  and  desires 
what  makes  any  part  of  it :  other  things,  acknowledged  to  be  good,  he 
can  look  upon  without  a  desire,  pass  by,  and  be  content  without. 
There  is  nobody,  I  think,  so  senseless,  as  to  deny  that  there  is  pleasure 
in  knowledge :  and  for  the  pleasure  of  sense,  they  have  too  many  fol- 
lowers to  let  it  be  questioned  whether  men  are  taken  with  them  or  no. 
Now  let  one  man  place  his  satdsfaction  in  sensual  pleasures,  another  in 
Aie  delight  of  knowledge :  though  each  of  them  cannot  but  confess, 
there  is  great  pleasure  in  what  the  other  pursues;  yet  neitiier  of  them 
making  the  other's  delight  a  part  of  his  happiness,  their  desires  are  not 
moved,  but  each  is  satisfied  without  what  ihe  otber  enjoys,  and  so  hii 
will  is  not  determined  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  But  yet  as  soon  as  the  stu- 
dious man's  hunger  and  thirst  makes  him  uneasy,  he  whose  will  was 
never  determined  to  any  pursuit  of  good  cheer,  poignant  success,  deli- ' 
ciouB  wines,  by  the  pleasant  taste  he  has  found  m  them,  is,  by  the  un- 
easiness of  hunger  and  thirst,  presently  determined  to  eating  and  drink- 
ing; though  possibly  with  great  indifferent?  what  wholesome  food 
comes  in  his  way. .  And  on  the  other  side,  the  epicure  buckles  to  study, 
when  shame,  or  the  desire  to  recommend  bimself  to  his  mistress,  shall 
make  him  uneasy  in  Uie  want  of  any  sort  of  knowredge.  Thus,  how 
much  soever  men  are  in  earnest,  and  constant  in  pursuit  of  happiness; 
yet  they  may  have  a  clear  view  of  good,  great  and  confessed  good, 
without  being  concemed  for  it,  or  moved  by  it,  if  they  thinkdiey  can 
make  up  their  happiness  without  it.  Though  as  to  pain,  that  they  are 
always  concemed  for ;  they  can  feel  no  uneasiness  without  being  moved*. 
And,  therefore,  being  uneasy  in  the  vrant  of  whatever  is  judged  neces- 
sary to  their  happiness,  as  soon  as  any  good  appears  to  make  a  part  of 
their  portion  of  happiness,  they  begin  to  desire  it. 

^  44.   Why  the  greatest  good  is  not  always  desired, — "niis  I  think, 
any  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  othen,  tnat  the  greater  visible  good 
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does  not  alw^s  raise  men's  desires  in  piop<Htion  to  the  greatness  it 
■ppears,  and  is  acknowledged  to  hare:  though  every  little  trouble 
moves  us,  and  sets  us  on  vioA  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  reason  whereof  is 
evident  from  the  nature  of  our  happiness  and  misery  itself.  All  present 
pain,  whatever  it  be,  makes  a  part  of  our  present  muei; :  but  all  absent 
good  does  not  at  any  time  make  a  necessary  part  of  our  present  happi- 
ness, nor  the  absence  of  it  make  a  part  of  our  misery ;  if  it  did,  we 
should  be  constantly  and  infinitely  miserable ;  there  being  infinite  de- 
grees of  happiness,  which  are  not  io  our  possession.  All  uneasiness, 
therefore,  hemg  removed,  a  moderate  portion  of  good  serves  at  present 
to  content  men ;  and  some  few  degrees  of  pleasure  iu  a  succession  of 
■wdinary  enjoyments,  make  up  a  happiness  whereio  they  can  be  satis- 
fied, [f  this  were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  room  for  those  indifferent 
and  visible  trifling  actions,  to  which  our  wills  are  so  often  deteimjned ; 
and  wherein  we  voluntarily  waste  so  much  of  our  lives ;  which  remiss- 
ness could  by  no  means  consist  with  a  constant  determination  of  will 
or  desire  to  die  greatest  apparent  good.  That  this  is  so,  I  think  few 
people  need  go  far  from  home  to  be  convinced.  And  indeed,  in  this 
life,  there  are  not  many,  i^uwe  happiness  reaches  so  far,  as  to  afford 
them  a  constant  train  of  moderate  mean  pleasures,  without  any  mixture 
of  uneasiness ;  and  yet  they  could  be  content  to  stay  here  for  ever : 
though  they  cannot  deny,  but  Uiat  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  state  of 
eternal  durable  joys  after  this  life,  far  surpassing  all  the  good  th^t  is  to 
be  found  here.  Nay,  they  cannot  but  see,  that  it  is  more  passible  than 
the  attainment  and  continuation  of  that  pittance  of  honour,  riches,  or 
pleasure,  which  they  pursue ;  and  for  which  they  neglect  that  eternal 
state:  but  yet  infiill  view  of  this  difference,  satisfied  of  the  possibili^  of 
a  perfect  secure,  and  lasting  happiness  to  a  future  state,  and  under  a 
dear  conviction,  that  it  is  not  to  be  bad  here  whilst  they  bound  tbetr 
bqipiness  within  some  little  enjoyment  or  aim  of  this  life,  and  exclude 
die  joys  of  heaven  from  making  any  necessary  part  of  it,  their  desires 
are  not  moved  by  this  greater  apparent  good,  nor  their  wills  determined 
to  any  action,  or  endeavour,  for  its  attainment. 

%46.  W/m  rut  being  daired,  it  mopa  not  the  wUl. — The  ordinary 
necessities  of  our  lives,  fill  a  great  part  of  them  with  the  uneasiness  of 
hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  weariness  with  labour,  and  sleepiness  in  their 
constaut  returns.  Sic.  To  which,  if,  besides  accidental  harms,  we  add 
the  fantastical  uneasiness  (as  itch  after  honour,  power,  or  riches,  &c.) 
vdiich  acquired  habits,  by  fashion,  example,  and  education,  have  settled 
in  us,  and  a  thousand  other  irregular  desires,  which  custom  has  made 
mtural  to  us,  we  shall  find,  that  a  very  little  part  of  our  life  b  so  vacant 
from  diese  uneasinesses,  as  to  leave  us  free  to  the  attraction  of  remoter 
absent  good.  We  are  seldom  at  ease,  and  free  enough  from  the  soli- 
citation of  our  natural  or  adopted  desires ;  but  a  constant  succession  of 
oneasiiiesses  out  of  that  stock  i^ich  natural  wants,  or  acquired  habits, 
have  heaped  up,  take  the  will  in  their  turns ;  and  no  sooner  b  one  ac- 
tion dispatched,  which  by  such  a  determination  of  the  will  we  are  set  upon, 
hut  another  uneasiness  is  ready  to  set  us  on  work.  For  tlie  removing  of 
the  pains  we  feel,  and  are  at  present  pressed  with,  bein^  the  getting  out 
oSmaery,  and  consequendy  the  first  thing  to  he  done  m  order  to  MfH 
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pineis,  absent  good,  though  thought  on,  confessed,  and  appearing  to  be 
good,  not  making  any  part  of  this  unfaappiness  in  its  absence,  is  jostled 
out,  to  make  way  for  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  we  feet;  until 
due  and  repeated  contemplation  has  brought  it  nearer  to  our  ounds, 
given  some  relish  of  it,  and  raised  in  us  some  desire  ;  which  then  be- 
ginning tumakeapartof  our  present  uneasiness,  stands  upon  fairlenns 
with  the  rest,  to  be  satisfied,  and  so  according  to  its  greatness  and  pres- 
sure, comes  in  its  turn  to  determine  the  will. 

§  46.  Due  contideration  raises  desire. — And  thus,  by  a  due  consi- 
deration, and  examining  any  good  proposed,  it  is  in  our  power  to  raise 
our  desires  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  value  of  that  good,  whereby,  in 
its  turn  and  place,  it  may  come  to  work  upon  the  will,  and  be  pursued. 
For  good,  though  appearing,  and  allowed  ever  so  great,  yet  till  it  has 
raised  desires  in  our  minds,  and  thereby  made  us  unensy  in  its  want,  it 
reaches  not  our  wills ;  we  ape  not  within  the  sphere  of  its  activity ;  our 
wills  being  under  the  determination  only  of  diose  uneasinesses  which 
are  present  to  us,  which  (whilst  we  have  any)  are  always  soliciting,  and 
ready  at  hand,  to  give  the  will  its  next  determination.  The  balancing, 
when  there  is  any  in  the  mind,  being  only  which  desire  shall  be  next 
satijified,  which  uneasiness  fitst  removed.  Whereby  comes  to  pass, 
that  as  long  as  any  uneasiness,  any  desire  remains  on  our  mind,  there  is 
no  room  for  good,  barely  as  such,  to  come  at  the  wiU,  or  at  all- to  de- 
termine it.  Because,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  step  in  our  endeavours 
after  happiness,  being  to  get  wholly  out  of  the  confines  of  misery,  and 
to  feel  no  part  of  it,  the  will  can  be  at  leisure  for  nothing  else,  tUi  every 
uneasiness  we  feel  be  perfectly  removed:  which,  in  the  multitnde  of 
wants  and  desires  we  are  beset  with  in  this  imperfect  state,  we  sre  not 
like  to  be  ever  ftee  from  in  this  world, 

§  47.  The  power  to  sumetid  tht  proiecution  of  any  daire,makef 
way  for  consMeration. —There  being  in  us  a  great  many  uDeasinesites 
always  soliciting,  and  ready  to  determine,  the  will,  it  is  namnl,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  greatest  and  most  pressing  should  determine  the  will 
to  the  next  action  ;  and  so  it  does  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always. 
For  the  mind  having  in  most  cases,  as  is  evident  in  experience,  a  power 
to  suspend  the  execution  and  satisfaction  of  any  of  its  desires,  and  so 
all,  one  after  another ;  is  at  liberty  to  consider  die  objects  of  them,  ex- 
amine them  on  all  sides,  and  weigh  them  with  others.  In  this  lies  the 
liberty  man  has;  and  frMU  the  not  using  of  it  right,  comes  all  that  va- 
riety of  mistakes,  errors,  and  faults  whidi  we  run  into  in  the  conduct 
of  our  lives,  and  our  endeavours  after  happiness,  whilst  we  precipitate 
the  determination  of  our  wills,  and  ei^age  too  soon  before  due  exami- 
iiali<Hi,  To  prevent  this,  we  have  a  power  to  suspend  the  proseculioo 
of  this  or  that  desire,  as  every  one  may  daily  experiment  in  himself. 
This  seems  to  me  the  source  of  all  liberty ;  in  this  seems  to  consist  that 
which  is  (as  I  think  improperly)  called  free  wilt.  For  during  this  sus- 
pension of  any  desire,  before  the  will  be  deleimined  to  actitm,  aad  the 
action  (which  folhiws  (hat  determination)  done,  we  have  c^portunity  to 
examine,  view,  and  judge  of  the  good  or  evil  of  what  we  are  g<Mng  to 
do ;  and  when,  upon  due  examination,  we  have  judged,  we  have  done 
our  dnty,  all  that  we  can  or  omght  to  do,  in  purswt  of  oar  h^pioess ; 
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■nd  it  is  not  a  fuilt,  bat  a  pei&ction  of  our  mturei  to  desire,  will,  md 
act,  accordii^  to  die  last  result  of  a  feir  euminBtioii. 

1 48.  To  be  determined  by  our  own  judgment,  t'l  no  reriraint  to 
liberty. — This  is  so  far  front  being  a  restramtor  diminution  of  freedom, 
diat  It  is  the  very  iiDprovement  and  benc£t  of  it ;  it  is  not  an  abridg- 
meot,  it  is  the  end  and  use  of  our  bber^ ;  and  die  farther  we  are  re> 
moved  from  such  a  determination,  the  nearer  we  are  to  miser;  and 
ilavay.  A  perfect  indifference  in  the  mind,  not  detemunable  by  its 
last  judgment  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  tbou^t  to  attend  its  choice, 
would  be  BO  far  from  being  an  advant^e  and  excellency  of  an  intellec- 
bial  nature,  that  it  would  be  as  great  an  imperfection,  as  the  want  of 
indifferenojF  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  until  determined  b;  die  will,  would 
be  an  imperfection  on  the  other  side.  A  man  is  at  liberty  to  lift  up 
bis  band  to  his  bead,  or  let  it  rest  quiet ;  be  is  perfecdj  indifferent  in 
cither ;  and  it  would  be  an  imperfection  in  him,  if  be  wuited  that 
power,  if  he  were  deprived  of  that  indiffereoc;.  But  it  would  be  as 
great  an  imperfection,  if  he  bad  the  same  indifferent,  whether  he  would 
ptefer  the  lifting  up  bis  hand,  or  its  remuomg  in  rest,  ^en  it  would 
save  his  head  or  eyes  from  a  blow  he  sees  coming :  it  is  as  much  a 
perftctioa,  that  desire,  or  the  power  of  preferring,  should  be  deter- 
miued  by  good,  as  that  the  power  of  acting  should  be  determined  bj 
die  will  i  and  the  more  certain  such  determination  is,  the  greater  is  the 
perfectioD.  Nay,  were  we  determined  by  any  thing  but  die  last  result 
of  our  own  minds,  judging  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  action,  we  were 
not  free.  The  very  end  of  our  freedom  being,  that  we  may  attain  Ibe 
good  we  cboose.  And,  therefore,  every  man  is  put  under  a  neceast^ 
by  Us  ctHistitution,  as  an  intelligent  beii^,  to  be  determined  lo  willing 
bj  his  own  thought  and  judgment,  what  is  best  for  him  to  do;  else  he 
would  be  under  the  detemunation  of  some  other  than  himself,  which  is 
want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny,  tiiat  a  man's  will,  in  every  determina- 
tkw,  follows  ins  own  judgment,  is  to  say,  diat  a  man  wills  and  acts  for 
■D  end  that  he  would  not  have  at  the  time  that  be  wills  and  acts  for  it. 
Few  if  be  prefers  it  in  bis  present  thoughts  before  any  other,  it  is  plain, 
he  dien  thinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before  any  other,  unless 
he  csm  have  and  not  have  it,  will  and  not  will  it,  at  the  same  time :  a 
costisdiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted, 

^  40.  Tkefreeit  agenti  are  so  determiaed. — If  we  lode  upon  tboae 
•nperior  beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  hap[Hness,  we  shall  have 
reason  to  judge,  that  they  are  more  steadily  determined  in  their  choice 
of  good,  than  we ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  think  diey  are  less 
happy,  or  less  free,  than  we  are.  And  if  it  were  fit  for  such  poor  finite 
creatures  as  we  are,  to  pnwounce  what  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
could  do,  I  think  we  might  say,  diat  God  himself  cannot  clnmse  what 
is  mA  good ;  the  freedom  of  die  Almighty  hinders  not  his  being  deter- 
miaed by  what  is  best 

§  dO.  J  eoKSttu^  determination  to  a  purntit  ofhtfpineu,  no  oftrii^ 
matt  «/*  liberty. — But  to  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of 
libeity ;  let  me  ask,  "would  any  one  be  a  changeling,  because  he  is  less 
deleniined  by  wise  consideratioos  than  a  wise  man  i  Is  it  worth  Ibe 
vmne  of  fieedom,  to  be  at  liberty  to  play  the  fool,  and  draw  siune  and 
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misery  apon  a  man's  self  f"  If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  ^  rea- 
son, and  to  want  that  restiaint  of  examination  and  judgment,  which 
keeps  us  from  choosing  or  doiag  the  worse,  be  liberty,  true  liberty, 
madmen  and  fools  are  the  only  free  men ;  but  yet,  I  think,  nobody 
would  choose  to  be  mad  for  the  sake  of  such  liber^,  but  he  that  is  mad 
already.  The  constant  desire  of  happioess,  and  the  constraint  it  puts 
upon  us  to  act  for  it,  nobody,  I  thmk,  accounts  an  abridgment  of 
liberty,  or  at  least,  an  abridgment  of  bbeily  to  be  complained  of.  God 
Almighty  himself  is  under  the  necessity  of  being  happy ;  and  the  more 
any  intelligent  being  is  so,  the  nearer  is  its  approach  to  perfection  and 
happiness.  That  in  this  state  of  ignorance  we  short-nghted  creatures 
mi^t  not  mistake  true  felici^,  we  are  endowed  with  a  power  to  suspend 
any  particular  desire,  and  keep  it  from  determining  the  will,  and  engag- 
ing us  in  action.  This  is  standing  still,  where  we  are  not  sufficiently 
assured  of  the  way  ;  eiaraination  is  consulting  a  guide  ;  the  determini^ 
tion  of  the  will,  upon  inquiry,  is  following  the  direction  of  that  guide; 
and  he  that  has  a  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  according  as  such  deter- 
mination directs,  is  a  free  agent;  such  determination  abridges  not  that 
|>ower  wherein  liberty  consists.  He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and 
the  prison  dooia  set  open  to  him,  is  p^ectly  at  hberty,  because  he  may 
either  go  or  stay,  as  he  best  likes ;  though  his  preference  be  determined 
to  stay,  by  the  daiknessofthemght,orillDesi  of  die  weather,  or  want  of 
other  lodging.  He  ceases  not  to  be  free,  though  the  desire  of  some 
convenience  to  be  had  there,  absolutely  determines  his  preference,  and 
makes  him  stay  in  his  prison. 

§  51.  The  necesnty  of  pursuing  true  happintu,  the  foundation  of 
liberty. — As,  therefore,  the  highest  perfection  of  intellectual  nature,  lies 
in  a  oreful  and  constant  pursuit  of  true  and  solid  happiness ;  so  the 
care  of  ourselves,  that  we  mistake  not  imaginary  for  real  happiness,  ti 
the  necessary  foundation  of  our  liberty.  The  stronger  tiea  we  have  to 
an  unalterable  pursuit  of  happiness  -in  general,  which  is  our  greatest 
good,  and  which,  as  such,  our  desires  always  follow,  die  more  are  we 
free  fr<mi  any  necessary  determination  of  our  will  to  any  particular  ac- 
tion, and  from  a  necessary  compliance  with  our  desire,  set  upon  any 
particular,  and  then  appeaiii^  preferable  good,  until  we  have  duly  ex- 
amined whether  it  has  a  tendency  to,  or  be  inconsistent  with,  our  real 
happiness ;  and,  therefore,  until  we  are  as  much  informed  upon  this 
inquiry,  as  the  weight  of  the  matter,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  de- 
mands, we  are,  by  the  necessi^  of  preferring  and  pursuit^  true  happi- 
ness as  onr  greatest  good,  obliged  to  suspend  the  satisfaction  of  our 
desires  in  particular  cases. 

^  S2,  Tkereatonofit. — This  is  the  binge  on  whicJi  turns  the  Uber^ 
of  intellectual  beings  in  their  constant  endeavours  after,  and  a  steady 
prosecutian  of  true  felicity,  diat  they  can  suspend  this  prosecution,  in 
particular  cases,  until  they  have  looked  before  them,  and  informed 
themselves  «4iether  that  particular  thing,  which  is  then  proposed  or  de- 
aired,  lie  in  the  way  to  dieir  main  end,  and  make  a  real  part'  of  that 
which  is  their  present  good  ;  for  the  inclination  and  tendency  of  their 
nature  to  happiness,  is  an  obligation  and  motive  to  them  to  take  care 
not  to  mistake  or  mist  it;  and  so,  necemrily,  puts  them  upon  caution. 
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ddibermbOD,  and  irarinAsa,  in  the  direction  of  their  particular  Botions, 
which  are  the  nieaas  to  obtain  it.  Whatever  necessity  detenninea  to 
(he  pursuit  of  real  bliss,  tbe  same  neceaaity,  with  the  same  force,  est^ 
bliabes  aiupense,  deliberation,  and  scrutiny  of  each  succeasive  desire; 
vbether  the  satisfaction  of  it  does  not  interfere  vtth  our  true  happiness, 
and  midead  us  finim  it.  This,  as  seems  lo  me,  is  the  great  piivitege 
of  finite  intellectual  beings ;  and  I  desire  it  may  be  well  coosiden^, 
whether  the  great  inlet  am)  exercise  of  all  the  liber^  men  have,  are 
capable  of,  or  can  be  nsefiil,  lo  tbem,  and  that  whereon  depends  the 
tiuii  of  their  actions,  does  not  lie  in  this,  that  tbey  can  suspend  their 
desires,  and  stop  them  from  determining  their  wills  to  any  action,  until 
tb^  have  duly  and  fairly  examined  the  good  and  evil  of  it,  as  ^  forth 
as  tbe  weight  of  the  thing  requires.  This  we  are  able  to  do,  and  when 
we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  our  duty,  and  all  that  is  in  our  power, 
and  indeed  all  that  needs.  For  since  die  will  supposes  knowledge  to 
guide  its  choice,  all  that  we  can  do,  is  to  hold  our  wills  undetermined, 
nntU  we  have  examined  the  good  and  evil  of  what  we  desire.  What 
follows  after  that,  follows  in  a  chain  of  consequences  linked  one  to  an- 
other, all  dependii^  on  the  last  determination  of  the  judgment ;  which, 
whether  it  shall  be  upon  a  hasty  and  precipitate  view,  or  upon  a  due 
aad  matwe  examination,  is  in  our  power ;  experience  shemng  us,  that, 
is  most  cases,  we  are  able  to  suspend  the  present  satis&ction  of  any 
desre. 

§53.  Government  of  our  pasriom,  the  right  improvetTtent  of  liberty. 
— But  if  any  extreme  diituiiiaiice  (as  sometimes  it  happens)  possesses 
ourwbolemind,  as  when  die  painof  the  rack,  an  impetuous  uiwasiness, 
as  of  love,  anger,  or  any  other  violent  passion,  running  away  with  us, 
^lows  us  not  the  liber^  of  thot^ht,  and  we  are  not  masters  enough  of 
our  own  mkids  to  consider  thoroughly^  and  examine  fairly ;  God,  who 
knows  our  Irailty,  pities  onr  weakness,  and  requires  of  us  no  more  than 
we  are  able  to  do,  and  sees  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  in  our  power, 
will  judge  as  a  kind  and  merciful  fother.  But  the  forbearance  of  a  too 
hasty  compliance  with  our  desires,  the  moderation  and  restraint  of  our 
passions,  so  that  our  understandings  may  be  free  to  examine,  and  reason 
unbiassed  give  its  judgment,  being  that  whereon  a  right  direction  ot 
oar  conduct  to  true  happiness  dep^ids :  it  is  in  this  we  should  employ 
our  chief  care  and  endeavours.  In  this  we  should  take  pains  to  suit 
tbe  relish  of  our  minds,  to  the  true  intrinsic  good  or  ill  that  is  in  things, 
and  not  permit  an  allowed  or  supposed  possible  great  and  wei^ty  good 
to  sUp  out  of  our  thoughts,  whhout  leaving  any  relish,  any  desire,  of  it- 
self there,  till,  by  a  due  consideration  of  its  true  worth,  vre  have  formed 
appetites  in  our  minds  suitable  to  it,  and  made  ourselves  uneasy  in  the 
want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of  losing  it.  And  how  mnch  tiiis  is  in  eveij 
one's  power,  by  making  resolutions  to  himself,  such  as  he  may  keep,  is 
easy  for  every  one  to  try.  Nor  let  any  one  say,  hecaunot  govern  his 
passions,  nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out,  and  carrying  him  into  ac- 
tion ;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  prince,  or  a  great  man,  he  can  do 
alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  Qod,  if  he  .will. 

§  54.  How  intn  come  to  pufsae  different  courtei. — From  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  easy  to  ^ve  an  accouiit,  bow  it  comes  to  pass  that  though 
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all  men  deure  happiness,  yet  their  wills  carry  them  so  contrarily,  and, 
consequently,  some  of  them  to  what  is  evil.  And  to  this  I  say,  that  the 
various  and  conbary  choices  that  men  make  in  the  worU),  do  not  argue 
that  ^ey  do  not  all  pursue  good :  hut  that  the  same  thing  is  not  good  to 
every  man  alike.  This  variety  of  pursuit  shews  that  every  one  does 
not  place  his  happiness  in  the  same  thing,  or  choose  ihe  same  way  to  it. 
Were  all  the  concerns  of  man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  foUowed 
study  and  knowledge,  and  another  hawking  and  hunting;  why  one 
chose  luxury  and  dehauchery,  and  another  sobriety  and  riches,  would 
not  be  became  every  oue  of  these  did  not  aim  st  his  own  happiness; 
but  because  their  happiness  was  placed  in  different  things.  And,  there- 
fore, it  was  a  right  answer  of  the  physician  to  his  patient  that  had  sore 
eyes ;  if  you  have  more  pleasure  in  the  taste  of  wine,  than  in  die  use  of 
your  sight,  wine  is  good  for  you ;  hut  if  the  pleasure  of  seeing  be 
greater  to  you  than  that  of  diinking,  wine  is  naught, 

^55.  The  mind  has  a  different  relish,  as  well  as  the  palate;  and  you 
will  as  fruitlessly  endeavourto  delight  all  men  with  riches  or  glory(which 
yet  some  men  place  their  happiness  in),  as  you  would  to  satisfy  all  men's 
hinder  with  cheese  or  lobsters ;  wliich  though  very  agreeable  and  deli- 
cious fare  tosome,  are  to  others  extremely  nauseous  and  o&nsive;  and 
many  people  would,  with  reason,  prefer  the  griping  of  an  hungry  belly, 
to  those  dishes  which  are  a  feast  to  others.  Hence  it  was,  I  think,  that 
the  philosophers  of  old  did  in  vain  inquire,  whether  mmtnum  boitmn 
consisted  in  riches  or  bodily  delights,  or  virtue,  or  contemplation  P  And 
they  might  have  as  reasonably  disputed  whether  the  best  relish  were  to 
be  found  in  apples,  plumbs,  or  nuts ;  and  have  divided  themsdves  into 
sects  upon  it.  For  as  pleasant  tastes  depend  not  on  the  things  them- 
selves, but  dieir  ^reeableness  to  this  or  diat  particular  palate,  wherein 
there  is  great  variety ;  so  the  greatest  happiness  consists  in  the  faavii^ 
those  things  which  produce  the  greatest  pleasure ;  and  in  the  absenceof 
^ose  which  cause  any  disturbance,  any  pain.  Now  these,  to  different 
men,  are  very  different  things.  If  therefore,  men  in  this  life  only  have 
hope,  if  ill  this  Ufe  they  can  only  enjoy,  it  is  not  strange  nor  unreason- 
able, that  they  should  seek  their  happiness  by  avoiding  all  thii^  that 
disease  them  here,  and  by  pursuing  all  that  delight  them ;  wherein  it 
will  be  no  wonder  to  find  variety  and  difference.  For  if  there  be  no 
prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  inference  is  certainly  right,  "  let  us  eat 
and  drink,"  let  us  enjoy  what  we  delight  in,  "  for  to-morrow  we  shall 
die."  This,  I  think,  may  serve  to  diew  us  the  reason,  why,  thowgh  all 
nMn's  desires  tend  to  happiness,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the  same 
object.  Men  may  choose  different  things,  and  yet  all  cfaooaeright,  auf^ 
posing  them  only  like  a  company  of  poor  insects,  whereof  some  aia 
bees,  delighted  with  ffowers  and  their  sweetness ;  others  beetles,  de- 
lighted with  other  kind  of  viands  ;  which  having  enjoyed  for  a  season, 
they  would  cease  to  be,  and  exist  no  more  for  ever. 

§  66.  How  men  come  to  choott  ill. — These  dungs  duly  wngfaed, 
will  give  us,  as  I  think,  a  clear  view  into  die  state  of  human  liberty. 
liberty,  it  is  plain,  consists  in  a  power  to  do,  or  not  to  do ;  to  do,  or 
forbear  doing,  as  we  will.  This  cannot  be  denied.  But  this  seeming 
to  comprehend  only  the  actiona  of  a  man  consecutive  to  volitioa.'it  is 
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tether  inquired,  "  whelber  be  be  tt  liberty  ^  ^U  or  no  1"  And  todiii 
it  hoc  bera  anncfed,  that  in  moM  caset «  nnn  is  not  tt  Iftwrty  to  for- 
bear the  act  of  voHtioD ;  he  tautit  court  an  act  of  his  will,  whereby  the 
action  proposed  is  made  to  exist,  or  not  to  exist.  But  yet  Aere  is  a 
eaee  wherein  a  mui  i*  at  hberty  in  respect  of  wilting,  and  that  ii  the 
cfaoow^  of  a  remote  good  a&  an  end  to  be  pursued.  Here  a  maa  niqr 
•uspeDd  the  act  of  his  choice  from  being  detemined  for  or  against  the 
Ibii^  [HOposed,  till  he  has  examined  wlntber  it  foe  redly  of  a  nature  in 
itaelf  and  consequences  to  make  him  happy  or  no.  For  when  he  has 
ooce  chosen  it,  and  thereby  it  is  become  a  part  of  bis  bappiBetiH,  it  raises 
desire,  and  that  proportioaably  gives  hiffl  UDeasJnesB,  which  determines 
Us  will,  and  sets  him  at  woric  in  pursuit  of  his  chuce  on  all  occasions 
Aat  oGfor.  And  here  we  may  see  bow  it  conses  to  pass,  that  a  man 
may  jusdy  incur  ponisfameni,  thoi^h  it  be  certain  that  in  all  the  parti- 
al actions  that  he  willa,  he  does,  and  necessarily  does,  will  that  which 
ba  ibui  judges  lo  be  good.  For  though  his  will  be  always  determined 
by  that  which  is  judged  good  by  his  understanding,  yet  it  excuses  him 
not:  because,  by  a  too  hasty  choice  of  his  own  making,  he  has  imposed 
<»  himself  wrong  measures  of  good  and  evil;  whidi, however  faleeaod 
ftllacioHS,  have  the  same  in6aeAce  on  all  his  future  conduct,  as  if  they 
were  troe  and  ri^t.  He  has  vitiated  his  own  pidate,  and  must  be  an- 
swenUe  to  himself  for  the  sickness  and  death  that  follows  from  it  The 
elemai  law  and  nature  of  tbii^must  not  be  altered  tocomply  with  his 
ill-ordered  choice,  if  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  liberty  he  had  to  ei- 
amine  what  would  really  and  truly  make  for  his  haj^iness,  mislead 
hni,  the  odscarriages  that  follow  on  ii,  murt  be  imputed  to  his  own 
ele^ioa.  He  bad  a  power  to  suspend  his  determination :  it  was  given 
him,  that  he  might  examiae,  and  take  care  of  his  own  happiness,  and 
looktfatf  he  were  not  deceived,  Andhecould  neverjodge,  thatitwas 
better  to  be  decmved,  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  and  near  co&- 


Wbat  bas  been  said,  may  also  ^scover  to  us  die  reaaon  why  men  in 
tbis  world  prefer  diftsrent  tfaii^,  and  pursue  happiness  by  contrary 
oooraet.  But  yet  since  men  are  always  constant,  and  in  earnest,  in 
raattera  of  happinem  asd  misery,  die  queatioa  stitl  remains.  How  men 
oome  oAm  to  prefer  the  worse  to  the  better ;  and  to  choose  that,  which, 
by  Ibeir  own  confession,  bas  made  them  miserable  i 

^  57.  To  account  for  the  vaiioiu  and  contrary  way*  men  t^e,  though 
aU  aim  at  being  happy,  we  must  consider  whence  the  various  uneasi- 
aossca  that  determine  thetwill  in  the  preference  of  each  voluntary  action, 
have- their  rise. 

i .  JVom  bodily  pain. — Some  of  diem  come  from  causes  not  in  our 
power,  such  as  are  often  the  pama  of  the  body  from  'want,  disease,  or 
outward  injuries,  as  the  rack,  Slc.,  which,  when  present  and  violent, 
operate  for  the  most  pari  forcibly  on  the  will,  and  turn  die  courses  of 
men's  lives  Aom  virtue,  piety,  and  religion.andwhat  before  they  judged 
to  lead  to  happiness ;  every  one  not  endeavounng,  or  through  disuse, 
not  beiiw  able,  by  die  contemplation  of  remote  and  future  good,  to 
ntae  in  hiaaself  deeirea  ot  them  strong  enough  to  counterbalance  the 
isaaineai  be  feeUinifaDBebodilyt(Miiieats,andiokeephiswiUsteedyi> 
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lliecboice  of  tfao§e  kgUmu  which  lead  to  future  hoppintss.  A  u^hbour 

country  bss  been  of  late  &  tragical  theatre,  from  nbicb  we  might  fetch  id- 
stances,  if  there  needed  any,  and  the  worid  did  not  in  all  countries  and 
ages  furnish  examples  enough  to  confinn- that  received  observation,  Ne- 
eutitaa  cogit  ad  turpia :  and  therefore  there  is  great  reason  fen  ui  to 
pray,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 

2.  From  wrong  dams,  arisingfrom  wrong  judgment. — Other  uo* 
easinesKS  arise  from  our  desires  ot  absent  good ;  which  desires  always 
bear  proportion  to,  and  depend  on,  the  judgment  we  make,  and  the 
relish  .we  have  of  any  absent  good  :  in  both  which  we. are  apt  to  be 
variously  misled,  and  that  by  our  own  fault. 

%58.  Our  judgment  of  present  good  or  eoil  alv>ayi  right. — In  the 
first  place,  I  diall  consider  the  wrong  judgments  men  make  of  future 
good  and  evil,  whereby  their  desires  are  misled.  For  as  to  present  h^>- 
piness  and  misery,  when  that  alone  cooies  into  consideration,  and  the 
consequences  are  quite  removed,  a  man  never  chooses  amiss  ;  he  knows 
what  best  pleases  him,  and  that  he  actually  prefers.  Things  in  their 
present  enjoymeni,  are  what  they  seem ;  the  apparent  and  real  good 
are,  in  this  case,  always  the  same.  For  die  pain  or  pleasure  being  just 
so  great,  and  no  greater  than  it  is  felt,  the  present  good  or  evil  is  rrally 
so  much  as  it  appears.  And,  dierefore,  were  every  action  of  ours  cotH 
eluded  within  itself,  and  drew  no  consequences  after  it,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly never  err  in  our  choice  of  good ;  we  should  always  infallibly 
prefer  the  best.  Were  the  pains  of  honest  industry,  and  of  starving 
with  hunger  and  cold,  set  together  before  us,  nobody  would  be  in  doubt 
which  to  choose:  were  thesatbractionofalust,  and  the  joysof  heayen, 
o&red  at  once  to  any  one's  present  possession,  be  would  not  balance 
or  err  in  the  determination  of  hig  choice. 

^  &Q.  But  since  our  voluntary  actions  carry  not  all  the  happiness  and 
misery  that  depend  on  them,  along  with  them  in  their  present  perform- 
ance, but  are  the  precedent  causes  of  good  and  evil,  which  they  draw 
after  them,  and  bring  upon  us  when  they  themselves  are  passed  and 
cease  to  be ;  our  desires  look  beyond  our  present  enjoyments,  and  carry 
the  mind  out  to  absent  good,  according  to  the  necessity  which  we  think 
there  is  of  it,  to  the  making  or  increase  of  our  happiness.  It  is  our 
opinion  of  such  a  necessity  that  gives  it  its  attraction :  without  that,  we. 
are  not  moved  by  absent  good.  For  in  this  narrow  acantiing  of  capa- 
city which  we  are  accustomed  to,  and  sensible  of,  here,  wherein  we 
enjoy  but  one  pleasure  at  once,  which  wben  all  uneasiness  is  away,  is, 
whilst  it  lasts,  sufficient  to  make  us  think  ourselves  happy ;  it  is  not  ail 
remote,  and  even  apparent  good,  that  affects  us.  Because  the  indo- 
lency  and  enjoyment  we  have,  sufficing  for  our  present  happiness,  we 
desire  not  to  venture  the  change :  since  we  judge  that  we  are  happy 
already,  being  content,  and  that  is. enough.  For  wbo  is  content,  is 
happy.  But  as  soon  as. any  new  uneasiness  comes  in,  this  happinesS' 
is  disturbed,  and  we  are  set  afresh  on  work  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

,  §  60.  From  a  wrong  judgment  of  what  makes  a  necessary  part  of 
their  happiness. — Their  aptness  therefore  to  conclude,  that  they  can  be 
happy  without  it,  is  one  great  occasion  that  men  often  are  not  raiaed  to 
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liw  desire  of  die  greatest  absent  good.  For  whilst  such  thoogliti  pos- 
sess diem,  the  joys  of  a  future  stale  move  them  not ;  the;  have  little 
Gooceni  or  uneasiness  about  them ;  and  the  will,  free  from  the  deter- 
mination of  such  desires,  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfacbom^ 
and  to  the  removal  of  thone  uneaiinesses  which  it  then  feels  in  its  want 
0^  and  longing  after,  them.  Change  butaman's  view  of  the»ethii^s; 
let  him  see  that  virtue  and  religion  are  oecoBsarj  to  his  happiness;  let 
kim  look  into  the  future  state  of  bliss  or  misery,  and  see  there  God,  the 
lighteousJudge.ready  to"  render  to  every  man  according  to  hii  deeds; 
to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  welWoJng,  seek  for  gloiy,  and 
booour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life;  but  unto  every  soul  that  doth 
0viJ,  indignation,  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish :"  to  him,  X  say, 
who  hath  a  prospect  of  the  different  state  of  perf«:t  bappioess  or  misery 
that  aUeods  all  men  after  this  life,  depending  on  their  behaviour  here, 
the  measures  of  good  and  evil,  that  govern  his  choice,  are  mightily 
changed.  For  since  nothing  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  this  life,  can  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  endless  happiness,  or  exquisite  miseiy,  of  an  im- 
mwul  soul  hereafler,  actions  in  his  power  will  have  their  preference, 
not  according  to  the  transient  pleasure  (»  pain  that  accompanies  or  fol- 
lows them  here,  but  as  they  serve  to  secure  that  perfect  durable  happi- 
Mts  hereafter. 

|<6i..^  more  particular  aecouat  of  wrong  jvdgmtnU. — But  to  ac- 
oouDtjnore  particularly  for  the  misery  that  men  often  biing  on  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  that  they  do  all  in  earnest  pursue  happiness,  we 
must  consider  how  things  come  to  be  represented  to  our  desires,  under 
deceitful  appearances ;  uid  that  is  by  the  judgment  pronouncing  wroi^ly 
GODceming  ibem.  To  see  how  farlhisreaches,  and  what  are  die  causes 
of  wroDgjudgnienl,  we  must  remember  that  things  are  judged  good  or 
bad  in  a  double  sense. 

Fint,  That  which  is  properly  good  or  bad,  is  nothing  but  barely 
pleasure  or  pain. 

Secondly,  But  because  not  only  {vesent  pleasure  and  pain,  but  that 
abo  which  is  apt,  by  its  efficacy  or  consequences,  to  bring  it  upon  us  at 
a  distance,  is  a  proper  object  <^  our  desires,  and  i^t  to  niove  a  creature 
that  has  foresight ;  therefore  things  also  that  dtvw  after  them  pleasure 
and  pain,  are  considered  as  good  and  evil. 

§  62.  The  wrong  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and  makes  the  will 
often  fasten  on  the  wont  side,  lies  in  misreporting  upon  the  various 
comparisoos  of  these.  The  wrong  judgment  1  am  here  speaking  of, 
is  not  what  one  man  may  think  of  the  determination  of  another  j  but 
what  every  man  himself  must  confess  to  be  wrong.  For  since  I  lay  it 
(oi  a  certain  ground,  that  every  intelligent  being  reallyseeks  happiness, 
which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  without  any  considerable 
mixture  of  unea^oess;  it  is  impossible  any. one  should  willingly  put 
into  his  own  draught  any  bitter  ingredient,  or  leave  out  any  thing  in  his 
power,  that  would  tend  to  bis  satisfaction,  and  the  completing  of  his 
haftpioess,  but  only  by  wrong  judgment.  I  shall  not  here  speak  of  that 
mix^ke  which  is  the  consequence  of  invincible  error,  which  scarce  de- 
•erves  the  name  of  wrongjudgmeni ;  hut  of  that  wriMig  judgment  which 
CTcry  nwn  himself  must  confess  to  be  so. 
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§  6S.  In  comparing  praeiit  andftUure. — If,  therefore,  as  to  i»SB«ot 
pleuure  and  pain,  the  nnnd,  as  has  been  said,  never  mistaltes  tfaat  wbkh 
u  really  good  or  evil ;  that  which  a  the  (greater  pleasure,  or  the  greater 
pain,  is  real);^  just  as  it  appears.  Bat  though  present  pleasure  and  pain 
8h«w  their  diffiirence  and  degrees  so  plainly,  as  not  to  leave  room  for 
mistake ;  yet  when  we  compare  preaent  pleasure  or  pain  with  futun 
(which  is  usually  the  case  in  the  moat  important  determinalions  of  ihe 
will),  we  often  make  wrong  judgments  of  them,  t^iog  our  measure* 
of  them  in  di^FentpoeitxHU  of  distance.  Objects,  near  our  view,  are 
apt  to  be  thought  greater  than  diose  of  a  lai^r  size,  that  are  more 
remote;  and  so  it  is  with  pleasures  and  pains;  the  present  is  apt  to 
carry  it,  and  those  at  a  distance  have  the  disadTantage  in  the  oomparisoo. 
Thus  most  men,  like  Bpend'thrift  heirs,  are  apt  to  judge  alittleiBhand 
better  than  a  great  deal  to  come ;  and  so  for  snufl  maltera  in  posses- 
sion, part  with  greater  ones  in  reversion.  But  that  this  is  a  wrong  jud^ 
ment,  eveiyone  mustaUow,  let  his  pleasure  ctMaistiu  whatever  it  willt 
nnce  that  which  is  future,  will  certainly  come  to  be  present;  and  thai 
having  the  same  advantage  of  neaniess,  will  shew  itself  in  its  full  dimeii- 
siona,  and  discover  Us  wilful  mistake,  who  judged  of  it  by  uneqaal 
measures.  Were  the  pleasure  of  drinking  accompanied,  the  very  mo- 
ment a  man  takes  off  his  glass,  with  that  sick  stomach  and  aching  headv 
wUch,  io  some  nteo,  are  sure  to  foUow  not  many  hours  after,  -I  think 
nobody,  whatever  pleasare  he  had  in  his  cups,  would,  on  these  con* 
dttions,  ever  let  wine  touch  bi»  lips ;  which  yet  he  daily  swallows,  and 
tite  evil  side  comes  to  be  (^oseo  only  by  the  fallacy  of  a  litde  dififer»oe 
in  time.  But  if  pleasure  or  pain  can  be  so  lessetied  oaly  by  a  few 
hours'  removal,  how  much  more  will  it  be  so,  by  a  far^r  distance,  (A 
a  man  that  will  not,  by  a  right  judgment  do  what  tine  wilty  i.  e,  briif 
it  home  upon  himself,  and  consider  it  as  present,  and  there  take  it»  tnie 
dimensioDS  ?  This  is  the  way  we  usually  impose  on  ourselves,  in  respect 
of  bare  pleasure  and  pain,  or  the  true  degrees  of  happiness  or  miseryt 
the  future  loses  its  just  prop<Mtion,  and  what  is  present,  obtains  the  pre- 
ference as  tbe  greater.  I  mention  not  here  the  wrong  judgment, 
vriiereby  thtf  absent  are  not  only  lessened,  but  reduced  to  perfect  no- 
thing ;  when  men  enjoy  what  they  can  in  present,  and  make  sure  of 
that,  concludil^:  amiss  that  no  evil  will  thence  follow.  For  that  lies  not 
in  comparing  the  greatnesa  of  future  good  and  evil,  whic^  is  that  we 
are  here  speaking  of;  but  in  another  sort  of  wrong  judgment,  which  is 
ccmceming  good  or  evil,  as  it  is  craisidered  to  be  (be  cause  and  procmv- 
ment  of  pleasure  or  pain  (hat  will  ft^ow  from  it 

^  64.  Causa  oftkU. — The  cause  of  our  judging  amiss,  when  we 
compare  our  present  pleasure  or  pain  with  future,  seema  to  me  to  be 
the  weak  and  narrow  constitution  of  our  minds ;  we  caimot  well  eajoy 
tvro  pleasures  at  once,  much  less  any  pleasure  ahnoat,  whilst  pain  pos> 
Besses  Hi.  The  present  pleasure,  if  it  be  not  very  languid,  and  almost 
none  at  all,  fills  our  narrow  souls,  and  so  takes  up  the  yAtoXt  mind,  that 
it  scarce  leaves  any  ihougbtof  things  absent;  orif  amongourpleasntcsi, 
there  are  some  which  are  not  strong  enough  to  eielude  die  consideratioB 
of  tiling  M  a  distance ;  yet  we  have  so  great  an  abhorrence  of  pain, 
that  a  httle  of  it  extingaidtes  all  wu  [rfeasuies :  a  tittle  bitter  ming^ 
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in  oar  cup,  leaves  tw  rebh  of  ifae  sweet.  Henre  it  contea,  that  at  uy 
nto  we  desire  to  be  rid  of  tlie  present  evil,  which  we  sre  apt  to  tbisL 
nodiing  absent  can  equal ;  becaiise  under  die  presem  pain,  we.  find  not 
Qursems  capable  oi  any  the  least  degree  of  h^ipiaesB,  Men's  daily 
complaiDU  are  a  loud  proof  of  this ;  the  pain  that  any  one  actually  leels, 
ii  still  of  all  other  the  went;  and  it  is  with  anguish  they  cty  out,  "Any 
ntber  tbaa  this ;  notfaiog  can  be  so  mtolerable  as  what  I  now  soffar." 
And,  tbeiefbre,  our  wbt^  endeavours  and  tho«^;hts  are  intent  to  nt 
rid  41^  the  present  evil,  before  all  diiog8,as  die  first  necessaiy  condition 
to  oar  happiness,  let  what  will  follow.  Nothing,  as  we  passimate^ 
dunk,  can  exceed,  or  almost  equal,  die  uneasiDess  that  sits  so  heavy  apoii 
m.  And  because  the  abstincBce  from  a  preaent  pleasure,  that  oSen 
itaelf,  is  a  pain,  nay,  ofitentimes  a  very  gnat  otie,  me  desire  being  in- 
iaraed  by  a  Dear  and  teoptiiig  object ;  it  is  no  woader  that  that  operates 
after  the  sane  manoer  pain  does,  and  lessens  in  our  thoughts  what  is 
teiwe ;  and  so  forces  us,  as  it  w«e,  blindfold  into  its  embraces. 

^  65.  Add  to  this,  diat  abeent  good,  or,  vdtiicb  is  the  same  thing, 
fttture  pleasure,  especially  if  of  a  sort  we  are  unacquainted  with,  aeldom 
is  able  to  counterimlance  any  uneasiness,  either  of  pain  or  desire,  which 
is  |H«eent.  For  its  pvatneas  being  no  more  than  what  shall  ba  Rally 
tsrted  when  enjoyed,  men  are  apt  enough  to  lessen  that,  to  make  it  give 
ytace  to  any  pfeamt  desire;  and  tocooclude  with  tbenMel«ea,dMtiraai 
M  oomea  to  trial,  it  may  possibly  not  answer  die  report  or  ojHiiion  that 
lenerally  passes  of  it,  they  having  often  found,  that  not  raly  what  others 
BSva  magn^ed,  but  even  what  they  themselves  have  enjoyed  with  great 
pleasure  and  delight  at  one  dme,  has  proved  insipid  or  nauseous  at 
aaolher ;  and  dierefore  diey  see  noUung  in  it  for  which  they  riioidd 
tango  a  present  enjoyment.  But  that  this  is  a  folsa  way  of  judging, 
when  applied  to  die  happinessof  another  life,  diey  must  confaaa,  unless 
dwy  ml  say,  "  God  cannot  make  those  happy  be  desigas  to  be  so." 
For  diat  being  intended  for  a  state  of  bappioesi,  it  must  certainly  be 
agreeable  to  every  one's  wish  md  desire ;  could  we  auppoaa  thair 
reliihes  as  different  there,  as  they  are  here,  yet  the  manna  in  beave*  will 
suit  every  one's  palate.  Thus  much  of  the  wrong  jut^pnent  we  make 
•f  pteaent  and  future  pleasure  and  pain,  when  they  are  compared  toge- 
ibtr,  ftod  so  the  absent  considered  as  future. 

J  66.  lu  eamdering  comequmcet  ofactiotu. — As  to  things  good  or 
in  tbor  c<Hiseqnences,  and  by  tbe  aptness  that  is  ia  them  to  pfocara 
as  good  or  evil  in  me  future,  we  judge  amiss  several  vrays, 

1.  When  we  judge  that  so  much  evil  does  not  really  depend  on  tfaoa, 
as  in  tnitb  tbov  does, 
ft.  When  we  judge,  that  though  the  consequences  be  of  that  moawat, 

Citisnotofnatcertain^,  botthat  it  may  odierwise  &11  out ;  orelsa 
soaw  means  be  avoided,  as  by  industry,  address,  change,  wpsak- 
anea,  8Ec.  That  diese  are  wrong  ways  of  jtidgiiqt,  were  easy  to  shew 
in  •very  particular,  if  I  would  esunine  them  at  brj^  vx^j :  but  I  riwU 
•nly  iMBlioQ  this  m  general,  vis.,  tktf  it  is  a  vwy  wrong  and  iiratioaal 
1*;^  of  proceedii^,  to  venture  a  greater  good  for  a  less,  upon  uncartwt 
gwasea^  and  bafbre  a  due  eiamiBatioa  be  made,  proportioaafale  to  Iba 
wanlniiiiias  of  tba  matter,  and  the  coacenunent  it  is  to  as  not  to  aialake. 
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This,  I  diink,  every  one  must  confess,  especially  if  he  coiisid^«  Die 
usnal  causes  of  bis  wrong  judgment,  whereof  these  following  are  some. 

%67.  Causa  of  tht. — \.  Ignorance:  hethatjudgeswitfaoutinform- 
ing  himself  to  the  utmost  (hat  be  is  capable,  cannot  acquit  himself  of 
judging  amiss. 

2,  Inadverteney :  when  a  man  overlooks  even  that  which  he  doe* 
know.  This  is  an  affected  and  present  ignorance,  which  misleads  our 
judgments  as  much  as  the  other.  Judging  is,  as  it  were  balancing  an 
account,  and  duteraiining  on  which  side  the  odds  lies.  If  therefore 
eidier  side  be  huddled  up  in  haste,  and  several  of  the  sums  that  should 
have  gone  into  the  reckoning,  be  overlooked,  and  left  out,  this  preo- 
pitancy  causes  as  vtTong  a  judgment,  as  if  it  were  a  perfect  ignorance. 
That  wbich  most  commonly  causes  this,  is  the  prevalency  of  some  pi^ 
sent  pleasure  or  pain,  heightened  by  our  feeble  passionate  nature,  most 
strongly  wrought  on  by  what  is  present.  To  check  tins  precipitancy, 
our  understanding  and  reason  was  given  us,  if  we  will  make  a  right  use 
of  it,  to  search  and  see,  and  then  judge  thereupon.  Without  liberty, 
the  understanding  would  be  to  no  purpose :  and  without  understanding 
liberty  (if  it  could  be)  would  signify  nothing.  If  a  man  sees  what  wouM 
do  him  good  or  harm,  what  would  make  him  happy  or  miserable,  with- 
out being  able  to  move  himself  one  step  towards  or  from  it,  what  is  be 
the  better  for  seeing  7  and  he  that  is  at  liberty  to  ramble  in  perfect  dark' 
ness,  what  is  his  hberty  better  than  if  he  were  driven  up  and  down  as  a 
bubble  by  the  force  of  the  windf  the  being  acted  by  a  blind  impulse 
from  without  or  from  within,  is  little  odds.  The  first,  therefore,  and 
great  use  of  liberty,  is  to  hinder  blind  precipitancy;  the  principal  ex- 
ercise of  freedom,  is  to  stand  still,  open  the  eyes,  look  about,  and  take 
s  view  of  the  consequences  of  what  we  are  going  to  do,  as  much  as  the 
we^ht  of  the  matter  requires.  How  much  sloth  and  negligence,  heal 
and  passion,  the  fnevalency  of  ^hion,  or  acquired  indispositions,  do 
severally  contribute  on  occasion,  to  ihese  wrong  judgments,  I  shall  not 
here  farther  inquire,  I  shall  only  add  one  other  false  judgmeDt,  which 
I  think  necessary  to  mention,  because  perhaps  it  is  little  taken  Dotice 
of,  though  of  great  influence. 

§  68.  Wrong  judgment  of  what  t*  neceuary  to  our  kappineu. — All 
men  desire  happiness,  that  is  past  doubt :  but,  as  has  been  alrea4|' 
observed,  when  they  are  rid  of  pain,  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with  any 
pleasure  at  hand,  or  that  custom  has  endeared  to  them,  to  rest  satisfied 
m  that ;  and  so  being  happy  till  some  new  desire,  by  making  them 
uneasy,  disturbs  that  happiness,  and  shews  them  tliat  they  are  not  so, 
they  look  no  farther ;  nor  Is  the  will  determined  to  any  action  in  pursuit 
of  any  other  known  or  apparent  good.  For  since  we  tind  that  we  cannot 
enjoy  all  sorts  of  good,  but  one  exchides  another ;  we  do  not  fix  our 
ideas  on  every  apparent  greater  good,  unless  it  be  judged  to  be  nece^ 
sary  to  our  happmess ;  if  we  think  we  can  be  happy  without  it,  it  moves 
us  not.  This  is  another  occasion  to  men  of  judging  wrong,  when  they 
take  not  that  to  be  necessary  to  their  happiness,  which  realty  is  so.  This 
mistake  misleads  us  both  in  the  chmce  of  the  good  we  aim  at,  and  very 
often  in  the  means  to  it,  when  it  is  a  remote  good.  But  which  Way  ever 
it  be,  either  by  placing  it  where  really  it  is  not,  or  by  n^lecting  die 
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menu,  u  not  necesraiy  to  it,  when  a  nuD  migses  his  great  end,  hap- 
pioess,  be  will  aj;knowledge  he  judged  not  right.  Tiiat  which  contri- 
butes to  this  mistake,  is  the  real  or  supposed  unpleaaantness  of  the 
actioaa,  which  are  the  way  to  this  end,  it  seeming  so  preposterous  a 
tfah^i  to  men,  to  make  themselves  unhappy  in  order  to  happiness,  that 
they  do  not  easily  bring  dtemselTea  to  it. 

§^6g.  We  eon  change  the  agreeableness,  or  duagreeablenea,  in  things. 
— ^The  last  inquiry,  therefore,  concerning  this  matter  is,  "  whether  it 
be  in  a  man's  power  to  chai^  tbe  pleasantness  and  unpteasantness  that 
accompanies  any  sort  of  action  i"  and  as  to  that,  it  is  plain  in  many 
cases  be  cau.  Men  may,  and  should,  coirrect  their  palates,  and  give  a 
relish  to  what  either  has,  or  they  suppose  has,  none.  The  relish  of  tha 
imnd.is  as  various  as  thatof  the  body, and  like  that,  too,  may  be  altered; 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  think,  that  men  cannot  change  the  displeasingness 
or  indifferency  that  is  in  actions,  into  pleasure  and  desire,  if  they  will  do 
but  what  is  in  their  power.  A  due  consideration  will  do  it  in  some 
eases;  and  practice,  application,  and  custom  in  most.  Bread  or  tobacco 
maj  be  neglected,  where  they  are  shewn  to  be  useful  to  health, because 
of  an  indifferency  or  disrelish  to  them;  reason  and  consideration  at  first 
recommend,  and  begin  their  trial,  and  use  finds,  or  custom  makes,  ifaem 
feasant.  That  this  is  so  in  virtue  too,  is  veiy  certain.  Actions  are 
pkuiDg,  or  displeanng,  either  in  themselves,  or  considered  as  a  means 
lo  a  greater  and  more  desirable  end.  The  eating  of  a  well-seasoned 
diih  suited  to  a  man's  palate,  may  move  the  mind  by  the  delight  itself 
thai  accompanies  tbe  eating,  without  reference  to  any  other  end :  to 
whidi  tbe  ccmsideration  of  the  pleasure  there  is  in  health  and  strength 
(to  wbich  diat  meat  is  subservient),  may  add  a  n^v  gusto,  able  to  m^e 
M  sw^low  an  ill-reliahed  potion.  In  the  latter  of  these,  any  action  is 
rendered  more  or  less  pleasing,  only  by  tbe  contemplation  of  the  end, 
Md  tbe  bnng  more  or  less  persuaded  of  its  tendency  to  it,  or  necessary 
ommexion  with  it :  but  the  pleasure  of  the  action  itself  u  best  acquired, 
or  increawd,  by  use  and  practice.  Trials  often  reconcile  Us  to  tiia^ 
wfaich  at  a  distance  we  looked  on  with  aversion ;  and  by  repetitions. 
Wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  possibly  in  tbe  first  essay  displeased  iis. 
Habits  have  powerful  channs,  and  put  so  strong  attractions  of  easiness 
and  [deasure  mtowhatwe  accustom  cwtrselves  to,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
to  do,  or  at  least,  be  easy  in  tbe  omission  of,  actions  which  habitual 
practice  has  suited,  and  thereby  recommends  to  us.  Tliongh  this  be 
fery  visible,  and  every  one's  experience  shews  him  he  can  do  so;  yet 
it  ia  a  part  in  Aie  conduct  of  men  towards  their  happiness,  segl^ted  to 
a  degree,  that  tl  will  be  possiblir  entertained  as  a  parados,  if  it  be  said, 
Aat  men  can  make  diinga  or  actions  more  or  less  {Measing  to  themselves ; 
asd  thereby  remedy  Aat,  to  which  one  may  justly  impute  a  great  dtA 
of  Ibeir  wattdering.  FashioD  and  die  common  opinion  having  settled 
wrong  notions,  and  educatioa  and  cnstmn  ill  habits,  the  just  values  of 
ibiBgi  are  mtsplaced,  utd  the  pdatea  of  men  corrupted.  Pains  sbouhl 
be  taken  to  rectify  these ;  and  contraiy  habits  change  our  pleasures,  and 
nve  a  relish  to  that  whidi  ia  necessary,  or  conducive  to  our  hap^iaesa. 
Thb  every  one  must  confess  he  can  do,  and  when  happiness  is  lost,  and 
■liaery  oveittkea  biM,  he  wUl  confess,  be  did  amiss-in  neglecting  it,  attd 
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coDdenin  hinuclf  for  it:  and  I  uk  e»ry  one,  whether  he  has  not  (rftm 
doaeaoi 


^  70.  Preferaux  of  vice  to  virtue,  a  manifest  wrong  judgment. — 
I  shall  not  oowenlai^Bn;  faitherooUie  wrong  judgtaents.aivdDeElec' 
(tf  what  is  in  their  power,  wherebjf  men  mislead  ihemaelvea.    Thi 


would  maLe  a  volume,  aod  is  not  my  business.  But  whatever  laite 
QOlioDs,  or  shameful  n^lect  of  what  is  in  their  power,  may  put  men 
out  of  their  way  to  happmesa,  and  distract  them,  as  we  see,'into  so  dif- 
ferent courses  of  life,  this  yet  is  certain,  that  morality,  established  upon 
its  true  foundations,  cannot  but  detenuine  the  choice  in  any  one  that 
will  but  consider :  and  he  that  will  not  be  so  far  a  rational  creature,  as 
K>  reflect  seriously  upon  infinite  happiness  and  miser;,  must  needs  con- 
demn  himself,  as  not  making  that  use  of  his  understaodiag  he  should. 
The  rewards  and  punishmeata  of  another  life,  which  the  Almighty  has 
eaublished  as  the  enforcements  of  hia  law,  are  of  weight  enou(p  to  de- 
termine  the  choice  against  whatever  pleasure  <h  pain  this  life  can  shew, 
frtien  the  eternal  state  is  considered  but  in  its  bare  posubility,  which 
aobody  can  make  any  doubt  of.  He  that  will  allow  exquisite  and 
endless  happiness  to  be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a  good  life  here, 
and  the  contrai?  state,  the  possible  reward  of  a  bad  one,  must  own 
himself  to  judge  vei;  much  amiss,  if  he  does  not  conclude,  tbst  a  vir- 
tuous life,  with  the  certain  expectation  of  everlasting  bliss,  which  oiai 
come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the  fear  of  Uiat  dreadful 
stale  of  miser;,  which  it  is  very  possible  may  overtake  the  guilty ;  of  at 
best,  the  terrible  uncertain  hops  of  annihilation.  This  is  evidently  so, 
Aough  the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and  the  victoos, 
continual  pleasure :  which  yet  is  for  the  most  put  quite  otherwise,  and 
wicked  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  present 
possession ;  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have,  I  think,  even  the 
worst  part  here.  But  when  infinite  happiness  is  put  id  one  scale, 
against  infinite  misery  in  the  other;  if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the  pious 
man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the  best  that  the  wicked  can  attaun  to,  if  he 
be  in  the  right,  who  can,  without  madness,  run  the  venture?  Who  in 
his  wits  would  choose  to  come  within  a  possibility  of  infinite  misery, 
which  if  he  miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  toe  hazard  i  Whereas, 
on  the  other  side,  the  sober  man  ventures  oothmg  uainst  infinite  bap- 
tunesB  to  be  got,  if  his  eipectation  comes  to  pass.  If  the  good  man  be 
in  ihe  ri^t,  he  is  eternally  happy ;  if  he  mistakes,  he  is  not  miserable, 
he  feels  nothing.  On  the  other  side,  if  the  wicked  man  be  in  the  right, 
he  is  not  happy;  if  be  mistakes,  he  is  infinitely  miserable.  Must  it 
not  be  a  moet  manifest  wrong  judgment,  that  does  not  preseqtly  see  to 
which  side,  in  this  case,  Ihe  preference  is  to  be  givesf  I  have  forbcHiie 
to  mention  any  thii%  of  the  ceitamQr,  or  pnbahilily  of  a  fiituro  stats, 
deaignii^  here  losbewtbewrongjut^innatduit  anyone  must  allow  he 
makes  upon  his  own  princi^es,  hid  how  he  pleases,  who  prefeia  the 
ritort  pleasofes  oS  a  vicious  mt  upon  any  consideration,  whiltf  he  knowt, 
and  cannot  but  be  certain,  that  a  future  life  is  at  least  possible. 

^71'  Recapitulation, — To  conclude  this  inquiry  into  human  liberty, 
which,  as  it  stood  before,  I  myself,  from  the  hegianing,  fearing,  and  a 
veiy  judidons  Iriebd  of  mine,  aince  the  publication,  suspeciii%  to  have 
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■onie  mistake  in  U,  (boi^  he  could  not  puticiilarijr  abew  it  me,  I  wsa 
put  upon  K  Btricter  renew  of  this  chapter.  Wherein  liehting  upon  a 
very  easy,  and  scarce  observable,  slip  I  had  made,  in  putting  one  leem- 
k^lj  indifferent  y/ord  for  another,  that  discovery  opened  to  me  this 
present  view,  which  here,  in  this  second  edition,  I  submit  to  the 
leamed  world,  and  which,  in  shoit,  is  this :  "  liberty  is  a  power  to  act 
or  not  to  act,  accwding  as  the  mind  directs."  A  power  to  direct  the 
operative  faculties  to  motion  or  rest  inpaiticularinstances,  is  that  which 
we  call  die  will.  That  which  in  the  train  of  our  voluntary  acticHis  de- 
termines the  vrill  to  any  change  (rf  operation  is  some  present  uneasiness, 
which  is,  orat  leastis  always  accompanied  with, thstofdesire.  Desire 
is  always  moved  by  evil,  to  fly  it-,  because  a  total  freedom  from  pain, 
always  makes  a  necessary  part  i^  our  happiness :  but  every  good,  nay, 
every  greater  good,  does  not  constantly  move  desire,  because  it  may  not 
make,  or  may  not  be  taken  to  make,  any  necessary  part  of  our  happi- 
aesa.  For  all  diat  we  desire,  is  only  to  be  happy.  But  though  diis 
general  desire  of  happiness  operates  constantly  and  invariably,  yet  the 
satisfaction  of  any  particular  desire,  can  be  suspended  from  determining 
die  will  to  any  sulMervient  action,  till  we  have  maturely  examined,  whe- 
ther the  particular  apparent  good,  which  we  then  desire,  makes  a  part 
of  our  reel  happiness,  or  be  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  it.  Tb« 
leaolt  of  onr  judgment  npon  that  examination,  is  what  ultimately  de- 
tennioes  the  man  who  could  not  be  free,  if  his  will  were  determined  by 
any  thing  but  his  own  desire,  guided  by  his  own  judgment.  I  know 
that  liberty,  by  some,  is  placed  in  an  indifferency  of  the  man,  antecedent 
to  the  determination  of  bis  will.  I  wish  they  who  lay  so  much  stress 
oa  such  an  antecedent  indifferency,  as  they  call  it,  had  told  us  plainly, 
whether  this  supposed  indifferency  be  antecedent  to  the  thought  and 
^gment  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the  decree  of  the  will.  For 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  state  it  between  them ;  i,  e.  immediately  afW  th« 
judgment  oftbeunderstanding,  and  befiwe  die  determination  of  the  will, 
because  the  detenninatioa  of  the  vrill  immediately  follows  the  judgment 
of  the  understanding;  and  to  place  liber^  in  an  indifferency,  antece- 
dent, to  the  thought  and  judgment  of  the  understanding,  seems  tomato 
place  liberty  in  a  state  of  darkness,  wherein  we  can  neither  see  nor  say 
any  thing  of  it;  at  least  it  places  it  in  a  subject  incapable  of  it,  no  agent 
being  allowed  capable  of  liberty,  but  in  consequence  of  thought  and 
judgment.  I  am  not  nice  about  phrases,  and  therefore  consent  to  say 
wta  diose  that  love  to  speak  so,  that  liberty  is  placed  in  indiflfermcy; 
bat  it  is  an  indifferency  whidi  remains  after  the  judgment  of  the  und^ 
standing ;  yea,  even  after  the  determioatioB  of  the  will.  And  that  is  an 
iBtbfferency  not  of  the  man  ^for  after  he  has  once  judged  whidi  is  best, 
vu.,  to  do  or  forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indiffu^nt),  but  an  mdifiereDcy  of  the 
aperative  powers  of  the  man,  which  remaining  equally  able  to  operate, 
or  to  forbear  Of>erBtiD|,  after,  as  before,  the  decree  of  the  will,  are  in  a 
slate,  which,  if  one  pleases,  may  be  called  indi^rency;  and  as  fiv  as 
this  indiflfereBcy  reaches,  a  man  is  free,  and  no  hrther ;  v.  g.  I  have  A» 
ability  to  move  my  hand,  or  to  let  it  rest;  that  operative  power  is  in- 
Afleieut  to  moVe,  or  not  to  move,  my  hand :  I  am  then  in  dial  respect 
perfectly  free.    My  will  determitMB  diat  operative  power  to  rest;  lam 
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yet  free ;  because  the  itidiffereacy  of  that  my  operative  power  to  act,  of 
not  to  act,  still  reniabs ;  the  jK>wer  of  moving  mj  hand,  is  uot  Mt  ail  io)- 
paired  by  the  determinatioa  of  my  will,  which  at  present  orden  rest; 
tlieindiffereacyof  (faat  powertoact,  ornotloactfisjustas  it  was  before, 
as  will  appear,  if  the  will  puts  it  to  the  trial,  by  ordering  the  contraiy. 
But  if,  during  the  rest  of  my  hand,  it  be  seized  by  a  sudden  pal^,  theia- 
differracy  of  that  operative  power  is  gone,  and  with  it,  my  liberty;  I 
have  no  longer  freedom  in  ihst  respect,  but  am  under  a  necessi^  d 
lettJDg  my  band  rest.  On  tlie  other  side,  if  my  hand  be  put  into  motion 
by  a  coDvulsiun,  the  iiidifferency  of  that  operative  faculty  is  talcen  away 
by  that  Qkolion,  and  my  liberty  in  that  case  is  lost ;  for  I  am  under  a 
necessity  of  having  my  haiidmove.  1  have  added  this,  to  ^ew  in  what 
sort  of  indifferency  liberty  seems  to  me  to  consist,  and  not  in  any  other, 
real  or  imaginary. 

.  §  72.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  estent  of  liberty,  are 
of  ao  great  importance,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  this  digression, 
which  my  attempt  to  explain  it  has  led  me  into.  The  ideas  of  will,  vo- 
lition, liberty,  and  necessity,  in  this  chapter  of  power,  came  naturally  in 
my  way.  In  a  former  edition  of  this  treatise,  1  gave  an  account  of  my 
thoughts  concerning  them,  according  to  the  light  I  then  had :  and  now, 
as  a  lover  of  truth,  and  not  a  worshipper  of  my  own  doctrines,  I  own 
some  change  in  my  opinion,  which  I  think  I  have  discovered  ground 
for.  In  what  I  first  writ,  I,  with  an  unbiassed  indiilerency,  followed 
truth  whither  I  thought  she  led  me.  But  neither  being  so  vain  as  to 
fancy  infallibility,  nor  so  disingenuous  as  to  dissemble  my  miatalces,  for 
fear  of  blemishing  my  reputation,  I  have,  with  the  same  sincere  design 
for  truth  only,  not  been  ashamed  to  publish  what  a  severer  inquiry  has 
suggested.  It  is  not  impassible,  but  that  some  may  think  my  fonner 
notions  right,  and  some  (as  1  have  already  found)  lliese  latter ;.  and  some 
neiUier.  1  shall  not  at  all  wonder  at  this  variety  in  men's  {pinions: 
impartial  deductions  of  reason  in  controverted  points  being  so  rare,  and 
exact  ones  in  abstract  notions  not  so  very  easy,  especially  if  of  any 
length.  And,  therefore,  I  should  think  myself  not  a  little  beholding  to 
any^one,  who  would  upon  these,  or  any  other  grounds,  fairly  clear  this 
subject  of  liberty  from  any  difficulties  that  may  yet  remain. 

Before  X  close  this  chapter,  it  may  perhaps  be  to  our  purpose,  ,aiid 
help  to  give  us  clearer  conceptions  about  power,  if  we  make  otir 
thoughts  take  a  little  more  exact  survey  of  action.  I  have  said  above, 
that  we  have  ideas  but  of  tvro  sorts  of  actioD,  viz.  motion  and  thinkinj(. 
These,  in  truth,  though  called  and  counted  actions,  yet,  if  nearly  con* 
considered,  will  not  be  found  to  be  always  perfectly  so.  For,  if  I 
mistake  not,  there  are  instances  of  both  kinds,  which,  upon  due  c(Hisi- 
denOion,  will  be  found  rather  passions  than  actions,  and,  cooGequently, 
so  far  the  effects  barely  of  passive  powers  in  those  subjects,  which  y^ 
ontheir  accounts,  are  thoughtagents.  For,  in  these  instances,  the  sub* 
stance  that  hath  motion  or  thought,  receives  the  impression,  whereby  it 
is  put  into  that  action  purely  trom  without,  and  so  acts  merely  by  the 
capaci^it  has  to  receive  audi  an  impression  from  some  external  agei^; 
and  suctha. power  is  not  M^iperly  an  active  power,  but  a  mere  pasnve 
capacity  in  the  subject     Sometimes  the  substance,  or  agent,  puts  itself 
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into  action  by  ita  own  powv,  ind  this  is  pn^t^tji  active  power.  Wbat- 
«oe*«-  modificatioD  a  substance  baa,  wWreby  it  produces  any  e&iect, 
that  is  called  action ;  v.  g.  a  solid  substance  by  motion  .operates  on,  or 
sltere,  the  seuible  ideas  of  another  substance,  and,  therefore,  this  modi- 
fication of  motion  we  call  action.  But  yet,  this  motioa  in  that  solid 
substanceis,  when  rightly  c<Kisidered,  but  a  passion,  if  it  received  it  only 
from  some  externa)  agent.  So  that  tiie  active  power  of  motion  is  in  oo 
snbstance  which  cannot  begin  motion  in  itself,  or  in  another  substaDce, 
when  at  rest.  So  likewise  in  thinking,  a  power  to  receive  ideas  or 
diot^hts,  from  the  operation  of  any  external  substance,  is  called  a 
power  of  thinking:  but  this  is  but  a  passive  power  or  capaci^.  But  to 
be  able  to  bring  into  view,  ideas  out  of  sight,  at  one's  own  choice,  and 
to  compare  which  of  them  one  thinLs  fit,  thia  is  an  active  power.  This 
leflectioB  may  be  of  some  use  to  preserve  us  from  mistakes  about 
powers  and  actions,  which  grammar,  and  the  common  frame  of  lan- 
guages, may  be  apt  to  lead  us  into;  since  what  is  signified  by  verbs 
that  gTBmmanana  call  active,  does  not  always  signify  action ;  v.  g.  this 
proposition,  I  see  the  moon,  or  a  star,  or  I  feel  the  heat  of  the  lun, 
though  expressed  by  a  verb  active,  does  not  signify  any  action  in  mr, 
whereby  I  operate  on  those  substances ;  but  the  reception  of  the  ideas 
of  light,  roundness,  and  heat,  wherein  I  am  not  active,  but  barely 
passive,  and  cannot,  iu  that  position  of  my  eyes,  or  body,  avoid  receiv- 
mg  them.  But  when  I  turn  my  eyes  anotiier  way,  or  remove  my  body 
out  of  the  suu-bewns,  I  am  jwoperiy  active ;  because  of  my  own  choice, 
by  a  power  within  myself,  I  put  myself  uilo  that  motion.  Such  an 
action  is  the  product  of  active  power. 

^  7S.  And  thus  I  have,  iu  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  wi- 
ipnal  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are 
made  up ;  which,  if  1  would  consider  as  a  philosopher,  and  examine  cm 
what  causes  they  depend,  and  of  what  they  are  made,  I  believe  they  all 
might  be  reduc«l  to  these  very  few  primary  and  original  ones,  viz.,  ex- 
tenracm,  solidity,  mobility,  or  the  power  of  being  moved ;  which  by  our 
senses,  we  receive  from  body ;  perceptivity,  or  the  power  of  perception 
or  tliiakii^ ;  moiivity,  or  the  power  of  moving :  which,  by  reflec- 
tion, we  receive  from  our  minds.  1  crave  leave  to  make  use  of  these 
two  newwords,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  mistaken  in  the  uae  of  those 
.which  are  equivocal.  To  which,  if  we  add  existence,  duration,  number, 
which  belong  both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  we  have,  perhaps,  all  the 
wiginal  ideas  on  which  the  rest  depend.  For,  by  these,  1  imagine, 
might  be  explained  the  nature  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and 
all  other  ideas  we  have,  if,  we  had  but  faculties  acute  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  severally  modified  extensions  and  motions  of  these. minute 
bodies,  which  produce  those  several  sensations  in  us.  But  my  present 
pnrpose  being  only  to  inquire  into  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  things, 
by  Inose  ideas  and  appearances  which  God  has  fitted  it  to  receive  from 
them,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  that  knowledge,  rather  than  into 
tbair  causes,  or  manner  of  production.;  1  shall  not,  contrary  to  the  de- 
Mgn  of  this  essay,  set  myself  to  inquire,  philosophically,  into  the  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  bodies,  and  die  configuration  of  parts,  whereby  they 
have  the  power  to  produceinus  the  ideas  of  their  sensible  qualities.     I 
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diall  not  eoler  any  farther  into  that  duquiution,  it  sufficing  to  my  pur- 
pose to  observe,  that  gold  or  sailroD  haa  a  power  to  produce  in  us  the 
idea  of  yeilow ;  and  snow  or  milk,  the  idea  of  white ;  which  we  can 
only  have  by  our  sight,  without  examining  the  texture  of  the  parts  of 
diose  bodies,  on  the  particuler  figures  or  motion  of  the  particles  which 
rebound  from  thence,  lo  cause  in  us  that  particular  sensation  ;  though 
when  we  go  beyond  the  hare  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  would  inquire 
into  their  causes,  we  cannot  conceive  any  ihing  else  (o  be  in  any  sensi- 
ble object,  whereby  it  produces  different  ideas  in  us,  but  the  different 
bulk,  figure,  number,  testure,  and  motion  of  its  insensible  parts. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

07    MIXED    MODES. 

§  1.  Mixed  modes,  what. — Having  treated  of  simple  modes  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  and  given  several  instances  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  them,  to  shew  what  they  are,  and  how  we  come  by  them : 
we  are  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  those  we  call  mixed  modes  : 
such  are  tlie  complex  ideas  we  mark  by  the  names,  obligation,  drunken- 
ness, a  lie,  S(c-,  whicli,  consisliug  of  several  combinations  of  simple 
ideas  of  dilTerent  kinds,  I  have  called  mixed  modes,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  more  simple  modes,  which  consist  only  of  simple  ideas  of  the 
same  kind.  These  mixed  modes  being  also  such  combinations  of  sioH 
pie  ideas,  at  are  not  looked  upcm  to  be  chancterislical  marks  of  any  real 
beings,  that  have  a  steady  existence,  but  scattered  and  independent 
ideas,  put  together  by  the  mind,  are  thereby  distinguishable  from  tfae 
complex  ideas  of  substances. 

^  2.  Made  by  the  mind. — That  the  mind,  in  respect  of  its  Muple 
ideas,  is  wholly  passive,  and  receives  them  all  from  the  existence  and 
operations  of  things,  such  as  sensabou  or  reflection  offers  ihem,  with- 
out being  able  to  make  any  one  idea,  expoieoce  shews  us.  But  if  we 
•ttentively  couKder  these  ideas  I  call  mixed  modes,  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of,  we  shall  find  their  original  quite  different.  The  mind  oftim 
exercises  an  active  power  in  making  these  several  combinations ;  for  it 
being  once  furnished  with  simple  ideas,  it  can  put  them  together  im 
several  compositions,  and  so  make  variety  of  complex  ideas,  wilfaoHt 
examining  whether  they  exist  so  together  in  nature.  And  hence  I  thiidi 
it  is,  that  these  ideas  are  called  notions ;  as  if  they  had  their  original  and 
constant  existeoce  more  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  than  in  the  reality  of 
things;  and  to  form  such  ideas,  it  sufficed,  that  tlie  miad  puts  the  parts 
of  toem  together,  and  that  they  were  consistent  in  the  understanding, 
without  considering  whether  they  had  any  real  being ;  though  I  do  not 
deny,  but  several  of  them  might  be  taken  from  observation,  and  the  es- 
istence  of  several  Km{^  ideas,  so  combined,  as  they  are  put  together  u 
the  uoderstanding.  For  the  man  who  first  firamed  tlie  idea  of  hypo- 
crisy, might  have  either  taken  it  at  £rst  from  the  observation  of  one  who 
made  show  of  good  qualities  which  he  had  not;  or  eJse  have  framed 
that  idea  in  his  mind,  widiout  having  soy  audi  patteni  to  fashion  it  by. 
For  it  is  evidciU  that  in  die  tiegiuaiBg  of  lamiiages  and  societies  of  nana 
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•tvanl  of  lihow  ctmidu  ideu  iriiich  were  coosequeiit  to  the  coutita- 
doiu  estiblisbed  amongrt  tbem,  miut  needi  have  been  in  the  mind*  of 
aMn,  before  tbe^  existed  any  where  elte;  and  that  nany  names  that  itood 
for  such  coai|Jex  ideas,  were  in  use,  and  to  those  ideas  framed,  behn 
the  combinations  they  stood  forever  eaiiled. 

%3.  Somttiwutgotiivtheexpiieaiioiniftiarnamta. — Iiideed,nMr 
diat  languagea  are  made,  and  aboiuid  with  words  standing  for  such 
cunbinaltons,  an  usual  way  of  getting  these  compiez  ideas,  is  by  the 
«Kplicab«i  of  those  term*  that  stand  for  then.  For  consisttng  of  » 
company  of  sim{Je  ideas,  combined,  diey  may,  by  woidt  standh^ 
for  Dioee  siaiple  ideas,  be  represented  to  the  mind  of  one  who  under- 
stands thoee  words,  though  diat  complex  combination  of  simple  ideas 
were  aercr  offered  to  liis  mind  by  the  real  existence  of  things,  Thn*  a 
nan  may  come  to  have  the  idea  of  sacrilege  or  murder,  by  enanMrath^ 
to  him  the  simple  ideas  which  these  words  stand  for,  widiout  ever  seeing 
cilber  of  tbem  conmitted. 

§  4.  Tie  name  tilt  the  potti  of  mixed  modes  into  one  idta. — Every 
mixed  mode  consisting  m  many  Hi»*tn^t  simple  ideas,  it  seems  rea- 
so— bin  to  inqaire  "  vwoce  it  baa  its  mnty ;  and  how  such  a  precise 
multitude  cornea  to  m^u  hut  one  idea,  since  that  combinatim  does  not 
tiwtya  exist  together  in  nature  i"  To  wfaid  I  answer,  it  is  plain  it  has 
its  unity  6om  an  act  of  the  miod  oonbiaiiig  tboae  several  simple  ideas 
together,  and  ootutdetiag  them  as  one  com[dex  one,  consisting  of  thoee 
parts ;  slid  the  mark  of  this  nnioa,  or  that  which  is  locdied  on  gvnenl^ 
to  complete  it,  is  one  uamB^ventothatctHubination.  For  it  is  hy  their 
names,  thatmeo  oommoidy  regulate  duir  account  of  their  distinct  sp^ 
cies  of  mixed  modes,  scUom  allowing  or  eouidering  any  number  of 
Mple  ideas  to  make  one  comjdex  tme,  but  such  coUectioos  as  there  be 
nomea  for.  Tbus,thou^thel[iUingof  aaoMnanbeasfit,  in  nature, 
to  be  united  into  oae  complex  idea,  as  the  killing  a  man's  iatber ;  yet, 
thov  being  no  tuune  standing  precisely  for  the  («e,  as  there  is  die  naaae 
of  panicide  to  mark  the  other,  it  is  not  taken  for  a  particular  cotnplca 
idf»,nora  distinct  species  of  actioas,  from  that  of  fciUing  a  young  man, 
or  any  other  man. 

4  5.  Tim  catue  of  maidng  mixed  «odes.-~If  we  should  inquira 
a  Jutle  foitber,  to  see  what  it  is  that  oceaskms  men  to  make  aeveial 
fff^mlwHsfiftiis  of  simple  ideas  into  distinct,  and,  as  it  werc^  setticd 
modes,  and  neglect  otbers,  vrhich,  in  the  natro«  of  things  themsebea, 
lun«  as  much  an  aptness  to  be  combined,  sad  make  distinct  ideas,  we 
AaU  Bad  the  reascm  of  it  to  be  the  end  of  laxwaagc ;  iriiich  being  to 
moik  or  communicate  men's  thoughts  to  one  another  with  ell  die  diqwtch 
tbat  may  be,  diey  usually  make  such  collections  ttf  ideas  into  complex 
modes,  and  affix  names  lo  tfacin,  as  they  haw  frequent  use  of  in  ueu* 
way  of  liviiq;  and  cosvenatien ;  leaving  othov,  which  diey  have  but 
seldom  an  occasioo  to  mention;  loose  and  widnut  nameetotie  them 
together;  they  rather  cbaamag  to  mituo««te(wbaodiey  have  need)  sneb 
idoH  as  make  them  up,  by  tbe  partieulBroBaHB  tbat  stud  An- ihem,  than 
to  trouble  their  memories  by  asultipljuig  of  complex  ideas  with  namm 
to  tbem,  iriiidi  they  seldom  or  never  haw  anyoccaaontomake  uaeof. 

^6.  WkywordMtHomeiai^pugeiunemiuaiuweriiigimtmother. — 
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This  Bhewi  us  how  it  cornea  to  pass,  that  there  are  in  every  hnguage 
nifiny  particular  words,  which  cannot  be  rendered  by  any  aingle  wenl 
of  another;  fw  the  several  fashions,  customs,  and  maanen  of  one  na- 
tion, making  several  combinations  of  ideas  familiar  and  uecessary  in  one, 
which  another  people  have  had  never  any  occasion  to  make,  or,  pertiaps, 
8o  much  as  take  notice  of,  names  come  of  course  (o  be  anneied  to  theia, 
to  avoid  l<Hig  periphrases  in  things  of  daily  conversation ;  and  so  Ibey 
become  so  many  dudnct  complex  ideas  in  their  minds.  Thus  6aTpa- 
Ktcfiitt  amoi^st  the  Greeks,  and  proKriptio  amongst  the  Romans,  were 
wonis  which  other,  languages  had  no  names  that  eiiacdy  answered,  be- 
cause they  stood  for  complex  ideas,  which  were  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  of  other  nations.  Where  there  was  no  such  custom,  there  was  m 
notion  of  any  such  actions ;  no  use  of  such  combinations  of  ideas  as 
were  united,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  leather,  by  those  terms ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  other  countries,  there  were  no  names  for  them. 

^  7'  And lattgttagei change. — Hence, also, wemajseediereuonw)^ 
languages  constantly  change,  take  up  new,  and  lay  by  old,  terms;  be- 
cause change  of  customs  and  opinions  bringing  with  it  new  combinaticMii 
of  ideas,  which  it  is  necessary  frequently  to  think  on  and  talk  about) 
new  names,  to  avoid  long  descriptions,  are  annexed  to  tbem ;  and  so 
they  become  new  species  of  complex  modes.  What  a  number  of  di^ 
ferent  ideas  are,  by  das  means,  wrapped  up  in  one  short  sound,  and 
how. much  of  our  time  and  breath  is,  thereby,  saved,  any  one  will  see, 
who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  enumerate  all  the  ideas  that  either  r^ 
prieve  or  appeal  stand  for:  and,  instead  of  either  of  those  names,  use  a 
periphrasis,  to  make  anyone  understand  their  meaning. 
.  §  8.  Mixed  modet,  where  they  exist, — Though  I  shall  have  occasiw 
to  consider  this  more  at  large ,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  words,  and  tbev 
use;  yet  I  could  not  avoid  to  take  thus  much  notice  here  of  the  names 
of  mixed  modes,  which  being  fleeting  and  transient  conibinationsofsin>- 
pie  ideas,  which  have  but  a  short  existence  any  where,  hut  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  there,  too,  have  no  loDger  any  existence,  than  whilst  they 
are  thought  on,  have  not  so  much,  any  where,  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
stant and  lasting  existence,  as  in  their  names ;  which  are,  therefore,  in 
diis  sort  of  ideas,  very  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themselves.  For  if 
we  should  inquire,  whether  the  idea  of  a. triumph  or  spodieosis  exists, 
it  is  evident  they  could  neither  of  them  exist  altogether  any  where  in 
the  things  themwlves,  beii^  actions  that  required  time  to  their  perfom- 
ance,  and  so  could  never  all  exist  tt^ether :  and  as  to  the  minds  of  men, 
vAiere  the  ideas  of  those  actions  are  supposed  to  be  locked,  they  have 
there,  too,  a  very  uncertain  existence  ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  apt  to 
annex  them  to  ibenames  that  excite  them  in  us. 

§  9.  How  we  get  the  ideas  ofimxed  modet. — There  are,  theref(H*, 
three  ways  whereby  we  get  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes.  I.  By 
experience  and  observation  of  tbmgi  themselves.  Thus  by  seeing 
two  men  wrestle,  or  fence,  we  get  the  idea  of  wrestling  or  fencing, 
fi..  By  invention,  or  voluntary  puttii^  together  of  several  umple  ideas 
in  our  minds ;  so  he  thai  first  invented  printing,  or  etching,  had  an  idea 
of  it  in  his  mind,  before  it  ever  existed.  3.  Which  is  the  most  usual 
way,  by  explaining  the  names  of  actiims  we  nevw  saw,  or  notions  vre 
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csonot  see ;  and  by  eoumenitiag,  aod  thereby,  m  it  were,  setdi^  be- 
Son  our  imagin&tioiu  all  those  ideas  which  go  to  the  making  diem  op, 
and  are  the  coiutitueiit  parts  of  ihem.  For  having  by  sensation  and 
T^ecdon  stored  our  minds  with  simple  ideas,  snd  by  use  got  die  names 
.that  stand  for  them,  we  can,  by  those  means,  represent  to  .another  any 
oomplex  idea  we  would  have  him  conceive ;  »o  that  it  has  in  it  no  sim- 
ii4e  ideas  but  what  he  knows,  and  has,  with  us,  the  same  name  for. 
.For  all  our  complex  ideas  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  vimfde  ideas, 
vi  which  they  are  compounded,  and  originally  made  up,  tboagh  per- 
haps their  immediate  ingredients,  as  I  may  so  say,  are  also  complex 
id«u.  Tfaus  the  mixed  mode,  which  the  word  lye  stands  for,  is  made 
np  of  these  simple  ideas ;  i.  Articulate  sounds.  2.  Certain  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  tbe  speaker.  3.  Those  words  the  signs  of  Uiose  ideas. 
4.  Thosesigns  put  together  by  affirmation  or  negatiqn,  otherwise  Uian 
the  ideas  thw  stand  for,  are  in  tbe  mind  of  the  sp^ker,  I  think  I  need 
not  go  any  nrtbCT  in  the  analysis  of  that  complex  ide&we  call  a  lye ; 
what  I  have  said  is  enough  to  shew,  that  it  is  made  up  of  simple  ideas; 
.and  it  oould  not  be  but  an  ofieosive  tediousness  to  my  reader,  to  trouble 
him  with  a  more  minute  enumeration  of  every  particidar  simple  idea  that 
^oes  to  this  complex  one;  which,  from  what  has  been  said,  he  cannot 
but  be  able  to  make  out  to  himself.  The  same  may  be  done  in  all  our 
complex  ideas  whatsoever;  which,  however  compounded,  and  decom- 
pounded, may  at  last  be  resolved  into  simple  ideas,  which  are  all  the 
materials  of  knowledge  or  thought  we  have,  or  can  have.  Nor  shall  we 
have  reason  to  fear,  that  the  mind  is  hereby  stinted  to  too  scan^  a 
number  of  ideas,  if  we  consider  what  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  simple 
modes,  number  and  figure  alone  afibrds  us.  How  ftr  then  mixed 
modes,  which  admit  of  tbe  various  combinations  of  umple  different 
ideas,  and  their  in6nite  modes,  are  from  being  few  and  scanty,  we  may 
easily  imagine.  So  that  before  we  have  done,  we  shall  see,  that  nobody 
iieed  be  afraid  lie  shall  not  have  scope  and  compass  enough  fw  his 
tbougfats  to  range  in,  though  tfaey  be,  as  I  preteiul,  confineid  only  to 
aimpie  ideas  received  from  seosatiou  or  reflection,  and  th«r  several 
combinations. 

^  10,  Motion,  thinking,  OMdooteer  have  been  moit  modified. — It  is 
worth  our  observing,  which  of  all  our  simple.ideas  have  been  most  mo- 
dified, and  had  most  mixed  ideas  made  out  of  them,  wUb  oanies  given 
to  them ;  and  those  have  been  these  three :  thinking,  and  motion 
(which  are  the  two  ideas  which  comprehend  in  them  all  action),  and 
power,  and  from  whence  these  actions  areconceived  to  flow.  The  simple 
ideas,  I  say,  of  thinking,  moliou,  and  power,have  been  those  which  have 
been  most  modified;  and  out  of  whose  modificalions  have  been  made 
most  complex  modes,  with  names  to  (hem.  For  action  being  the  great 
business  of  mankind,  and  the  whole  matter  about  which  all  laws  are 
conversant,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  several  modes  of  thinking  and  mo- 
tion should  be  taken  notice  of,  the  ideas  of  them  t^uerved,  and  laid  up 
in  tbe  memory,  and  have  names  assigrted  to  them ;  without  which,  laws 
.. could  be  but  ill  made,  or  vice  and  fhsorder  repreased.  Nor  could  any 
caniniioicatipn  be^  well  had  amongst,  men,  without  such  complex  ideas 
with  Danes  to  them ;  and  therefore  men  have  settled  names,  aitd  aup- 
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posed  settled  ideas  in  their  miDds,  of  modes  of  action  distinguiBhed  bjr 
their  causes,  means,  objects,  ends,  instruments,  time,  place,  and  other 
circumstances ;  and  also  of  their  powers  fitted  for  those  actions  ;  v.  g. 
boldness  is  the  power  to  speak  or  do  what  we  intend,  before  otliers, 
without  fear  or  disorder ;  and  the  Greeks  call  the  confidence  of  speak- 
ing by  a  peculiar  name,  trappnala.  Which  power  or  ability  in  man,  of 
doing  any  thing,  when  it  has  been  acquired  by  ffequent  doing  the  same 
thing,  is  that  ides  we  name  habit ;  when  it  is  forward  and  ready  upon 
every  occasion  to  break  into  action,  we  call  it  disposition.  Thus  testi- 
nesB  is  a  disposition,  or  aptness  to  be  angry. 

To  conclude  :  let  us  examine  any  modes  of  action,  v.  g.  considera- 
tion and  assent,  which  are  actions  of  the  mind ;  running  and  speaking, 
which  are  actions  of  the  body  ;  revenge  and  murder,  which  are  actions 
of  both  together,  and  we  shall  find  them  but  so  many  collections  of 
simple  ideas,  which  together  make  up  the  complex  ones  signified  by 
those  names. 

§1 1.  Several  words  seermng  to  aigmfy  action,  signify  but  the  effect. 
—Power  being  the  source  from  whence  all  action  proceeds,  the  sub- 
stances wherein  these  powers  are,  when  they  exert  this  power  into  act, 
are  called  causes  ;  and  the  substances  which  thereupon  are  produced, 
or  the  simple  ideas  which  are  introduced  into  that  subject  by  the  exert- 
ing of  that  power,  are  called  effects.  The  efficacy  whereby  the  new 
substance  or  idea  is  produced,  is  called,  in  the  subject  exerting  that 
power,  action  ;  but  in  the  subject  wherein  any  simple  idea  is  changed 
or  produced,  it  is  called  passion :  which  efficacy,  however  various,  and 
the  effects  almost  infinite,  yet  we  can,  I  think,  conceive  it  in  intellectual 
agents,  to  be  nothing  else  but  modes  of  thinking  and  willing ;  in  cor- 
poreal agents,  nothing  else  but  modifications  of  motion.  I  say,  I  think 
we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  any  other  but  these  two :  for  whatever  sort 
of  action,  besides  these,  produces  any  effects,  1  confess  myself  to  bave 
no  notion  or  idea  of;  and  so  it  is  quite  remote  from  my  tiioughts,  ap- 
prehensions, and  knowledge,  and  as  much  in  the  dark  to  me  as  five  other 
senses,  or  as  the  ideas  of  colours  to  a  blind  man ;  and  therefore  man; 
words,  which  seem  to  express  same  action,  signify  nothing  of  the  actitm 
or  modus  operandi  at  all,  but  barely  the  effect  with  some  circum stances 
of  the  subject  wrought  on,  or  cause  operating  ;  v.  g.  creation,  annihila- 
tion, contain  in  them  no  idea  of  the  action  or  manner  whereby  they  are 
produced,  but  barely  of  the  cause  and  the  thing  doae.  And  when  m 
countryman  says  the  cold  freezes  water,  though  the  word  fi-eeang  seenu 
to  import  some  action,  yet  truly  it  signifies  nothing  but  the  e^ct,  viz. 
that  water  that  was  before  fluid,  is  become  hard  and  consistent,  wi&ont 
containing  any  idea  of  the  action  whereby  it  is  done. 

§  12.  Mixed  modes  made  also  of  other  ideas. — I  think  I  shall  not 
need  to  remarit  here,  that  though  power  and  action  make  the  greatest 
part  of  mixed  modes,  marked  by  names,  and  familiar  in  the  mmds  and 
mouths  of  men ;  yet  other  simple  ideas,  and  their  several  combinations/ 
are  not  excluded  ;  much  less,  I  think,  will  it  be  necessary  forme  to 
enumerate  all  the  mixed  modes  which  have  been  settled  witii  nansee  te 
them.  That  would  be  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  great  part  of  the 
words  made  use  of  in  divini^,  ethics,  law,  and  politics,  and  semil  other 
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■cicBcear  All  thtt  ia  requisite  to  my  pmoit  dengn,  u  to  ibew  what 
tort  of  ideu  those  are,  wmch  I  call  trnxed  modes ;  bow  the  mind  oonMa 
bj  tbem ;  and  that  tbey  are  compoeitiooa  made  up  of  simple  ideu  got 
from  sensatioD  and  refieclion ;  iriiicb,  I  si^>pose,  I  haye  done. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

OP  oub  complex  ideas  of  bubstakces. 

I  I.  Idtai  of  mbitalices,  how  made. — The  mind  being,  as  I  barc 
declared,  furoisbed  witb  a  great  number  tjf  the  simple  ideas  ccmvejed 
m  b;  the  senses,  as  tbey  are  found  in  exterior  thincs,  or  by  reflectioil 
on  its  own  operatioos,  takes  notice  also  that  as  certain  numbera  of  these 
vB|rie  ideas  go  constantly  together ;  which  beii^  pieaoned  to  beku^ 
to  one  Aing,  and  words  being  suited  to  common  apprehenakms,  and 
made  use  of  for  quick  dispatch,  are  called,  so  united  m  one  subject,  t^ 
one  name ;  which,  by  inadvertency,  we  are  apt  afterwards  to  talk  of, 
and  consider,  as  one  simple  idea,  which  indeed  is  a  complication  of 
■any  ideas  together :  because,  as  I  hare  said,  not  imagining  bow  these 
simple  ideas  can  subsist  by  themselves,  we  accustom  oursetves  to  su^ 
pose  some  substratum,  wherein  tbey  do  subust,  and  from  which  they  do 
nsnlt;  which,  therefore,  we  call  substance.* 

•  TUi  Hallaa,  nUA  wm  iaMadad  oalj  to  rinw  bm*  dM  isdiridnli  sf  dbHiMl  qtacin 
«f  MbMaMU  CUM  to  bt  looked  spaa  u  dapla  IdOM,  nd  to  M  lum  liMph  bmmi,  vii. 
fan  tbo  HiMKiMd  lobatntaK  of  wlMaaM,  «bkb  ws*  loiAed  spoa  M  ibi  tUi^iiwUift  wUeh 
Inbend,  uid  ftom  «UebM*nlled,dwtaMDpIicadoa«(idcu,bji>biehitininpnHaMdto 
M,  bub  b«m  rirtihti  fbr  sa  iceoBat  of  Uh  idea  of  MbMBM  <■  genenl ;  aod  u  lecb, 
tMfa  bsea  n|MaratMl  talbaowotdti  BM  bow  cooMi  lb*  gcBaiW  idea  of  MhotMiee  t»  ba 
'teowMlMUt  IilU>bTabMacdng«iMlenlsntaBdB(daidea*t  Na:  oBMhitbr 
....        -     .      ■etd«a«to  s— -^.-    ..-_^_-..,__._,j_- 

doMbilM,Bndlroawfa«acoibaTdoiHalt;  wbU,  IbeMfa*, 
l,lbatlilobaiBidforiba'  -        -     -  — 


aooBplicadon  of  manTwaqilatdcait^tberi  becaoM. aotiaii^ag bow iheaa riaple ideae 
mm  »uWn  bj  lhei«el»»»,  we  acewiton  oaiieiio*  lo»oppo»«  lo—  «ib«Wat— ,  wb«iriii  ttw 
do(abilM,aitdlroawfaeacaibeTdoiHalt;  wbU,  IbcMfa*,  «•  «U  ■abMsM*."  And  la 
Ikia  all,  ladatd,  Ibat  la  lo  be  laid  for  ibe  bdag  of  tabatana,  Tbal  we  aBWiHai  oorMlvat  M 
MppoM  a  MbalralDinl  b  tbat  corten  arooMUid  apoo  Iraanaoa,  ornatt  If  aol,  Ibca  ae- 
tiduwor  modeiMWtwbtlrtof  d>— lema;  M>dib«Mitapl«  ideas  aoedaotortoiM  to  top* 


To  wMcb  olmcika  of  tbe  KibM  of  WoneMn,  ODT  Bolbor  *  I 
'    laUpMOB*  lo  dMttM  me  iriibtwaf    "        -     '~- > - 


s,  Thai  I  laake  Iba  general  idea  at  lob- 

ie«.  aot  braiMMctlaz  ndenian '~~    '"""    '"  "     """"■" " — '-"" 

ttmmtimriaU 


•taeeea  W  be  liaBed,  aot  bj  alMMctiM  nd  eidaniiit  li^tt  idea*,  bal  bj  a  «aB|diM 
efsMiijaiBpla  idcM  logcUKrt  Ibeolbei,  aiif  IbsdMdd,dnb^o>iBb*laBBa  i' 
•Oer  lioadadaa  Iban  the  (kaciai  of  m 


jt  iitl  of  Ibeee  I  bea  leoTe  lo  lemiad  jooi  loidibip,  Ibai  1  mj  in  more  pbeo* 
Am  •M.eMdpaniealarl;  Books., Chap.  9.,  f  6.,  tad  Book  1..  Chap.  lt.,f  9.,  wbM,  m 
pryoa*,  I  treat  of  abMndioa  and  gOBoal  ideal,  thai  tbey  aia  all  Bads  bj  dtatiMdDg,  andi 
Iberefoea,  «Mld  aot  banndenlood  to  nean,  that  ibat  ofnUtaaeewaiMdeaDjatberway; 
hawo»w  a>y  pea  wi^baTed^wtbenegUgeneo  of  eipeetrioa,  where  1  night  have  Mao- 
Ife^eleo ibM  (be  gcMial Mm «t lobMaiMe  in  liew  nigbl  anke  na  nem  to  mj  m. 

"TiilT  iiiiaiiHiiintlM  [fllii  I Ilrlri  rf  ill  -fiirr  '-  "^-  friiii    joarierdafalp 

|anlM,  1»  aamfat  tram  l^ftda  of  Ibat  cbBpter,wlDC*ii, 'Otlbeeaaplot  Ideaaof  tab. 
•bneeet'  MdlbeAmwedMof  i^whicbjowlordahipciUibrlhoMwaediToobaeeacldBWB. 

•' !■  wfakh  weard*  I  do  aol  obecwe  aayttaat  daaytba  gennal  idM  af  MbMwee  to  h« 
■Mda  by  abateaBtJDg,  nM  m;  that  ta;  it  b  Hade  iij  a  compHeatfea  of  aany  aiaple  Usm 
Maelbtr.  Bat  ipcAlngiB  tbal  plaoa  «t  Ibe  ideaiof  <UrtlKllBbelaaoae,  eaebas  aMa.hotMk 
aid,  in.,  I  mj  Ibey  ua  made  ap  of  certabi  OBMbtoadBni  of  timpk  ideat,  Ibidi  cootbtaa- 
SoM  we  looked  apoa,  each  of  them,  ai  om  ataipla  idea,  thoo^  tfacy  an  mmtj ;  aad  w« 
eeilitbyoMUiiieortabitatice,  tboogh  nade  op  of  nodee.  fnaD  tbo  enrtoai  ef  eappeiisg 
>  In  Ui  fint  iettet  to  the  HAop  of  WoieeMir. 
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§  2.  Our  idea  oftubitattu  in  ^eneroL — So  that  if  ai^  one  will  ex- 
amLse  himaelf  coocerning  his  notion  of  pure  substance  in  genera},  he 
will  fiod  he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a  supposition  of  he 
knows  not  what  support  of  such  qualities,  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing simple  ideas  in  us ;  which  qualities  are  commonly  called  acci- 
dents. If  any  one  should  be  asked,  what  is  the  subject  wherein  colour 
or  weight  inheres,  he  would  have  nothing  to  say,  but  the  solid  extended 
parts :  and  if  he  were  demanded  what  u  it  that  solidity  and  extension 
adhere  in,  he  would  not  be  in  a  much  better  case  than  the  Indian  be- 
fore-mentioned, who  saying  that  the  world  was  supported  b^  a  great 
elephant,  was  asked,  what  ihe  elepbant  rested  on?  To  which  his  answer 
was,  a  great  tortoise :  but  being  again  pressed  to  know  what  gave  sup- 
port to  the  broad-backed  tortoise,  replied,  aomeibing,  he  knew  not 
what.  And  thus  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  where  we  use  words  with- 
out having  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  we  talk  like  children ;  who  being 
questioned  what  such  a  thing  is,  which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this 

■  •nbitntum,  wLctein  Ihxt  eombuutioa  doa  labuil.  So  tlutiD  Ihii  piragrapb  T  only  giie 
■D  accoDDt  of  Ihe  idea  of  dntioci  iubdanccs,  *ach  m  oak,  elephtnt.  iron,  &e.,  bow  thej  are 
■ads  np  of  diiUpct  coaplicatioiu  of  laade*.  jel  tbej  aic  loolud  on  aa  oae  ide«,  called  bj 
oae  nanM,  a>  making  diitinct  *orti  of  lubitaoci.  .    .  , 

•'  Bui  Lhat  m;  nolioii  of  lubiUnce  ii  general,  ii  qaite  diSerenl  from  Ibne.  aid  faai  M> 
facta  combinalion  of  almple  Ideal  io  it,  it  «rideat  troBi  tiie  Immedi ate  fbl liming  irarda,  irbem 
I  Mj,  ■  ■  Tbe  idea  of  pure  inbitanca  in  geDcral,  it  onlj'  a  auppo^lioa  of  we  Icnow  not  what 
Nippon  of  >ncb  qoalitiei  ai  are  capable  of  pTodocing  umple  ideu  in  «.'  And  Ibeae  too  I 
pWnl;  diallngaiih  all  along,  paiticolarlj  nbeta  I  aaj, '  wbateTer,  Iherelbtc,  be  the  aecnt  and 
■bttiaetnatntecf  wlwanicr  in  geigal.all  thaldaaiwa  bawof  partienlardiitiaot  lobitanoeai 
■re  DOiiuBi  but  MTMal  cn^ilBtttooi  of  dnpfe  Idea*,  coeiii^  in  nich,  Ibongh  nnknowa 
eanaa  (rf  tbrir  oidon,  u  maka  tbe  wbolaiabfiat  of  Itaelf,' 

"Tbeodwr  ttaing  bid  toiBjcharge,tiaaif  Itooklkebcingof  labnauce  tobedonblfal, 
OTlsildcraditaohi  Ihell^icrfactaiidUI-mmickdideftlhangivenaf  it.  To  which  I  b^ 
tatTe  toiay,  that  IgfDBndnol  thefawng,  hut  theideaaf  inbitaDce,  on  our  accuiloming  onr- 
aelrai  ta  aopport  loiDe  nbiMtiun  j  for  it  i>  of  the  idea  alone  I  ipnk  (hen,  and  not  of  Um 
biAig  of  nilMtaiice.  And  hailng  every  where  affirmed,  and  boilt  spon  it,  that  a  man  li  • 
■Dbitasce,  I  cannot  bo  aoppoied  to  qneition  or  doobt  of  the  being  of  nbitaBGe,  till  I  caa 
qaeitlanordaabtoiFmjBWD  being.  Farther,  I  laj.^  ■  Sen ulion  caOTiaaea  ui  that  Ihereata 
Mdld  extended  lubatancei ;  and  lefledion,  that  theie  are  (binkinE  onei.'  So  that,  I  tlunk, 
the  being  of  nifaatance  ii  nolihaken  b;  what  I  hare  taid;  and  tf  thoidea  of  it  aboald  be, 
jet  ^Ihc  being  of  thingi  depending  not  on  oor  idaai)  Iha  being  of  nbataDce  would  aot  ba 
at  aU  ihaken  by  my  aayiog,  we  had  but  an  obicaie  impetfecl  idea  of  It,  and  that  that  idea 
came  ftooi  oni  aoeiutoiDiDg  oundra*  to  HippoM  rabiuatom ;  or  indeed,  if  I  ihoald  aaj,  wa 
had  Doideaof  whalanccat  nlL  foi  a  gieat  man j  tbinn  aaj  be,  and  an  grantod  to  b«M 
■  ■    ■        ■    -   -'-"-^  —  *— Fonoidm.   Foe  -  '-    '■  "     '     " 


bat  ihere.aradlitinct  apeeieaaf  aapaiateapiriti,  of  wtaieh,  ;at  we  Imtc  no  c 
M  be  qneadoned  bat  ipiriu  ha*e  waji  of  commnnlcaiiiig  thait  Ihi 


ipi«:  lleaaiMM  b«doabtad 

"  itinci  idea*  St 

igliu,  and  yet 


we  biTe  DO  idea  of  it  at  all. 
-  "  The  being  titen  of  labitance  being  ute  aad  Mcnte,  notwilhilanding  taj  thlog  I  baie 
a«id,letai*eewbetheithaideaof  ilbenotKitoo.  YDurlDnMiipaaka.whfa  coocmi.  Am) 
ii  Ihii  all,  indeed,  lliat  iilo  be  aaid.  for  Iba  being  (if  jour  lordibipplraie,  letit  be  the  idea) 
ofiabilanee,  thai  we  acnutam  oanelve*  totappote  a  nibiltalDnif  Ii  that  cnatom  groonded 
upon  trae  maoo  or  no!  I  have  aaid  that  it  u  grounded  apou  thia,<  ■  That  we  eaonot  coa- 
enre  liow  umple  ideal  of  leatible  qoalitiei  ahould  labatil  alone ;  aiid,  tbaicfbie,  w«  tuppoaa 
than  ID  Biiit  ID.  and  to  be  id p ported  by,  ume  conmoa  lobjtol ;  wliicb  we  denote  bj  Iha 
Diaie  lubttonce.'  Wbicb,  I  think,  i*  a  trae  laaaoa,  bacanae  it  it  tbe  nine  foar  lotd*U|) 
gaoandi  tiie  inppoaition  of  a  mbalnliun  on,  in  Ibii  Terj  page;  evenoa  tbe  npof^MM^Ut 
osi  (onceptioiu,  that  UMide*  and  acliona  iluold  anbuit  by  uanaetna.  So  Ibst  1  fasn  Ihe 
good  lack  to  ^ee  ben  with  your  lordihip  i  and  cotue^oentlj  eondade,  I  faav«  yonr  ap- 
probalion  in  ibu,  tliat  iba  ti^ratnin  to  audea  or  aecidMiti,  wUeh  i>  oar  idea  of  aobttaiKe 
'  feuded  failU^' lhat  we  cauMtcoacciTe  bow  ooda*  or  aeetdaaiacaDMb^il 

B.t.ct3.fl.  i>Ib.f«9.  <B.t.c.».U.$4. 
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ntisbctor;  answer,  that  it  is  something ;  vbich,  io  trull),  ugnifies  no 
more,  when  »o  used,  either  by  children  or  men,  bat  that  they  know  not 
what ;  and  that  the  thing  they  pretend  to  know,  and  talk  <^,  is  what 
Uiey  have  no  distinct  idea  of  at  all,  and  so  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  it, 
and  in  the  dark.  Ilie  idea  thm  we  have,  to  which  we  give  the  general 
name  substance,  being  nothing  hut  the  supposed,  hut  unknown,  snp- 
pOft  of  those  qualities  we  find  exisling.  which,  we  imagine,  cannot 
subsist  sine  restibttante,  without  something  to  support  them,  we  call 
Aat  support  substantial ;  which,  according  to  the  true  import  of  the 
word,  a,  in  plain  English,  standing  under,  or  upholding.* 


■dctd :  Ul  ironl*  in  lUi  pvtfikpb  being  broa^t  lo  prore,  Ibat  be  ii  ane  of  Ilie  gmtlemeo 
of  tUi  new  vaj  of  rananinc,  tbit  btve  llBtDt  diwinlfd  bnbiliuoe  out  i>l^  ihe  reuoiwbla 
pill  of  tbs  world.  To  wbich  our  aalbor  icplini*  "  I'hii,  my  lord,  ii  an  atjcnMtian  abicb 
JOB  liailihi|t  iriQ  pardoa  au.  If  I  do  not  nadilj  koo*  what  Io  plead  to,  becaaw  I  do  ool 
Mdtnlaadvbat  ilbabaotitodlMard  tDbManceout  of  ifacicaMHiable  pact  of  lbs  arorkl.  If 
IT  Iwdahip  ntealia  bj  il,  (bat  1  deny,  or  doabi,  Uiat  there  ii  In  tba  world  any  inch  tbuu 
._.. ... .__j_i.,_  _!,. ! .  _i .__j_..._i__u '- -Qioihfi 


.  Ibal  jonr  hudabip  will  acqoit  aie  of,  wbea  ; 
tSddiapter  of  the  wcond  book,  which  jon  bare  cited  mora  IhaDonnei  where  *oa  will  te4 
Ihne  aonta,  f  4.,'  Whaace,  we  lalkot  ihiuk  of  ao;  paitknlirHtrt  of  coiporeaf  iDhManeai. 
M  bona,  •ton*,  Jcc,  thoagh  the  idaa  we  baTa  of  either  of  tboB,  be  but  Ihe  complicatiaa  of 
CalkctiDs  of  tboK  leTenl  uinpie  idea)(ifi»uUeqiialitlBi  wbich  we  uieto  endoDited  in  lb* 
tUag  called  bone,  or  ilone ;  jet,  becaote  we  oannot  concelTo  bow  tbej  almitd  iubaiil 
akoa,  IKW  one  in  another,  we  luppoae  Ibem  eiiiling  in,  and  loppurtad  bjr,  tome  common 
mljcct,  whkh  aepport  wa  denote  bj  the  naiae  lubitance )  tboogh  it  !•  certain,  we  have  m 
dear  or  diadDci  idea  of  that  tbing  we  inppoae  a  lapport.'  And  again,  $  S  i  '  The  aanM 
k^peoa  eonoeitiing  ibe  operaliona  of  the  tamd,  ria.  ihinkbig,  leaioning,  fearing,  ho.,  whkb 
■acoBaidning  not  to  inbiiil  of  tbenielra,  not  Bpprebending  how  tber  e«D  bdoDg  to  body. 


wee^  *|n>i(;  wberebj  jet  It  ii  eridenl,  that  baring  no  other  idea  ur  notion  of  matter, 
bal  aeaM4hin|  wbrtein  tbow  man;  icniible  qoalitief,  iibich  affect  ourieniea,  do  lobaiat,  by 
nppoaag  a  nbebuice,  wbenin  thioking,  knowing,  doubling,  and  a  power  of  moring,  &e. 
4aB«butl,  wehaTeaadaaianiilJoaof  thenalonoriDhttaneeaf(pi(lt,ai  wehMeofbodj;. 
Aeane  bdog  anppoaed  to  be  (witboal  knowing  what  it  it)  the  lubttratum  to  Ibote  limple 
ld«M  we  bare  from  witbrnt :  and  the  other  mppoied  (with  a  like  ignofauce  of  what  it  i*> 
te  be  tbe  tabttratnin  to  thoae  opamtioni,  which  we  eiperuDent  in  ourisUei  wiibin.'  Aad 
■gaio,  f  6. 1 '  Wbalerer,  themrorp,  ba  tbe  tecret  nature  of  tubttance  in  general,  all  tbe  ideaa 
«•  hare  of  particular  diitiDct  lubttancai.  are  aotblag  bat  tereral  conbioaliont  of  ajmpla 
Ideal  oo-ciiatiiv  in  locta,  tiwusb  uoknawn  cauie  of  theii  anion,  ai  makei  the  whole  lahjecl 
af  ittrlf.'  And  I  farther  »;,  in  the  tame  lection, '  that  we  loppoie  theie  combinatioiu  t« 
■Ell  in,  and  to  ba  adherent  to,  thai  unknown  common  tDbject,  which  inharei  not  in  any 
lUflgelK.'  And$S:  'That  oarconpleiideaiof  lubilancei,  betidetall  thoieiimpluideM 
Atj  an  aiade  up  of,  bare  alwayi  the  coufiued  idea  of  tometbhig  to  which  tbrjr  belong, 
ancf  ta  wbich  Ike;  tubtiil  i  and,  therefore,  when  we  tpeak  of  anj  tort  of  luhitance,  we  tay  - 
kiialfai^baTiagnicb  aiid  tucli  qaalilieii  aibod^li  a  thing  that  ia  eitcnded,  figured,  and 
cap^le  ofoiotioD :  ipirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thioking. 

"'Tbeae  and  Ibe  like faibiDni  of  ipeakin^,  intimate,  Ibal  the  inblaDceiaiappoted  alwaya 
aomelUag  l>endeith«^iten>ian,ligare,iolidil7,  nwlioa,  thinking,  oi  olber  obierrafala  idMt 
Ado^  we  know  not  what  it  ih' 

•■ '  Osr  idea  of  bodj,'>  [  lay,  it  an  extended  aolid  lubitaBce ;  and  oat  idea  of  muI,  il  of 
■  nbatanoa  that  Ihinki.'  &o  ibatat  loagaa  ^re  ii  anjiuch  Ibing  u  bod j  or  tpiiit  in  4k« 
■grid.  [  hare  done  nothing  lowartla  tbe  diacarding  tobitanca  nut  of  the  reatooable  part  of 
Ike  woiM-  Nay,  ai  long  at  tlwrBii  any  limple  idea  oraentihie  quality  left  according  too^ 
wajik  Mpilnc,  labilBaoe  cannot  he  diaeardad ;  bicaate  all  iknple  ideal,  all  MBiiUc  ^Hr 
Ihiciraaii;  wi&  them  a  uppoailion  of  a  luhatrmtBia  to  eiiit  in,  and  of  a  Mibilanca  wbenia 
tkyi^na:  and  of  Uhi,  that  whole  chapter  it  u  full,  that  I  cballaage  an;  one  who  tatda 
ititotbtak  I  har«a]«ott,  oronejol,  ducarded  tubatance  oat  of  tbe  raaaanable  port  of-tbe 
etaiU.  ,  AMloflUaman.hotie,  tun,  water,  iron,  diamond,  &o.,  which  I  hare  mentioned  of 
dittiBCI  Krti  of  eabalaaoei,  will  be  mj  witneue*.  at  long  aa  any  Mch  thing  ttmain  in  bnngi, 
af  which  Liay,*  ■  That  the  idea  of  wbalancet  are  isch  combiutiMU  of  timpla  idea*,  ai  aia 
•InUafoUMtertotlisttMbap.  »B.f.cSS.f  M.  <fi.t.c.  IS.  $6. 
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§  3.  Of  tht  aortt  of  subBtanees. — ^An  ofasGore  md  r^tive  idem  of 
■obstance  in  geoera),  tong  thus  mide,  ve  come  to  bave  the  ideas  of 
putKolar  Borta  of  mbstances,  b;  Gollecdng  luch  combiiutioua  ot  limfde 


or  conrued  idea  of  lubalaacs  ii  k]*>J*  Ibe  fint  and  chief.' 

"If,  bvalmott  discarding  lubilance  oolof  tbe  reaionable  part  of  ibe  world,  vooriordihlp 
neaiUi  ibal  I  b»re  dettnjed,  and  alamt  diiearded,  ihc  tnia  idea  we  hiTS  of  il,  b;  calfing 
h  ■  »b«iratuD,>  ■  iiwpouilaDaf  wekaownolwlwiiiippoitDf  ■Bchqii>Ktie«uuoc*paU« 
of  producing  nmple  Met*  in  ni,  hi  obtcoie  and  leiatire  tdeai^  thai  wilhout  knoniDg  what 
ttii,  H  iithat  which  aopporU  acddentt;  k>  that  of  lubitance  we  hate  do  Jdea  of  what  itii, 
bnl  odIj  •  coof QKd  oncaiB  one  of  what  it  doei ;  1  mstt  eonfcu,  tbii,  aod  tbe  iike,  I  itani 
aald  of  our  idea  of  jabitaoee :  and  ihoald  be  (erv  gUd  to  be  conviDced  bj  year  Joidibip, 
or  aRrbody  elie,  that  I  baiatpoken  too  iBCanljofit.  Be  that  wonld  ihew  me  a  more  clear 
and  miliRcl  idea  of  wibatance,  would  do  toe  a  Ittndnen  1  ibonld  thank  liin  for.  Bat  Ihia  b 
die  beat  I  can  hjtbetto  find,  dther  in  my  own  thoaghta,  or  in  Ibe  boofc*  of  logidanat  fbt 
tbefa'  aeeoant  oc  idea  ot  It  ia,  that  H  it  mi,  or  rs  prr  te  lairiifiiir,  it  mAMom  aoeUtnHb^; 
whidi,  In  etttdt,  iaao  more,  but  that  ubstanael*  ■  bdngorlbing;  or,  in  Aoit,  aonetbltib 
tbej  know  Dot  what,  or  of  which  thtj  baie  no  dearer  idea,  than  thai  II  b  aomellnng  wUS 
Mpporti  aocidenli,  or  other  (imple  Meat  or  modet,  and  b  not  nppOTlrd  Itidf,  ••  a  aw^ 
tt  an  aoddent.  So  that  I  do  not  aea  bnt  Borgeradidu,  Sandenou,  and  tbe  whole  tribe  at 
legiciatia,  nntt  be  nckonad  by  die  gentleaeu  <rf  thb  new  way  of  reaioBing,  who  ha*e  almoal 
placarded  anbitaitce  ool  of  tba  Teamnable  pari  of  (lie  world. 

"  Btil  nppodng,  my  lofd,  thai  I.  or  ibeie  geademen,  logfciaix  ot  note  fat  the  udmelty 
ikoaM  own  Ibal  we  hate  a  my  Imperfect,  obicare,  Inadeqaaie  Idea  of  inbatanee,  would  it 
>0t  be  a  Mule  too  hard,  (o  cfaa^  niwlth  diwardlng  ■ubgtance  ootof  tbe  worlds  For  what, 
almoat  diacatdlug,  and  icaaonabte  part  of  theworid,  ngnifiu,!  miul  confeu  I  do  not  dearly 
comprehend:  hot  let  almoat,  and  reaaonable  part,  ligoi^  here  what  they  will,  for  Idaieaaj 
nur  lordihip  meant  aometfaing  by  them;  wonld  not  joor  lordtbip  think  yon  were  a  little 
hardly  dealt  with,  if,  f«  acknowled^ng  yoondf  to  bate  a  very  imperfect  and  tnadei^aafe 
idea  of  Ood,  or  of  Mveral  iliher  thing*  whl^  in  Ihh  leiy  tiealt*e  yoa  confeM  our  onder- 
*taiidingi  come  *faort  in,  and  oannot  conprebend,  yon  *boald  beaccnaed  to  be  one  of  Iheae 
genllemen  that  have  elnioal  dlicaidcd  Ood,  Or  tboae  other  nmtetlou  thing*,  whereof  yoa 
'  "      '  itrt  tbe  r«aMMi*bleworidr  Fori 


re  hare  rerr  imperfect  at 
aappoae  toot  lordibip  tneaoa,  by  almott  diioardiagoat  of  die  reaaUDabte  world,  > 
that  li  Uamable,  lor  U  aeemi  not  to  be  fauerled  Iw  a  commmdatioo ;  and  yet  [  think  be 
deierTe*  no  blame,  who  owa*  tbe  baviag  imperfect.  Inadequate,  ohicore  idea*,  where  be  baa 
no  better ;  howerer,  if  it  be  infeiTCd  ftom  thence,  dMt  aiher  he  almoit  eiclade*  those  Ihinga 
onl  of  bdjig,  or  out  of  nitiaiul  di>oaar*e,  if  that  be  nKBnt  b;  tbe  reasonable  world  ;  fat  tba 
Inlof  tbeiewilt  not  hold,  becBDie  tbe  being  of  thingiln  the  world,  depend*  not  on  oni  idea* : 
the  latter,  indeed,  ii  tme  in  tome  degree,  but  it  i*  nofaolt;  for  it  if  certain,  that  wfane  w« 
hare  imperfect,  Inadeqnale,  conhied,  obicare  idea*,  we  cannctt  dbcoaiae  and  reaaon  about 
tbcae  thu^  so  well,  liilly,  and  clearly,  u  tf  we  had  perfect,  adeqaate,  clear,  and  diadnet 


children  abont  inbilanee :"  to  which  oor  aathoi  repliet ; 

''Yoarloni*hip,  I  mmt  own,  with  gTe*t  raaion,  take*  notice,  that  I  paralleled,  mMe  Oan 
oace,  our  ideaof  mbatance  with  tbe  Indian  philoaopber'*  be-knew-aot-what,  which  lappmed 
the  tortoiie,  Ico. 

"This repetition b, I eanbn, a  liultlneiaelwriflng:  bnt  I  ba*e  acknowledged  and  ea- 
coaed  It,  in  tbe*a  word*,  in  ny  preftce:  '  I  am  not  IgnMaal  bow  littte  J  bereiii  ooMolt  a*; 
own  Ttpotation,  when  I  knowingly  let  my  «aay  go  with  a  faoll  ao  apt  to  diua*t  tbe  awat 
fadkhna,  who  are  alway*  tba  niceW  reader*.'  And  there  faitberadd, '  Tint  Idid  notpob- 
kah  myeiaay  foe  aacb  great  BMiten  of  knowledge  aayoarlordalup;  bat  fitted  it  to  men  of 
BJ  own  tiie,  to  whoo  lepeHtioai  mi^  be  aoaMtlme*  oaefoL'  It  would  not,  tbetewee. 
ba*e  been  baiide  yoot  hmbUp'*  geaeraitT  (who  were  not  Intended  to  b«  proroked  by  lUi 
npatfden)  to  ban  paaaed  by  auch  a  tksTl  »*  ttfa,  In  one  lAo  pntaad*  not  beyond  tba 
kirar  rata  of  writer*.  Bat  I  ane  yoat  lerd*Up  waold  bare  me  eiact,  and  wiihoat  any 
ftahi ;  and  I  wU  I  conid  be  ao,  the  better  to  deawn  your  lemUdp'a  approbafion. 

"HyBeyinc'Tbalwhenwatalkofaabiianae.wataftlikecbitdrea;  whobeiag  adioda 

qqetthm  about  lomettingwhiA  tbey  know  art,  readily  giro  tU*  tadabetory  antwer,  nat  it 

baonteddng;*  yoorlM^taipieeiaiadghlilylolayitloheart  in  tbcaawotd*  that  fallow;  'If 

lU>  be  Ae  imdi  of  tbe  cate,  wa  mo*t  atill  talk  hke  children,  and  I  know  not  how  it  aa>  ba 

•  B.  I.  c.  U.  f.  1.  f  t.  f  3.  a  B.  fl.  c  13.  $  1P> 
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idcH,  u  Mc  hy  experience  ind  obwmtion  o{  men's  wiMes,  taken  00609 
of  to  exirt  together,  and  ire,  therefore,  nippowd  to  flow  from  die  par- 
ticular internal  constitution,  or  unknown  essence  of  that  subatayce. 
Thus  we  come  to  hare  the  ideas  of  a  man,  horse,  goM,  water,  8lc.,  of 
irfitch  aubitaDCes,  whether  nnj  one  ha^  any  other  clear  idea,  farther  than 

nMedkd.  Forif  wa  onnot  eonieil*  imtkn*!  ideaof  mbilaDce.  «eeui  ha*B  ao  prncipl* 
of  certainly  (a  go  upon  in  thii  dcbilc.' 

"  ir  jour  lordxhip  bu  dd;  bettrr  ind  diitinctrr  idei  of  iiibiUDee  ihan  mine  i>,  which  I 
have  ginn  an  account  of,  juur  lardibip  ii  not  al  all  conomnd  in  what  1  hare  Ihrre  uid. 
But  Ikuu  irhnae  idea  of  (obiUace,  whether  a  lational  or  not  ralional  idea,  19  lika  mino, 
•oflKlhiog,  tbcf  know  not  what,  ciiut  in  Ibal,  with  lue,  talk  like  children,  whrn  thci  >pe4 
of  HHuetliliig,  (be;  know  not  HhaC.  Fur  ■  philoiupher  thai  ii}»,  that  wbicU  lupporit  acci- 
dcmt,  i«  innielhiiif,  he  knowf  not  wfagt ;  and  ■  coonlrynnn  ihat  iia;i,  Ibe  foundalinn  of  tha 
|mt  chuich  it  Hirleii  ■•  aupported  bj  Muoelbing,  he  knowi  not  wbal :  and  a  child  Ihat 
wandi  in  tlie  dark,  upon  bii  nwlher'i  muff,  tnjt  he  ilandi  upon  lumtihinf,  be  knowi  not 
*Kit,  in  this  reippct,  talk  all  three  alike.  Bat  irihe  counlrymio  kouwi  thm  ibcfoundntjoa 
of  the  cbnrch  at  Hirierp  li  lapporred  by  ■  rock, at  the  faouie)  about  Briitol  are  ;  or  bygra- 
icl,  ■■  the  honati  in  London  are ;  or  bj  wooden  pilei,  ■>  the  houxa  in  Anulerdam  are ;  it 
it  plain,  that  then  baling  a  dear  and  diilinct  idn  of  Ihe  thing  that  Mipporia  the  church,  b» 
don  not  talk  of  this  matter  ai  a  child  ;  nor  will  be  of  the  lupporlor  accidtnti,  wlien  be  bai 
a  clrarrr  and  more  diilinct  idea  of  il,  tbiin  that  it  ii  barely  somelhing.  But  at  long  aa  we 
tbSsk  like  childfCB,  in  caaeiFbenoor  ideal  are  no  clearer  or  diilincleillMD  Ibfin,!  afree 
wiik  TMu  iiHdihip,  that  I  know  nol  boir  it  can  be  remedied,  bat  thai  we  mnal  taik  like 

FutkcT,  Ae  hMiop  aikt,  "  Whether  (here  be  no  difference  between  the  bate  being  of  a 
tbi^.aDdUaaabaiileficebyilKlf?"  Tonlucboar  antboiaanen;  •' Ye**  BntwhatwIQ 
Ibtt  do  to  prOTC,  that  upon  my  priiwiplei,  we  can  come  to  do  certainty  of  reaaon,  that  theia 
iianj  loch  thing  a>  •ubilance'!  You  leein  by  this  qoeition  to  coiicludc,  tbal  the  idea  of  a 
ahg  ttiat  inbuilj  by  ilaelf,  i>  a  clear  and  diitinct  idea  of  ■obitincf: ;  but,  I  beg  leaTe  to 
tak,  lilbc  idea  of  the  rawner  of  rabaillence  of  1  thing. the  idea  of  (he  thingitielff  ifilb* 
Ml,  we  maj  hue  a  clear  and  diitinct  idea  of  Ihe  manner,  and  yet  ban  none  but  a  Ttrr 
obscure  and  contued  one  of  the  itainf;.  Fur  eismple;  I  lell  your  lordabip,  that  I  know  a 
king  IfaueaBDOt  aubaiitwilboula  tupport,  and  1  know  another  thing  that  doeg  iDbiiiiwiih- 
•ot  a  aapporl,  and  »ay  no  more  of  them  ;  can  vou,  by  having  Ihe  clear  and  diilinct  idng  «r 
barieg  a  aopport,  and  nol  haiuig  a  iup]ion,  mj,  that  you  bsTe  •  clear  and  diilinct  idea  of 
■be  thiag,  that  I  know  which  bu,  and  of  the  thing  that  1  kuow  which  bii  not  a  teppgrt*  If 
jaat  lonMiip  cm,  1  btHech  you  to  give  me  the  cten  and  dlilmct  ideal  of  Ibrse,  which  I 
aaly  call  by  Ihe  geeeral  naiar,  iJiingi,  that  ban  or  bare  aol  luppoftti  far  tncb  tbrra  are, 
aad  racb  1  ihall  give  your  lordthip  clear  and  diitnict  idCai  of,  when  you  ihall  pfraie  to  call 
■pon  n>c  for  them ;  though  1  think  your  lordihip  will  icarce  find  Ihem  by  the  geneial  and 
•oafiiied  ide*  of  thingi,  nor  in  Iba  dearei  aed  more  dialinct  idem  of  baring,  or  not  faaTlng, 

■■Tuakew  a  blind  man  that  be  bai  no  cleat  and  diitinct  idea  oricarlet,!  tell  him,  that 
la*  notion  ofil,  Ibat  it  ii  a  Iblng  or  being,  does  not  prove  that  he  hai  any  clear  and  diilinct 
idaaof  il;  but  barely  that  he  taket  tt  to  be  iDmelhing,  he  knowi  not  what.  He  repliea, 
Tkat  he  knowf  Bier«  than  that,  r.  g.  he  knowi  Ihat  U.  lubaiiti,  or  inherei  in  anotlwt  Uiing; 
and  there  is  no  diffeienct,  aaya  tie  in  voui  lordahip'i  wordi,  between  Ihe  bare  being  of  ■ 
thing,  and  iti  lubiiitence  In  nnolher!  Yei,  uy  1  to  him,  a  great  deal,  they  are  very  diffe- 
Kiit  ideaa.  Bel  for  all  thai,  yon  bave  no  olear  and  diitiiici  idea  of  icarlet,  nor  luch  a  one 
a*  I  ham,  who  ace  and  know  It,  and  hne  another  kind  of  idea  of  it,  bealdea  that  of  inba> 

'Yoor  lardihip  hai  the  idea  of  lobiiiljng  fay  itielf,  and,  thrreforr,  yon  conclude  you  have 
a  Ckar  and  dlithKI  idea  ot  the  thing  that  lubiiiti  by  ilielf ;  which,  methlnkt,  ii  all  one,  at 
ityoar  cnauryman  ifaoutd  aay,  be  hatii  ati  idea  of  ihe  erdar  of  Lebanon,  that  it  ii  a  tree  of 
analurc  to  need  no  prop  to  lean  on  foiitiiuppurt ;  iheiEforr,  hehatfa  a  cirar  and  diitinct  idea 
•fa  cedar  of  Lebanon;  w4iich  clear  and  diitinct  idea,  whrn  he  coiuet  loeiaiiiine,  is  inlfaing 
kMagraenl  one  of  a  tree,  with  which  hii  indelEruitied  ideaof  aCrdariicoiifauiHlrd.  Juit 
wklheidenef  HtfaatBDCc;  which,  howceer  clear  and  diilinct.ia  confounded  with  Ihe  mM- 
nl  indetemiincd  idea  of  aomelliing.  Butioppnte  thai  the  manner  of  aubaialing  by  Uadf, 
^ei  01  a  dear  and  diitinct  idea  of  lubillnce,  bow  dori  ihat  prove,  thai  upon  my  priiici- 
plae  wo  can  muib  to  ne  oerliinty  of  reaaon,  IfaM  liwra  b  any  a ocb  tttiiu  ai  MibtttDM  la  ihc 
■mUI  WUAii  Iha  popantiwi  toMpaored. 

•  Hr.  Locke* lUrdletlrr.' 
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of  certain  siiii{4e  ideas  co-existing  tc^lber,  i  appeal  to  every  nun's 
own  experience.  It  ii  the  ordinal;  qualities  obsenrable  in  iron,  or  a 
diamond,  put  together,  that  make  the  true  complex  idea  of  those  sub- 
stances which  a  smith  or  jeweller  comaionly  knows  better  than  a  phi- 
losopher; who,  whatever  substantial  fonna  he  may  talk  of,  has  no  other 
idea  of  those  substances  than  what  is  framed  by  a  collection  of  those 
simple  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  them ;  only  we  must  take  notice 
that  our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  besides  all  those  simple  ideas  they 
are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confused  idea  of  something  to  which 
they  beloi^,  and  in  which  they  subsist ;  and,  therefore,  wheo  we  speak 
of  any  sort  of  substance,  we  say  it  is  a  thing  having  such  or  such  qua- 
lities,  as  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  ttgured,  and  capable  of  mo- 
tion ;  spirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking ;  and  so  hardness,  friability, 
and  power  to  draw  iron,  we  say,  are  qualities,  to  be  found  in  a  load- 
stone. These  and  the  like  fashions  of  speaking  intimate,  that  the  sub- 
stance is  supposed  always  something  besides  the  extension,  figure, 
solidity,  motion,  thinking,  or  other  observable  ideas,  though  we  know 
not  what  it  is. 

^  4.  No  clear  idea  of  substance  in  general, — Hence,  when  we  talk 
or  think  of  any  particular  sort  of  corporeal  substances,  as  horse,  stone,. 
Sic,  though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them,  be  but  the  complica- 
tion, or  collection,  of  those  several  simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities, 
which  we  use  to  find  united  in  the  thing  called  horse,  or  slone  ;  yet  be- 
cause we  cannot  conceive  how  they  should  subsist  alone,  nor  one  in 
another,  we  suppose  them  existing  in,  and  supported  by  some  common 
subject;  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name  substance,  though  it 
be  certain  we  have  no  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  that  thing  we  suppose  a 
support. 

^  5,  As  char  an  idea  of  spirit  as  body.'—^The  same  diing  happens 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  thinkiog,  reasoning,  fearing. 
Sic,  which  we  concluding  not  to  subsist  of  themselves,  nor  apprehend- 
ing how  they  can  belong  to  any  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we  are  apt 
to  think  these  the  actions  of  some  other  substance  which  we  call  spirit; 
whereby,  yet,  it  is  evident,  that  -having  no  other  idea,  or  notion  of  mat-c 
ter,  but  something  wherein  those  many  sensible  qualities,  which  affect 
our  senses,  do  subsist;  by  supposing  a  substance,  wherein  thinking, 
knowing,  doubbng,  and  a  power  of  moving,  tkc,  do  subsist,  we  have 
as  clear  a  notion  of  the  substance  of  spirit,  as  we  have  of  body ;  the  one 
being  supposed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it  is)  the  substratum  lo  ' 
those  simple  ideas  we  have  from  without ;  and  the  other  supposed  (with 
a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  substratum  to  those  operations 
we  experiment  in  ourselves  within.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  idea  of 
corporeal  substance  in  matter,  is  as  remote  from  our  conceptions  and 
apprehensions,  as  that  of  spiritual  substance,  or  spirit;  and  therefore, 
firom  our  not  having  any  notion  of  the  substance  of  spirit,  we  can  no 
more  conclude  its  non-eustence,  than  we  can,  for  the  same  reason,  deny 
die  existence  of  body ;  it  being  as  rational  to  affirm,  there  is  no  body, 
because  we  have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  substaoce  of  nutter, 
as  to  say,  there  is  no  spirit,  because  we  have  no  cleat  and  distinct  idea 
of  the  substance  of  a  sfHnt. 

i.,v,i,in(K 
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§  6.  Off  the  torts  <^tuhttanea. — Whatever,  thereftwc,  be  the  secret 
abrtnct  nature  of  rabstances  in  general,  all  the  ideu  we  have  of  parti- 
cular distinct  sorts  of  substances,  are  nothing  but  several  combinations 
of  simple  ideas,  co-existing  in  such,  though  unknown,  cause  of  tbeir 
union,  as  to  make  the  whole  subsist  of  itself.  It  is  by  such  combine 
(iona  of  simple  ideas,  and  nothing  ebe,  diat  we  represent  particular 
aorta  <A  substances  to  ouiBelves :  such  are  the  ideis  we  have  of  their 
severe]  species  in  our  miods ;  and  such  onljr  do  we,  fay  dieir  specific 
names,  signify  to  others,  v.  g.  man,  hoiise,  sun,  water,  iron ;  upon  hear- 
ing which  words,  every  one  who  understands  the  language,  frames  in 
Ins  mind  a  combination  of  those  several  simple  ideas,  be  has  usually 
observed,  at  fancied  to  exist  together,  under  that  denomination ;  all 
iriiicb  he  supposes  to  rest  in,  and  be,  as  it  were,  adherent  to  that  un- 
kiiowu  commtm  subject,  which  adheres  not  in  any  thing  else.  Though 
in  the  mean  time,  it  be  manifest,  and  every  one,  upon'  inquiry  into  bia 
own  thoughts,  will  find  that  he  has  no  other  idea  of  any  substance, 
T.g.,  let  it  be  gold,  horse,  iron,  man,  vitriol,  bread,  but  what  he  has 
barely  of  those  sensible  qualitiea  which  he  supposes  to  inhere,  with  a 
suppovtion  of  such  a  subsbvtum,  as  gives,  as  it  were,  a  support  to 
tiiose  qualiuea,  or  simple  ideas,  which  he  has  obaerved  to  exist,  united 
together.  Thus,  theideaof  the  sun,  whatis  it  but  an  aggregate  of  those 
•eveml  simple  ideas,  bright,  hot,  roundish,  having  a  constant  regular 
motion,  at  a  certain  distance  from  us,  and,  perhaps,  some  other?  As  he 
who  diinks  and  discounes  of  the  sun,  has  been  more  or  less  accurate 
in  observing  those  sensible  qualities,  ideas,  or  properties,  which  are  in 
that  thine  which  be  calls  the  sun. 

S  7.  Power  a  great  part  ef  our  complex  ideas  of  substances. — For 
benaa  the  most  perfect  idea  of  any  of  the  particular  sorts  of  substances, 
who  has  gathered  and  put  together  most  of  diose  simple  ideas  which  do 
«xist  ia  it,  among  which  ore  to  be  reckoned  its  active  powers,  and  pa^ 
nve  capacities ;  which,  though  itot  simple  ideas,  yet,  in  this  respect,  for 
brevity's  sake,  may,  conveniently  enough,  he  reckoned  amongst  them. 
Ilius,  the  power  of  drawing  iron  is  one  oFthe  ideas  of  the  complex  one 
<rf  that  substance  we  call  a  loadstone ;  and  a  power  to  be  ao  drawn,  is 
a  part  of  the  com{Jex  one  we  call  iron ;  which  powers  pass  for  inherent 
qualities  in  those  subjects.  Because  every  substance  being  at  apt,  by 
the  powers  we  observe  in  it,  lo  change  some  sensible  qualities  in 
other  subjects,  as  it  is  to  produce  in  us  those  simple  ideas  whidi 
we  receive  immediately  from  it,  does  by  those  new  sensible  qualities 
mtroduced  into  other  subjects,  discover  to  us  those  powers  which  do 
Aereby  immediately  affect  our  senses,  as  regularly  as  its  sensible 
qoalities  do  it  immediately :  v.  g.  we  immediately  by  our  senses,  per- 
ceive in  fire  its  heat  and  colour;  which  are,  if  righ^y  considered,  no- 
tfiing  but  powers  in  it  to  produce  diose  ideas  in  us :  we  also,  by  our 
aenaes,  perceive  the  colour  and  brittleness  of  diarcoal,  whereby  we  come 
by  the  knowledge  of  another  power  in  fire,  which  it  has  to  change  tite 
colour  and  consistency  of  wood.  By  the  former,  fire  immediately ;  by 
tke  latter,  it  immediately  discovers  to  us  tfiese  several  qualities,  which, 
dKreCore,  we  look  upon  to  be  a  part  of  the  quayties  of  fire,  and  b« 
■sake  Ibeai  a  part  of  ^  complex  ideas  of  it.     For  all  those  powers  that 
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we  take  ccwnizwce  of,  teraiinatiDg  on^  iii  (be  alteration  of  miie  aen- 
■ible  qualities  in  those  subjects  on  wfaich  ihey  operate,  and  ao  making 
tfaem  exhibit  to  ui  new  senitible  ideas ;  therefore  it  is  tbat  I  have  reck- 
oned these  powers  amorgst  the  simple  ideas  wfaich  make  the  complex 
ones  of  the  sorts  of  substances ;  though  diese  powen,  conaidcfed  in 
themselves,  are  truly  coinpleK  ideas.  And,  ha  this  looser  sense,  1  crare 
leave  to  be  understood,  when  1  name  any  of  these  poteiitiulitieti  aniongM 
the  simple  ideas  whicb  we  reootlect  in  our  minds,  when  we  think  of  pai^ 
dcular  substances.  For  the  pQwers  ibat  are  severally  in  them,  are  ae- 
ccaaary  to  be  considered,  if  we  will  have  true  distinct  notions  of  the 
several  sorts  of  substances. 

§  6.  jftid  vohy. — Nor  are  we  to  wonder  thti  powers  make  a  great 
part  of  out  (]ODi|)lei  ideas  of  substances;  since  their  secondary  qualH 
ties  are  those,  which,  in  most  of  them,  serve  principally  to  disiinguidi 
aubslances  one  from  another,  and  commonly  make  a  considerable  part 
of  the  complex  idea  of  the  oeversl  sorts  of  them.  For  our  senses  failii^ 
usin  tlie  discovery  of  the  bulk,  texture,  and  figure  of  the  minute  parts  (tf 
bodies,  on  which  their  real  constitutioos  and  differences  depend,  we  am 
£lin  to  make  use  of  their  secondary  qualities,  as  the  characterinticsl  notes 
and  marks  whereby  to  frame  ideas  of  tiiem  in  our  mind,  and  distinguiak 
ihem  one  from  another.  All  M'faich  secondary  qualities,  as  has  bee* 
shewn,  are  nothit^ but  bare  powers.  Forthect^ur  and  tasteof  opium. 
are,  as  well  as  its  soporific  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  powera,  depeiMi- 
ing  on  its  prioiary  qtialilies,  whereby  it  is  fitted  to  produce  different 
operatKins  on  different  parts  of  our  bodies. 

^  9.  Three  sorts  of  ideas  make  our  complex  ones  of  substances. — The 
ideas  that  make  our  complex  ones  of  corporeal  sututances,  are  of  these 
three  sorts.  F^rjt,  The  ideas  of  die  primsry  qualitieB  of  things,  which 
are  discovered  by  our  senses,  and  are  in  them,  even  when  we  perceive 
them  not ;  such  are  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  of 
the  parts  of  bodies,  which  are  really  in  them,  whether  we  take  notice  of 
them  or  no.  Seeond/u,  The  sensible  secondary  qualities,  which  depend- 
ing on  these,  are  nothing  but  the  powers  those  substances  have  to  pro- 
duce several  ideas  in  us  by  our  senses ;  which  ideas  are  not  in  the  thmgs 
tbemselves,  otherwise  than  as  any  thii^  is  in  its  cause.  Thirdly,  The 
aptness  we  consider  in  any  substance,  to  give  or  receive  such  aitera- 
ttoDs  of  primary  qualities,  as  that  the  substance  so  altered  shouhl  pro- 
duce in  us  different  ideas  from  what  it  did  before ;  these  are  called 
active  and  passive  powers,  all  which  powers,  as  far  as  we  have  any  at^ 
tice  or  notiun  of  them,  terminate  only  in  sensihle  simple  ideas.  For 
whatever  alteration  a  loadstone  has  the  power  to  make  in  the  minute 
particles  of  iron,  we  should  have  no  notion  of  any  power  it  had  at  all  to 
'operate  on  iron,  did  not  its  sensible  motion  discover  it ;  and  I  doubt  not; 
Iwt  there  are  a  thousand  changes  that  bodies  we  daily  handle  have  « 
power  to  cause  in  one  another,  which  we  never  suspect,  because  tfae^ 
ftewer  appear  in  sensible  effects. 

^  10.  Powers  make  a  great  part  of  our  compltx  ideaa  of  mhsttoKet, 
— Powers,  therefore,  justly  make  a  great  part  of  our. complex  ideas  of 
substances.  He  that  will  exanane  bis  complex  idea  of  gold,  will  find 
saterri  of  its  ideas,  that  make  it  up,  to  be  only  powers,  astfaapewnW 
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Ifeing  melted,  but  of  apt  apevding  itsdf  io  the  fire;  trf  being  disMved 
io  aqua  regia ;  itro  ideas  as  aecesasry  to  make  up  our  complex  ideas  of 
gold.  B8  iu  f»>lour  and  weight :  which,  if  duly  considered,  are  also  nc^ 
Uung  but  di£G;iieitt  powers.  For  to  speak  truly,  yellowuess  is  Dot  actu- 
ally in  gold ;  but  is  a  power  ia  gold  to  produce  (bat  idea  iu  us  by  ou^ 
«yes,  when  placed  in  a  due  light :  and  the  heat,  whicb  we  canuot  leave 
out  of  our  ideas  of  tbe  sun,  is  no  more  really  in  ibe  sun,  than  the  white 
colour  it  iati'oduces  into  wax.  These  are  ho€b  equally  powers  in  the 
sun,  operating  by  the  motion  and  ligure  of  iia  sensible  parts  sq  on  a  man, 
as  to  make  him  have  the  idea  of  heat ;  and  so  on  wax,  as  to  make  it 
capable  to  produce  ina  man  the  idea  of  white. 

§  11.  The  new  Btcoadaiy  gualiliei  of  bodia  would  disapptar,  if  let 
amid  ditcover  the  primari/  ones  of  their  minuttpajia. — Had  we  senses 
acute  enough  to  discern  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  the  real 
oonstitutioD  on  which  their  seiwibte  qualities  depeuds,  I  doubt  not  but 
they  would  produce  quite  different  Ideas  in  us  \  and  that  which  is  now 
the  yellow  colour  of  gold,  would  then  disappear,  and  instead  of  it,  we 
should  see  au  admirable  texture  of  parts  of  a  certain  siie  and  figure. 
This  nticroscopei  plainly  discover  lo  us :  for  what  to  our  naked  eyes 
pfoduces  a  certain  colour,  is,  by  thus,  augmenting  the  acuteness  of  our 
senses,  discovered  to  be  quite  a  different  thing ;  and  the  thus  altering, 
as  it  were,  the  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  (he  minute  parts  of  a  coloured 
object  to  our  usual  sight,  produces  different  ideas  from  what  it  did 
before.  Thus  sand,  or  pounded  glass,  which  is  opa<}ue  and  white  to 
tbe  naked  eye,  is  pellucid  in  a  microscope ;  and  a  hair  seen  this  way, 
loees  its  former  colour,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  pellucid,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  some  bright  sparkling  colours,  such  as  appear  from  (he  re- 
ftaction  of  diamonds,  and  other  pellucid  bodies.  Blood,  to  the  asked 
eye,  appears  all  red;  but  by  a  good  microscope,  wherein  its  lesser - 
parts  appear,  shews  only  some  few  globules  of  red  awimming  in  a 
pellucid  liquor;  and  how  these  red  globule*  would  appear,  if  glasses 
could  be  found  that  could  yet  magnify  them  1000,  or  10,000  timet 
more,  is  uncertain. 

\  12.  OurfacuUieiof  discovery  suited  to  our  ttatt. — Theinfiuit«ly 
wise  Contriver  of  us,  and  all  things  about  us,  hath  fitted  our  senses, 
bculties,  wid  organs,  to  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  ihe  business  we 
have  to  do  here.  We  are  able,  by  our  senses,  to  know  and  distinguish 
things ;  and  to  examine  them  so  far,  as  to  apply  tliem  to  our  uses,  and 
several  ways  to  accooimodHte  the  exigencies  of  this  life.  We  have  in- 
siglit  enough  into  their  admirable  contrivances,  and  wonderful  effects, 
to  admire  and  magnify  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  their 
Author.  Such  a  knowledge  as  this,  which  is  suited  to  oai  p^sent 
oonditioD,  we  want  out  faculties  to  attain.  But  it  appears  not  that 
God  intended  we  should  have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  adequate  kiMwledgc 
of  them  :  that  perhaps  is  not  in  ihe  compreliension  of  any  finite  being. 
We  are  furnished  with  faculties  (dull  and  weuk  as  they  are)  to  discover 
wough  io  the  creatures,  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator, 
and  ue  knowlet^  of  oui  duty;  and  we  are  fitted  well  enough  with 
■hilities  to  provide  for  the  conveniences  of  living :  these  are  our  busi- 
■Msa  is  thi>  world.     But  were  our  senses  altered,  and  made  much 
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quicker  and  acuter,  the  appeanmce  tnd  outward  Kbeme  of  thiogs  would 
have  quite  another  face  lo  us ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  would  be  incoD- 
■JBleot  with  our  beiuff ,  or  at  least  well-being,  in  this  part  of  the  universe 
which  we  inhabit.  He  tliat  considers  how  little  our  constitution  is  able 
to  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  not  much  higher  than  that  we 
commonly  breathe  in,  will  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that  in  this  globe 
of  earth  allotted  tor  our  mansion,  the  all-wise  Architect  has  suited  our 
organs,  and  the  bodies  that  are  to  affect  theoi,  one  to  another.  If  our 
seoseof  hearing  were  but  one  thousand  timesquicker  than  it  is, how  would 
a  perpetual  noise  distract  us  ?  And  we  should,  in  the  quietest  retirement, 
be  less  able  to  sleep  or  meditate,  than  in  the  middle  of  a  sea-lighl, 
Nay,  if  that  most  instructive  of  our  senses,  seeing,  were  in  any  man  one 
tbousaud,  or  one  hundred  thousand  times,  more  acute  than  it  is  by  the 
best  micioscope,  things  several  millions  of  times  less  than  the  smallest 
object  of  his  sight  now,  would  then  be  visible  to  his  naked  eyes,  and  so 
he  would  come  nearer  to  the  discovery  of  the  texture  and  motion  of  the 
minute  parts  of  corporeal  things;  and  in  many  of  them,  probably,  get 
ideas  of  tb^  internal  constitutions  :  but  then  he  would  be  in  a  quite 
different  world  from  other  people  :  nothing  would  appear  the  same  to 
him,  and  others  i  the  visible  ideas  of  every  thing  would  be  different; 
So  ihat  I  doubt,  whether  he,  and  the  rest  of  men,  could  discourse  con- 
cerning the  objects  of  sight,  or  have  any  communication  about  colours, 
their  appearances  being  so  wholly  different.  And,  perhaps,  such  « 
quickness  and  tenderness  of  sight  could  not  endure  bright  sunshine,  or 
BO  much  as  open  day-light ;  nor  take  in  but  a  very  small  part  of  any 
object  at  once,  and  that  too  only  at  a  very  near  distance.  And  if  by 
the  help  of  such  microscopal  eyes  (if  1  may  so  call  them)  a  man  could ' 
penetrate  farther  than  ordinary  into  the  secret  composition  and  radical 
texture  of  bodies,  he  would  not  make  any  great  advantage  by  the  change, 
if  such  an  acute  sight  would  not  serve  to  conduct  him  to  the  market 
and  exchange;  if  be  could  not  see  things  he  was  to  avoid  at  a  conve- 
nient  distance,  nor  distinguish  things  he  had  to  do  with,  by  those  sen- 
sible qualities  others  do.  He  that  was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  the 
con6guralion  of  the  minute  particles  of  the  spnng  of  a  clock,  and  ob- 
serve upon  what  peculiar  structure  and  impulse  its  elastic  motion  de- 
pends, would  no  doubt  discover  something  very  admirable ;  but  if  eyes 
BO  framed,  could  not  view  at  once  the  hand  and  the  character  of  the 
houi-plate,  and  thereby  at  a  distance  see  what  a  clock  it  was,  their 
owner  could  not  be  much  benefited  by  that  aculeness ;  which,  whilst  it 
discovered  ibe  secret  contrivance  of  tbe  parts  of  the  machine,  made  him 
lose  its  use. 

§  1 3.  Conjecture  about  spirila. — And  here  give  me  leave  to  propose 
an  extravagant  conjecture  of  mine,  viz.  That  since  we  have  some  reason 
(if  there  be  any  credit  to  be  given  to  the  report  of  things  that  our  phi- 
losophy cannot  account  for)  to  imagine,  that  spirits  can  assume  to' 
themselves  bodies  of  different  bulk,  figure,  and  conformation  of  parts ; 
whether  one  great  advantage  some  of  them  have  over  us,  may  not  lie  in 
this,  that  they  can  so  frame  and  shape  to  dtenuelves  organs  of  sensa- 
tion or  perception,  as  to  suit  them  to  ibeir  present  design,  and  the  cir-  ■ 
cumstances  of  the  object  tbey  would  consider.     For  how  much  would 
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that  man  exceed  all  others  m  knowledge,  who  bad  but  the  fiM:urtjr  so  to 
aher  the  structure  of  his  e^es,  that  oae  sense,  as  to  make  it  capable  of 
all  the  sereTBl  degrees  of  vision  which  the  assistance  of  glasses  (casually 
at  fint  lighted  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceived  What  wonders  would  Ik 
discover,  who  could  so  fit  bis  eyes  to  all  aorti  of  objects,  as  to  see,  when 
be  fJeaaed,  the  figure  and  motion  of  the  minute  particles  in  the  blood, 
and  other  juices  of  animala,  as  distinctly  as  he  does,  at  other  times,  the 
shape  and  motion  of  the  animals  themselves  i  But  to  us,  in  our  present 
■tale,  unalterable  organs,  so  contrived,  as  to  discover  die  figure  anid 
motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  whereon  depend  those  sensible 

Jualiiies  we  now  observe  in  them,  would,  perhaps,  be  of  do  advantage. 
tod  has,  no  doubt,  made  them  so,  as  is  best  for  us  in  our  [M'esent  con- 
dttioD.  He  hath  fitted  us  for  the  neighbourhood  of  d>e  bodies  that 
surround  us,  and  we  have  to  do  with  :  and  though  we  cannot,  by  tbe 
ftcuktes  we  have,  attain  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  things,  yet  they  will 
serve  us  well  enough  for  those  ends  above  mentioned,  which  are  our 
great  concernment.  I  beg  my  reader's  pardon,  for  laying  before  him' 
so  wild  a  f^ocy,  concerning  the  ways  of  perception  in  beings  above  us : 
but  how  extravagant  soever  it  be,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  imagine 
any  thing  about  die  knowledge  of  angels,  but  after  this  manner,  some 
way  or  other,  in  proportion  to  what  we  find  and  observe  in  ourselves. 
Anid  though  we  cannot  but  allow,  that  (he  infinite  power  and  wisdom 
of  God,  may  frame  creatures  with  a  thousand  other  faculties,  and  ways 
et  perceiving  things  without  them,  than  what  we  have,  yet  our  thoughts 
can  go  no  farther  than  our  own,  so-impossible  it  is  for  us  to  enlarge  our 
very  guesses  beyond  the  ideas  received  from  our  own  sensation  and  re- 
flection. Tbe  supposition,  at  least,  that  angels  do  sometimes  assume 
bodies,  needs  not  startle  us,  since  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  moat 
learned  fathers  of  the  church,  seemed  to  believe  that  they  had  bodies : 
and  this  is  certain,  that  their  state  and  way  of  existence  is  unknown  to  us. 
§  )4,  Complex  idtof  of  substances. — But  to  return  to  tbe  matter  in 
band ;  tbe  ideas  we  have  of  substances,  and  the  ways  we  come  by  them ; 
I  say,  our  specific  ideas  of  substances  are  nothing  else  but  a  collection 
of  a  certain  number  of  simple  ideas,  comidered  as  united  in  one  thing. 
These  ideas  of  substances,  though  they  are  commonly  simple  appre- 
hensions, and  the  names  of  them  simple  terms  j  yet,  in  effect,  are  com- 
|rfex  and  compounded.  Thus  the  idea  which  an  Englishman  signifies 
by  tbe  name  swan,  is  white  colour,  long  neck,  red  beak,  black  legs,  and 
whole  feel,  and  all  these  of  a  certain  size,  with  a  power  of  swimming 
in  (be  water,  and  making  a  certain  kind  of  noise ;  and,  perhaps,  to  a  man 
who  has  long  observed  this  kind  of  birds,  some  other  properties,  which 
aHterminateinBensible  simple  ideas,  all  united  in  one  common  subject. 
§15.  Idea  of  ipiritual  lubitancei,  as  clear  at  of  bodilif  substaHcei. 
— Besides  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  material  sensible  substaAce^, 
of  which  1  have  last  spoken,  by  the  simple  ideas  we  have  taken  from 
those  operations  of  our  own  minds,  which  we  experiaoent  daily  in  6ur> 
•elves,  as  thinking,  understanding,  willing,  knowing,  and  power  of  be- 
gioaing  motion,  Ecc.,  co-existing,  in  some  substance ;  we  are  able  to 
frame  the  comjjez  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit.  And  thus,  by?puttiog 
together  die  ifeas  of  thinking,  perceiving,  hbeTty,artd  power  o^'movii^ 
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tbesBMlvet  and  other  tfaingt,  we  have  u  cleu  a  perceptioD  and  notion 
«f  iauuaUrial  dubstances,  aa  we  have  of  nutenal.  i?'or  putting  tc^^ 
ther  the  ideas  of  thinking  and  willing,  or  the  power  of  moving,  or 

Juietisg  corporeal  moiioa,  joined  to  substance,  of  which  we  have  no 
iitinct  idea,  we  liave  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  spifit ;  and  by  puttii^ 
blether  the  ideas  of  coherent  solid  parts,  and  a  power  of  being  moved, 
joined  with  eubstance,  of  which  likewise  we  hive  no  positive  idea,  we 
have  the  idea  of  matter.  Tbeoneisas  blear  and  diitinct  an  idea,  as  (he 
other;  the  idea  of  thinking,  and  moving  a  body,  being  as  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  as  the  ideas  of  exiension,  solidity,  and  being  moved.  For  our 
idea  of  Mibitance  is  ei^ually  obscure,  or  none  at  all,  in  both  ;  it  is  buta 
supposed  I  know  not  what,  to  support  those  ideas  we  call  accidents. 
It  IS  for  want  of  reflection  that  we  ore  apt  to  think  that  our  senses  shew 
us  nothing  but  mateiial  tilings.  Every  act  of  sensation,  when  duljr 
considered,  gives  us  an  equal  view  of  both  parts  of  nature,  the  corpo- 
real and  spiritual.  For  whilst  I  know,  by  seeing,  or  hearing,  Stx.,  that 
th«e  is  some  corporeal  being  without  me,  the  object  of  that  sensation, 
1  do  more  certainly  know,  that  there  is  some  spintual  being  within  me, 
that  sees  and  hears.  This  I  must  be  convinced  cannot  be  the  action  of 
bare  insensible  matter  i  nor  ever  could  be  without  an  immaterial  think- 
ing being. 

^  16.  No  idea  (^abstract  suittana. — By  the  complex  idea  of  ex- 
tended, figured,  coloured,  and  ail  other  sensible  qualities,  which  is  all 
that  we  know  of  it,  we  are  as  far  from  the  idea  of  the  substance  of  bod;, 
as  if  we  knew  nothing  at  atlj  nor  after  all  the  acquaintance  and  fami- 
liarity  which  we  imaguie  we  have  with  matter,  and  the  many  qualities 
men  assure  themselves  they  perceive  and  know  in  bodies,  will  it,  per- 
baps,  upon  examination,  be  found,  that  they  have  any  more,  or  cleiirer, 
pnmaiy  ideas  belonging  to  body,  than  they  have  bdonging  to  imma- 
terial spirit. 

§  17.  Tht  cohetion  of  solid  parts,  and  impuhe,  the  primarjf  ideat  of 
bodif.—'V\ie  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  body,  as  contra-distin- 
guished to  spirit,  are  the  cohesion  of  solid,  and  consequently  separable, 
parts,  and  a  power  of  communicating  motion  by  impulse.  These,  I 
think,  are  the  original  ideas  proper  and  peculiar  to  body ;  for  figure  is 
but  the  consequence  of  finite  extension. 

§  18.  Thinking  and  motivity,  the  primary  ideas  of  spirit. — The 
ideas  we  have  belonging  and  peculiar  to  spirit,  are  tliinkiog,  and 
will,  or  a  power  of  puttmg  body  into  motion  by  thought,  and,  which 
ia  consequent  to  it,  hberty.  For  as  body  cannot  but  communicate  its 
motion  by  impulse  to  another  body,  which  it  meets  with  at  rest,  so  the 
mind  .can  put  bodies  into  motion,  or  forbear  to  do  so,  as  it  pleases. 
The  ideaa  of  existence,  duration,  and  mobiUty,  are  common  to  them 
both. 

^  19.  Sprits  capable  of  motion. — There  is  no  reason  why  it  ^ould 
be  tbou^t  Btrai^  that  I  make  mobility  belong  to  spirit ;  for  having  no 
other  idea  of  motion,  but  change  of  distance,  with  other  beings  that  are 
AOBsidered  as  at  rest ;  and  finding  that  spirits,  as  well  as  bodies,  cannot 
operate  hut  where  they  are,  and  that  spirits  do  operate  at  several  times 
io  sneral  pUcei,  I  cannot  but  attribute  change  of  phKe  to  ajl  finite 
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qurils  (Ibi  (^  tlie  infinite  iiHrit  I  speak  not  here).  For  my  bouI  being 
■  real  bdog,  as  well  as  my  body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changing 
distance  wiUi  any  other  body,  or  being  as  body  itself,  and  so  la  capable 
of  motion.  And  if  a  matheinaticiaii  can  consider  a  certain  distance,  or 
K  change  of  that  distance,  between  two  points,  one  may  certainly  con- 
ceive a  distance,  and  a  cliange  of  distance,  between  two  spirits ;  and  so 
conceive  their  motion,  their  approach  or  removal,  one  fioiii  another. 

§  20.  Every  one  finds  in  himself,  that  his  soiii  can  think,  will,  and 
operate  on  hi»  body,  in  the  place  where  that  is ;  but  cannot  operate  on 
a  body,  or  ip  a  place,  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  it.  Nobody  can 
imagine  that  his  soul  can  think,  or  move  a  body,  at  Oxford,  whilst  he 
ii  at  London  ^  and  cannot  but  know,  that  being  united  to  his  body,  it 
constantly  changes  place  all  the  whole  journey,  between  Oxford  and 
London,  as  the  coach  or  horse  does  that  carries  him ;  and,  I  ibi&k.may 
be  said  to  be  truly  all  that  while  in  motion ;  or  if  that  will  not  be 
allowed  to  afford  us  a  clear  idea  enough  of  its  motion,  its  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  in  death,  I  think  will :  for  to  consider  it  as  going 
out  of  the  body,  or  leaving  it,  and  yet  to.  have  no  idea  of  its  motion, 
seems  to  me  impossible. 

•  §  21.  If  it  be  said  by  any  one,  that  it  caimot  change  place,  because 
it  hath  none,  for  spirits  are  not  in  ioco,  but  ubi;  I  suppose  that  way  of 
talking  will  not  now  be  of  much  weight  to  many  in  an  age  that  is  not 
much  disposed  to  admire,  or  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by,  such 
unintelligible  ways  of  speaking.  But  if  any  one  thinks  there  is  any 
seose  in  that  distinction,  and  that  it  is  applicable  to  our  present  purpose, 
I  desiie  him  to  put  it  into  intelligible  English ;  and  then  from  thence 
draw  a  reason  to  shew  that  immaieriiil  spirits  are  not  capable  of  motion; 
indeed,  motion  cannot  be  attributed  to  God,not  because  he  is  an  imma- 
terial, but  because  he  is  an  iDfiniie,  spirit. 

^  22.  Idea  of  soul  and  body  compared. — Let  us  compare  our  com- 
ply idea  of  immaterial  spirit,  with  our  complex  idea  of  body,  and  see 
whether  there  be  any  more  obscurity  in  erne  than  in  the  other,  and  in 
which  most  Our  idea  of  body,  as  I  think,  is  an  extended  solid  lub- 
■tance,  capable  of  communicating  motion  by  impulse  :  and  our  idea  of 
sou],  as  an  immaterial  spirit,  is  of  a  snbstance  that  thinks,  and  has  a 
power  of  exciting  motion  in  body,  by  willing,  or  thought.  These,  1 
think,  are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as  contra-distioguisbed; 
and  now  let  us  examine  which  has  most  obscurity  in  it,  and  difficult 
to  be  apprehended.  I  know  tliat  people,  whose  thoughts  are  immersed 
in  matter,  and  have  so  subjected  their  minds  to  their  senses,  that  they 
seldom  reflect  on  any  tiling  beyond  them,  are  apt  to  say,  that  they  can- 
not comprehend  a  thinking  thing;  which,  peibapa,  is  true:  but  I  affirm, 
when  they  consider  it  well,  they  can  no  more  comprehend  an  extended 

^  23.  Cohesion  of  lolid  parts  in  body,  at  hard  to  be  conceived  at 
thinking  in  a  soul. — If  any  one  say,  he  \nows  not  what  it  is  thinks  in 
bim ;  he  means,  he  knows  not  what  the  substance  is  of  that  thinking 
tbii^ ;  no  more,  say  I,  knows  fae  what  the  substance  is  of  that  solid 
thing.  Farther,  if  he  says,  he  knows  not  how  be  thinks;  I  answer, 
Dcathcr  knows  be  huw  he  is  eitended ;  bow  the  a<^d  parts  of  body  are 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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united,  or  cohere  to^edier  to  make  extension.  For  though  ibepreisore 
of  the  particles  of  Dir,  may  account  for  the  cohesion  of  ttereral  parts  of 
matter  that  are  grosser  than  tine  particles  of  air,  and  have  pores  less  thad 
the  corpuscles  of  air;  yet  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air  wilt  not 
explain,  nor  ran  be  a  cause  of  the  coherence  of,  the  panicles  of  air 
themselves.  And  if  the  pressure  of  the  ether,  or  anj  subtiler  matter 
than  tlie  air,  mav  unite  and  hold  fast  together  the  parts  of  a  particle  of 
air,  as  well  as  other  bodies ;  }'et  it  cannot  make  bonds  for  itself,  and 
hold  together  the  parts  that  make  up  every  the  least  corpuscle  of  that 
materia  tubtilis.  So  that  the  hypothesis,  how  ingeniously  soever  ex- 
plained, by  shew  ing,  that  the  parts  of  sensible  bodies  are  held  together 
by  (he  pressure  of  other  external  insensible  bodies,  reaches  not  the  parts 
of  the  ether  itself;  and  by  how  much  the  more  evident  it  proves  that 
the  parts  of  other  bodies  are  held  together  by  the  estemal  pressure  of 
the  ether,  and  can  have  no  other  conceivable  cause  of  their  cohesion 
and  union,  by  so  much  the  more  it  leaves  us  in  tlie  dark  concerning  the 
cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  ether  itself;  whidi  we 
can  neither  conceive  without  parts,  they  being  bodies,  and  divisible ; 
nor  yet  how  their  parts  cohere,  they  wanting  that  cause  of  cohesion 
which  is  given  of  the  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  all  other  bodies. 

§  24.  but,  in  truth,  the  pressure  of  any  ambient  fluid,  how  great 
soever,  can  be  no  intelligible  cause  of  the  cohesion  of  the  solid  parts  of 
matter.  For  though  such  a  pressure  may  hinder  the  avulsion  of  two 
polished  superficies  one  Irom  another,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  them, 
as  in  the  experiment  of  two  polished  marbles ;  yet  it  can  never,  in  the 
least,  hinder  the  separation  by  a  motion  in  a  line  parallel  to  those  sur- 
faces :  because  the  ambient  fluid,  having  a  full  liberty  to  succeed  in  eadi 
point  of  space  deserted  by  a  lateral  motion,  resists  such  a  motion  of 
bodies  so  joined,  no  more  than  it  would  resist  the  motion  of  that  body, 
were  it  on  all  sides  environed  by  tliat  fluid,  and  touched  no  other  body : 
and,  therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  cause  of  cohesion,  all  parts  of 
bodies  must  be  easily  separable  by  such  a  lateral  sliding  motion.  For 
if  the  pressure  of  the  ether  he  the  adequate  cause  of  cohesion,  wherever 
that  cause  operates  not,  there  ran  be  no  cohesion.  And  since  it  cannot 
operate  against  such  a  lateral  separation  (as  has  been  shewn),  therefore 
in  every  imaginary  plane,  intersecting  any  mass  of  matter,  there  could 
be  no  more  cohesion,  than  of  two  polished  surfaces,  which  will  always, 
notwithstanding  any  imaginable  pressure  of  a  fluid,  easily  slide  one  from 
another.  So  that,  perhaps,  how  clear  an  idea  soever  we  think  we  have 
of  the  extension  of  body,  which  is  nothing  but  the  cohesion  of  solid 
parts,  he  that  shall  well  consider  it  in  his  mind,  may  have  reason  to- 
conclude,  (hat  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  have  a  clear  idea  how  the  soul 
thinks,  as  how  body  is  extended.  For  since  body  is  no  farther,  nor 
otherwise  extended,  than  by  the  union  and  cohesion  of  its  solid  parts, 
we  shall  very  ill  comprehend  the  extension  of  bodv,  without  under- 
standing wherein  consists  the  union  and  cohesion  of  its  parts ;  which 
seems  to  me  as  incomprehensible  as  the  manner  of  thinking,  and  how 
it  is  performed. 

^  S3.  I  allow  it  is  usual  for  most  people  to  wonder  how  any  one 
sbtmid  find  a  difficulty  in  what  tbey  think  dtey  every  day  obsem.     Do 
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we  not  see,  will  they  be  ready  to  aay,  the  parts  of  bodies  stick  firmly 
together  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more  common  i*  And  what  douht  can 
there  be  made  of  it  i  And  the  like,  1  aay,  concerning  thinking,  and 
Toluntary  motioD:  do  we  not  eveiTmoment  experiment  it  in  ourselves, 
uid  therefore  can  it  be  doubled  i  The  matter  of  fact  is  clear,  I  confess ; 
but  when  we  would  a  tittle  nearer  look  into  it,  and  consider  how  it  is 
done,  there,  I  think,  we  are  at  a  loss,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other; 
and  can  as  little  understand  how  the  parts  of  body  cohere,  bb  how  we 
Ounelves  perceive, or  move.  I  would  have  anyone  intelligibly  explain 
to  oie,  how  ihe  parts  of  gold,  or  brass  (that  hut  now  in  fusion  were  as 
hMMe  from  one  another,  as  the  particles  of  water,  or  the  sands  of  an 
bour-glsss],  come  in  a  few  moments  to  be  bo  united,  and  adhere  so 
strongly  one  to  another,  that  the  utmost  force  of  men's  arnis  cannot 
•eparate  &em ;  a  considering  man  will,  I  suppose,  be  here  at  a  loss  to 
t^isfy  his  own  or  another  man's  understanding. 

^  26.  The  liide  bodies  that  compose  that  fluid  we  call  water,  are  to 
extremely  small,  that  I  never  heard  of  any  one,  who  by  a  microscope 
(and  yet  I  have  heard  of  some  that  have  magnified  to  ten  thousand  ; 
na;,  to  much  above  one  hundred  thousand  times)  pretended  to  perceive 
ibeir  distinct  bulk,  figure,  or  motion :  and  the  particles  of  water  are 
■iao  so  perfectly  loose  one  from  another,  that  the  least  force  sensibly 
separates  them.  N  ay,  if  we  consider  their  perpetual  motion,  we  must 
allow  them  to  have  no  cohesion  one  with  another ;  and  yet  let  but  a 
■harp  cold  come,  and  they  unite,  they  consolidate,  these  little  atoms 
cohere,  and  are  not,  without  great  force,  separable.  He  that  could 
find  the  bonds  that  tie  these  heaps  of  loose  Itttle  bodies  together  so 
firmly;  he  that  could  make  known  the  cement  that  makes  them  stick' 
■obst  one  to  another,  would  discover  a  great,  and  yet  unknown,  secret; 
and  yet  when  that  was  done,  would  he  be  far  enough  irom  making  the 
extension  of  body  (which  is  the  cohesion  of  its  solid  parts)  intelligible, 
till  he  could  shew  wherein  consisted  the  union,  or  consolidation,  of  the 
parts  of  tliose  bonds,  or  of  that  cement,  or  of  the  least  particle  of  matter 
tint  exists.  Whereby  it  appears  that  this  primary  and  supposed  obvious 
quality  of  body,  will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  be  as  incomprehen- 
■ible  as  any  thing  belonging  to  our  minds,  and  a  solid  extended  sub- 
stance, as  hard  to  be  conceived,  as  a  thinking  immaterial  one,  whatever 
difficulties  some  would  raise  against  it. 

§  27.  For,  to  extend  our  thoughts  a  little  fardier,  that  pressure  which 
is  brought  to  explain  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  is  as  unintelligible  as  the 
cf^esion  itself.  For  if  matter  be  considered,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  finite, 
let  any  one  send  his  contemplation  to  the  extremities  of  the  universe, 
ind  there  see  what  conceivable  hoops,  what  bond,  he  can  imagine  to 
bold  this  mass  of  matter  in  so  close  a  pressure  together,  from  whence 
steel  has  its  firmness,  and  Ihe  parts  of  a  diamond  their  hardness  and 
indissolulHlity.  If  matter  be  finite,  it  must  have  its  extremes;  and 
there  must  be  something  to  hinder  it  from  scattering  asunder.  If,  to 
■VMd  diis  difficidty,  anyone  will  throw  himself  into  the  supposition  and 
abyss  of  infinite  matter,  let  him  consider  what  light  he  diereby  brings 
to  the  cohesion  of  body;  and  whether  he  be  ever  the  nearer  niakii^  it 
inUlligtMe,  by  reetriving  it  into  a  supposition,  the  most  abaurd  and  moat 
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iDcomprefaemible  of  all  otber ;  so  ^  is  our  exteoaioo  of  bod;  (whith 
u  iinthiog  but  the  cohesion  of  solid  parts)  from  being  cleuvr,  or  mare 
distinct,  when  we  would  inquire  into  the  nature,  cause,  or  manner  of  it, 
than  the  idea  of  thinking. 

^  £8.  Communication  of  motion  bff  impaUe,  or  hy  thought  tquaVf 
i/Ueiligib/e, — Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  power  uf  commuiu- 
cation  of  motion  by  impulse ;  and  of  our  goub,  the  power  of  exciting  of 
motion  by  thought,  'i'hese  ideas,  the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our 
minds,  every  day's  experience  clearly  furnishes  us  with;  but  if  here 
again  we  inquire  how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For  in 
the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  wliercin  as  much  motion  is 
lost  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the  other,  which  is  the  most  ordinary  case, 
we  can  have  do  other  conception,  but  of  tlie  passing  of  motion  out  of 
one  body. into  another;  which,  I  think,  is  as  obscure  and  unconceiv- 
able, as  how  our  minds  move  or  stop  our  bodies  by  thought ;  which 
we  every  moment  find  they  do.  The  increase  of  motion  hy  impulse, 
which  is  observed  or  believed  sometimes  to  happen,  is  yet  harder  to  be 
understood.  We  have  by  daily  experience,  clear  evidence  of  motion 
produced  both  by  impulse  and  by  thought ;  but  the  mannerhow,  bardly 
comes  within  our  comprehension;  we  are  equally  at  a  icas  in  boUi.  So 
that,  however  we  consider  motion,  and  its  coinmunication  either  from 
body  or  spirit,  the  idea  which  belongs  to  spirit,  is  at  least  as  clear  as 
that  which  belongs  to  boily.  And  if  we  conxider  tho  active  power  of 
moving,  or,  as  I  may  call  it,  molivity,  it  is  much  clearer  in  spirit,  than 
body,  since  two  bodies,  placed  by  one  another,  at  rest,  will  never  afford 
us  tiie  idea  of  a  power  in  the  one  to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  borrowed 
motion ;  whereas  the  mind  every  day  affords  us  ideas  of  an  active  power 
of  moving  of  bodies;  and,  therefore,  it  is  wortli  our  consideratioDi 
whether  active  power  be  not  the  proper  attribute  of  spirits,  and  passive 
power  of  matter.  Hence  may  be  conjectured,  that  created  spirits  are  not 
totally  separate  from  matter,  because  they  are  both  active  and  passive. 
Pure  spirit,  viz.,  God,  is  ouly  active ;  pure  matter,  is  only  passive ;  diose 
beings  that  are  both  active  and  passive,  we  may  judge  to  partake  of 
both.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  1  think  we  bave  as  many,  aod  as  clear 
ideas,  belonging  to  spirit,  as  we  have  belonging  to  body,  the  substance 
qf  each  being  equally  unknown  to  us ;  and  the  idea  of  thinking  in  spuiti 
as  clear  as  of  extension  in  body ;  and  the  communication  of  taoOOD  by 
thought,  which  we  attribute  to  spirit,  is.  as  evident  as  tliat  by  impulse 
whicli  we  ascribe  to  body.  Constant  experience  makes  us  sensible  of 
both  these,  though  our  narrow  understandings  can  compr^iend  neither. 
For  when  the  mind  would  look  beyond  those  original  ideas  we  have 
from  sensation  or  reflection,  and  penetrate  into  their  causes  aod  manner 
of  production,  we  tind  still  it  discovers  nothing  but  its  own  short-eig"^ 
edoeas. 

^  29.  To  conclude :  sensation  convinces  us  that  there  are  solid  ex- 
tended  substances ;  and  reflection,  that  there  are  thinking  ones ;  ^P^ 
rience  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  such  beings ;  and  that  the  one  hatb 
a  power  to  move  body  by  impulse,  the  other  by  thought ;  this  we  canuot 
doubt  of.  EsperieDce,  I  say,  every  moment  furnishes  us  with  ibe  cl^ 
ifle^s  botli  of  tbe  <»e  and  ths  other.     But  beyood  tbeae  ideas,  as  lecetvtA 
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from  Uwr  proper  sources,  our  faculties  will  not  reach.  If  we  would 
JDquire  fortber  into  their  nature,  causes,  and  manner,  we  perceive  not 
the  nature  of  extension  clearer  than  we  do  of  thiitking.  [f  we  would 
explain  them  any  farther,  one  ia  as  easy  as  die  other  :  and  there  is  no 
BHWe  difficulty  to  conceive  liow  a  substance  we  know  not,  should,  by 
tbcH^bt,  set  body  into  motiun,  ihan  huw  a  substance  we  know  nut, 
diould,  by  impulse,  set  body  into  nioiion.  So  that  we  are  no  mora 
able  to  discover  wherein  tlie  ideus  belonging  to  body  consist,  than  those 
belonging  to  spirit.  From  whence  it  seems  probable  to  me,  that  the 
simple  ideas  we  receive  from  sensation  and  retlection,  are  the  boundaries 
of  our  thoughts;  beyond  which,  the  iiiiiid,  whatever  efforts  it  would 
Bake,  is  not  able  to  advance  one  jot ;  nor  cbd  it  make  any  discoveries, 
iriien  it  would  pry  into  the  nature  and  hidden  causes  of  those  ideas. 

I  30.  Idea  of  ipirit  and  bodi/  compared. — So  that,  in  short,  the 
idoi  we  have  of  spirit,  compared  with  the  idea  we  have  of  body,  stands 
ifaui :  the  substance  of  spirit  is  uiikuown  to  us;  and  so  is  the  substance 
of  body  equally  unknown  to  us ;  two  primary  qualities,  or  properties  of 
body,  viz.  solid  coherent  parts  and  impulae,  we  have  distinct  clear  ideas 
of;  to.  likewise,  we  know  and  have  distinct  clear  ideas  of  two  primary 
qualities,  or  properties  of  spirit,  viz.  thinking,  and  a  power  of  action; 
Le,  a  power  of  beginning,  or  stopping,  several  thoughts  or  motions.  W« 
have  also  the  ideas  of  several  qnalities,  inherent  in  bodies,  and  have  tlM 
dear  distiiKt  ideas  of  tliem ;  which  qualities  are  hut  the  various  modi- 
ficaiions  of  the  extension  of  cohering  solid  parti,  and  tiieir  motion.  We 
bare,  likewise,  tlie  ideas  of  the  several  modes  of  thinking,  viz,  believ- 
ii^  doubting,  intendini;,  fearing,  hoping ;  all  which  are  but  the  several 
Bodes  of  thttiking.  We  have  also  die  ideas  of  willing  and  moving  the 
body  consequent  to  it,  and  with  the  body  itsdf  loo ;  for,  as  has  been 
diewn,  spirit  is  capable  of  motion. 

^31.  The  notion  of  spirit  involves  no  more  difficuUif  in  it,  than  that 
ofbodif. — Lasilif,  If  this  notion  of  iinroaterisl  spirit  iiisy  have,  perhaps, 
scMne  difficulties  in  it,  not  easy  to  be  explained,  we  have,  therefore,  no 
Bore  reason  to  deny  ordoubt  the  existence  of  such  spirits,  than  we  have 
to  deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  body ;  because  the  notion  of  body  is 
cumbered  with  some  difficulties,  very  hard,  and,  perhaps,  impossible, 
lo  be  explaiited  or  understood  by  us.  For  I  wouhl  fain  have  instanced 
auy  thing  in  our  notion  of  spirit,  more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  contradic- 
tion, than  the  very  notion  of  body  includes  in  it;  the  divisibility,  in  in- 
juutum,  of  any  finite  extension  involving  us,  whether  we  grant  or  deny 
'  it,  in  consequences  impossible  to  be  eiplicated,  or  made  in  our  a[>< 
prehensions  consistent ;  consequences  that  carry  greater  difficulty,  and 
man  apparent  absuidi^,  than  any  thing  that  can  follow  from  tbe 
nMioD  of  an  immaterial  knowing  substance. 

§  Se.  Wt  know  nothing  beyond  our  simple  ideas. — Which  we  are 
■Ot  at  all  to  wonder  at,  since  we  hanng  but  some  few  superficial  ideas 
of  things,  discovered  to  us  only  by  the  senses  from  without,  or  by  the 
vind,  reflecting  on  what  it  experiments  in  itself  within,  have  no  know- 
ledge  beyond  that,  much  leas  of  the  inlertuil  constitution,  and  true 
Batura  of  things,  being  destitute  of  faculties  to  attain  it  And,  then- 
fare,  ezpesimenbng  and  discovering  in  ourselves  knowledge,  and  the 
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power  of  volunlai7  motioo,  as  certainlj  as  we  experiment  or  discovam 
things  without  us,  the  cohesion  and  separation  o'f  solid  parts,  wfaidi  it 
the  extension  and  motion  of  bodies;  we  liave  as  mudi  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  our  notion  of  immaterial  spirit,  as  with  our  notion  of  bodj; 
and  the  existence  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other.  For  it  being  no  more 
a  contradiction,  that  thinking  should  exist  separate  and  independent 
from  solidity,  than  it  b  a  contradiction,  that  solidity  should  exist  sepa- 
rate and  independent  from  thinking,  they  being  both  but  simple  ideas, 
independent  one  from  another;  and  having  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
in  us  of  thinking,  as  of  solidity,  I  know  not  why  we  may  not  as  well 
■How  a  thinking  thing  without  solidity,  i.  e.  immateHiil,  to  exist,  as  a 
solid  thing  without  thinking,  i.  e.  matter  to  exist;  especially  since  it  is 
not  harder  to  conceive  how  thinking  should  exist  without  matter,  than 
how  matter  should  think.  Fur  whensoever  we  would  proceed  beyond 
diese  simple  ideas  we  have  from  sensation  and  reflection,  and  dive  farther 
into  the  nature  of  things,  we  fall  presently  into  darkness  and  obscurity, 
perplexedness  and  difficulties;  and  can  discover  nothing  farther,  but  our 
own  blindness  and  ignorance.  But  whichever  of  these  complex  ideas 
be  clearest,  that  of  tK>dy,  or  immaterial  spirit,  this  is  evident,  that  the 
simple  ideas  that  make  them  up,  ate  no  other  tlian  what  we  have  re- 
ceived from  sensation  or  reflection,  and  so  is  it  of  all  our  other  ideas  of 
substances,  even  of  God  himself. 

^  33.  Idea  of  God, — For  if  we  examine  die  idea  we  hare  of  the  in- 
comprehensible supreme  Being,  we  shall  find  that  we  come  by  it  ibe 
same  way;  and  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  Grod,  and  se- 
parate spirits,  are  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  we  receive  from  reflec- 
tion ;  V.  g,  having,  from  what  we  experiment  in  ourselves,  got  the  ideas 
<^  existence  and  duration ;  of  knowledge  and  power ;  of  pleasure  snd 
happiness  ;  and  of  several  other  qualities  and  powers,  which  it  is  bettef 
to  have  than  to  be  without :  when  we  would  frame  an  idea  the  most 
suitable  we  can  to  the  supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  these 
will)  our  idea  of  infinite ;  and  so  putting  them  together,  make  our  com- 
plex idea  of  God.  For  that  the  mind  has  such  a  power  of  enlarging 
aome  of  its  ideas,  received  from  sensation  and  reflection,  has  been 
already  shewn. 

§  34.  If  I  find  that  I  know  some  few  things,  and  some  of  them,  or 
all,  perhaps,  imperfectly,  I  can  frame  an  idea  of  knowing  twice  as  many; 
which  1  can  double  again,  as  often  as  1  can  add  to  number ;  and  thus 
enlarge  my  idea  of  knowledge,  by  extending  its  comprehension  to  all 
things  existing,  or  possible  :  the  same  also  I  can  do  of  knowing  than 
more  perfectly ;  i.  e.  all  their  qualities,  powers,  causes,  consequences, 
and  relations,  8lc.  till  all  be  perfectly  known  that  is  in  them,  or  can 
any  way  relate  to  them ;  and  thus  frame  the  idea  of  infinite  or  bound- 
less knowledge:  the  same  may  also  be  done  of  power,  till  we  come  to 
that  we  call  infinite ;  and  also  of  the  duration  of  existence,  without  be- 
ginning or  end ;  and  so  frame  the  idea  of  an  eternal  being.  The  degrees, 
or  extent,  wherein  we  ascribe  existence,  power,  wisdom,  and  all  other 
perfections  (which  we  can  have  any  ideas  of)  to  that  sovereign  Beinf, 
which  we  call  God,  being  all  boundless  and  infinite,  we  frame  the  beat 
idte  'c4  him  our  minds  are  capable  of :  all  which  ia  done,  I  tajfr  byen- 
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j  those  simple  ideas  we  bave  taken  from  tbe  operationa  of  our 
own  minds,  by  reflection  :  or  by  our  senses,  from  exterior  things,  to 
ifaat  vaatae<i8  to  which  infinity  can  eitend  ibem. 

^  S5.  Idea  of  God, — For  it  is  infinity  which,  joined  to  our  ideas  of 
matence,  power,  knowledge,  Slc.  makes  Uiut  complex  idea,  uheieby 
we  represent  to  ourselves,  the  best  we  can,  tbe  supreme  Being.  Fch" 
tfaouefa  in  hia  own  essence,  which  certainly  we  do  not  know,  not  know- 
ing iBe  real  essence  of  a  pebble,  or  a  fly,  or  of  our  own  selves,  God, 
be  simple  and  uncompounded ;  yet,  1  think,  I  may  aay  we  have  no 
other  idea  of  him,  but  a  complex  one  of  existence,  knowledge,  power, 
happiness,  &c.  infinite  and  eternal :  which  are  all  distinct  tdeas,  and 
•omeof  them  being  relative,  are  again  compounded  of  others;  all  which 
being,  as  has  been  shewn,  originally  gut  from  aensation  and  reflection, 
goto  make  up  the  idea  or  notion  we  have  of  God, 

I  36.  No  ideas  in  oar  complex  one  ofspintt,  bat  those  got  from  sen- 
talioH  or  rejiection. — This  fariher  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  idea 
we  attribute  to-God,  bating  infinity,  which  is  not  also  a  part  of  our 
complex  idea  of  other  spirits.  Because,  being  capable  of  no  other 
nmple  ideas,  belonging  to  any  thing  but  body,  but  those,  which  by 
reflection  we  receive  from  the  operation  of  our  minds,  we  can  attribute 
to  spirits  no  other  but  what  we  receive  from  ihence  :  and  all  the  differ- 
oice  we  put  between  them  in  our  contemplation  of  spirits,  is  only  in 
tbe  several  extents  and  degrees  of  their  knowledge,  power,  duration, 
happiness,  Gcc.  For  that  in  our  ideas,  as  well  of  spirits,  as  of  other 
thif^s,  we  are  restrained  to  those  we  receive  from  sensalion  and  reflec- 
tion, is  evident  from  hence,  that  in  our  ideas  of  spirits,  how  much  soever 
advanced  in  perfection  beyond  those  of  bodies,  even  to  thai  of  infinite, 
we  cannot  yet  have  any  idea  of  tbe  manner  wherein  they  discover  their 
dmugbts  one  to  another ;  though  we  must  necessarily  conclude,  that 
•eparftto  spirits,  which  are  beings  that  have  more  peifect  knowledge, 
and  greater  happiness  than  we,  must  needs  have  also  a  more  perfect 
way  of  commimicating  their  thoughts  than  we  have,  who  are  fain  to 
Bake  use  of  corporeal  signs,  and  particular  sounds,  which  are  therefore 
of  most  general  use,  as  being  the  best  and  quickest  Me  are  capable  of. 
But  of  immediate  communication,  having  no  experiment  in  ourselves, 
and,  fXHisequendy,  no  notion  of  it  at  all,  we  have  no  idea,  how  spirits, 
which  use  not  words,  can  with  quickness,  or  much  less  how  spirits,  that 
have  nobodies, can  beroaslersoftheirown  thoughts, and  communicate 
or  conceal  them  at  pleasure,  though  we  cannot  but  necessarily  suppose 
^ev  have  such  a  power. 

%  31.  Recapitulation. — And  thus  we  have  seen  what  kind  of  ideas 
we  have  of  substances  of  all  kinds,  wherein  they  consist,  and  how  we 
conne  by  them.     From  whence,  I  think,  it  is  very  evident, 

Sirttf  lliat  all  our  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  sub«tances,  are  nothing 
but  collections  of  simple  ideas,  with  a  supposition  ofsomeihing  to  which 
ihey  belong,  and  in  which  they  subsist ;  tliough  of  Ibis  suppmed  some- 
diiog  we  have  no  clear  distinct  idea  at  all- 

Secondltf,  That  all  the  simple  ideas  that,  thus  united  in  one  com- 
Bon  sabalratum,  make  up  6«t  complex  ideas  of  several  sorts  of  the  sub- 
■tencca,  are  no  ntiier  but  such  as  we  have  received  from  sens^on  or 

'^-'"'K'^ 
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reflection.  So  that  erco  in  those  which  we  tfakk  we  are  moat  mti- 
ouitely  acquunted  with,  and  that  coiiK  nearest  the  compreheniion  of 
our  most  enlarged  conceptions,  we  cannot  go  beyond  thoM  limple 
ideas.  And  even  in  those  which  leem  most  remote  from  all  we  have 
to  do  with,  and  do  infinitely  surpass  any  thing  we  can  perceive  in  onr- 
selves  by  reflection,  or  discover  by  sensatiun  in  other  things,  we  can 
attain  to  Dothing  but  those  simple  ideas  which  we  originally  received 
from  sensation  or  reflection,  rs  is  evident  in  the  complex  ideas  we  have 
of  angeis,  and  particularly  of  God  himself. 

Thirdli/,  That  most  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  our  complex 
ideas  of  substances,  wl>en  tndy  considered,  are  only  powers,  howerer 
we  are  apt  to  take  them  for  positive  qualities ;  v,  g.  the  greatest  part  of 
the  ideas  that  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  are  yellowness,  great 
weight,  ductility,  fusibility,  and  solubility,  in  aqua  regia,  &c.  all  united 
together  in  an  unknown  substratum ;  all  which  ideas  are  nothing  else 
but  so  many  relations  to  other  substances,  and  are  not  really  in  the  gold 
considered  barely  in  itself,  though  they  depend  on  those  real  and  pr»> 
mary  qualities  of  ita  internal  conslitution,  whereby  it  has  a  fitness  diflS' 
rently  to  operate,  and  be  operated  on  by  several  other  substances, 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  COLLECTIVE  IDEAS  OP  SUBSTANCES. 

^  1.  One  tiJea.— Besides  these  complex  ideas  of  sevenil  single  anb- 
ataoces,  as  of  man,  horse,  gold,  violet,  apple,  &c.  the  imnd  hath  alto 
complex  collective  ideas  of  substances ;  which  I  so  call,  because  sudi 
ideas  are  made  up  of  many  particular  substances  considered  ti^ether, 
as  united  into  one  idea,  and  which  so  joined,  are  looked  on  as  one; 
T.  g.  the  idea  of  such  a  collectiwi  of  men  as  make  en  army,  though 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  substances,  is  as  much  one  id«i, 
as  the  idea  of  a  man :  and  the  great  collective  idea,  of  all  bodies  what- 
soever, signified  by  the  natne  world,  is  as  much  one  idea,  as  dte  idea  of 
any  the  least  particle  of  matter  in  it ;  it  sufficing  to  the  unity  of  any  idea, 
that  it  be  considered  as  one  representation,  or  picture,  though  made  up 
of  ever  so  many  particulars. 

^  2.  Made  Ay  the  power  of  composing  in  tie  mind. — These  collective 
ideas  of  substances  the  mind  makes  by  its  power  of  composition,  and 
uoitiiig  severally,  either  sim]^  or  complex  ideas  into  one,  as  it  does  by 
the  same  facul^  make  the  complex  ideas  of  particular  substances,  coi^ 
nsting  of  an  aggregate  of  divers  simple  ideas,  united  in  one  substance : 
and  as  (he  mind,  by  putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  unity,  makes 
the  collective  mode,  or  complex  idea,  of  any  number,  as  a  score,  or  a  , 
gross,  Slc:  sobyputtingtogetberseveralparUCularsubslaBces,  it  makes 
collective  ideas  of  substances,  as  a  troop,  ui  army,  a  swan*,  n  (ity,  » 
fleet;  each  of  which,  everyone  finds,  that  he  represents  to  his  ow« 
mind,  by  one  idea,  in  one  view;  and  so  twder  that  sotion,  consider* 
those  sever^  things  as  perfectly  one,  at  one  ship,  or  one  atom.  Nor 
is  it  hwdsr  to  cenGnve-how  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  shonld  make 
one  idea,  than  how  a  man  should  mdte  one  idea ;  it  feeing  m  easy  to 
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tbe  mind  to  unite  into  one,  the  idea  of  a  gnat  munber  of  men,  iod 
coosideT  it  as  one,  aa  it  is  to  unite  into  one  particular,  all  the  distinct 
ideas  that  make  up  the  composition  of  a  man,  and  consider  them  alto- 
gethei  as  oae. 

^  3.  AU  artificial  thingt  are  eollective  ideas. — Amongst  such  kind 
of  cdlective  ideas,  are  to  be  counted  most  part  of  artificial  things,  at 
least  such  of  them  as  are  made  up  of  distinct  substances :  and,  in  truth, 
if  we  ctHuider  all  these  collective  ideas  aright,  as  army,  constellation, 
uorrerae,  as  the;  are  united  into  so  many  single  ideas,  they  are  but  the 
artificial  draughts  of  the  mind,  bringing  things  very  remote,  and  inde- 
pendent on  one  another,  into  one  view,  the  better  to  contemplate  and 
discourse  of  them,  united  into  one  conception,  and  signified  by  one 
■ame.  For  there  are  no  things  so  remote,  nor  so  conlraiy,  which  the 
■ind  cannot,  by  tiiis  art  of  composition,  bring  into  one  idea,  as  is 
onUe  in  that  signified  by  the  name  universe. 


OF       RELATION. 

^  1.  Bdaiioa,  what. — Besides  the  ideas,  whether  simple  or  complex, 
that  die  mind  baa  of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  there  are  others 
it  gets  fnxa  their  comparison  one  widi  another.  Tbe  understanding, 
m  die  consideration  of  any  thing,  is  not  confined  to  that  precise  object : 
it  can  carry  any  idea,  as  it  were,  beyond  itself,  or,  at  least,  look  beyond 
it,  to  see  how  it  stands  in  conformi^  to  any  other.  When  die  mind 
•o  coMiders  one  thing,  that  it  does,  as  it  were,  bring  it  to,  and  set  it 
hj,  Bootber,  and  cany  its  view  from  <»e  to  the  other :  tins  is,  as  the 
words  import,  relation  and  respect ;  and  the  denominations  given  to 
poakive  things,  intimating  that  respect,  and  serving  as  marks  to  lead 
the  thoughts  beyond  the  subject  itaelf  denominated,  to  something  dis- 
IIDCt  fnni  it,  are  what  we  call  relatives :  and  the  things  so  brought 
together,  related.  Thus,  when  the  mind  considers  Caius  as  such  a 
poative  being,  it  takes  nolbii^  into  that  idea  but  wliat  really  exists  in 
Caius ;  v.  g.  when  I  consider  him  as  a  man,  I  have  nothing  in  my 
■and  but  the  complex  idea  of  the  species,  man.  So  likewise,  when  I 
ny  Caius  is  a  white  man,  I  have  nothing  but  the  bare  consideration  of 
a  BtBD,  who  hath  that  white  colour.  But  when  I  give  Caius  the  name 
hesbond,  I  intimate  some  other  person :  and  when  I  give  him  tbe  name 
whiter,  1  iatimate  some  other  thiog.  In  both  cases,  my  thought  is  led 
to  aQiiwthing  beyiHul  Caius,  and  there  are  two  things  brought  into  con- 
Hderatioo.  And  since  any  idea,  whether  simple  or  complex,  may  be 
the  occasioa  why  the  mind  thus  brings  two  tlungs  together,  and,  as  it 
were,  takes  a  view  of  them  at  once,  t^Migh  still  considered  as  distinct ; 
thenibre,  any  of  our  ideas  may  be  the  foundation  of  relation.  As  in 
tbe  above-mentioned  instance,  the  contract  and  ceremony  of  marriage 
'  \  SemprooiB,  is  the  occasion  of  the  denomination  or  relation  of 
'  ;  .and  the  colour  white,  die  occasion  why  he  is  said  to  be  filter 
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^  2.  Relatiottt  vnthoat  correlative  tehmt,  not  eorfA^  perceived. — 
These,  and  the  like  relations  expressed  by  relative  teims  that  bare 
other*  sneWering  them,  with  a  reciproca)  mtmiBttcHi,  as  father  and  «0Q, 
bigger  and  less,  cause  and  eflect,  are  very  obvious  to  etety  one,  and 
every  body  at  Srst  sight  perceives  die  relainn.  For  father  and  mm, 
husbuid  and  wife,  and  such  other  c(Hirdati\^  tereiB,  seems  so  nearty  to 
belong  one  to  another,  and,  through  custom,  do  so  readily  chime,  and 
uiswer  one  another,  in  people's  memories,  diat  upon  the  neiaing  of 
either  of  Aem,  the  thoughts  arc  presently  carried  beyoBd  the  thing  M 
named ;  and  nobody  overlodcs,  or  <loubts  of,  a  relation,  where  it  is  so 
plaioly  intimated.  But  where  languages  have  ^ed  to  give  corretatiTt 
names,  there  the  relation  is  not  always  so  easily  taken  notice  of.  Con* 
cubine  is,  no  doubt,  a  relative  name,  as  well  as  wife :  but  in  languages 
where  this,  and  the  like  words,  have  Dot  a  correlative  term,  there  peo]^ 
are  not  so  apt  to  take  them  to  be  so,  as  vrantiog  that  .evident  mtlik  of 
relation  which  is  between  correlatives,  which  seem  to  explain  one  an- 
other, and  not  to  be  able  to  exist,  but  together.  Hence  it  is,  that 
many  of  those  names,  which,  duly  considered,  do  include  evident  rela- 
tions, have  been  called  external  denominations.  But  all  names  that 
are  more  than  empty  sounds,  must  signi^  some  idea,  which  is  either  in 
the  thing  to  which  the  name  is  applied ;  and  then  it  is  positive,  and  it 
looked  on  as  united  to,  and  existing  in,  the  thing  to  «^ibh  the  deno- 
mination is  given :  or  else  it  arises  ftoai  the  respect  the  mind  finds  in 
it,  to  sometlung  distinct  from  it,  with  which  it  connders  it ;  and  t^en  it 
condKides  a  relation. 

^  3.  Soffte  seemingfy  absolute  terms  contain  relOliona. — Another 
Bott  of  relative  terms  there  is,  which  are  not  looked  On  do  be  eitfatt 
relative,  or  so  mtich  as  external,  deaominatioDs ;  which  yet,  utoder  the 
fcHta  and  appearance  of  signiiying  something  absolute  in  the  sabjedt 
do  conceal  a  tacit,  though  less  observable,  relation.  Such  are  tbe  seetA- 
ingly  positive  terms  of  old,  gt%at,  imperfect,  &c.,  whereof  I  shall  baM 
occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  m  the  following  chapters. 

§  4.  Relation  different  from  the  t^gs  related. — This  farther  mtg 
be  observed,  that  uic  ideas  of  relation  may  be  the  same  id  men,  who 
have  far  different  icieaa  of  the  things  that  are  related,  or  that  are  diU 
compared ;  v.  g.  those  who  have  far  different  ideas  of  a  man,  rtiay  yet 
agree  in  the  notion  of  a  lather :  which  is  a  notion  soperindiiTOd  to  Ml 
substance,  or  man,  and  refers  only  to  an  act  of  that  thing  ctaHed  ifaai; 
whereby  be  contributes  to  the- generation  of  one  of  his  own  kind,  IM 
man  be  whatitwill. 

%5.  Change  of  reiotim  mm/  be  without  any  change  in  the  SM^jwtf. 
— The  nature,  tnerefiH«,  of  rehtion,  consists  In  the  referring  or  c6iu> 
panng  two  things  one  to  another ;  from  Which  coupatisoa,  one  or  tMUfa 
comes  to  be  denominated.  Ami  if  either  of  Ak>s»  things  be  mnove^, 
or  cease  to  be,  the  reiaticM  ceases,  and  the  dentHnination  consequeM  t6 
it,  thou^  the  other  receive  in  itself  no.  attention  at  oH :  v.  g.  Cains, 
whom  1  consider  to-day  as  a  father,  ceases  to  be  so  to-monow,  only 
by  the  death  of  his  son,  without  any  alteration  made  in  tams«lf;  K^, 
barely  by  the  mind's  changing  the  objeet  to  which  it  compnres  any 
thing,  the  same  thing  is  capable  of  having  contrary  denotfthwtioiw-at 
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Ac  sane  time :  t.  g.  Ciioa,  compucd  to  sevend  penoM,  may  be  thilf 
nid  to  be  tidor  and  yoonger,  rtionger  toad  weaker,  &c. 

^  6.  Relation  (mbf  betwixt  tioo  ihingi. — Whatsoever  dotfa,  or  can 
esnt,  or  be  coasidered  aa  one  thing,  is  positive :  and  >o  not  oviy  simple 
ideaa,  and  substances,  but  modes  also,  are  positive  beings;  tbougblfac 
parts  of  which  (hoy  cotust,  are  very  often  retBtire  oae  to  anodier ;  bat 
Ae  whole  together  considered  as  one  thing,  producing  in  us  the  com^dei 
idea  of  one  thing,  which  idea  is  in  our  minds,  as  one  picture,  tfaough 
an  a^r^ate  ot  divers  parts,  and  under  oae  name,  it  i>  a  poMivB  or 
ibotrfnte  tbing,  or  idea.  Thns  a  tiiaa^,  though  the  parts  diereo^ 
compared  one  to  another,  be  relative,  yet  die  idoi  of  IIm  wiM)le  is  a 
positive  absolute  idea.  Thesame  may  be  said  of  a  fanily,  a  tme,  8u., 
for  there  can  be  no  relation  hut  betwist  two  things,  considered  as  ttm 
tliinga.  Here  must  always  be  in  relation  two  ideas,  or  things,  either 
in  tbeoiaelves,  really  separate,  or  considered  as  distinct,  and  then  a 
ground  or  occasion  for  their  comparison. 

\  7-  All  thingt  capable  of  relation. — Conoeraiiig  relation  in  general, 
Aae  things  may  be  c<»>wdered  : 

KrU,  That  tfaere  is  no  one  thing,  wliei^r  simpla  idea,  snbstanra, 
node,  or  relation,  or  name  of  either  of  them,  which  is  not  capable  of 
rimost  an  isfiiHte  number  of  consideralions,  is  i>e£BMace  to  other  tfaiags ; 
and,  therefore,  this  makes  no  smaH  part  of  men's  thoughts  and  words : 
r.  g.  one  single  man  may  at  once  be  concerned  in,  and  sustain  alt  thean 
lUIowing  relations,  and  many  more,  viz.  father,  brother,  son,  grand- 
lather,  grandwD,  fether-in-law,  son-in>4aw,  husband,  friend,  enen^, 
subject,  general,  judge,  patron,  dient,  profeeaor,  Enropean,  EngliA- 
inan,  islander,  servant,  master,  possessor,  captain,  supeiior,  infefior, 
bigger,  less,  older,  younger,  conteanporary,  like,  unlike,  SCc.,  to  an 
AiOBt  infinite  nun^r :  he  being  capable  <^  as  many  relations,  as  t^re 
can  be  occasions  of  comparing  him  to  other  diiogs,  in  any  manner  <tf 
agreement,  disagreement,  or  respect  whatsoever;  for,  aa  I  said,  rela* 
tioB  ia'a  way  of  companog,  or  considering,  two  things  togetjier;  a«d 
givi^  one,  or  both  of  them,  some  appellation  from  that  oompariaon, 
and  sometimes  giving  even  the  relation  itself  a  name. 

I  8.  The  ideas  <^  relations  clearer  ofien,  than  of  the  luijectt  related. 
— Seetmdfy,  This  farther  may  be  conndered  concerning  refattioa,  that 
Ihoagh  it  be  not  eontained  in  the  real  existence  of  tilings,  but  some- 
thing extraneous  and  super-induced ;  yet  the  idess  v4iidi  relatm  worAs 
stand  for,  are  often  clearer,  and  more  distinct,  than  of  those  substaaces 
te  wbich  they  do  belong.  The  notion  we  have  of  a  father,  or  brother,  is 
a  great  deal  clearer  and  more  distinct,  than  that  we  have  of  a  man ;  or, 
if  yon  mil,  pat^nity  is  a  thing  whereof  it  is  easier  to  have  a  clearer 
idea,  than  of  humant^ ;  and  1  can  mucli  eaner  conceive  what  a  friend 
is,  lltui  what  God ;  because  tbe  knowledge  of  one  actioo,  or  one  simple 
idea,  is  oftentime  safBciest  to  give  roe  notioB  of  a  reUtion ;  bat  to  tbe 
kanwing  of  any  substantial  being,  an  accurate  coltectioo  of  sundry  ideas 
is  neoessaiy.  A  man,  if  he  compares  two  things  together,  cin  hasdly 
be  supposed  not  to  know  what  it  is  wherein  be  compares  dieaa ;  so 
diat  when  he  compares  any  things  together,  he  cannot  but  have  a  ve(y 
dnr  idea  of  that  relation.     The  ideas,  then,  of  relations,  are  capable 
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at  least  of  being  more  perfect  and  distinct  in  our  minds,  tlnn  those  of 
substances ;  beatuse  it  is  commonly  hard  to  know  all  the  simple  ideas 
whidi  are  realty  in  any  aubatfoice,  but  for  the  most  part  easy  enough  to 
know  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  any  relation  I  think  on,  or  have  a 
oame  f(»-;  t,  g,  comparing  two  men,  in  reference  to  one  ccHnmoa 
parent,  it  is  veiy  eaay  to  frame  the  idea  of  brothers  widiout  hanng  yet 
the  perfect  idea  of  a  man.  For  significuit  relative  words,  as  well  a> 
others,  standing  only  for  ideas ;  and  those  being  all  either  simple,  at 
made  up  of  simple,  ones,  it  suffices,  for  the  knowing  the  precise  idea 
the  relative  teim  stands  for,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  that  wtuch  u 
the'  foundation  of  the  relation ;  which  may  be  done  widiout  having  a 
perfect  and  clear  idea  of  the  tfaii^  it  is  attiibuted  to.  Thus  having  Uie 
ootion  dm  one  laid  the  egg  out  of  which  the  other  was  hatched,  I  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and  chick,  between  the  two  cassio' 
wanes  in  St  James's  Paik ;  though,  perhaps,  I  have  but  a  veiy  obscute 
and  imperfect  idea  of  those  birds  themselves, 

^  9'  Relations  all  terminate  in  gin^U  ideat. —  Thirdly,  Though 
there  be  a  great  number  of  coruiderationii  wherein  things  may  be  cont 
pared  one  with  another,  and  so  a  multitude  of  relations ;  yet  tfiey  all 
temanate  in,  and  are  concerned  about,  those  simple  ideas,  either  of 
•ensation  or  reflection,  which  I  diink  to  be  the  whole  materials  of  ill 
our  knowledge.  To  clear  this,  I  shall  shew  it  in  the  most  consider- 
able relations  that  we  have  any  nodon  of;  and  in  some  that  seem  to  be 
tba  most  remote  from  sense  or  reflection ;  which  yet  will  appear  to 
have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and  leave  it  past  doubt,  that  the  notions 
we  have  of  them  are  but  certain  simple  ideas,  and  so  origioally  derived 
{torn  sense  or  reflection. 

§  10.  Terms  leadingthe  mind  bmond  the  lubjeet  denominated,  are 
reutiive. — Fourthly,  That  relation  being  the  considering  of  one  thing 
with  another,  which  is  exbinBical  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that  all  words  thst 
necessarily  lead  the  mind  to  any  other  ideas  than  are  supposed  really  to 
exist  in  that  thing  to  which  the  word  is  applied,  are  relative  words ; 
V.  g.  a  man  black,  merry,  tiioughtful,  thirsty,  angry,  extended ;  Uiese, 
and  tbe  like,  are  all  abstJute,  because  ihey  neither  signify  nor  intimate 
any  thing,  but  what  does,  or  is  supposed  really  to,  exist,  in  the  mta 
thus  denominated ;  but  fadier,  brooier,  king,  husband,  blacker,  merrier. 
Sic.  are  words,  which,  together  mth  the  thing  they  denominate,  imply 
also  something  else  separate,  and  exterior  to  Ae  existence  of  thai 
Ihing. 

^11.  Conclusion. — Having  laid  down  these  premises  concemii^  re- 
lation in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  diew,  m  some  instances,  how 
all  tbe  ideas  we  have  of  relation  are  made  up,  as  tbe  others  are,  only  of 
Btmpleiideas;  and  that  they  all,  how  refined  or  remote  from  sense  soever 
they  seem,  terminate  at  last  in  simple  ideas.  I  shall  begin  with  the 
most  com|tfehea)sive  relation,  wherein  all  things  that  do  or  can  exist, 
are  coocetned,  and  that  is,  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect.  Tbe  idea 
-whereof,  bow  derircd  from  the  two  fbuntaiiu  of  all  our  knowledge, 
-NnsatiMi  and  reflectiMi,  I  shall  in  tba  next  place  consider. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OP  CADSB  AND  BPFBCT,  AND  OTHEB  KELATI0N8. 

•  §  I.  Whence  their  ideal  «rf. — In  the  notice  that  oar  senses  tske  of 
die  constant  vicissitude  of  mings,  we  cannot  but  observe;  that  several 
particular,  botfa  qualities  and  subsbmces,  begin  to  exist ;  and  that  tixy 
receive  this  their  existence  from  the  due  application  and  operation  of 
■ome  other  being.  From  this  observation  we  get  our  ideaa  of  cause  and 
tSecL  That  which  produces  any  ginqjie  or  complex  idea,  we  denote 
1^  die  generalname  cause ;  and  that  which  is  produced,  effect.  Thus 
findh^,  tliat  in  that  substance  which  we  call  wax,  fluidi^,  which  is  a 
nn^le  idea,  that  was  not  in  it  before,  is  constantly  produced  b;  the 
iqiplicatioa  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  we  call  the  simple  idea  of  heat, 
in  reUtkm  to  fluidi^  in  wax,  the  cause  of  it ;  and  fluidity,  the  effisct. 
So  also  findiiw  that  the  substance  of  wood,  which  is  a  certain  coUeo- 
lioD  of  ample  ideas  so  called,  by  the  application  of  fire,  is  turned  into 
■Dodier  substance,  called  ashes,  i.  e.  another  complex  idea,  consisting  of 
a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  quite  different  from  that  complex  idea 
which  ^e  call  wood ;  we  consider  fire,  in  relation  to  ashes,  as  cause, 
•nd  the  ashes,  as  effect  So  that  whatever  is  considered  by  us  to  con- 
^Doe  or  operate  to  the  producing  any  particular  simple  idea,  or  collec- 
tion  of  simple  ideas,  whether  substuice,  or  mode,  which  did  notbelbrs 
east,  hath  thereby  in  our  minds  the  relation  of  a  cause,  and  so  is  deno- 
minated by  us. 

§  2.  Cnatiom,  generation,  making  alteration. — Having  thus,  from 
what  our  senses  are  able  to  discover  m  the  operations  of  bodies  on  tme 
another,  got  the  notion  of  cause  and  effisct,  viz.,  that  a  cause  is  that 
which  makes  any  other  thing,  either  simple  idea,  substance,  or  mode, 
begin  to  be ;  and  an  tSexX  is  that  which  had  its  be^nning  from  some 
otber  thing ;  the  mind  finds  no  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  the  several 
MiMaaJs  of  thii^  into  two  sorts : 

.  Mifit,  When  the  thing  is  whcrfly  made  new,  so  that  no  part  thereof 
Ad  ever  exist  heSan ;  as  when  a  new  particle  of  matter  doth  begin  to 
exist,  in  rerum  natura,  which  had  before  no  being,  and  this  vre  call 


Secondly,  Whenatbing  is  made  up  of  particles  which  did  all  of  them 
befixe.  exist,  but  that  very  thing  so  constituted  of  pre-existing  partideii 
which  considered  all  together,  make  -  up  such  a  collection  of  simple 
ideas,  as  had  not  an^  existence  before,  as  diis  man,  this  egg,  rose,  or 
cben7,  &c.  And  this,  when  referred  to  a  substance,  produced  in  the 
ofdinary  course  of  nature,  by  an  internal  principle,  but  set  on  work  by« 
and  received  from,  some  external  agent,  or  cause,  and  working  by  in- 
sennble  ways,  which  we  peiceiTe  not,  we  call  generation ;  when  the 
cmuae  is  extrinsical,  and  the  effect  produced  by  a  sensible  separaticm, 
€>r_/turta  poulion  of  discernible  parts,  we  call  it  making;  and  sudi  are 
all  artificial  things.  Whf  n  any  simple  idea  is  produced,  whidi  was  not 
in  that  sut>jeet  before,  we  call  it  alteratioD.  Thus  a  man  is  generated,- 
a  inctnre  iMde,  and  eidter  (tf  them  altered,  when  any  new  »eifnl^^uf^. 
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lity,  or  simple  idea,  is  produced  in  either  of  them,  which  was  not  diere 
before ;  and  die  tilings  ihus  made  to  exist,  which  were  not  there  before, 
are  effects :  and  those  things  which  operated  to  the  existence,  causes. 
Id  which,  and  all  other  cases,  we  may  observe  that  the  notion  of  cause 
and  efilect  has  its  rise  from  ideas  received  by  sensation  or  reflectioo ; 
and  Aiat  this  ralation  bow  comprehensife  soever,  teraHaales  at  last  in 
Uiem.  For  to  have  tbe  idea  of  cauae  and  effect,  it  suficcs  to  coaiidK 
any  sinple  idea,  or  substance,  as  begiDaiog  to  exist  by  the  opecatioB  «(f 
someodier,  willHiat  knowing  tbe  manner  of  that  operation, 

^  S.  Relation!  of  lime. — Time  and  place  are  also  tbe  fouadatioH 
of  very  lai^e  relations,  and  all  finite  beii^  at  least  are  eoncemed  is 
tfaem.  But  hating  already  shewn,  in  aaother  place,  bow  wc  get  these 
ideas,  it  may  suffice  here  to  intimate,  that  most  of  tbe  deaomtnatiwu  of 
thinga  rec^rod  frcHn  time,  are  oalyrelations ;  thus,  when  any  one  says 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  lived  sixty-nine,  and  reigoed  forty-five  years,  thcsa 
words  import  only  tbe  relation  of  that  duratkm  to  some  other,  and  meaa 
no  more  but  this,  that  the  duration  of  her  existence  was  equal  to  aixly 
nine,  and  die  duration  of  her  goremineDl,  to  for^-fire,  annual  reralu* 
tions  of  the  sun ;  and  bo  are  all  words  answering  bow  long.  Agaii^ 
William  the  Conqueror  invaded  England  about  the  year  1066,  nti/k 
means  this :  that  taking  the  duration  from  our  Saviours's  time,  till  now> 
for  one  entire  great  length  of  time,  it  shews  at  what  distance  this  intw 
sioB  was  from  tbe  two  extremes  ;  and  so  do  all  words  ol  time,  ao8w«^ 
ing  to  the  question  when,  which  shew  only  the  distance  of  any  point  of 
time,  from  die  period  of  a  longer  duratioa,  from  which  we  measure,  and 
to  which  we  thereby  consider  it  as  related. 

§  4.  There  are  }^,  besides  those  other  words  of  time  that  crdiaarilj 
•rethought  to  stand  for  positive  ideas,  iriiicb  yet  will,  when  considered, 
be  found  to  be  relative ;  such  as  are  yoang,  old,  £lc„  which  mclude 
and  inthnate  the  relation  any  thing  has  to  a  certain  length  of  duiaiioili 
whereof  we  have  tbe  idea  in  our  minds.  Thos  haviug  settled  in  ow 
thoughts  the  idea  of  die  ordinary  dDration  of  a  man  to  be  seventy  yean, 
when  we  say  a  man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his  age  is  yet  but  a  small 
paitof  that  which  uboally  men  attain  to ;  and  when  we  denominate  him 
<rfd,  we  mean,  that  his  duration  is  run  out  almost  to  dieend  of  that  which 
men  do  not  usually  eu^ed.  And  so  it  ii  but  comparing  the  particular 
age  or  duration  of  this  or  that  man,  to  the  idea  of  that  duration  which 
webave  in  our  minds,  as  ordinarily  belonging  to  that  sort  of  animals; 
which  is  plain  in  the  application  of  these  names  to  other  things ;  for  a 
man  ii  caJled  young  at  twenty  years,  and  very  young  at  seven  ye«rs  cM : 
bat  yet  a  bcM^e  we  call  old  at  twenty,  and  a  do^  at  seven,  yeara ;  because 
in  each  of  these,  vre  compare  then  age  to  <fafferent  id^  of  duratioo, 
niridi  are  settled  in  our  mind  as  belonging  to  these  several  sorts  of  animals, 
iff  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  But  the  sun  and  stars,  though  ihqF 
have  ouMasted  several  generations  of  men,  we  call  not  old,  becMse  we 
do  not  know  what  period  God  balh  set  to  that  sort  of  beings.  Tlua 
term  bdonging  properly  to  those  things  which  we  can  observe  in  tbe 
ordinary  course  of  tniogs,  by  a  natural  decay,  to  come  to  an  coad  in  a 
certain  period  of  time ;  and  so  have  in  our  raiadSfasitwane,  a  etandaid 
to  which  we  can  compare  the  aewetnl  parta  of  their  dunboo ;  Mid  hj 
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die  relation  Uifij  bear  tbenuok^  call  dwm  young,  or  oM ;  v^idi  we 
cuiaot  therefore  do  lo  b  ruby,  or  diamoiid,  thingi  nhoae  usual  periods 
tpekoow  not. 

%5.  JRtialiom  of  place  and  exfemion. — Tlie  relation  also  (hat  diiug* 
have  to  one  another,  io  their  places  and  distances,  is  very  obvious  to 
observe;  a*  above,  below,  a  niiU  distant  from  Charing  Cross,  in  Eng- 
Imd,  and  in  London.  But  as  to  durattoa,  so  in  extension  and  bulk, 
(here  are  some  ideas  (hat  are  relative,  which  we  signify  by  names  that 
wn  thought  poiitive^  as  great  and  little,  are  truly  relatioos.  For  heie 
•lio  haviogy  ^y.  observation,  settled  in  our  minds  Uie  ideas  of  the  b^tiess 
of  aeveral  siwcies  of  things,  from  those  we  have  been  most  accustomed 
to,  we  oiake  them,  as  it  were,  the  Mandards  whereby  to  denominate  tbf 
butk  of  odters.  Thus  we  call  a  gi«at  apple,  such  a  one  as  is  lugger 
tfuys  ^  ordiaaiy  w^t  oftbopeweuvebeeDused  tq;  and  a  little  horse, 
wicti  a  one  as  comes  not  up  to  the  siie  of  that  idea  which  we  have  in  our 
winda  to  beloDg  (wdinarily  to  borses  )<  and  that  will  be  a  great  hone  t9 
a  Welcbman,  which  is  but  a  little  one  to  a  Flemimg ;  they  two  having. 
Am  the  di£fereot  breed  of  their  countries,  taken  several  sized  ideas  to 
.iriucb  tb^  compare,  and  in  relation  lo  which  dtey  deponunate,  their 
gvaat  and  Aeir  hule. 

^G.  AhtoUde  lernaQfieattandJor r^ationt. — Solikewiseweakaod 
atroag  are  but  idative  deuominiuions  of  power,  compared  to  swne  ide  v 
««  have,  at  (hat  time,  of  grea(er  or  less  power.  Thus  when  we  say  a 
weak  man,  we  mean  one  that  has  not  so  much  strength  or  power  to 
move,  aa  usudly  men  have,  or  uuually  those  of  his  size  have ;  which  is 
•  ocni|ianag  his  strength  to  the  idea  we  have  of  the  usual  strength  of 
■Ks,  or  men  ri  such  a  size.  The  like  when  we  say  the  creatures  are 
dl  weak  things ;  weak,  there,  is  but  a  relative  term,  signilying  the  dis- 
proportion there  is  in  the  power  of  God  and  the  creatures.  And  so 
abundance  of  words,  in  ordinary  speech,  stand  only  for  relatioiis  (and, 
pcfffaapa,  the  greatest  part),  which  at  first  B^ht  seem  to  have  no  such 
i^n^cation;  v.g.  thesbipfaasnecessarystores.  Necessary  and  stores, 
aro  both  relative  words ;  one  having  a  relation  to  the  accomplishing  the 
voy^e  intended,  and  the  other  to  future  use.  All  wluch  relations,  bow 
they  an  coi^ned  to,  and  teroiinate  in,  ideas  derived  frtun  sensation  or 
"  ~  ''  a,  is  (W>  obvious  to  need  any  explicatioD, 
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^  1.  Wkamt  tdentitv  coRsufs.— Another  occasion  the  mind  often 
t^os  of  comparing,  is  tne  very  being  of  things,  when  considering  any 
tfatagas  ensting,  at  any  detenniaed  time  and  place,  we  compare  it  with 
itoelf,  listing  at  another  time,  and  thereon,  form  the  ideas  of  identity 
and  divernty.  When  we  see  any  thing  tobe  in  any  place  in  any  instant 
of  time,  we  are  sure  (be  it  what  it  will)  ^t  it  ii  that  very  Aiog,  and 
■ot  another,  viioch  at  that  same  time  exists  in  another  pUce,  how  like 
and  iindistiBaai4>ble  soever  it  may  be  in  all  other  respepti ;  and  in 
ilria  cooifataiilei^,  when  the  i^eai  it  is  attributed  to,  vary  not  at  ail 
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from  nhst  they  were  that  moment,  whereia  we  consider  their  former 
existence,  and  to  which  we  compare  the  present.  For  we  never  find- 
ing, nor  conceiving  it  possible,  diat  two  things  of  the  same  kind  should 
exist  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  we  rightly  conclude,  that  what- 
ever exists  any  where  at  any  time,  excludes  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  is 
there  itself  alone.  When,  therefore,  we  demand  whether  any  thing  be 
the  same  or  no  P  it  rerers  always  to  something  that  existed  such  a  lime 
in  such  a  place,  which,  it  was  certain,  at  that  instant,  was  the  same  with 
itself,  and  no  other ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  one  thing  cannot  have 
two  beginnings  of  existence,  nor  two  things  one  beginning,  it  being 
impossible  for  two  things  of  the  same  Icind,  lo  be  or  exist  in  the  same 
instant,  in  the  very  same  place,  or  one  and  the  same  thing,  in  different 
places.  That,  therefore,  that  had  one  beginning,  is  the  same  thing; 
and  that  which  had  a  different  beginning  in  lime  and  place  from  that, 
is  not  the  same,  but  diverse.  That  which  has  made  the  difficulty  about 
this  relation,  has  been  the  little  care  and  attention  used  in  having  preaae 
notions  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  attributed. 

§  2.  Identity  of'  tubstances. — We  have  the  ideas  but  of  three  sorts 
of  substances  ;  1,  God.  2,  Finite  intelligences.  3,  Bodies.  Firtt, 
God  is  without  beginning,  eternal,  unalterable,  and  every  where;  Mid, 
therefore,  concerning  his  identity,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Stcondltf, 
Finite  spirits  having  had  each  its  determinate  time  and  place  of  be- 
ginning to  exist,  the  relation  to  that  lime  and  place  will  always  deter- 
mine to  each  of  them  its  identity,  as  long  as  it  exists.  Thirdly,  The 
same  will  hold  of  every  particle  of  matter,  lo  which  no  addition  or 
subtraction  of  matter  being  made,  it  is  the  same.  For  though  these 
three  sorts  of  substances,  as  we  term  them,  do  not  exclude  one  another 
out  of  the  same  place;  yet  we  cannot  conceive  but  that  (bey  must 
necessarily,  each  of  them,  exclude  any  of  the  same  kind  out  of  the 
same  place ;  or  else  the  notions  and  names  of  identity  and  diverai^ 
would  be  in  vain,  and  there  could  be  no  such  distinction  of  subataDoea, 
or  any  thing  else,  one  from  another.  For  example:  could  two  bodiei 
be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time;  then  those  two  parcels  of 
matter  must  be  one  and  the  same,  take  them  great  or  little;  nay,  all 
bodies  must  be  one  and  the  same.  For,  by  the  same  reason  that  twft 
particles  of  matter  may  be  in  one  place,  all  bodies  may  be  in  one  place; 
which,  when  it  can  be  supposed,  takes  away  the  distinction  of  identity 
and  diversity  of  one  and  more,  and  renders  it  ridiculous.  But  it  being 
a  contradiction,  that  two  or  more  should  be  one,  identity  and  diverai^ 
are  relations  and  ways  of  comparing  well  founded,  and  of  use  to  the 
understanding. 

Identitt/  oftncdes. — All  other  things  being  but  modes  or  relatioin 
ultimately  terminated  in  substances,  the  identity  and  diversity  of  taxk 
particular  existence  of  them  too,  vrill  be,  bytbe  samewi^,  determiDed; 
only  as  to  things  whose  existence  is  in  succession,  such  as  are  the  ac- 
tions of  finite  beings,  v.  g.  motion  and  thought,  both  which  consist  ia 
a  continued  train  of  succession,  concerning  their  diversity,  thne  can  be 
no  question ;  because  each  perishing  the  moment  it  begins,  they  canDot 
exist  in  differerent  times,  or  in  di&rent  places,  as  pemanent  beingv 
can,  at  different  times,  eziat  in  diataal  places;  aad,  tbwefoce,  BO.n 
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or  thought,  cODsidered  as  xt  different  times,  caa  be  tfie  same,  Mdl 
part  thereof  having  a  different  begiDnitig  of  existence. 

I  3.  Princtpiimi  individuationis. — From  what  has  beea  said,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  what  is  so  mudi  inquired  af^,  ihe  principium  indivi- 
dvatioHit;  and  that,  it  is  plain,  is  existence  itself,  which  determines  a 
being  t^  any  lort  to  a  paiiicular  time  and  place  incommunicable  tu  two 
beings  of  the  same  kind.  This,  though  it  seems  easier  to  conceive  in 
simple  substances  or  modes,  yet  when  reflected  on,  is  not  more  difficult 
ia  compound  ones,  if  care  be  taken  to  what  it  is  apphed ;  v.  g.,  let  us 
suppose  an  atom,  i.  e,  a  continued  body,  under  one  immutable  saper- 
6a«8,  esisling  in. a  determined  time  and  place ;  it  is  evident,  that  con- 
sidered in  any  instant  of  its  existence,  it  is,  in  that  instant,  the  same  with 
itaelf.  For  being  at  that  instant  what  it  is,  and  nothing  else,  it  is  the 
same,  and  so  must  continue  as  long  as  its  existence  is  continued ;  for 
so  long  it  vrill  be  die  same,  and  no  other.  In  like  manner,  if  two  or 
mon  atoms  be  joioed  ti^lher  into  the  same  nuss,  every  one  of  those 
atoms  will  be  the  same,  by  the  foregoing  rule.  And  whilst  they  exist 
united  together,  the  mass,  consisting  of  the  same  atoms,  must  be  the 
same  mass,  or  Uie  same  body,  let  the  parts  be  ever  so  diflferendy  jum- 
Ued ;  but  if  one  of  diese  atoms  be  taken  away,  or  one  new  one  added, 
it  is  DO  longer  the  same  mass,  or  the  same  body.  In  the  state  of  the 
Uviog  creatures,  their  tdenti^  depends  not  on  &  mass  of  the  same  par- 
tides,  but  on  something  else.  For  in  them  the  variation  of  great  par- 
eel»  of  matters  alters  not  the  identity ;  an  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to 
t  great  tree,  and  then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak ;  and  a  colt  grown 
np  to  a  bmae,  sometimes  fat,  sometimes  lean,  is  all  dte  while  the  same 
borse ;  though,  in  both  these  cases,  there  may  be  a  manifest  change  of 
the  parts;  so  that  truly  they  are  not,  either  of  Ifaem,  the  same  masses  of 
matter,  though  they  be  truly  one  of  them,  the  same  oak ;  and  the  other, 
Ibe  same  horse,  llie  reason  whereof  is,  that  in  these  two  cases,  a  mass 
of  raatler,  lUid  a  living  body,  identity  is  not  applied  to  the  same  thing. 

§  4.  Identity  ofvegetab/a. — We  must,  therefore,  consider  wherein 
an  oak  differs  from  a  mass  of  matter,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
this ;  that  die  one  is  only  the  cohesion  of  particles  of  matter  any  how 
miited;  the  other,  snch  a  disposition  of  them,  as  constitutes  the  parts 
of  an  oak;  and  such  an  organization  of  those  parts,  as  is  fit  to  receive, 
and  distribnte  nonrishment,  so  as  to  continue  mi  frame  the  wood,  bark, 
mid  Iwes,  Sec.,  of  an  oak,  in  vidA  conMsts  the  vefjetable  life.  That 
being  then  one  plant,  which  has  such  an  organization  of  parts  in  one 


cdMwent  body,  partaking  of  one  comm<m  bfe,  it  continues  to  be  the 
•ame  plant,  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  same  life,  though  that  life  be 
commonicated  to  new  particles  of  matter  vitally  united  to  the  living 
{Jan^  in  a  like  continued  organizatioa,  Gonfbnnable  to  dtat  sort  of 
plants.  For  this  organization  being,  at  any  one  instant,  in  any  one 
coUectioo  of  matter,  is  in  tbat  particular  concrete  ^stinguished  from  all 
odier,  and  is  that  individual  bfe,  whidi  existing  constantly  from  that 
momeotbolh  forwards  and  backwards,  in  the  same  continuity  of  insen- 
Aly  succeeding  parts  united  to  the  living  body  of  the  plant,  it  has  that 
ideratyvriiichnidces  the  same  plant,  and  all  the  parts  of  it,  parts  of  the 
Mme-pJant,  ^urii^  all  the  time  that  they  exist  united  in  that  continued 
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wgnnimtioii^  ^hich  is  fit  to  ooDfey  that  conunon  life  to  nil  (hi  parts  «o 
united. 

§  S.  Identity  vf  anunab^ — Tbe  case  is  not  so  much  difier«nt  in 
bnitea,  but  that  aay  one  niaj>  hence  see  what  makes  an  animal,  aud 
cootintiei  it  the  ssoie.  Sonuithiug  we  have  like  this  in  madiines,  and 
may  serve  to  illustrate  it.  For  eiuunple,  what  is  a  watch ,'  it  is  pUio  it 
is  notiitiig  but  a  fit  organization  or  coostniciion  of  parts,  to  a  cettain  end, 
which,  ^Ateu  a  sufficient  force  is  added  to  it,  it  is  capable  to  attain;  If 
we  would  suppose  this  machine  one  continued  body,  all  whose  or- 
ganized parts  were  repaired,  increased,  or  diminished,  by  a  constant  ad- 
dition or  separation  of  insensible  ports  with  one  common  life,  we  should 
have  something  very  much  like  the  body  of  an  animal,  with  this  difier- 
ence,  that  in  an  animal,  tlie  fitness  of  the  organization,  and  the  motioo 
wherein  life  consists,  begin  together,  the  motion  coming  from  within; 
but  in  machines,  the  force  coming  sensibly  from  without,  is  often  awaj 
when  the  oi^an  is  in  order,  and  well  fitted  to  receive  it. 

I  6.  Identity  of  man. — This  also  shews  wherein  the  identic  of  the  , 
same  man  consists;  viz.  in  oodiing  but  a  participaUon  of  the  same 
continued  life,  by  ci»utantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter,  in  successioa, 
vitally  united  to  the  same  organized  body.  Ue  that  shall  place  ate 
identity  of  man  in  any  thii^  else,  but  like  that  of  odier  animab,  in  one 
fitly  organized  body,  taken  in  any  one  instant,  and  from  tbeoce  con- 
tinued, under  one  organizatum  t^  life,  in  several  successively  fleetii^ 
panicles  of  matter,  united  to  it,  will  find  it  hard  to  make  an  embryo, 
one  of  yean,  mad  and  sober,  the  same  man,  by  any  supposition  that 
will  not  make  it  possible  for  Seth,  Ishmael,  Socrates,  Pilate,  St.  Austin, 
and  Cteaar  Borgia,  to  be  the  same  man.  For  if  the  identity  of  soul 
■lone,  makes  the  same  man,  and  there  be  nothing  in  tlie  nature  of  maltar, 
why  the  same  individual  spirit  may  not  be  uniiol  to  different  bodies,  it 
will  be  possible  that  those  men,  living  in  distant  ages,  and  of  different 
tempers,  may  have  been  the  same  man;  which  way  of  speaking  must 
be,  from  a  very  strange  use  of  the  word  man,  applied  to  an  idea  out  of 
which  body  and  shape  are  excluded ;  and  that  way  of  speaking  woidd 
agree  yet  worse  with  the  notions  of  those  philosophers,  who  allow  of 
transinigralion,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  oif  men  may,  for  theii 
jniscarriages,  be  detruded  into  tbe  bodies  of  beasts,  as  fit  habitalioiu> 
.with  organs  suited  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  brutal  inciinatioiu.  But 
yet,  I  think,  nobody,  could  be  be  sure  that  the  soul  of  UgliogabaluB 
were  in  ouq  of  his  hogs,  wcwld  yet  say  that  hog  were  a  man,  or  Helio- 
gtbalus. 

^  7.  Identity  tutted  to  the  tdea.-<— It  is  not,  therefore,  unity  of  sab- 
atance  thM  comprehends  all  sorts  of  identity,  or  wfll  detannine  it  ia 
evei7  case;  but  to  conceive  aud  judge  of  it  aright,  w«  must  connder 
what  idea  the  word  it  is  applied  to,  stands  for ;  it  being  one  thing  to  be 
the  same  substance;  another,  the  same  man;  and  a  third,  tlie  aamn 
person;  if  person,  man,  and  substance,  are  three  names  stan^ng  for 
three  different  ideas ;  for  such  as  ia  the  idea  belonging  to  that  name, 
such  must  be  the  identity;  which,  if  it  had  been  a  Utile  more  carefully 
attended  to,  would  possibly  have  prevented  a  gveat  deal  of  that  conitb- 
sion  which  often  occurs  about  tiiis  matter,  vritb  no  aoiall  seaming  diffi- 
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flHlties.  MpccU^  coocenung  ponooal  identitj,  y^mA,  dMrribre,  m 
■ImU,  in  Ae  aeit  place,  9  little  conuder. 

^  Q.  Same  man. — Aii  aiun»l  is  » living  organized  body;  and  fn- 
anenll;  tbe  aame  animal,  as  we  have  obMrved,  ii  ibe  tame  continued 
hfe  commuDicatcd  to  diSersnt  particlee  of  matter,  t,%  they  happen  mc- 
oesaivel;  to  be  unitod  to  that  organiud  living  body.  And  whatever  it 
talked  of  other 4efiiiitioas,  ingeaiow  observaiion  puts  it  past  doubt,  (hat 
liw  idea  in  oar  Dunda,  of  which  tbe  sound  nun  in  oar  moutibs  it  the 
am,  ienotbugelsa  but  of  an  animal  of  such  a  certain  form;  since  I 
think  I  voKg  be  ooDfident,  that  whoever  should  see  a  creature  of  his  own 
ibape  and  make,  though  it  had  no  more  reason  all  its  life  thaH  a  cat  or 
a  parrot,  would  call  faim  itill  a  man ;  or,  whoever  should  hear  a  cat  or 
a  parrot  discourse,  reason,  and  philosophize,  would  call  or  think  it 
"j**'*^  but  a  cat  or  a  parrot;  and  saj,  tbe  one  was  a  dull  irrational 
nan,  and  tbe  other  a  very  intelligent  rational  parrot.  A  relation  we 
have  in  an  author  of  great  note,  is  sufficient  to  countenance  the  suppo- 
Hbon  of  a  ratiuwl  parrot     His  words*  are, 

"  I  bad  a  mind  to  know  from  Prince  id  aurice's  own  mouth,  tbe  ac- 
coanl  of  a  conraoo,  but  much  credited,  story,  ibat  I  had  beard  so  often 
bom  muay  others,  of  an  old  parrot  be  had  in  Brazil,  during  his  govem- 
Bcnt  thete,  that  spoke,  and  asked,  and  answered,  common  queatioos, 
Ube  a  reasouable  creabue;  so  that  those  of  his  train  there,  generally 
coBcluded  it  to  be  witchery  or  possession;  and  one  of  bis  chaplaitie, 
who  lived  long  afterwards  in  Holland,  would  never,  from  that  time, 
endure  a  parrot,  but  laid,  they  all  had  a  devil  in  them.  I  had  heard 
BBBy  particulan  of  this  story,  and  assevered  by  peofde  hard  to  be  dis- 
credited, which  mads  nae  ask  Prince  Maurice  what  there  was  of  itf 
He  said,  with  his  usual  plainness  and  dryness  in  talk,  there  was  some- 
tluDg  tme,  but  a  great  deal  false,  of  wfaat  had  been  reported.  1  desired 
to  know  of  him  what  there  was  of  the  first?  Ha  told  me  short  and 
ooldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  such  an  old  parrot  when  he  bad  been  at 
Brazil;  and  though  he  believed  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  off, 
yet  he  had  so  much  curiosity  as  to  send  fur  it ;  that  it  was  a  very 
9<ent  and  a  veiy  old  one ;  and  when  it  came  first  into  die  room  where 
tte  prince  was,  with  a  ^eat  many  Dutchmen  about  him,  it  said  pre- 
aeaclf, '  What  a  company  of  white  men  are  here !'  They  arited  it  what 
it  thought  that  man  was  t  pointing  at  the  prince.  It  answered,  '  Some 
geocr^or  other;' when  tfaey  brought  it  close  to  him,  be  asked  it,  D'ou 
venetvom?  'Whence  coase  yeV  It  answered,  De  Marinnan,  '  Frcun 
Marimmn.'  Tbe  piioee,  A  qtd  ates-votalf  '  To  whom  do  you  helongf 
Panot,  A  tm  Portugau.  '  To  a  Portuguese.'  Prince,  Quefaia-tu 
lA  S  •  What  do  yon  mere  i'  The  parrot,  Je  garde  let  pouUs.  •  I  look 
r  the  chick^.'  Tbe  prince  laughed,  and  said,  Vout  gardez  les 
'esf  'Yon  k>ok  ^Ikt  the  chickens?'  The  parrot  answered.  Out, 
t  etje  ifais  bienfaire:  '  Yes,  i ;  and  I  know  well  enough  how  to 
do  it ;'  and  made  the  chuck,  four  or  five  times,  that  people  use  to  make 
to  chickane  when  Aey  call  them.  I  set  down  the  words  of  this  worthy 
dialogue  in  French,  just  as  Prince  Maurice  said  them  to  me.  I  asked 
fasmi  in  wfaat  language  tbe  parrot  spoke  i  and  he  said  in  Brazilian.  I 
'Hemotnof  what  puMdin  Cliri«teiidiMii,  fr«m  iSTt  (o  iTfiS,  p.  ^^,. 
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asked  whether  he  understood  Brazilian  ?  he  said,  no :  but  he  had  taken 
care  to  have  two  interpreters  b;  him,  the  one,  a  Dutchman  that  spoke 
Brazilian,  and  the  other,  a  Brazilian  that  spoke  Dutch;  that  he  asked 
them  separately  and  privately,  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telling 
him  just  the  same  ihin?  that  the  parrot  had  said,  I  could  not  but  teU 
this  odd  story,  because  it  is  so  much  out  of  the  way,  and  from  the  first 
hand,  and  what  may  pass  for  a  good  one;  for  I  dare  say  this  prince,  at 
least,  believed  himself  in  all  he  told  me,  havicg  ever  passed  for  a  very 
honest  and  pious  man.  I  leave  it  to  naturalists  to  reason,  and  to  other 
men  to  believe,  as  they  please  upon  it ;  however,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  amiss 
to  relieve  or  enliven  a  busy  scene  sometimes  with  such  digressions, 
whether  to  the  purpose  or  no." 

Same  man. — 1  have  taken  care  that  the  reader  should  have  the  story 
at  lai^e  in  the  author's  own  words,  because  he  seems  to  me  not  to  have 
thought  it  incredible  ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  able  a  man  as 
he,  who  had  sufficiency  enough  to  warrant  all  the  testimonies  he  gives 
of  himself,  should  take  so  much  pains,  in  a  place  where  it  had  nothing 
to  do,  to  pill  so  close,  not  only  on  a  man  whom  he  mentions  as  his 
friend,  but  on  a  prince,  in  whom  he  acknowledges  very  great  honesty 
and  piety,  a  story.which,  if  he  himself  thought  incredible,  he  could  not 
but  also  think  ridiculous.  The  prince,  it  is  plain,  who  vouches  this 
story,  and  our  author  who  relates  it  from  him,  both  of  them  call  this 
talker  a  parrot ;  and  I  ask  any  one  else,  who  thinks  such  a  story  fit  to 
be  told,  whether  if  this  parrot,  and  all  of  its  kind,  had  always  talked,  as 
we  have  a  prince's  word  for  it  this  one  did ;  whether,  I  say,  they  would 
not  have  passed  for  a  race  of  rational  animals ;  but  yet,  whether,  for  all 
that,  they  would  have  been  allowed  to  be  men,  and  not  parrots?  For 
I  presume  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  thinking  or  rational  being  alone,  that 
makes  the  idea  of  a  man  in  most  people's  sense,  but  of  a.  body,  so  and 
so  shaped,  joined  to  it;  and  ifthatbe  theideaof  a  man, the  same  suc- 
cessive body  not  shifted  all  at  once,  must,  as  well  as  the  same  immaterial 
spirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  same  man. 

§  9.  Personal  identity. — This  being  premised,  to  find  wherein  per- 
sonal identity  consists,  we  must  consider  what  person  stands  for ;  which, 
I  think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection, 
and  can  consider  itself,  as  itself,  the  same  thinking  thing  in  difErrent 
times  and  places ;  which  it  does  only  by  that  consciousness  which  is 
inseparable  from  thinking,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  essential  to  it ;  it 
being  impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive,  without  perceiving  that  ha 
does  perceive.  When  we  hear,  smell,  taste,  feel,  meditate,  or  will  any 
thing,  we  know  that  we  do  so.  Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  present 
sensations  and  perceptions ;  and  by  this  every  one  is  to  himself  thxt 
which  he  calls  self;  it  not  being  considered  in  this  case,  whether  llie 
same  self  be  continued  in  the  same  or  divers  substance*.  For  nnce 
consciousness  always  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is  that  which  makes 
eveiy  one  to  be  what  he  calb  self,  and  hereby  distinguishes  himself 
from  all  other  thinking  things ;  in  this,  alone,  consists  personal  identity, 
i.e.  the  sameness  of  a  rational  being;  and  as  far  as  this  consdousness 
can  be  extended  backwards,  to  any  past  action  or  thought,  so  fW  reachei 
the  identity  of  that  person ;  it  is  the  same  self  now,  it  was  then ;  and 
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it  is  b;  the  ranie  self  with  this  present  one,  that  now  reflects  on  it,  that 
that  action  wsa  done. 

-  I  10.  Onucioumest  maket  perwmtl  identity. — But  it  u  futher 
inquired,  whether  it  be  the  same  identical  substance  ?  This,  few  would 
tfamk  ifaey  had  reason  to  doubt  of,  if  those  perceptitMis,  with  dieir  con- 
■ciousDess,  always  remaioed  present  in  the  mind,  whei^by  the  same 
thinking  ihii^  would  be  always  consdously  present,  and,  as  would  be 
diou^t,  evidently  the  same  to  itself.  But  that  which  seems  to  make 
die  difficulty,  is  diis,  that  this  consciousness  bemp  interrupted  always 
by  ibrgetfulness,  there  being  no  moment  of  out  Uves  whereiu  we  have 
the  whole  train  of  all  our  past  actions  before  our  eyes  in  one  view ;  but 
even  the  best  memories  losing  the  sight  of  one  part,  whilst  they  are 
viewing  another :  and  we  sometimes,  tatd  that  the  greatest  parts  of  our 
lives,  not  reBecting  on  our  past  selves,  b«Dg  intent  on  our  present 
thoughts ;  and  in  sound  sleep,  havmg  no  thoughts  at  all,  or,  at  least, 
none  with  that  coDsciousness  which  retnaiks  our  waking  thoughts :  I 
say,  in  all  these  cases,  our  consciousness  being  interrupted,  and  we 
losing  the  sight  of  our  past  selves,  doubts  are  raised  whether  we  are  the 
same  thinking  thing,  i.  e.  the  same  substance,  or  no;  which,  however 
reascHiable,  or  unreasonable,  concerns  no  personal  identity  at  all :  the 
qnestioD  being,  what  makes  the  same  person ;  and  not  whether  it  be 
toe  same  identical  substance,  which  always  thinks  in  the  same  person ; 
which  in  this  case  matters  not  at  all :  di^reot  substances,  by  the  same 
consciousness  (where  they  do  partake  in  it),  being  united  into  one  per- 
•on,  as  well  as  different  bodies,  l^  the  same  life,  are  united  into  one 
animal^  whose  identi^  is  preserved,  in  that  change  of  substances,  by 
the  uni^  of  one  continued  life.  For  it  being  the  same  consdousness 
that  malMS  a  man  be  himself  to  himself,  personal  identity  depends  <m 
that  only,  whether  it  be  annexed  solely  to  one  individual  substance,  or 
can  be  (xmtinued  in  a  succession  of  several  substances.  For  as  far  as 
any  intelligent  being  can  repeat  the  idea  of  any  past  action  with  the 
same  consciousness  it  had  of  it  at  first,  and  with  the  same  conscious- 
iiesB  it  has  of  any  present  action ;  so  far  it  is  the  same  personal  self. 
For  it  is  by  the  consciousness  it  has  of  its  present  thoughts  and  actions, 
that  it  is  self  to  itself  now,  and  so  will  be  the  same  self,  as  far  as  the  same 
consciousness  can  estend  to  actions  past  or  to  come  j  and  would  be  by 
distance  of  time,  or  change  of  substance,  no  more  two  persons,  than  a 
man  be  two  men,  by  wearing  other  clothes  to-day  than  he  did  yester- 
day, with  a  long  or  a  short  sleep  between ;  the  same  consciousness 
uniting  those  distant  actbns  into  the  same  person,  whatever  substances 
contributed  to  their  production. 

%  li.  PerMOnal  iaetUity  in  chemge  of  tubstanca. — That  this  is  so. 
Me  have  some  kind  of  evidence  in  our  very  bodies,  all  whose  particles, 
whilst  vitally  united  to  this  same  thinking  conscious  self,  so  that  we  feel 
when  they  are  touched,  and  are  affected  by,  and  conscious  of  good  or 
barm  that  happens  to  them,  are  a  part  of  ourselves ;  i.  e.  of  our  thinking 
conscious  self.  Thus  the  limbs  of  his  body  are  to  every  one  a  part  of 
himselfj  he  sympathizes  and  is  concerned  for  them.  Cut  off  a  hand, 
and  thereby  separate  it  from  that  consciousness  he  had  of  its  heat,  cold, 
and  other  affecticHis,  and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  part  of  that  wluch  is 
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bMM«If,  any  Boore  tfaui  dK  reBWtMt  put  of  mktter.  Thin  we  Me  du 
aubitance,  whereof  persoDal  self  conaisted  at  one  time,  m»j  be  TOtiad 
at  iiBOther,  without  the  change  of  penonal  identity;  there  b^g  no 
question  about  the  mme  person,  though  the  itmbi,  which  but  now  were 
a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 

^  12.  W/Mher  inthe  change  of  thmking  mbatatKes. — Buttheqnea* 
tion  it,  whether  if  the  same  snbatance,  which  thinks,  be  changed,  it 
can  be  the  same  penon ;  or  remaining  the  sacie,  it  can  be  di^rent 
penooB. 

And  to  diis  I  aastwr,  Pint,  This  can  be  no  question  at  ai  to  those 
who  place  thought  in  a  puraly  natetiai  aftinHl  constitution,  void  of  aU 
immaterial  substance,  rm-,  whether  their  supposition  be  bue  or  no, 
it  is  plain  the;  conceive  personal  identity  preserved  in  something  else 
iban  identity  of  sabst&nce ;  as  animal  identity  is  preserved  in  identity 
of  life,  and  not  of  substance.  And,  therefore,  tbox  who  place  think- 
ing in  an  immaterial  substance  only,  before  they  can  come  to  deal  with 
these  men,  must  shew  why  person^  identity  cannot  be  preserved  in  the 
change  of  immaterial  substances,  or  variety  of  particular  immat^al 
substances,  as  well  as  animal  identity  is  preserved  in  ifae  diange  of 
material  substances,  or  variety  of  particular  bodies ;  unless  tbey  wdl 
say,  it  is  one  immaterial  spirit  that  makes  the  same  life  in  brutes,  as  it 
is  one  immaterial  spirit  that  makes  the  same  person  in  men,  whidi  (he 
Cartesians  at  least  will  not  admit,  for  fear  of  making  brutes  tfainkiif 
things  too. 

^  13.  But  next,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  "whether  if  ifae 
seme  thinking  sufaBtanoe  (suf^rasing  iniinatertBl  substances  only  to  thiidi) 
be  changed,  it  can  be  the  same  person?"  1  answer,  Uiat  cannot  be 
resolved,  but  by  those  who  know  vrfiat  kind  of  subfftanoea  they  are  that 
do  diink ;  and  whether  the  consciousness  of  past  actiom  csm  be  truH- 
feired  ^m  one  thinking  substance  to  another.  1  grant,  wen  the  same 
ctmscionsness  die  same  individual  actiMi,  it  could  not :  but  u  being  but 
a  present  representation  of  a  past  action,  why  it  may  not  be  possible 
that  that  may  be  represented  to  the  mind  to  have  been,  which  really 
never  was,  will  rrasam  to  be  shewn.  And,  therefore,  how  far  the  con- 
sciousness of  past  actions  is  annexed  to  any  individnal  agent,  so  that 
another  cannot  possibly  have  it,  will  be  hard  for  as  to  determine,  till 
we  know  what  kind  of  action  it  is,  that  cannot  be  done  without  a  refiex 
act  of  perception  accompanying  it,  and  how  peifbrmed  by  thinkkig 
substances,  who  cannot  think  withont  being  consciousof  it.  But  that 
whi(^  we  call  the  same  consciouniess,  not  beii^  die  same  individwd 
act,  why  one  intellectual  substance  may  not  have  represented  (o  it,  as 
done  by  itself,  what  it  never  did,  and  was  perhaps  done  by  some  oQier 
agent :  why,  I  say,  snch  a  representation  mi^  not  possibly  be  witfioat 
reali^of  matterof  hct,  as  well  as  several  representations  in  dreams  ue, 
which  yet,  whilst  dreaming,  we  take  for  trae,  will  bedifficohtocondude 
from  the  nature  of  things.  And  that  it  never  is  so,  will  by  us,  tiH  we 
have  clearer  views  of  the  nature  of  thinking  substances,  be  best  resolved 
into  the  f;oodness  of  God,  who,  as  far  as  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
any  of  his  sensible  creatures  is  concemed  in  it,  will  not,  by  a  latal  error 
bf  theirs,  ttansfer  irom  one  to  another  thM  consdoatness  which  <hraws 
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mrard  or  pucubBMOt  widi  it.  How  far  diii  ma^  be  an  at^wnent 
^ainat  dK»e  who  would  place  thinking  in  a  sy§tein  of  fleeting  animal  ■ 
BpiritB,  1  leave  to  be  considered.  But  yet,  to  return  to  the  question 
before  ua,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  if  the  same  conKiouBDesa  (which, 
■a  has  been  shewn,  is  quite  a  di&rent  thing  from  Hw  same  numerical 
figure  or  motion  in  body)  can  be  transfeired  from  one  dunking  sub- 
atuce  to  another,  it  will  be  possible,  that  two  thinking  substances  may 
make  hot  one  person.  For  the  same  consciousness  being  preserved, 
whether  in  the  same  or  di0erent  substances,  d>e  penonid  identi^  ia 
preaened. 

^14.  As  to  ^  second  part  of  the  quesdon,  "whether  the  same 
immaterial  flubstence  remaining,  there  may  be  two  distinct  persons  f" 
Whidi  question  seems  to  me  to  be  built  on  diis,  whether  the  same  imma- 
teiial  bemg,  being  conscious  of  the  action  of  its  past  duration,  may  be 
iriiolly  stripped  df  all  the  conacioasness  of  its  past  existence,  and  lose 
it  beyond  the  power  of  ever  retrieving  it  Mam :  and  so,  as  it  were, 
banning  a  new  accoant  from  a  new  period,  nave  a  conscioasness  that 
cannot  rnch  beyond  this  new  state.  All  those  who  hold  pre-existence, 
are  evidently  of  this  miod,  since  they  allow  the  soul  to  hare  no  remais- 
n^  ooBBcionsneas  of  what  it  did  in  that  pre-enstrat  state,  either  wholly 
aepante  from  body,  or  iafomnng  any  other  body ;  and  if  they  shonM 
not,  it  is  plain,  experience  would  be  against  them.  So  that  person^ 
identic  reaching  no  finther  than  consciousness  readies,  a  pre-existeat 
•pint  not  having  ctMitinued  so  many  ages  in  a  state  of  silence,  must  needs 
make  d^feimt  penons.  Suppose  a  Chrisdau,  platonist,  or  pythago" 
rem,  sboidd,  upon  Grod's  having  ended  all  his  works  of  creation  the 
■eveadi  day,  think  his  soul  hadi  existed  ever  since ;  and  would  imagine 
it  has  revolved  in  several  human  bodies,  as  I  once  met  with  one,  who 
1VM  penuaded  his  had  been  the  soul  of  Socrates  (how  reasonably  I 
wtH  not  dispute.  This  I  know,  that  in  the  port  be  filled,  which  was 
BO  Bconsiderable  one,  be  passed  for  a  veiy  rational  man ;  and  the  press 
has  shewn  that  he  wanted  not  parts  or  learning),  would  any  one  say, 
that  he  being  not  conscious  of  any  of  Socrates  s  at^ioos  or  dioughts, 
oouki  be  the  same  person  with  Socrates'?  Let  any  one  reflect  upon 
himaelf,  and  conclnde,  dist  he  has  in  himself  an  immateria)  spirit,  which 
Bc  that  whitii  thinks  in  him,  and  in  the  constant  chai^  of  his  body  keeps 
fcim  the  same ;  and  is  that  which  he  calls  himself:  let  him  also  suppose 
it  to  be  the  same  soul  that  ms  in  Nestor  or  Thersites  at  the  siege  of 
I'loy  (for  souls  being,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them,  in  their 
natore  indifferent  to  any  parcel  of  matter,  the  supposition  has  no  appa- 
iciit  abagrdity  in  it),  which  it  may  have  been,  as  well  as  it  is  now,  the 
sool  of  any  other  man :  but  be  now  having  no  consciousness  o(  any  of 
dse  actions  either  of  Nestor  or  Therntes,  does,  or  can  he,  conceive 
bmiMilf  the  same  person  with  «tker  oi  them  ?  Can  he  be  concerned  in 
•itber  of  dieir  aottons  i  Attribute  them  to  himself,  or  think  diem  bis 
<nva,  more  than  the  actions  of  any  other  man  that  ever  existedf  so  that 
tfaii  coBBcionsness  sot  reaching  to  any  of  die  actions  of  either  of  those 
anco,  he  n  no  more  one  self  vrith  either  of  ihem,  than  if  the  son!  or 
ipimaliiial  s{Hrtt  that  now  infonna  Imn,  had  been  created,  and  began 
to  eziit,  wbeii  it  begu  to  inform  faia  preaeol  body,  thoogfa  it  were  ever 
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to  tnio,  that  the  same  spirit  that  informed  Nestor's  or  Theniles's  body, 
were  aumerically  the  same  that  now  inforins  fais.  For  this  would  no. 
more  make  him  the  same  person  wiih  Nestor,  than  if  some  of  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  that  were  once  a  part  of  Nestor,  were  now  a  part  of 
this  man ;  the  same  immaterial  substance,  without  the  same  conscious- 
ness, no  more  making  the  same  person  by  being  united  to  any  body, 
than  the  same  particle  of  matter,  without  consciousDeBS,  united  to  any 
body,  makes  the  same  person.  But  let  him  once  find  hi  mself  conscious 
of  any  of  the  actions  of  Nestor,  he  then  finds  Umself  the  same  pen<n 
with  Nestor. 

^  15,  And  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  any  difficult,  to  conceive 
Ae  same  person  at  the  resurrection,  though  in  a  body  not  ezacdy  in 
make  or  parts  the  same  which  he  had  here,  the  same  consciousness  go- 
ing along  with  Uie  soul  that  inhabits  it.  But  yet  the  soul  alone,  in  the 
change  of  bodies,  would  scarce  to  any  ime,  but  to  hun  that  makes  the 
soul  the  man,  be  enough  to  make  the  same  man.  For  should  the  soul 
of  a  prince,  carrying  with  it  the  consciousness  of  the  prince's  past  life, 
enter  and  inform  the  body  of  a  cohler,  as  soon  as  deserted  by  his  own 
«oul,  every  one  sees  he  would  be  the  same  person  with  the  prince,  ac- 
countable  oidy  for  the  prince's  actions :  but  who  would  say  it  was  the 
same  man  P  The  body  too  goes  to  the  making  the  man,  and  would,  I 
gues%  to  eveiT  body,  determine  the  man  in  this  case,  iriierein  the  soul, 
with  all  its  pnncely  thoughts  about  it,  would  not  make  another  man ; 
hut  he  would  be  the  same  cobler  to  every  one  besides  himself.  I  know 
that  in  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  the  same  person,  and  the  same 
man,  stand  for  one  and  the  same  thing.  And,  indeed,  every  one  will 
always  have  a  liberty  to  speak  as  he  pleases,  and  to  apply  what  articn- 
Jate  sounds,  to  what  ideas  be  thinks  fit,  and  change  them  as  often  as  he 
pleases.  But  yet,  when  we  will  inquire  what  makes  the  same  spirit, 
man,  or  person,  we  must  fix  the  ideas  of  spirit,  man,  or  person,  in  onr 
minds;  and  having  resolved  with  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  them,  it 
will  not  be  hard  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or  the  like,  when  it  is 
the  same,  and  when  not. 

§  16.  ConsciousneM  makathttameperion. — But  though  the  same 
immaterial  substance  or  soul,  does  not  alone,  wherever  it  be,  and  io 
whatsoever  state,  make  the  same  man  ^  yet  it  is  plain,  consciousness,  as 
far  as  ever  it  can  be  extended,  should  it  be  to  ages  past,  unites  eiis^ 
ences  and  actions,  very  remote  in  time,  into  the  same  person,  as  well 
as  it  does  the  existences  and  actions  of  the  immediately  preceding  mo- 
ment: so  that  whatever  has  the  consciousness  of  present  and  past  acliaas, 
is  the  same  person  to  whom  they  both  belong.  Had  I  the  same  ooor 
itciousness  that  I  saw  the  ark  and  Noah's  fiood,  as  that  I  saw  an  over- 
flowing of  the  Thames  last  winter,  or  as  that  I  write  now,  I  could  no 
more  doubt  that  I  who  write  this  now,  that  saw  Uie  Thames  overflowed 
last  winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  the  general  deluge,  was  the 
same  self,  place  that  self  in  what  substance  you  please,  than  that  I  who 
write  this  am  the  same  myself  now,  whilst  I  write  (whether  1  consistof 
all  the  same  substance,  material  or  immaterial,  or  no),  that  I  was  yes- 
terday. For  as  to  this  point  of  being  thesame  self,  it  matters  not  wbor 
tber  this  present  self  be  made  up  of.  the  same  or  other  suhatances,  I 
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btng  as  much  coDcemed,  and  as  juBtl;  accounUble,  for  may  action  that 
waa  done  a  thousand  yean  aince,  appropriated  to  rae  now  by  tbisiself 
flOfucioDSDeM,  aa  I  am  for  what  I  did  the  laM  motoeiit. 

^  17.  SelfdeptadiOHcnudomiMMs. — Self  io  ihatconacioiu  tibmking 
dn^,  wbaterer  subslasce  made  up  of  (whether  spiritual  or  material, 
noafrfe  orcooapouiMled,  it  mattera  not),  which  is  sensible,  or  conscioui 
of  pleaiure  and  pain,  capaUe  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  so  is  concerned 
Uk  itsetf,  as  far  as  that  conaciousDeas  extends.  Thus  every  one  finds, 
that  whilst  comprehended  imder  that  conaciouBness,  the  liltle  finger  i« 
u  much  a  part  of  itself,  as  what  is  most  so.  Upon  separation  (^  tbii 
little  filler,  ahonld  this  conscioiunesa  go  along  with  the  little  finger,  and 
kav*  ibe  rest  of  the  body,  it  is  evident  the  little  finger  would  be  the 
person,  the  same  person ;  and  self,  then,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  the  body.  As,  in  this  case,  the  consciousness  that  goes 
aln^  with  the  sabstance,  when  ooe  part  is  separate  from  another,  which 
nakes  the  same  penon,  and  constitutes  this  inseparable  self;  so  it  is  in 
reference  to  substances  remote  in  lime.  That  with  which  the  conscious- 
aeisofthispresentthiDlciiigthingcanjoinitself,  makes  the  same  person, 
and  is  one  self  with  it,  and  widi  nothing  elae;  and  so  attributes  to  itself, 
■ad  owns  all  the  actions  of  that  thing  as  its  own,  as  far  as  that  conscious- 
Deas  reaches,  and  no  farther;  as  everyone  who  refiects  will  perceive. 

I  18.  Oijectiof  reward  and  jmfuiaaeia. — In  this  personal  identic 
ii  founded  all  the  right  and  justice  of  reward  and  pumshment ;  happi- 
Mss  nd  miaery  being  that  for  whidi  every  oir  is  concerned  for  him- 
self, and  not  mattering  what  becomes  of  any  substance,  not  joined  to, 
or  affiaded  with,  that  consciousoeBS.  For  as  it  is  evident  in  the  instance 
I  gave  but  now,  if  the  consciousness  went  along  with  the  little  finger, 
nira  it  was  cot  off,  that  woidd  be  the  same  self  which  was  concerned 
toe  the  whole  body  yesterday,  as  making  part  of  itself,  whose  actions 
then,  it  cannot  but  admit  as  its  own  now.  Though  if  the  same  body 
ihoald  attlUtve,  and  immediately,  fr<mi  the  separation  of  the  little  finger, 
have  its  own  peculiar  cotucjonsness,  whereof  tfie  little  finger  knew  no- 
dung,  it  would  not  at  all  be  cuaremed  for  it,  as  a  part  of  itself,  or  could 
own  any  of  its  actione,  or  have  any  of  them  imputed  to  him. 

%  19.  This  may  shew  as  wherein  personal  ideniity  consists;  not  in  the 
identity  of  Bubstence,  but,  as  1  have  said,  in  the  identity  of  consciousness, 
wfaenin,  if  Socrates  and  the  present  Mayor  of  Queen  borough  agree,  they 
«B  the  same  person ;  if  the  same  Socrates,  waking  and  sleeping,  do  not 
fsttatc  of  the  same  con^^ioHsoess,  Socrates  waking  and  sleeping,  is  not 
llw  aarae  peraoo.  And  to  punish  Socrates  waking,  for  what  sleeping 
.Socniea  thought,  and  wakii^  Socrates  was  never  consoons  of,  would 
be  BO  more  of  right,  thoa  to  punish  one  twin  for  what  his  brother-twin 
did,  whereof  fae  kaew  nothing,  because  their  oiitsidaa  were  so  like,  that 
fkpf  coirid  not  be  diatingniBhed ;  for  such  twins  have  been  seen. 

%  80.  But  yet  possibly  it  win  still  be  objected,  suppose  I  wholly  lose  the 
1  iiwiiji  of  Bome  parts  of  my  life,  beyond  a  possibility  of  retrieving  ibem, 
iB  Ikat  piahiiiiii  1  sb^l  never  be  conscions  of  them  again ;  yet  am  I  not 
the  sane  parson  that  did  those  actions,  had  those  thoughts  that  I  once 
ma  csaacaow  of,  thcwgh  I  have  now  forgot  diem  i  to  which  I  aniwer, 
Ika*  ««  mist  her*  take  Dotiee  what  the  mrd  I  is  applied  to;  which,  in 
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tbi*  case,  is  tbe  man  only.  And  the  same  man  being  preaumed  to  bo 
the  same  person,  I  is  easily  here  supposed  to  stand  also  for  the  same 
person.  But  if  it  be  possible  for  the  same  man  to  have  distinct  incom- 
municable conscioMsness  at  different  times,  it  is  past  doubt  the  same 
man  would,  at  different  times,  make  different  persons ;  which,  we  see, 
is  the  sense  of  mankind  in  the  solemnest  declarations  of  their  opinions, 
human  laws  not  punishing  the  mad  man  for  the  sober  man's  actions, 
nor  the  sober  man  for  what  the  mad  man  did,  thereby  making  tbem 
two  persons ;  which  is  somewhat  explained  by  our  way  of  speaking  m 
English,  when  we  say,  such  a  one  is  not  himself,  or  is  beside  himself; 
in  which  phrases  it  is  insinuated,  as  if  those  who  now,  or  at  least,  first 
used  them,  thought  that  self  was  changed,  the  self-same  person  was  do 
longer  in  that  man. 

§  21.  Difference  belvoeen  identity  of  man  and  person. — But  yet  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  Socrates,  the  same  indivifjual  mui,  sbould  be  two 
persons.  To  helpusalittleinthis,  we  must  consider  what  is  meant  by 
Socrates,  or  the  same  individual  man. 

First,  It  must  be  either  tbe  same  individual,  immaterial,  thinking  sub* 
stance ;  in  short,  the  same  numerical  soul,  and  nothing  else. 

Secondly,  Or  the  same  animal,  without  any  regard  to  an  immataial 
soul. 

Thirdly,  Or  tbe  same  immaterial  spirit  united  to  the  same  animal. 

Now,  take  which  of  these  suppositions  you  please,  it  is  impossible  lo 
make  personal  identity  to  consist  in  any  thing  but  consciousness ;  or 
reach  any  farther  than  that  does. 

For  by  the  firstofthem,it  must  be  allowed  possible,  that  a  man  bora 
of  different  women,  and  in  distant  times,  may  be  the  same  man.  Away 
of^  speaking,  which,  whoever  admits,  must  allow  it  possible  for  the  same 
man  to  be  two  distinct  persons,  as  any  two  that  have  lived  in  diffiscot 
ages,  without  the  knowledge  of  oneanotfaer's  thou^ts. 

By  the  second  and  third,  Socntes  in  ibis  lift,  and  af^  it,  cannot  be 
the  same  man,  any  way,  but  by  the  same  consciousness ;  and  ao  making 
human  identity  to  consist  in  the  same  thing  wherein  we  plac«  personal 
identity,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  allow  the.  same  man  to  be  ihe 
same  person.  But  then  tfaey  who  plal%  human  identity  in  conacioiis- 
ness  only,  and  not  in  something  else,  must  consider  how  tbey  will  make 
the  infant  Socrates  the  same  man  with  Socrates  afler  the  resan«ctioau 
But  whatsoever  tosome  men  makes  a  man,  and  consequently  the  aaoM) 
individual  naa,  wherein  perhaps  few  are  agreed,  perBona)  identity  can  by 
us  be  placed  in  nothing  but  consciousness  (which  is  that  nlooe  .which 
makes  what  we  call  self),  without  involving  us  in  great  absurdibM. 

^  22.  But  is  not  man,  drunk  and  sober,  tbe  sane  persoDf  why  else 
U  he  punished  for  the  fact  he  conuntts  when  drunk,  tbou^  he  be  never 
afterwards  txinscious  of  it  i  just  as  much  tbe  same  person,  aa  a  man  that 
walks,  and  doea  other  things  in  his  sleep,  is  the  same  person,  and  is 
answerable  for  any  mischief  he  shall  do  in  it.  Htmian  laws  punirii 
both  with  a  justice  suitable  to  their  way  of  knowledge ;  because,  in  daem 
cases,  they  cannot  distinguish  certainly  what  is  r^,  what  countarfot; 
anki  so  the  ignorance  in  drunkenness  or  sleep,  is  not  admitted  as  a  pk*> 
For  diough  punishnKul  be  annexed  to  peraonality,  and  penooaltty  to 
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coascioiuiiess,.anil  the  drunkard  perli^u  be  not  conscious  of  wbat.bje, 
did ;  jet  buman  judicatures  jusdy  puniefa  bim ;  because  tbe  fact  is ' 
proved  againit  bim,  but  want  of  coasciousDesi  csuitqt  be  proved  for 
um.  But  in  the  great  day,  wherein  tbe  wcrcls  of  all  bnu-ts  shall  be 
laid  open,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  think  no  cue  shalJ  be  made  to  answer 
for  what  be  knows  nothing  of;  but  shall  receive  his  doom,  his  cuu- 
•cience  accusing  or  excusing  hioi. 

§  23.  Coaxioumess  alone  makes  telf. — Nothing  but  consciousness 
can  unite  remote  existences  into  the  same  person,  the  identity  of  sub- 
stance will  not  do  it ;  for  whatever  substance  there  is,  however  framed, 
vitfaMit  consciousness,  there  is  no  person;  and  acarcassouy.be  a  person, 
■a  well  as  any  sort  of  substance  be  so,  without  coosciousness. 
'  Could  we  suppose  (wo  distinct  incommunicable  consciousnesses  act- 
ing the  same  body,  the  one  constantly  by  day,  the  other  by  night ;  and,  ' 
on  the  other  side,  the  same  consciousness,  acting  by  intervals,  two  dis> 
Imct  bodies ;  I  ask,  in  the  Brst  case,  whether  the  day  and  the  night  man 
would  not  be  two  as  .distinct  persons,  as  Socrates  and  Plato?  And 
Mother  in  the  second  case,  there  would  not  be  one  person  in  two 
distinct  bodies,  as  much  as  one  man  is  the  same  in  two  distinct  cloth- 
logs.  Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  say,  that  this  same,  and  thii  distiuct 
consdousDess  in  the  esses  above-mentioned,  is  owing  to  the  same  aud 
distinct  immaterial  substances,  bringing  it  with  them  to  those  bodies, 
which,  whether  true  or  no,  alters  not  the  case  ;  since  it  is  evident  the 
personal  indentily  would  equally  be  determined  by  the  consciousness, 
whether  that  consciousness  were  aiinexed  to  some  individual  imma- 
letial  substance  or  no.  For  granting  that  the  thinking  substance  ia 
man  must  be  necessarily  supposed  immaterial,  it  is  evident  that  imma- 
tntal  thinking  thing  may  sometimes  part  with  its  past  consciousness, 
and  be  restored  to  ii  again ;  as  appears  in  tbe  forgetfulness  men  often 
have  of  their  past  actions,  and  the  mind  many  times  recovers  the 
memory  of  a  past  consciousness,  which  it  had  lost  for  twenty  yeaia 
leather.  Make  these  intervals  of  memory  and  forgetfijiliiesB  to  take 
mr  turns  r^;ularty  by  da^  and  nigfat,  and  you  have  two  persons  with 
the  same  immaterial  spirit,  as  nuich  as  in  the  former  instance,  two 
persons  with  the  same  body.  So  that  self  is  not  determined  by  identity 
4r  diversity  of  substance,  which  it  caimot  be  sure  of,  but  only  by  identity 
of  consciousness. 

§  24.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  &e  substance  vdiereof  it  is  now  made 
np,  to  have  existed  formerly,  united  in  tbe  same  conscious  being ;  but 
CMHciouBness  removed,. that-Bubstance  is  no  more  itself,  or  makes  no 
more  a  paitof  it,  than  any  other  substance ;  as  is  evident  in  the  instatfce 
we  have  already  given  of  a  limb  cut  off,  of  whose  heat,  or  cold,  or  other 
afiections,  having  no  louga  any  consciousness,  it  is  no  more  of  a  man's 
■elf,  than  any  o^r  matter  of  the  universe.  In  Uke  manner,  it  will  be 
in  reference  to  any  immaterial  substance,  which  is  vmd  of  that  conscious- 
ness wbereby  I  am  myself  to  myself:  if  there  be  any  part  of  its  enist- 
,eiice  which  1  cannot,  upon  recollection,  join  with  that  present  consci- 
ouaness  whereby  I  am  now  myself,  it  is  in  diat  part  of  its  existence 
Bo  more  myself,  than  any  other  iounaterial  being.  For  whatsoever  apy 
e  h»  thought  or  done,  which  I  cannot  recollect,  aitd  by  my 

'«  '; i.v,^H«le 
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eoDsciousncn  mske  my  own  thongbt  aod  aclioo,  it  will  no  mote  bdoog 

to  me,  whether  b  pwtof  me  thought  or  did  it,  than  if  it  hid  been  tbonght 
or  done  by  any  other  immaterial  bein^  any  where  existing. 

^  85.  I  agree,  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  this  consaousneia  it 
■nnexed  to,  aod  the  affection  of,  mie  individuBl  immaterial  subatance. 

But  let  Dten,  ticcordii^  to  their  diverse  hypotheses,  resolve  of  tlut  as 
they  please.  This  every  iotelligent  beii^,  sensible  of  faappineas  or 
misery,  must  grant,  that  there  is  something  that  is  himself,  that  he  is 
concerned  for,  and  would  have  happy  ;  that  his  self  has  existed  in  ■ 
continued  duration  more  than  one  instant,  and  therefore  it  is  posaiUt 
may  eiist,  as  it  has  done,  months  bimI  yean  to  come,  withont  aay 
certain  bounds  to  be  set  to  its  duration ,-  and  may  be  the  same  self,  hy 
the  same  conscioiMQess,  continued  on  for  the  6iture.  And  thus,  by  hu 
consciousness,  he  finds  himself  to  be  the  same  self  which  did  sudi  or 
such  an  action  sotue  years  since,  by  which  he  ctHnes  to  be  happy  or 
miserable  now.  In  all  which  account  of  self,  the  same  numerical  sub* 
■lance  is  tiot  considered  as  making  the  same  self.  But  the  same  coo* 
tinned  consciousness,  in  which  several  substances  may  have  been  united, 
and  again  separated  from  it,  which,  whilst  they  continued  in  a  vital 
union  with  that  wherein  this  consciousness  then  resided,  made  a  put 
of  that  same  self.  Thus  any  part  of  our  bodies  viuUy  united  to  that 
which  is  consciouB  in  us,  makes  a  part  of  ourselves ;  but  upon  aepan- 
lion  from  the  vital  union,  by  which  Ibet  consciousness  is  communicated, 
diat  wfaidi  a  moment  since  was  part  of  ourselves,  is  now  no  more  say 
Uian  a  part  of  another  man's  self  is  part  of  me ;  and  it  is  not  impossibly 
but  in  a  litde  time  may  become  a  real  part  of  another  person.  And 
so  we  have  the  same  numerical  substance  become  a  part  of  two  dif- 
ferent petvoos ;  and  the  same  person  preserved  under  the  change  of 
various  substancea.  Could  we  suppose  any  spirit  wholly  stripped  of 
all  its  memory  or  consciousness  (rf  past  actions,  as  we  find  our  minda 
always  are  of  a  great  part  of  ours,  and  sometimes  of  them  all,  the  unioa 
or  separatiDB  of  such  a  spiritual  substance  vrould  make  no  variatina  of 
personal  identity,  any  more  than  (hat  of  any  particle  of  matter  doeSk 
Any  snbstaDce  vitally  united  to  the  present  thinking  \xm%,  is  a  part  oi 
that  very  same  self,  which  now  is  :  any  thing  united  to  it  by  a  cooaci- 
OHsness  of  former  actions,  makes  also  a  part  of  the  same  aelf,  iriiich  i» 
the  same  bodi  then  and  now. 

§  iS.  PertoH,  a/oreiuic  term. — Person,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  nanae 
tot  &a  self.  Wherever  a  man  finds  what  he  calls  himself,  there.  I 
think,  another  may  say  is  the  same  person.  It  is  a  forensic  tern,  a^ 
propriating  actions  and  their  merit ;  and  so  belongs  only  to  intelhgeat 
agents  capable  of  a  law,  and  happiness  and  misery.  This  pfrwMsality 
extends  itself  beyond  present  existence  to  what  is  past,  only  by  coasci- 
ousneas,  whereby  it  becomes  concerned  and  accountable,  owns  mhI 
imputes  to  itself  past  actions,  just  apon  the  same  groond,  and  for  tbe 
aame  reasoa,  tfast  it  does  tbe  present.  All  which  is  founded  is  a  ooo- 
cem  for  happiness,  the  unavoidable  concomitant  of  consciousness,  th^ 
which  is  consdous  «f  pleasure  and  pain,  desiring  that  that  self  that  is 
conscicos,  should  be  nappy.  And  dierefmie  whatever  past  actiaBs  it 
cannot  rapmcSe  or  ^propriate  to  that  present  sdf  b;  o 
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it  can  be  no  laore  coacemed  in,  tbiB  if  they  had  never  been  dooe  i  anl 
to  reeare  pleasure  or  pain,  i.  e.  reward  or  pwaabmeiit,  on  dm  aeconnt 
of  an;  such  action,  ij  all  one  aa  to  be  msde  faapp;  or  iniwraUe  in  ila 
fint  being,  without  any  demerit  at  all.  For  supposing  a  man  puniiifaed 
now  far  what  he  had  done  in  another  life,  whereof  he  could  be  made 
to  bare  no  cmsciouaDess  at  all,  what  difierence  is  there  between  that 
pODishment,  and  being  created  miserBble  i  And  therefore  confonaabla 
to  this,  the  apostle  teUs  u«,  that  at  the  great  day,  when  every  one  shall 
"  receive  sccordii^  to  bia  doings,  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shaii  be  laid 
open."  The  sentence  shall  be  Justified  by  the  consciousness  all  persona 
Aall  have,  Ast  they  diemselves,  in  what  bodies  soever  they  appear,  or 
what  substances  soever  diat  consciousness  adheres  to,  are  the  same  that 
committed  those  actions,  and  deserve  that  punishment  for  tfaem. 

§  S7.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  hsve,  in  treating  of  this  subject, 
made  some  auppositioiis  that  will  look  strange  to  some  readers,  and 
possibly  they  are  ao  in  themselves :  but  yet,  I  think,  they  are  such  as 
are  pardonable  in  this  ignorance  we  are  in  of  the  nature  of  that  thiolung 
thit^  that  is  in  us,  and  which  we  look  on  as  ourselves.  Did  we  know 
what  it  was,  or  bow  it  was  tied  to  a  certain  system  of  fleeting  anund 
surita ;  or  whether  it  could  or  could  not  perform  its  operations  of 
thinking  snd  memory  out  of  a  body  organised  as  ours  is ;  and  whether 
it  has  pleased  God  that  do  one  such  spirit  ^11  ever  be  united  to  any 
but  one  such  body,  upon  the  right  constitution  of  whose  organs  its 
Atemoiy  should  depend,  we  might  see  the  absurdity  of  some  of  those 
supposidons  I  have  made.  But  taking,  as  we  oithuarily  now  do  (in 
die  dark  concerning  these  matters),  the  soul  of  a  man,  for  an  inuna- 
terial  substance,  iadependent  from  matter,  and  indifferent  alike  to  it  all, 
there  can,  from  the  nature  of  diings,  be  no  absurdity  at  all  to  suppose 
dnt  the  same  soul  may,  at  different  times,  be  united  to  different  bodies, 
and  with  them  make  up,  for  that  time,  one  mau  :  as  well  as  we  sup-, 
poae  a  part  of  a  sheep's  body  yesterday,  should  be  a  part  of  a  man's 
body  to-morrow,  and  m  that  union  make  a  vital  part  of  Metiboeus  him- 
self, as  well  as  it  did  of  his  ram. 

§28.  The  d0cully  Jrom  Hi  we  of  name$. — To  conclude:  whatever 
substance  begins  to  exist,  it  must,  during  its  existence,  necessarily  be 
the  same :  whatever  compositions  of  substances  begin  to  exist,  during 
dse  union  of  those  substances,  the  concrete  must  be  the  same :  what- 
aoever  mode  begins  to  exist,  during  its  existence,  it  is  the  same :  and 
so  if  the  composition  be  of  distinct  substances,  and  different  modes,  the 
same  rule  holds.  Whereby  it  will  appear,  that  the  difficulty  or  ob- 
scnrity  that  has  been  about  this  matter,  rather  rises  fnm  the  names  til 
used,  than  from  any  obscurity  in  things  themselves.  For  whatever 
makes  the  specific  idea,  to  which  the  name  is  applied,  if  that  klea  be 
steadily  kept  to,  the  distinction  of  any  thing  into  the  same,  and  divers, 
will  easily  be  coaceived,  and  there  cai>  arise  do  doubt  about  it. 

§  29.  CoiUinued  existence  maket  idenlily. — For  supposing  a  raliond 
atHiit  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  easy  to  know  what  is  the  same  man, 
nz.,  the  same  spirit,  whether  separate  or  in  a  body,  wiQ  be  ihe  same 
mta.  Supposmg  a  ratitmat  spirit  vitally  united  to  a  body  of  a  certain 
confonnauon  of  parts  to  make  a  man,  whilst  that  rational  sjurit,  with 
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that  vital  confonnfltioii  of  parts,  though  continued  m  a  Seetiog  suc- 
ceanve  body,  remains,  it  irill  be  the  same.  But  if  to  any  one  the  idea 
of  a  man  be  but  tlia  vital  union  of  parts  in  a  certain  shape  ;  as  long  as 
that  vital  union  and  shape  remain  in  a  concrete  no  otherwise  the  same, 
but  by  a  continued  succession  of  fleeting  particles,  it  vill  be  the  same 
man.  For  whatever  be  the  composition  whereof  the  complex  idea  is 
made,  whenever  existence  makes  it  one  particular  thing  under  any  denc^ 
mination,  the  same  existence  continued,  preserves  it  the  same  indi- 
vidual under  the  same  denomination.* 

*  The  doctriiN  of  idenllty  ind  dmrul;  contained  ia  lliii  cinpur,  (he  Biihop  «f  Woi- 
ontCT  pretoDda  to  be  inconilitent  nilli  the  doclrinei  of  the  Chrutiui  hilh,  concerning  the 
relDireclion  or  the  dead.  Hliwaj  of  irguing  from  it,  »  thi* :  he  m;i,  "The  reuon  oiFbe- 
tiering  (he  iMometion  of  Ibe  unM  bodj,  upon  Bfr.  Loche'i  gionnd),  '■•  fcom  the  idea  of 
identitj."  To  which  our  liatbor*  iniKera:  "Give  me  leive,  my  lord,  Id  mj,  Ibil  tho 
Kiion  of  beliering  nn;  irticle  of  the  Chriitlto  faith  (inch  u  yoni  lordifaip  ii  hen  ipeakina 
of)  to  me,  ind  upon  roT  gronndi,  ii  iti  being  a  part  of  dlrine  lenlalloni  upon  thii  ground 
I  belicied  it,  before  I  either  writ  that  ehipler  of  idenlit<r  and  dinnilj,  aod  before  I  ever 
tboaght  of  tboM  pfopoailioni  nhich  joar  lordihip  qnoletoat  of  that  chapter  i  and,  apon  Uie 
aame  (round,  I  belieTe  it  iiill ;  and  not  from  mj  idea  of  idrntilf .  Thia  •ijiag  of  jour 
lordtbTp'i,  thereftire,  being  a  propoiitjon  neither  >elf-eiidat,  not  allowed  bj  me  to  be  troe, 
rmahu  to  be  prarad.  9o  that  jour  finndatioD  tailing,  all  yoor  large  iBpeiativctiue  built 
thenon.  comei  to  nothing. 

"  But,  mj  lord,  before  we  go  aaj  faitber,  I  craTe  leaTo  bomblj  to  leproml  to  jonr  lord- 
altip,  that  I  Iboo^ht  ion  oadertaok  to  malte  ont,  that  aj  notion  of  ideai  wai  incanalatent 
with  tba  artklei  of  {he  Cbiiatiao  faith.  But  that  which  vonr  lotdahip  inilancei  in  here,  ii 
not.  (bat  I  j«t  know,  an  artide  of  the  Chriitian  faith.  The  ceaarrection  of  the  dead,  I  so- 
knowledge  to  be  an  article  of  tike  Chiiitian  faith :  bat  (hat  the  naarrection  of  the  tame 
bodj,  in  jDut  lordihip'i  aenie  of  the  >ame  body,  it  an  article  of  the  Chriitian  faith,  ii  what, 
I  confeu,  I  do  not  yet  know. 

"  In  the  New  Teatameiit  (wherein,  I  (hinh,  are  contained  all  (he  articlet  of  llie  Chriitiut 
faith)  1  find  oor  Sa*ioor,  and  the  apoitlet,  to  pieacb  the  remrrection  of  the  dead,  and  Ibe 
iTiUTiection  from  the  dead,  in  many  places ;  but  1  do  not  rroienibei  an;  place,  where  iba 
marrectian  of  Ibe  lame  body  it  lo  nnch  h  mentioned.  Nay,  which  ii  very  remarkable  fai 
the  caw,  I  do  not  remenber  in  any  placa  of  the  New  Teitameot  (where  the  general  leni- 
RGtion  at  the  lut  day  ia  ipoken  of),  any  auoh  expreuion  aa  the  retatrection  of  the  body, 
nnch  len  of  (he  ume  body. 

"  I  lay  the  general  reinrreetion  at  (he  last  day ;  becanae.  where  die  resorrection  of  eoiae 
panicdar  penona,  preMndy  apon  oor  Sa>loar'i  icmneetion,  la  mentioned,  tbe  wordi  are,^ 
'  Tbe  gram  wem  opened,  and  many  bodiei  of  aaints,  which  alept,  aroic,  and  came  oat  of 
tbe  gniet,  after  hia  reanrtection,  and  went  iaio  the  Holy  City,  and  appeand  to  many  :'  of 
wbkh  pecoliai  way  oftpeakhig  of  (hia  rcturreetion,  Ibe  paiaage  Itaelf  giieiareaaoD  lu  tbeae 
worda, '  appeared  to  many,' i.e.  Iboae  who  alept  appeared,  ao  as  lobe  known  to  be  risen.  Bnt 
thia  could  not  be  known,  unless  they  brought  with  Ihem  the  cTidence,  that  they  were  thoee 
who  bad  been  dead  ;  wliereof  there  were  these  two  proufa,  their  graTCj  wore  opened,  utd 
their  bediea  not  only  gone  oat  of  them,  but  appeared  to  be  tba  tame  to  tboae  who  had 
koDwn  Iben  fomnly  aliie,  and  knew  them  lo  be  dead  and  buried.  For  if  they  had  been 
thote  wlio  had  been  dead  so  long,  lliat  all  who  knew  Ihem  once  aiiTe,  were  now  gone,  (hoie 
tbwbamtbeyappetndmi|(ht  haie  known  (hero  lobe  men  ;  hut  could  not  have  known  they 
wen  rieen  fnim  the  dead,  beeanae  they  never  knew  ihey  had  been  dead.  All  that  by  tbdt 
appearing  tbeycoald  ha*ekiiown,*ai,  they  were  so  many  liiinK  ttraogen,  of  whole  resnr- 
reclion  Ibey  Icnew  nothing.  Il  wai  necniary,  therefore,  that  Ihcy  iboald  come  in  such 
bodies,  at  might  in  nnke  and  aiie,  ice.  appear  lo  be  ihe  same  (bey  had  before,  that  the* 
night  be  known  to  those  of  their  acquaintance,  whom  they  appeared  to.  Aad  it  it  probable 
they  wcie  inch  as  were  newly  dead,  whose  bodies  were  not  yet  ditaolTed  and  diitipated; 
•  and,  Iherefore,  i(ii  particularly  aaid  here  (differently  from  what  it  said  of  the  general  rcant- 
reclioa)  that  iheli  bodiei  arose ;  because  Ihey  were  Ihe  aaoM,  that  were  then  lying  in  tlwT 
gravea,  tbe  moment  before  they  rote. 

"  But  yoor  lordahlp  endeaniurt  lo  proie  it  matt  be  the  aame  body  i  and  let  us  gnnt  that 

y'our  lordship,  nay,  and  olheri  loo,  think  yon  bate  prored  it  nuat  be  the  aame  body  ;  wHI 

yon,  tbetefoie,  My,  thai  he  holdt  what  ii  inconitatent  with  an  article  of  failh,  who  baring 

never  seen  thia,  yoor  lordahip'i  inlaq>reMtioa^  the  actiptarc,  nor  your  reasons  for  Ibe  auae 

■  In  Ua  OM  letter  to  the  Kahop  oS  Worcetler.  »  Matt.  u«ii.  5S,  &3. 
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bodj,  in  f  Dur  teiue  ot  oma  body ;  or,  if  be  hu  leeo  then,  jel  not  undeMandiiig  ifwm,  or 
■Qt  petceiTing  tfae  fans  cf  them,  brlicTC*  whd  the  Kripiuie  propmei  to  hiui,  *u.  'That 
■t  the  Jul  diy,  tfae  dead  ifaail  be  nlied,'  willmt  determiiiing  Khelher  it  ifaall  be  with  the 

"  I  koow  jDor  lordttaip  prctendi  not  to  erect  jonr  particular  interprctitioni  of  icriptDre 
kilo  aiticlei  o(  (ailh.  And  if  joo  do  not,  be  that  belicTea  the  dead  (ball  b«  raised,  belicraa 
that  article  of  failb  which  tbe  •ciiplnre  prapoaei ;  and  canaot  be  accoied  uf  huldiDg  an; 
tbing  inconaiilenl  with  it,  if  it  tbould  happen,  Ibat  what  he  hold*  ii  incoaiiitent  wi£  an- 
other propoailion,  via.  '  That  the  dead  ahatl  be  niied  wilb  tbe  tame  boHlci,'  in  joui  lord- 
Wiip'i  aeOH,  which  I  do  not  Gad  propoaed  in  Holy  Writ  a*  an  attide  of  faith. 

•■  But  joar  lardthi|)  argDC*,  It  mait  be  the  aaoie  body ;  irbicli,  a>  yon  explain  aama 
body,*  ii  not  the  lame  iiidiTidualparticlei  of  matter  which  were  united  al  tbe  point  uf  death; 
■or  the  aame  partidei  of  matler  thai  the  liaiiei  had  at  the  time  of  the  commiaiion  ot  bk 
aina:  but  that  il'muil  be  the  tame  material  mbiUnee  which  waa  eitally  united  to  the  loal 
ben;  i.  e.  ai  I  andentaad  it,  the  aaine  indiTidual  paniclei  of  datterirbicb  wereiODe  tinw 
or  other  daring  hit  lire  here  (ilally  united  to  hii  loul. 

"  Your  Brat  arganteni  to  prava  tliat  il  mnil  be  the  aame  bod*,  in  ibii  aenw  of  the  fame 
body,  11  uken  from  theae  wordi  of  oar  Sarioor,*  'All  that  are  in  the  graTCt,  diall  bear  1^ 
Toicc,  and  ifaall  come  forth  :'<  from  whence  your  lordihip  argoea,  thai  theae  wold), '  All  that 
are  ■■  Ibeil  graTCa,'  relate  to  no  olliec  labMuice  than  wbit  wat  united  to  (be  loul  in  life; 
becaoae,  '  a  different  lubilance  cannot  be  aaid  lobe  in  the  gravei,  and  iDComeautoflheni.' 
Which  worda  of  your  tordihip't,  if  Ihey  proie  any  thing,  pruTe  that  the  toul.  too.  ii  lodged 
ia  Ibe  grare.  and  railed  oat  of  it  at  the  lait  day.  For  your  lordihip  aayi,  '  Can  a  different 
aubatance  be  taid  to  be  in  the  gra*ei,  and  come  out  of  lliem  f  >o  that,  according  tu  thii  in- 
tarprelation  of  (bete  wordi  of  our  Saviour, '  no  nlher  inbaUnce  being  raiacd,  tiut  what  heara 
bi>  Toicc ;  and  no  other  lUbalanCB  hearing  fail  voice,  bat  what  being  callod,  cornea  oat  of 
the  gTBTC ;  and  do  other  antMtance  coming  out  of  the  grave,  but  what  wai  in  tbe  grava ;' 
any  one  mud  conclude,  Ibal  the  (oul,  nnlea)  It  be  in  the  grave,  will  make  no  part  oF  tbe 
penon  that  it  railed,  unleaa,  atyonr  lordihip  argaei  against  me,'  you  can  make  il  out,  that 
■  nbatance  which  never  waa  In  Ibe  grave,  may  come  out  of  it,  or  thai  tlie  loal  ii  no  lub- 

I,  another  thing  that  will  make  any  one  doubt, 
□ai'i  irurdi,  be  aecctuuily  to  be  received  ka 
.  ^  .  uily  reconciled  lo  your  lay  mg,*  you  do  not 
■wan  by  Ibe  tame  body.  Die  tame  iudividoal  parliclei  which  were  aniied  at  the  point  of 
death.  And  yet  by  Ihii  interprelation  of  our  Saviour't  wordi,  yuu  can  mean  no  other  par- 
tidei bul  >Bch  a*  were  united  al  the  poini  of  death ;  became  you  mean  no  other  lubilaacc 
bat  what  coowa  out  of  the  grave ;  and  no  iniittance,  no  pirliclet  come  out,  tou  lay,  bul 
what  were  in  (he  grave;  and  1  think  your  lordihip  wlil  not  >ty,  Ihat  the  particiH  that  wen 
aeparale  from  tbe  body  by  penpiralion  before  the  point  of  death,  were  laid  op  in  the  grave. 

"  Bat  your  lordihip,  1  find,  hatananiwer  lo  thii,  vii.'Thatby  comparing  (bit  with  other 
ptacea,  you  find  that  the  wordt  (of  our  Savionr  abuie  quoted)  are  to  be  nndenlood  of  Iba 
aabaUiice  oTlhe  body,  to  which  tbe  tool  wat  anited,  and  not  lo  (1  luppoie  yvor  lordtldp 
writ,  of)  theae  individual  particlei,  i.  e.  Uiote  individual  partjclea  that  are  in  the  grave  at 
(be  returrection.  tar  »  they  muat  be  read,  to  make  your  iordtbip't  lenie  entire,  and  lo 
Ibe  piarpoae  of  your  aniwer  here  ;  and  then,  melbmks,  thii  tiit  lenie  of  oni  Saviour't  worda 
gi*ea  by  your  lordihip,  wtiolly  overturn)  the  leote  wliich  we  have  given  of  them  above, 
wbeic,  boa  (bote  woidt,  yon  preai  tbe  belief  of  the  retnirectioo  of  the  lame  body,  by  Ibia 
alnng  argoaMSl,  that  a  aubataDce  could  not,  upon  bearlug  (be  voice  of  Chiiat,  come  out  of 
Ibe  grave,  wlucb  wa>  never  in  the  grave.  There  (a>  fat  ai  I  can  undentand  your  wtudi) 
yoor  lotd^p  argaei,  that  our  Saiiour'i  worda  are  to  be  undentood  of  the  partidei  in  tiiB 
grave,  unleai,  at  yoarkrdihip  layi,  one  can  make  out,  that  a  lutntance  whicb  never  waim 
the  grave  may  coma  out  of  ic  And  bve,  your  kirdihip  eipitiily  uyi, '  lliat  aur  Savioar*! 
word*  ara  to  be  Ukdeittood  of  tbe  inhilaoce  of  (hat  body,  to  which  (he  loul  waa  (at  any 
tbae)  anited,  and  not  lo  tfaoM  individual  partidei  that  are  in  tbe  grave,'  Which  put  toge- 
ther teem  lo  me  (o  aay.  That  our  Satiour'i  wurdi  are  to  be  undentood  of  tlioie  partidea 
only  which  are  in  the  grave,  and  not  of  tboie  paclidei  only  which  are  in  (lie  grave,  but  of 
sthen  alao,  wliich  have  at  any  lime  bee  n  vitally  nailed  to  Ibe  tool,  bul  never  were  in  tba 
grave. 

"  Tbe  iieat  teil  your  lordihip  bring*  to  make  tbe  reiurrecUon  of  the  aame  body  m  your 
aenM,  an  article  of  faith,  are  theie  wordi  of  St.  Paul  ;I  '  For  we  man.  all  appear  befoia  Ike 
jadgmenl-ieal  of  Chiiit,  thai  every  one  may  recmie  th«  thing*  done  in  hit  body,  accoidiog 
to  Ihat  he  bath  done,  whether  il  be  good  oi  bad.'  To  which  your  lordihip  lubjoint*  Ibii 
queatiou;  'Can  thete  wordi  be  underalood  of  any  atber  uaterial  luhtUnce,  bat  that  body 
in  which  tbew  Ihlop  were  doneV  Aniwer:  A  man  may  tuipeod  liit  determining  tbe  meaOf 
•  Second  aniwer.  *•  John,  v.  18,  t9.  '  Second  aniwi-r.  '  Ibid. 

•Ibid.  'Ibid.  •  I  Cur.  r.  10.  >■  Sacood  aniwer. 
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lag  of  tbc  ■puHle  to  be,  liiat  a  linBei  iball  (ufffrfor  b»  tin*,  in  lbs  (cry  mdc  bodj  slienn 
becommillnl  iheni ;  beciuK  SL  Paul  doeaDot  w;  be  iliidl  have  thever^  aanc  bodj  vbes 
be  laStn,  ibat  be  had  iiheii  be  tinned,  llie  apostle  taj>>  indeed,  done  id  hit  bodj.  Th* 
bod;  he  had,  aud  did  Ihingi  in,  at  Iitb  or  liflern,  was,  no  doabt,  bii  bod;,  at  much  aiihal 
wUch  be  did  ibingt  in  at  6ftj,  »ai  hit  body,  though  bit  bodj  wne  not  Ihe  lery  nmtboij 
allbete  diffMent  agei;  and  to  will  ihe  body.wliich  hcihall  haie  after  the  murtetlMB,  M 
fait  body,  though  it  be  not  Ihe  Tcry  tame  wiiii  that  which  be  bad  at  five,  or  fifteen,  or  fifty. 
He  thatnt  ibrreicarcUbtaliean  the  wheel,  fotamurdei  becamniitted  atlwealj,  ii  (xinitbei 
foi  what  be  did  in  hii  body, though  the  body  he  bai,  i.e.  hit  body  m  ihreEKjn*.  benultba 
tame,  i.  e.  nude  up  of  tbe  sanie  indi*idual  parlicln  of  matter,  that  that  body  waa  which kn 
ted  foil;  yean  before.  When  ,vout  lordihip  ba>  molied  wilb  yoanclf,  wfaatlbatiane 
innitaUe  he  is  which  at  tbe  lait  judgment  shall  receive  the  Ihingi  done  in  bit  body,  joM 
Indihip  will  eaiily  see,  that  the  bod^  he  had  when  an  eaibryo  in  the  womb,  when  a  cbiU 
playing  in  coalt,  when  a  nan  murying  ■  wife,  and  when  bed-rid  dying  of  a  eoatnmpUon, 
and  at  last,  which  be  sfaall  ba«e  after  bis  letnrrection,  are  cadi  of  them  bit  bady,  tboagb 
neither  of  them  be  the  same  body,  the  one  with  Ihe  other. 


It  farther,  to  your  lordship's  qucalioii,  ■  Can  these  words  be  asderslaod  of  any  ol 
Baiertsl  lubilaDce,  bat  that  body  in  wUch  these  tbingi  were  done  J'  I  answer,  TheHWc 
of  Si.  Paul  may  be  ondentood  of  another  material  inbstaBce  than  that  body  in 


„-     e,  becanie  yoadorditip  leaches  me,  and  ^ivet  me  a  strong  reason  to  toun- 

daratand  them.  Yonrloidthipiays,*'  ThalydU  donotaay  the  same  padicten  of  mslter.  which 
the  linnei  had  at  the  TCiy  time  of  the  Dommiuion  of  his  sini,  shail  be  raised  jt  the  last  dtj.' 
And  your  lordship  giret  Uiiiitaton  for  it)l>  ■  For  then  a  lung  linnar  must  have  a  vast  body. 
eoDsidering  Ibe  continued  spending  of  particles  by  peiipiration.'  Now,  my  lord,  if  iheapo* 
ttle'a  words,  as  y oar  lordship  wouid  arj^e,  cannot  he  andentood  of  any  other  material  tab- 
ilance,  but  tliit  body  in  which  thesa  things  were  done ;  and  no  body,  upoo  the  remOTal  or 
eliange  of  lome  of  the  paniclei,  thai  at  any  time  made  it  up,  it  the  same  material  soliaianca 
oi  the  taoe  body  ;  it  will,  I  think,  tiieoce  follow,  that  either  the  sinner  Diuai  have  all  Ihi 
tame  indiridaal  partidet  ritally  united  to  his  loul  Mheo  he  i<  laiscd,  that  he  had  ticaUy 
■niled  to  hia  tool  when  be  linited  ;  ot  elie  St.  Panl't  word*  bera,  cannot  be  undenlood  ta 
■Daan  tbe  tame  body  in  which  the  things  were  done.  For  if  there  were  other  pariiclet  if 
nutter  in  the  body,  wherein  Ihe  things  were  done,  than  in  that  which  is  raited,  that  which 
is  taised  cannot  be  Ibe  Bamc  body  in  which  they  were  done :  nnleta  that  alone,  which  baa 
JMt  all  Ihe  tame  individual  panicles  when  any  action  ia  done,  being  the  tanie  body  whereil 

dnne,  canbe  Ibe  tsnc  body  wheretu  it  was  done  ;  which  it,  in  effect,  to  make  ibelanwbD^y 
taiae rimes  to  he  Ihe  same,  and  somelimet  not  tbe  tame. 

"Yoar  lonbhip  Ihniki  it  suffices  to  make  the  tante  body  to  have  not  all,  bat  no  ethet 
{Mfticle*  of  matter,  bat  inch  as  were  some  time  or  other,  vitally  united  to  tbe  soul  before :  b«( 
inch  a  body,  made  up  of  part  of  Ihe  paitictea  some  time  or  other  vitally  united  to  Ihe  teal. 
it  no  more  the  sane  body,  wherein  the  actions  were  done,  in  the  diitnnt  partt  of  the  W 
aJDnei'i  life,  than  that  ia  the  same  body  in  which  a  quarter,  or  half,  or  tlHee  qnaileii  of  tb* 
tame  particles,  that  made  it  np,  are  wanting.  For  ciample,  a  tinner  has  acted  here  in  ba 
body  a  bondred  years  ;  be  is  raised  at  the  last  day,  but  with  what  body  ?  Tbe  ■!"«,  >^* 
yoiu  -lordship,  that  he  acted  in ;  because  St  Faal  says,  be  mittt  receive  the  tfainp  doaa  ■ 
Us  body.  Whattbererore,  mast  hia  body  at  Ibe  reiarrection  consist  of?  MattitceBiist*f 
all  the  panictea  of  matter  that  have  ever  been  vitally  united  to  bis  toal !  For  they,  ia  "^ 
ceasion,  liave  all  of  them  made  op  hii  body,  wherein  he  did  Ihete  things  :  '  No,'  fJ*??? 
lordship,!  '  that  would  make  hit  body  too  vtit ;  it  suScet  tu  make  the  tarae  body  io  "^^ 
tba  Ihingt  were  done,  that  it  conusts  of  some  of  the  particles,  and  no  other,  but  such  at 
were,  some  time,  daring  hit  life,  vitally  united  to  his  lOuL'  fiutaceoidingto  thiiaccoMh 
his  body  at  the  reHrreciion  being,  as  your  lordihip  aeena  to  limit  it,  near  ijie  same  tiia  '' 
waa  in  aome  part  of  his  liCe,ii  will  be  no  more  the  aame  body  in  which  the  Ihingt  were  done 
in  the  distant  parti  of  his  life,  than  thai  is  Ibe  tame  body,  in  which  half  or  three  quarters.c' 
more,  of  Ihe  individual  matter  that  then  made  it  up,  it  now  wtating.  For  eiimple.  ■«'  ■>" 
hody  at  fifty  years  old,  consist  of  a  million  of  pails ;  five  hundred  thauwnd  at  leattof  tboH 
liarti  will  be  different  from  thcae  which  made  up  his  body  at  Kn  yean,  and  at  a  '<■"''**"' 
So  that  to  Ulte  the  numerical  particles  that  made  up  hit  body  at  lifty,  or  any  otbei  '"^ 
of  his  life,  or  to  gather  ihem  ptomiicuontly  out  of  those  which  at  different  limes  ^*^^ 
eesiively  been  vitally  united  to  his  toul,lheywill  no  more  make  Ihe  same  body.whidi  j™ 
his,  irbciEin  some  of  hi.  actnns  were  done,  than  that  U  the  tame  body,  whibb  bu  *"'^'~t 
tiie  aaaia  paiiiolet ;  and  yet  all  your  lordthip't  argameut  bete  for  the  aanw  body,  i*i  ^"^"S 
St.  Fanl  say*,  il  nuitl  be  his  body  in  which  these  things  wen  done  ;  wbicb  it  could  BolDe 
if  any  othei  subMaace  were  joined  W  it,  i.  o.  if  any  wSei  particle*  of  Batwr  nl^  "P 
body,  which  wee  not  vitally  nniled  to  the  anal  wban  the  action  wai  daae.  -..n 

"  Again  your  [oidsbip  says,'  '  That  you  do  not  tay  the  moM  individBal  particlH  L*""* 
>  Seoood  auwer.  ^Ibid.  <Ibid,  o  IbU- 
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■ika  ap  Om  hftg  U  lb*  iwartartion]  wkicfa  «m  luitad  mt  lh«  pain)  of  dtBlh.foT  DwKBwt 
be  •  fTMt  dicrMiM  U  tbeu  in  ■  lining  diMBM,  M  it  ■  Ui  naa  bill  isto  a  eaMWH>tk«.' 
•cuMc,  It  U  lituljr,  jour  Iwdihip  (binlu,  Umm  pwtictu  of  ■  dKNpH,  mMed,  wiUarai 
b*4y,  wouM  be  loo  fcw,_M  noGt,  to  Btka  Mcb  >  pluisp,  ilni«g..Tigareii*,waU'HMd  bodj, 
Mhiui  ptMMd  jouflotdibiplD  praponianavt  Iniow  lhOBfblilonwnat(b*N««ntcliaBi 
ud,  ibvciuie,  «MK  uaall  p«f  lion  of  the  pirUcIri  fonMilj  nolwd  Wulljr  lo  ibai  wu'i  muI, 
•ball  btiauHuucd  lu  makt  op  hii  bod;  lo  tbe.bolkjouf  lotdfUpjadgeitoaiMianI;  bni 
IM  ptMat  ptit  at  then  ihtll  be  kft  oat,  to  *iKiid  iIm  naking  bi>  W;  nota  *aM  th^ 

ElonkUp  Ibiaki  *ill  be  fit,  at  appear*  bj  Ibac.^oDr  lordibip'i  wardi  ioiBedkld;  bt 
^  tia.  ;■  ■  That  jau  do  net  m;  the  nme  particle*  Ibe  aionei  bad  at  tb*  jaj  tine  of 

: —  gf  1^  ij„  .  [„,  1^^^  ,  i^g  u^Bcr  muM  bava  a  >a>t  body.' 

o-p™*. 

wTiiaU] 

i  toitiMitafci  up  biabody  of  that  liae,  aad  proMrtion, 

bodleaat  tbe  ttaarrectioni  Or,  uuit  we  bcUe>a  be  NMl  tanaia  coaleu 
aad  Ibat  yet  iMpccfn;!  bodv,  te  aletaily,  bacauae  U  i*  an 


;t  bodv,  te  aletaUr,  bai 
micia  af  faith  to  believe  (be  raaomectioa  of  Ibe  Ten  MBebocfy,  i.  e.  aada  iq>  of  only 
__^i.. ^__.  .. ,._.. .._j  ^  ..._  ._j|f  Y-"<-  '■ ■     ■  '■ 

>>ody,' 
biye,  djiog  io  Ibe  mats  nagrba  ray  little,  im  iha  tbeauodtfa  part  of  any 


loa  of  Ibe  niy  mi  ,  . 

tally  nailed  ID  tbe  aeal  f  Tor  if  it  be  m,  m  year  lordafaip  aayi,* 

Tb«t  IHe  w  iba  leaidt  of  tbe  UMoa  of  aoal  and  body,' il  will  bilow,  thai  Ibe  bod^  of  aa  eB> 


vlhw^ba  iial  eotwepaioa  aadbeginniagoffDrmatiOB,ilhail)fc,  aad' life  U  the  i»- 
idt  *f  Ibe  maton  of  the  aoal  with  the  body  ;'  aa  eubryo,  thai  ahaJI  die  cither  by  Ibe  BOtioMly 
daatb  of  ibe  «otber^«r  byanjpiotber  ac«Kical,prewatly  aflec  ilbailife.oinai,  ae«ordingU 
jOBf  lonbbip't  docuior.  remain  a  nan,  aatanaaeb  lon^lo  atemilj  ;  becauM  Ibi  mart  mit 
fwlirJn  of  BtailCfi  fMiKrly  nailed  tobiaM>Bl,t«iiialuibiiBbiggcc,  andaootharcan  beiaade 
Mc  of  to  Ibat  paifiOMi  Ihuugh  *hat  gteater  ooagniily  tba  aoal  balh  with  any  paitidai  of 
WilOt  whK^  wtn  oaoe  *iu4iy  aMtcd  lo  k,  but  an  >ow  aa  no  longer,  Iban  it  halh  wild 
pHtklai  of  mallcT  which  it  waa  MTCr  anited  lo,  woald  be  krd  te  deleraiiM,  if  that  abeUd 
WdeiaMded. 

''  Bjr  ifecae,  Md  Mt  a  few  Mbei  tbe  lit 
tenl^^,  aed  tba  CbiiiiiaD  doetrkie, 
iboaliiie  reumctktii  of  dta  aane  body,  whneibeacriptorcaaytnoihJBg  of  ibe  wn«  body). 
•t  if  it  doea,  il  ii  with  no  anall  iepri«iand°  to  iboac  who  owke  wch  an  iiH)uiry.  '  Bnt  aoow 
mku  will  aay.  How  aic  tbe  dead  raiacd  up?  and  with  what  body  do  they  oone?  Tboa  fool, 
tfaatwbichlbooaoiicit,  ii  aol  quickemed,  eicept  il  die.  Asd  thatwbicb  tboa  aoweat,  tboa 
aawcal  not  (hat  body  tbal  ihail  be,  but  bate  grain,  it  may  cbanca  of  wbeal,  ar  iniiw 
other  paa.  But  Cod  ^>elta  il  a  body,  ai  it  huh  pleaatd  bini.  Woidi,  I  iboald  think, 
aaEciuat  to  deter  m  from  deteiiMaing  auj  thing  for  or  agaioal  Uiewne  bedy'ibeiii(nia«d 
at  Ibe  leal  day.  Il  iitficei,  ttMl  all  the  dead  iImII  be  railed,  and  cfeiy  one  appear  and 
MMinr  foe  the  ihingadoneio  hii  life,  and  recaiie  according  to  IhethiBphe  baidoae  in  bia 
body,  wbedMr  good  or  bad.  He  that  believea  (hii,  and  hat  aaid  nulhiag  incouiiienl  ber»- 
wilk  I  pceanme  any,  aitd  mdM,  be  aajvitled  boa  being  gailty  at*oj  thing  incoaiiataM 
vilb  tba  article  of  Ibe  leiDrrectiua  of  lb*  dead. 

"  But  your  lovdiMp,  lo  proTt  iIm  retwreetian  of  tbe  lama  body  te  be  an  arlida  of  faith, 
Cutbar  aaka.'  '  How  eoold  il  be  aaid,  if  an;  otbei  iiibiUDCe  be  joined  lo  the  aoal  at  Ibe  1^ 
awrac:tiu>.  aa  ilabody,  that  Ihey  were  llie  tbiogi  done  in  or  by  Ibe  body  V  Anawer.  Jnatia 
lliaay  beaaid  of  a  nan  at  a  hundred  tpai*  old,  that  hath  then  anolhei  Hbdanee  joined  to 
taavni,  than  he  had  at  Iweoty;  that  iheiDUfdet  «  dninkeaDeaa.he  waaguilly  ofal  Iwnly, 
were  Ihinga  done  in  tbe  bod;  :  how  >  by  Ibe  body,'  camea  to  here  I  do  uel  lea. 

"Yoar  Lsfdabipaddi:  'And  Si.  Faul't diapole  about  tbe  Biaimr  of  ialah«  tbe  body, 
Migbt  aoOB  baTC  ended,  if  Ibeie  were  ao  neoeuily  of  Ibe  mom  body.'  Aoawcr.  When  t 
■•deialaad  wbal  arpoieal  there  i*  in  Ibeae  worda  to  pton  iJie  leaurreclion  of  Ibe  aana 
body,  witbaul  the  iBiiiure  of  one  iww  atom  o(  owltei,  I  ihall  know  what  lo  lay  lo  il.  !• 
tba  sran  brae,  thia  I  uaderxand,  tbal  St.  Paul  wauld  ban  put  ai  ahoit  an  aad  lo  all  dia- 
pale*  abool  ihii  aalter,  if  he  bad  aud,  Ibal  there  waa  a  necraiily  of  Ibe  aaaae  body,  oi  that 
kabaald  he  the •ama body. 

"  Tba  neatleilof  BciiptDTa  yoo  bring  for  tba  lat  bady,  il,'  ' 
«f  tba  dead,  Ihtn  ii  not  Chriit  railed.'  Fron  which  your  lofdihip  arguea.'' < . 
Olber  bodiei  are  to  be  raised  aa  hii  wai.'  I  fpant  other  dead,  aa  ccrtaialy  railed  a>  Cbriat 
mi ;  tot  elie  bij  returrection  woald  be  of  no  uM  lo  oaakiiKl.  But  1  do  lut  ae<  how  it 
fiollawi,  rfiat  ihey  ihall  be  railed  with  (be  laaw  body,  ai  CbfiM  wa*  laued  with  the  lama 
bsdy.aa  yooi  lordihip  inte(i,in  Ibne  vroidi  anneiad: '  AndeaDlbcn  be  an;  dottbt,whetbel 
Ue  body  wai  Ihe  aame  lualeiial  aubilanBe  which  wai  Bailed  to  Ui  aoal  belofaV  I  anawai. 
None  at  alii  uoc  that  il  bad  jatf  lb*  aana  diilit^iihiiig  fineamesta  and  maik*.  ya^  and 
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h;  ibeo  we  miutbelipie,  ttutsTcrj  min  ihill  be  ni*ed  willi  the  ti 
otbar  notn  of  diiriiKtiim  he  bad  it  the  time  of  hii  demth,  stcq  oiih  fail  wmndi  JH 
vpeii,  if  he  had  *Dj,  becauM  our  Sxioor  wai  tu  nited  i  irhicfa  Hcmi  to  ne  icarce  ncon- 
cUeable  "itb  wtwlyooc  luidihip  taji,*  of  n  fat  mau  failing  inio  ■  con  tamp  lion,  and  djiif, 

'■  But  Khrtbir  it  wilJ  conriitor  no  wilbjonr  lordibip't  meaniiig  in  that  place,  Ihia  tone 
•eeni  ■  connjaence  that  will  need  to  be  better  pro'ed.  (ii.  Th<l  oor  bodin  mut  bt 
nlted  Ibe  nioe,  jiut  m  our  Saiiour't  was :  becauae  St.  Paul  uiji,  ■  If  tberc  be  no  reur- 
nelkHi  uf  the  dead,  then  ii  not  Chrift  riaeD.'  Fur  it  imj  be  a  good  caiucqnciic*,  Cbriit  ■ 
liarn,  and,  therefore,  there  ihall  be  a  resorrection  of  the  dead;  and  Tettliii  laaj  not  be  • 
good  concqueDCe,  Chritt  wai  railed  ailh  the  tame  body  be  bad  at  bu  death,  thcreton  all 
own  ahall  be  nited  wiih  the  aane  bodj  Ihej  bad  at  Ibeir  death,  conlnr;  1o  wlul  joir 
locdthip  aa^i  coneeming  a  fat  man  djriaft  of  a  cuummptluD.  But  the  caie  I  think  far  dif- 
fcreiilbetxiilourSaTioiir,  and  thuie  to  be  raiaed  at  the  laatdaj. 

'  "  I.  Hittiady  law  natcurrupllcia,(nd,theterare,  Iocitc  bim  aoothei  bodj,  new  moalded, 
miied  <*itli  other  particln,  whicfa  vcre  nutcanlained  in  it,  ai  it  lay  in  the  grave,  whole  and 
antiie  ai  it  wai  laid  ihne,  had  been  to  deitroy  bii  bfidj  to  frame  him  a  new  one,  witboit 
mny  need.  But  why,  with  the  leniaiiiing  partielei  of  a  mio'i  bodj,  long  aincc  diamlred 
and  mDuldered  into  doit  and  atnnM  (whereof,  poutbly,  a  great  part  may  ha>e  andergaaa 
Tsriely  uf  change*,  and  catered  into  oiher  concrelioni )  ereu  In  the  bodiei  of  other  men), 
other  new  parliclei  of  matter  miieil  with  Iheni,  may  not  aerre  to  make  hii  body  again,  ai 
well  a*  IbeDUitotc  of  new  and  diBerenl  partielei  of  matter  witb  tbe  aid,  did  in  ibeeompui 
of  hiilifk  make  bit  body,  1  think  no  reawn  can  begiien. 

"Thii  may  Km  to  ibew,  why,  though  the  material}  of  a«c  Bavioar'i  body  were  0*1 
dianard  at  hit  reiuirectioir ;  yet  it  dori  iiot  follow,  bat  that  the  body  of  a  mau  dead  and 
or  baml,  may  al  the  lait  day  hare  MRral  new  particle*  in  )t,  and  that 


witboot  aoy  inconTCnienee :  uoce  whateTCr  matter  ii  Tilally  united  to  hii  aoul,  ii  hi*  body, 
■iinachaa  it  tliat  which  wai  united  to  it  when  he  wai  bom,  or  in  any  other  part  of  hit  lilt. 

"f.  la  the  oeit  place,  the  dan,  ibape,  figure,  and  llDetmeDt*  of  our  SaTioor'ibodj,  e*ea 
to  hi*  woond*,  iato  whiah  doabtiBg  Thoma*  pat  hi)  finger*  and  hii  hand ,  were  to  be  kept 
in  tbe  raited  body  of  oor  Saiionr,  tlw  hhw  tfaey  were  at  bia  death,  to  be  a  cooTiction  to  hti 
dltciplei,lowbonibeibe««iliinaelf,and«howera  to  be  wiuieiaei  of  bit  returrectisa,  that 
their Bjttier,tb»KrTiaBe  man,  WMCrucified,  dead,  and  buried,  and  raitedagiisi  and,  there- 
for*, be  waibudled  by  tbem,  and  eat  before  Ibem,  after  be  wai  riien,  to  j^tc  them  in  all 
poiati  full  •atiafaclioB  that  it  wuieally  be,  the  *amt,  end  not  •nolher,  nor  a  apectre  or  appa- 
rition of  him;  though  I  do  not  tbiiik  your  loidibip  will  ihcncs  a^ae,  that  beuuae  otlxn 
are  to  be  raiaed  ai  he  vai,  Iberefore,  >1  i*  iieceitary  to  beiie'c,  that  becauM  be  eat  after  tit 
tnotTectkia,  otben,  at  the  lait  day,  ihall  eai  and  drink  after  they  are  laiied  from  the  dead ; 
which  aeein*  to  me  ai  good  an  aigumeot,  ai  becaaie  hii  undiuolred  body  wai  latacd  oalal 
tbe  grave,  juil  at  it  there  lay  entire,  wltlmutthe  mixture  of  any  new  particjea  i  thereforatba 
Cornipied  and  coniunied  bodlea  of  tbe  dead,  al  tbe  reautiectioo.  thall  be  new  fraiDed  ooJy 
out  of  tboie  icallered  paiticlei  which  were  once  ritally  united  to  their  aaula,  without  Ibe 
lent  mixture  of  any  one  lingle  atom  of  new  matter.     But  at  the  lait  day,  wbeii  all  men  an 

cd,  there  will  be  no  need  tu  be  aiiuted  of  any  one  particular  nitn'i  reiurreclion.     It 


It  enooghlbat  evaty  one  ihall  appear  before  tbe  judgment-teat  of  Cbiiat,  to  n 

cording  to  what  he  had  done  in  hri  toimer  life;  hot  in  wbat  tort  of  body  he  ahall  appear,  ot 
of  what  particle*  made  np,  the  tcriptnie  having  taid  nothing,  but  that  it  (bail  be  a  tpiritual 


body  raited  In  Incormptian,  it  i*  not  fw  me 
.  ••  Yonr  lordibip  aiki,>> '  Were  ihey  (who  taw  mu  Saviour  aftar  hit  reanrrection)  wiloetie* 
a*ly  of  lome  maleiial  *ub*tance  then  noited  to  hi*  toul  f  lu  antwer,  I  beg  your  lordthip 
to  conaider,  whether  yon  iDppoae  our  Saviour  wtt  to  be  known  to  be  Ibe  aanie  luaa  (to  the 
wilnoMCi  that  weie  to  aee  bim,  and  tettify  hit  teaurrectioD)  by  hi*  iobI,  tbat  could  neithec 
be  teen  or  koown  to  be  tbe  tame:  or  by  hi*  Iwdy,  that  could  be  leen,  and  by  the  dis- 
cernible itructure  and  maiki  of  it,  be  known  to  be  the  lameY  When  yourh>rdahip  hat  re- 
tolved  that,  all  that  yon  tay  in  tbat  page  wilt  antwer  itielf.  But  becaoie  oiie  man  caemot 
know  aaolber  to  be  the  tame,  but  by  the  outward  vitible  lineament),  and  leiiaible  markt, 
he  hai  been  wont  to  be  known  and  diitinguiilied  by,  will  your  lordahip,  therefore,  argiiOi 
tbat  the  Great  Judge,  at  the  lait  day,  whs  ^*ei  to  each  man,  whom  he  niiet,  bia  new  body, 
thall  not  be  able  to  know  who  it  who,  unleti  be  give  to  every  ooeof  tbemabudy,  jnat  uf  tbe 
laale  flgaic,  tiie,  and  feature*,  and  nude  np  of  the  very  time  individual  particle*  be  bad  ta 
bia  former  life  i  Whether  locb  a  way  of  arguing  for  the  reinrrection  of  tbe  aaiiw  body,  to 
be  au  article  of  faith,  coDlribotei  much  to  the  itrcugtheni  ng  of  tbe  cicdibilily  of  tbe  artick 
ot  reiBnectian  of  Ibe  dead,  I  thall  leave  to  Ibe  judgment  of  othera. 

"  PardHS,  fst  the  proving  tlie  reinrioctian  of  Ibe  Mmebody,  to  be  an  aitlcla  of  fiUtb,  vow 
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lordabtp  tay,  •  •  Bit  On  ipotde  intiiti  upon  [be  lenmctiaa  of  Cfariil,  not  menly  u  u  if- 

SmuI  of  the  pairiUliiy  of  onn,  bal  or  the  cf  rtaioty  of  it  ;*  benais  be  rMe  >■  tha  Irit- 
ta ;  Chritt  tb«  Gnt-fruHi,  ■fterwinl  Ibrr  thit  %n  Cbrlit'i  U  h'u  csmhig.'  Anmer.  No 
doata,  tb«  murrecUon  at  Chrnt  it  a  proof  of  the  certdnty  ot  our  mulnction.  Bot  h  H, 
tfaercfbre,  «  ptonf  of  (he  rFiarreclloii  of  the  nmebodj,  nnirttin^orilKwnieiiidiTidHl  pur- 
tides  wbicb  conenned  to  the  making  Dp  of  the  bod;  heie,  wilboit  the  ioUnre  of  uj  ooa 
MbcT  particle  of  nwtlerl     I  oonfpii  1  lee  no  luch  conteqaertce. 

"Bal^onr  lordihip  goe>onr<  'St.  Paul  wn  aware  of  the  obfectioBi  In  mcD'a  mlndt 
■bontthe  temrrtctionoriheianw  body;  and  it  ii  of  great  conwqvence  aito  thn  ardole,  to 
■bew  apoa  what  gronxdi  be  proceed);  ■  Bui  lonie  men  will  laj,  how  are  tba  deid  nhed 
■p,  and  wiib  what  bodj  do  Ihef  coma  1*  Rnt,  be  ihewi,  ibat  the  aeminal  parte  of  pl«M« 
■le  wuBiieifullj  inproved  bj  ibe  ordinar;  Pnxldeiice  of  God,  ni  the  raaaiier«f  tbeir  eego^ 
tation.'  Antwer.  I  do  not  perftctly  nndentand,  what  il  It '  for  the  t«ni>*al  pant  of  plaitli 
to  be  woddtrfullj  improTCd  b;  the  ordinary  Profidnice  of  Ood ,  inllte  manner  ot  Ihdr  T»- 
grtatlon:'  orelie,  peibpi,!  ibould  better  tee  bow  thtt  bete  tendi  to  tba  proof  of  thsreaw- 
itclioD  otthe  tame  bwlj,  in  jonr  lordihip'i  krhi. 

"  Il  cantinoei,'  '  The;  tow  bare  grain  of  wbeat,  or  of  tome  alher  pwD,  but  God  ^*lg(]i 
it  a  bodj,  at  it  bath  pieatedhlm,  and  (o  crery  teed  hit  own  body.  Hera,'  aay*  your  l(*d' 
thip, '  it  an  ideittitj  of  the  material  wbtlance  mpposed.'  It  maj  be  lO.  But  to  am,  a  di- 
venily  of  the  raalerial  lubilance,  i.  e.  of  the  conponent  pwttclet,  >>  here  loppoied,  or  iii 
dinct  woTdi  laid.  FoTlbewardtofSt.Paallakenallogrther,  roBthni:*  ■  That wblcb  than 
towetl,  tbua  lowcil  not  tbat  bod;  thai  thall  be.  bat  bare  gnin  :'  and  to  on,  at  jour  lord- 
thlp  hat  tet  down  in  the  remainder  of  itaem.  From  which  wordi  of  St.  Paul,  the  natnral  ar- 
ameiil  teems  lu  ne  lo  ttand  ibai  i  If  tb<  body  that  it  put  in  ihe  earth  in  towing,  ii  nol  that 
Eodj  which  thall  be,  then  Ibe  bod;  thatii  pot  in  the  grtie,  iinot  that,  i.e.  the  tame  bod;, 
fcl  aball  be. 

'  "  Bat  jDor  lordthip  prontit  to  ba  Ibe  tame  body,  br  thete  three  Greek  wordt  of  the  text, 
eiDw  v^ua,  vhieb  ;oar  brdibip  interpreli  thai,' '  llat  proper  bod;  which  betongi  lo  it.' 
Antwer.  Indeed  b;  thote  Greek  word*.  'i4  Dm  rBfia.  whether  odt  tiantUton  ban  ligbtlj 
wdmd  them 'Ml  own  bod;.' ocjonrlordihip  moivrightl;, '  Ihat  proper  bod;  wMefa'be' 
loop  lo  il,'  1  fbrmerlj  nodefstood  no  more  t>tl  tbit,  that  in  the  proooclion  of  wheat,  abd 
Mber  gnin  from  teed,  Ood  conritiDed  eiery  ipeciet  diittrKl ;  to  that  from  gratnt  of  when 
aown,  root,  italk,  Made,  ear,  giaini  of  Ikbeat,  wen  produced,  and  not  those  of  batl«T  ;  and 
to  of  Ibe  rest,  wbicb  I  lookio  be  the  meaning  of,  tocTCr;  tead  hit  owu  bod;.'  'Ho.'mty 
jodrlotdihip, 'thaie  wordt  prove,  that  teeier;  plant  of  wheal,  and  lo  eTety  grain  of  wheat 
piodMed  in  it,  )t  fiTcn  the  proper  bod;  iImI  belongi  to  il,  which  it  the  lanw  bod;  with 
Ibe  gnia  that  wai  town.'  Antwer.  Thit.  1  confeia.  f  do  not  undmtand ;  becante  I  do  not 
■oderttand  Imw  one  indiridnal  grain,  can  be  Ibe  tane  with  tweni;,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
iBdi*idaal  gnuni ;  for  tach  lonietimat  it  Ibe  inoeaie. 

""Bot  your  iwdihip  proTet  il.  'For,'  tayi  yoni  lordihip,*'  erery  teed  Iiaring  that 
bod;  in  little,  which  ii  afterwards  lo  much  enlarged )  and  in  grain,  the  teed  it  oorrapMd 
before  the  germination ;  bot  it  bath  itt  proper  organicat  partj,  which  make  il  the  tame  bod; 
with  Ibat  which  il  growi  up  lo.  For  allbough  grain  be  not  divided  into  lobe*,  ai  otbeneeda 
aiCt  yet  it  btlh  been  foend,  by  Ibe  moit  accurate  obterrationi.  that  npon  teparaiiag  Ihe 
nenranet,  Ibcte  leminal  paiti  are  diicemed  in  iheni ;  which  afterwardt  grow  up  to  that 
bod;  which  we  call  com.  In  which  wordi  I  crave  leave  to  obieive,  that  yaat  lordthip  m>f- 
poae*  that  a  body  ma;  lie  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  or  a  tboDsand  timet  aa 
■Mdi  in  bnik  ai  ita  own  mattar,  and  ;et  cootioDe  the  tame  Imdy  ;  wbkb,  I  eonfeat,  I  eaa- 


"  Bnl  in  Ibe  next  place,  if  thai  could  be  to ;  and  that  the  plant,  In  hi  fall  growth  aflia*. 
)t,iiicKaied  b;  atbonaad  or  a  million  of  timet  atnach  new  matter  added  to  il,ai  it  had 
wn  it  1*7  a  little  conceaM  in  the  grain  that  wu  town,  viai  tha  very  tarns'  bod;  ;  yet  I 

i.,_L  .1. ij,  ij^^jp  ,i]j  „j_  ^n,  („,j  minnte,  inteuible,  and  incoBccivably 

'    '' giaint,  CBDtained  in  ihar '-■'  — ^--t -•--■ 

wilh  thai  grain  which  cc 
tbote  in^Ue  graiut  In  i^    For  then  it  will  follow,  ihat  one  grain  li  the  ta 
dnd,  and  a  hnndrad  dUtinct  graint  tbe  tame  with  one :  which  I  iball  b«  able  to  aaaeu  m, 
«hen  I  can  conceive,  that  all  ttis  wheal  in  the  world  ii  bat  one  grain. 

"  For  I  iieteech  joo,  ny  lord,  coniidei  what  It  ia  St.  Paol  here  tpeaka  of;  il  li  plain  ba 
•prakiof  thai  whfeh  is  town  and  diet,  i.e.  Ibe  grain  that  tha  hotbandmaB  takoi  oat  of  U* 
barato  tow  In  hii  Bald.  And  of  ihii  grain  SLPaultayi,  'that  it  it  not  that  Iwdy  Ihat  ahall 
«e.'  Thete  two,  via. '  that  which  It  town,  and  Ihat  body  that  ahall  be,'  are  all  the  bodlca 
4bat  St.  Panl  here  ipeakt  of,  to  repnaevt  the  igreament  or  dif^rence  of  men'i  bodlei  aftir 
the  reanttection,  wilh  thoae  ibey  had  before  they  died.  Now,  1  crave  leave  to  aik  yoor 
l«rdah]p,  which  of  thete  iwo  la  that  little  intidble  lenloal  plant  wUch  yoor  lordthip  beta 
■  SecoiKl  antwer.  ^1  Cor.xv.lo.  S3.  «  Sccood  ainiter. 

'lUd.  '¥.37.  'Second  antwer.       ,  llM4<)i.>XK 
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bvlhtMwwtb, '  tint wbicb thou  NiTMl,' ior  that  be  Mji  nut  ific :  bat  lUi  link  cnbrjonHEd 
pful,  ooMaiMed  ia  the  iced  that  ii  Mwo,  die*  BM :  or  doc*  yoor  locdiMp  bmb  by  it,'  th« 
W;tkU*Ulbe?'  BatBMtberfajibMewordd'IbebDdylbalilMllbe.'cMSLpaal  ba 
wpimtirl  M  dcMla  Ibi*  inModbla  littla  anbcTonatcii  pint ;  for  that  J*  aliwd;  Id  beoig, 
contaiMd  in  tba  (scd  that  b  aooa,  aod,  th«fefbn,  emld  not  be  •poken  of  nndn  tba  naoe 
•(■Ibabady  Aatiball  ba.'  ADd,tb«ialbta,leaDtMi,Ieaiuiat*e<af  whatiueit  Ntoyont 
lonWMp,  to  ktfodaea  Hue  thU  third  bod j  wbiofa  St  Pm>1  acotiam  not,  and  to  make  tlul 
Ac  (Bse, «  not  th*  •ame,  with  aoj  othat,  when  tbeae  which  St.  Paal  ip«k>  or,  an,  a*  { 
baaUj  coDeei*e.  Iba*e  two  >i>ible  ■annble  hedie*,  the  giainMnra,  aad  tha  con  grown  op 
toaaii  with  oaithM of  wkieii,  thit  iBMauble embnoaated  ^antcaa  be  tbeHine  bodj.on- 
iM*  •■  lawmbla  body  can  be  (ba  lane  body  with  a  ttmibU  body,  and  a  UttJe  body  caa 
be  tba  Mm*  body  with  oae  tan  tboua>d,  or  *  haadrad  thoaund,  tiite*  •■  big  a*  Itaalf.  Bo 
Ihatyet,  Jcoofn*,!  aee  not  Ibe  naoneeliaa  of  the  *aine  bod  j  proved,  (n>Bi  (b(*eHMd*o( 
8l  ran),  to  be  aa  article  of  faitb. 

"  Yonr  lerdilup  soei  oa:*  '  Sl  Paal  indeed  lailh,  Tbnt' wa  low  not  Omt  body  t^t  tkall 


MUe  pMB^  wbettl,  which  waaaownatiecd-liine,  iitbe  very  •ane  with  emy  grtin  oTwiieal 
l>  tba  ear  at  bme*!,  that  tpntng  frum  it:  yet  to  I  mnit  undentand  il,  to  nake  it  prore, 
tliat  tha  naa  Muible  body  that  i*  laid  in  the  gan.  ihall  be  the  «ery  tame  with  that  wkieh 
akail  he  niaed  at  the  renrraottoD.  For  I  de  not  know  of  any  •eainal  body  )n  littla,  coA- 
Mnrrt  in  the  daad  carcaM  of  aay  man  or  wonan,  which,  ai  yoar  loidihip  layi,  in  aeedi, 
having  it*  pfDper  orgBBieal  parti,  thill  aftefwardi  be  enlarged,  and  at  the  reiorreetian  grow 
up  Bio  tlie  wme  man.  Foi  I  Deter  thought  of  any  Kcd  or  irmlnil  pirti,  eilhet  of  plant  or 
•HBali'ta  wondarfnlly  iaipro*ed  by  the  ProTidenaa  of  God,'  whereby  the  wnie  plant  or 
aaiaal  ihonld  beget  itielf ;  nor  ever  heard,  that  it  wa*  by  Dirine  ProTidenca  dedgnvd  l» 
podnoe  the  taae  lodiTidual,  bat  for  the  prododag  of  fnlnia  and  diitinet  indiTiduaU,  Ca 
the  cooliBDation  of  tike  iwae  ipeciea. 

"  Yoor  lDTd*b!p'*  next  word*  are,^  ■  And  alihonf^  llieie  ba  *iKb  a  diA««Me  hom  Ihm 
pain  itaelT,  when  it  cone*  ap  to  the  perfect  coni,  wl(b  root,  italk.  Made,  and  ear,  that  H 
a*T  be  tald  to  outward  appearance  mt  to  lie  the  mim  body;  yet  with  regard  (otlteaeiBiny 
■ndoTgBDicil  part*.  iti>  ai  much  the  nne,  a*  a  naa  grown  np  b  tbe  tame  with  the  eiata-n 
k  tba  woab.'  Amwer.  It  doc*  not  appeer,  by  any  tUng  1  can  find  ia  Ibc  (Ml,  (hat  St. 
Vtal  ban  caa  pared  llw  body  pndnced,  with  tlie  •eniDal  aod  organioal  paita  contaioed  in 
the  gnuD  it  aprang  frots,  bat  with  the  whole  HMible  grain  that  wai  grown.  Mioeeeopat 
had  not  then  diicorcrcd  the  tittle  embryo  plant  in  the  leed  :  and  rappoiiog  it  ihoald  ha*« 
lieen  re«eated  to  BU  Paul  (tlwagh  in  the  tcriptnre  we  find  little  rerelatioD  of  natural  phil»- 
aophy),  yet  m  argumeikl  Uken  from  a  thing  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Coriiithian*,  whom 
he  wtitta,*oald  be  of  no  man»r  of  uie  to  them;  nor  lerTe  atall  either  tu  initruct  or  coa- 
«lnoe  tbcm.  Bat  gianting  that  tboie  SU  Paul  writ  to,  knew  it  a>  well  **  Mr.  Lewenhoefc  ; 
yet  your  lonbhip,  Ibereby,  prore*  not  the  nJiing  of  the  tame  iiady  :  your  lordtkip  •aya, 
'It  If  ainnch  tiw  •ame'  (I  crave  leaTa  tn  add  body)  ■  a*  ■  man  grown  ap  ii  the  um^ 
(•amc  wliat,lbe*eechyoatlord*hip1)  'with  the  enbryo  in  the  womb.'  For  that  the  body 
of  the  ambcyo  in  tbe  womb,  and  body  of  llie  man  grown  np,  ii  tb«  lame  body,  I  tUnk  no 
ane  will  ny  1  anle**  be  caa  peraoadc  himtelf  that  a  body  that  i»  not  the  bandredth  part  of 
aoolher,!*  (he  ibdm  with  tliat  other;  which  1  think  no  one  will  di^  til]  baring  rcnoanoed 
tbti  dangcron*  way  by  idea*  of  Ibinking  and  reaaoiung,  be  baa  learnt  to  uy,  that  a  part  and 
tha  whole  ai*  tbe  MBe. 

"  Taai  lDid«hlp  gee*  on  ^  '  And  alttaot^b  maoy  argument*  may  be  oted  to  prove,  IbM 
■  nan  it  tMt  the  laiaa,  becanae  life,  which  depcodi  apon  the  courae  of  tbe  blood,  and  tba 
■aoner  ef  (ctphation,  and  natrilian,  it  lo  different  in  both  italet;  yet  that  man  woold  be 
Ifaoaght  ridiaalana,  that  ihould  aerionily  affirm,  thai  iLwai  not  the  laine  man.'  And  yo«r 
Intdabip  iqi*, '  I  giant,  thai  tbe  variation  of  great  parcel*  of  matter  in  plinti,  alten  n«l  tba 
idaniity :  and  that  the  oiganiiation  of  the  part*  in  one  coherent  iMidy,  partaking  of  ona 
ComiBoa  lib,  make*  tbe  identityfif  ■  plant,'  Aniver.  My  lard,  1  ihink  tlie  qucalioB  itaol 
about  the  lanie  nan,  but  ibe^aiae  body.  Forlhoush  I  do  lay.*  (lomewhatdifiereDtly  frOB 
eti  down  ai  Biy  wonb  bete) ,' Thar  ' 

...  id  diMrifaale  BMiritbawat,  «oai  to     .  __  -  -^ 

bmI  Icnvai,  Ice.  of  a  ptaivl^  in  wbtefa  eoau*(*  tba  vagntalite  life,  coatinae*  to  be  the  wBa  pfaa^ 
il  pwtake*  of  the  Mwn  Bfe,  theagh  that  life  be  oomBHicaled  to  Mw  partlde*  o( 


Mgger  than  an  oates  straw,  and,  aflerwaida,  grow*  to  h 

wei| 
t. 


ataave afelhoa  aboQl, Ii  ibe iaB*  bod*,  tboagh  it  be  *tiU  the  MBc  pUot . 
"Tbe  well-known  tree  in  Eppiiigi<ne*t,  called  ibeKing'i  Oak,  whkh,  from  not  weighing 
>  Seaa«]  antwer.  » Ibid.  'Ibid.  *  Ehbv,  b.  1.  a  tT.  4  4. 
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M  annce  it  finl,  craw  lo  baia  muj  tout  of  timbn  in  it,  km  >U  ilaBg  Ibe  lUte  oak,  tin 
vtrj  MiBB]4ioii  Mtnabodv.l  ihlnk,  will  hj  thaitvMtba  HUBebodjiUheDilwcigbwl 
■  loo.  Mit  KU  when  il  weigbeil  but ui ounce;  uDlenhebMB  miad  ta  ----  "  -  *^'-     " 


b;  Mjiog,  Thtt  ihiL  ii  Uie  iubb  body,  wbidi  bw  ■  tbaoMml  difleient  partide*  «f  matlM  in 
lt,biaBepmitidc  ttwliitbeumei  which UwtbeUeiUwB  to Hj,Tb«t  >  ihoBMnd  dUbwnt 
parlidei  an  bal  one  and  ihe  use  partida,  and  one  and  the  uae  panicle  ia  a  thouaaad 
diffemit  pactide* ;  a  ihouHuid  Umm  •  neater  ahtntditj,  than  to  laj  balF  ia  lb*  wbola.  M 
the  whole  i>  the  Hmewiib  the  half  ^  which  will  be  imptoved  ten  thooiand  limu  jet  failbai. 
if  a  Bail  •ball  ^^(ai  jour  lotdtlup  kcob  to  me  to  argue  ben),  ihni  that  gml  oak  b  lbs 
«Cfj  WDe  bodj  with  the  icom  il  ipiaog  fwiD,  became  there  hm  in  that  acorn  an  oak  ia 
liUJe,  which  wBi  aflerwardi(u  jonr  lordibip  eipreiiei  it)  »  nmcb  enlarged,  u  u  make  Uiat 
■lighlj  tree,  tot  this  emhrjo,  Lf  I  ma;  to  call  it,  or  oak  in  iiltie,  beiag  not  the  htDdredlfa, 
01,  peihaps,  the  (boDiauditi,  pari  of  the  acorn,  aod  ihe  acom  being  not  the  tboatBodth  part 
rflhe^wDoak,  il  will  be  ler;  eitriordioarj  to.  prove  Ihe  acota  aod  Uie  giowa  oakto  be 
IbeiaoM  bodj,  bjr  a  naj  whersn  iicaiuwl  be  pretended  thai  above  on*  particle,  of  a  baiiT 
died  tboDiaud,  or  a  million,  li  tlte  tune  in  the  ooe  bodj,  that  il  wai  in  llu  other.  Fio« 
wliich  way  of  reawoing,  il  will  follow,  that  a  none  and  hei  incking  child  hare  tiu  ■aaia 
bodj;  and  be  put  doubt,  thai  a  oiotberand  her  iofaotbave  theume  bodj.  But  tbia  ii  a 
wajr  of  ceitainlir,  found  out  lo  ealabliib  the  artidea  of  faith,  and  to  Diertuni  IIm  new  mc- 
Ihcduf  carlaiut?,  that  jonr  luidiliip  Mja  I  Itave  Marled,  which  la  apt  to  IraTB  laea'a  mind* 
■on  donblful  ilian  before. 

"Andimwldetiiejoui  lordihipto  eoDHdcrof  whaioieil  ii  lojao,iB  the  preient  cats, 
■0  qoolB  out  of  mj  t^u;,  tbeie  woidi:  'That  paitakiog  of  one  cammoii  life,  makea  tin 
ideatilj  of  a  plaal;'  lince  the  qantion  is  not  about  the  idcDIilj  of  a  plant,  but  about  the 
Identily  of  a  bod;.  It  being  a  lerj  diSeicnt  iblsg,  to  be  the  aante  pbnt,  and  to  be  Ihe 
■ane  bodj.  for  that  which  oiaket  ihe  nine  piani,  doet  not  make  the  tame  bodj)  lb* 
MM  being  the  partaking  in  llie  utme  continned  regelable  life ;  the  other,  the  coniuting  of 
die  tanie  numerical  pinlclea  of  matter,  Aod,  lliercfore,  your  lordahip'i  inference  from  mj 
■torda  »boyt  quoted,  in  tbete  which  jon  tubjoln,>  teem  lo  me  a  very  itrange  ooe,  *ia.'Se 
Oat  in  ibjnip  capable  of  any  tort  of  life;  the  idenlity  itcontiatentwilhacoDiiaued  tuocat' 
aiM  of  paitti  andio  the  w beat  grow d  up,i>  tbeiame  body  wiib  Ihegiain  that  waa  lows.' 
Tori  beliera,  if  rp;  wordi,  from  wliicb  you  infer,  *and  to  the  wheM  grown  up,  ■■  the  taaia 
body  wilh  the  grain  thatwat  town,' won  pnlinto  aiyllogim,  tbia  would  hardly  bebraogbt 
to  be  the  conduiioD, 

"  But  you(  loidthip  goea  on  with  coBtcqueDce  apon  contcquencai  though  I  bara  not  cyaa 
•cute  enough,  every  where  to  tee  Ilia  connauon,  lill  yon  bring  it  to  the  returrcction  of  the 
HBiebady.  The  cuniitxioii  of  your  lordthip'awurda' it  at  followath:  'AndthuiiiH  alte- 
nlioBoftlic  parlt  of  the  body  at  ihe  ratuneclioa,  it  eaotittent  with  iu  identity,  if  ilaorgih' 
d  life  be  the  tame  ;  aad  thi>  ii  a  real  jdantity  of  Ihe  body,  which  dep«ndt  ■« 


,„..^ i,  bill  lo  tcttota  life  ID  tbe  orpiiiMd  parte  «f  h.'    Bat  tbia  dMdMsdon, 

Aoae  wofdt  of  miDc,  that  tpeak  only  of  the  identity  of  a  plant,  yoor  lordthip  itifert,  then 
b  ••  BOte  required  lo  make  the  tame  body,  than  to  nafce  llie  tame  plant,  baiag  too  wbtle 
ior  ma,  1  leave  lo  «y  leadet  lo  Snd  out. 

"  You  lordthip  goei  on.  aad  My  ■,'  •  That  I  giant  Ukewiie,  that  the  iOalilj  of  the  taoa 
mVt  coniiitt  in  a  panieipatioB  «l  the  tana  Gontiuued  lifi:,  by  cootlNitly  &ea»u|  partislaa 
^  Batter  in  lOcnatiMi,  vitally  united  lo  tbe  tame  organiied  body.'  Awwer.  1  ipeak  in 
lkM«wDidaoflheidentity  of  the  tame  man,  and  your  lordthip  iheoca  KMudly  eonoladet; 
'aalhatlhcnitaodiffisolly  of  the  uneatt*  of  the  body.'  But  your  kaddup  knowi,  lb«l 
X  da  not  laka  Ihete  two  louiidt,  man  and  body,  le  aland  (or  the  aam*  thiligi  nor  the  ldcii> 
&y  of  tbaman  to  he  the  tame  wkh  the  ideulty  af  IIm  body. 

"  Bat  let  ua  read  out  yaw  lordahip't  wolda.'  '  So  that  there  ii  bd  difficulty  a*  lo  lb« 
Mmeneit  of  the  body,  if  lift  were  eoutinnedj  and  if,  by  Divine  Power,  life  be  icKoied  ta 
Urn  BBWrial  lubttaoce,  which  waa  bcfara  nutad  by  a  m-uiwhi  of  Um  tool  to  it,  thne  it  no 
Mtaan  t»  dany  Ik  identity  of  the  body,  w>t  ftua  the  ooaackiatneia  oC  Iha  ioal,  but  fraa 
tkt  lifc  which  i*  tbe  iCHilt  of  the  Miioa  af  ike  aonl  and  body.' 

"  If  I  undeialMd  year  lonUUp  >i|ht,  you,  in  theae  wordi.  froB  tha  patugat  abiiM  quMad 
«wt  of  ay  book,  argne,  that  fioB  (bate  worda  sf  nine  il  will  follow,  Tbat  it  it  or  m>y  b« 
tke  aaBS  body,  IbB  it  raliad  at  the  leioireciion.  If  to,  my  lord,  yoor  lordthip  hat  IhN 
IMBvcd,  ThalBy  hook  ia  Dot  iMouitient  wilh,  but  confoiBableuitthiiarttda  of  ihareaaa- 
(«dMt  «f  the  taac  body,  which  yam  lordthip  ooModi  fbr.and  wiU  have  to  be  an  artida  of 
Mlb:  i*r  Ihangh  I  da  t^iw  meant  deny,  Hiat  die  Mm*  hodiei  than  ha  tailed  at  the  Ut» 
dtf ,  jM  I  tea  nolhlag  yow  loidthip  baa  laid  to  pwv e  it  to  ba  mt  aniala  of  fcilk. 
'  SaoMd  auwar.  »IbU.  <>IUd.  *IUd. 
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'"  Bat  yoM  lordtliTp  gosi  on  with  joor  pn>o&.  and  uyi,* '  Bat  8L  Pinl  ttiU  mppoiA, 
(fall  it  moM  be  lb*t  niBlerlal  lubttance  U>  whjch  the  •oiTwu  before  nniled.  '  for,'  u^ 
be.'ilnnwnincomjpliop,  ilii  ntKd  in  incomiptiaB :   it  ii  town  in  diihonaur.It  ii  imUed 

•  ipiritunl  bod;.'  Can  tuch  >  milfriil  lubitance,  which  vu  ncTcr  nnilHl  Hi  ibe  body,  be 
laid  lo  tw  lown  in  corrnplion,  and  wrikneu,  and  dithoaourl  citbcr,  iberefore.  he  mult 
■peak  of  the  bodj,  or  bii  meaning  cannnt  tie  coaiprehended.'  I  aniwer,  Can  tnch  a  a»te- 
rlal  (obiluce,  which  wu  QeTcr  laid  in  Ibe  grave,  be  aaid  la  be  town  7  &c.  Foe  jour  lord- 
it  nj  the  ume  indivMual  partictn,  which  wen  Dnitrd  at  Ibe  puntof 
■I  Ihe  lait  day  ;  and  ho  otfa«  particlet  are  laid  in  Ibe  gran,  but  neh 
•1  are  united  if  the  point  of  death ;  dtber.  Iherrfore,  voar  lordahip  mnit  ipeik  of  another 
bodj,  diffcieni  from  that  which  waa  aown,  whicb  ahall  be  ruaed,  or  elie  your  meaning,  1 
tUnk>  cannot  be  comprebended. 

"  BdI  whateier  be  joor  meantng,  joar  loidibip  piore*  it  lo  be  St.  Piul'i  meaning,  (hat 
the  ume  body  ihail  be  railed,  which  wu  aown,  in  tbete  rollowingwordi:'  •  For  what  doci 
all  thit  relate  loa  coniciou)  principled'  Aniwer.  The  icriplure  being  eipieu,  That  the 
nme  peraon  thonld  be  raued  and  appear  before  the  judgmenl-aeat  of  Christ,  thateraiy  one 
majreceiTe  according  to  what  he  bad  doae  inhii  bodj  i  ilwaiTcry  wdliuited  to  conwBOD 
appieheoiiooi  (which  refined  not  aboat '  particlei  thai  had  biwn  ntall;  united  lo  the  fOoI'), 
lo  ipeak  of  the  body,  which  each  one  wai  lo  hare  after  the  reauneclion,  aa  he  would  be 
apt  10  apeak  of  it  hiniaelf.  For  it  being  hii  body  both  before  and  aflei  the  resorreedoB, 
every  one  urdinirily  ipeaki  of  hii  body  u  Ihe  same,  though,  in  a  Uriel  and  pbiloiopbletl 
teriK,  aiyoiulordibip  ipeaki,  il  be  not  the  very  lame.  Thai  il  iino  impropriely  of  jpeecb 
to  iay,Thii  body  of  mine,  which  wasfomeriy  itnmg  and  plomp,  li  now  weak  and  waited, 
tboDgh,  in  iDcb  a  lenie  ai  yoo  are  ipeiking  here,  il  be  not  Ihe  aime  body.  RcvclaliDn  de- 
ckarei  nothing  any  when  eoncrming  the  tame  body,  in  yonr  lordibip'a  lenae  of  Ihe  lame 
body,  which  appeara  not  lo  hare  b««n  ihonght  of.     The  apoalls  directly  propoui  notMng 


e  body  (ai  necentiy  la  be  belleTrd);  thi 
_  and  condemning  aach  carioui  qnntloni  aboi 
le  only  lo  ptrplei,  not  to  conGrm.  what  wai  material  and  neceuiry  for 


direct  in,  ii  oppoaiag  and  condemning  aach  carioui  qnntloni  about  Ihe  bndy,  whi 


ly,  which  conld 
ibem  10  belioTe, 
Uiy  of  jadgment  and  retribution  to  men  in  a  future  alaie ;  and  therefore,  il  ii  do 
woooer  thai  nmriiming  their  bodi«,  he  ahould  use  a  way  of  ipeakiiig  loiled  to  vulgar  noiiona, 
fauD  wbicb  il  would  be  bard  poiilively  to  cooclnde  any  thing  far  Ibe  detennining  of  thil 
qaealion  (eipeoally  againat  eipresslona  in  the  lame  diicourae  that  plainly  incline  to  the 
other  -aide)  in  a  mailer  which,  aa  it  appean,  Ihe  apoatte  thooght  not  neceaiary  to  determine ; 
aad  Ihe  Spirit  of  Ood  Ihonghl  not  fit  to  gratify  any  nne'i  corioaity  in. 

"  Bot  your  kirdthip  layi,*  >  Tbe  apoiile  ipeaki  plainly  of  that  body  which  wai  once 
laickened,  and  aflerwardi  fall*  lo  cermpliDn,  and  ii  lo  be  rcttored  with  -tdotc  noble  qaall- 
'  '  >i>h  your  lordihip  had  quoted  tbe  wordi  of  SL  FanI,  wherein  be  apeaka  plamly 
wi  niai  nanefical  body  ihal  waaonoe  qoickeried,  they  woold  preaently  decide  tbii  queatioa. 
Bat  yoar  lordihip  provei  it,  by  iheie  fDllowing  wordi  of  St.  Paol.  <  For  tbit  corrupdoii 
mail  pal  on  ineonupllon,  and  thta  mortal  maai  pnl  iin  Immortality ;'  to  which  yoar  lordihip 
adds,  that  'yoo  do  not  aee  how  he  could  more  eipreiily  affirm  the  identity  of  Ihii  cotmpli* 
lile  body,  with  Ihat  after  Ihe  reaurrection.'  How  eipreuly  il  ia  atfiriiied  by  die  ipoitle, 
ihall  be  coniidered  by  and  by.  In  the  mean  lime,  it  ■  past  doubt  that  yonr  lordihip  belt 
knowi  what  you  do,  or  do  not  aee.  But  Ihia  I  would  be  hold  to  lay,  that  if  St.  PanI  bad, 
*af  wbera  in  tbii  chapter  (where  ibere  areio  nuny  ocCiHoni  for  il.  if  it  had  been  necenny 
to  have  been  believed),  Mil  laid  in  eipreti  worda,  that  the  lame  bodlei  abould  be  railed, 
every  one  cl*e,  who  thinka  of  il,  will  lee  he  had  more  eipreuly  affirmed  the  ideullly  of  U>e 
bodiei  which  men  no*  blve,  with  llioie  tbey  ahall  have  after  the  retnrrection. 

The  remainder  of  your  tordihip'i  period*  ii ;  '  And  that  without  any  reipect  to  tbe 

iciple  of  Mlf-conieioeineii.'    Aniwer.    Tbtae  wordi,  I  doubt  not,  hare  ume  meaubig, 

I  moit  own.  I  know  not  what ;  either  towardi  Ihe  proof  of  the  reiurrection  of  tbe  Hnie 

r,  that  any  thing  I  have  laid  cooeemingaelf-conicioainen,  il  inoonititeot; 

not  RDember  that  I  hare  any  wbera  tald,  that  Ibe  identity  of  bod;  cooHMed  in 
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body, or t 
for  I  do  n 


'  "  FfoB  yonr  preceding  wordi,  joor  lordihip  conclndei  thai  /  '  Aitd  lo  if  the  icriplare 
betbeaolefoBBdationof  ourfailh.tbiiiian  aniele  of  it.'  My  lord,  to  make  the  eo&claiion 
BBqucitionable,  I  humbly  conceive  Ihe  wordi  niiut  nn  thai.  And  M>  if  the  icnpture,  and 
jtMr  lordrfilp'i  interpretation  of  It,  be  the  Mile  roundalion  of  oor  railh,-tlte  reiurrectiolt  of 
the  lame  body  inn  iniele  of  It.  For  with  lubmiaiian,  your  lordihip  bai  neither  produced 
clpceai  word  1  of  icriplure  fur  It,  nor  loprored  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  any  of  Iboaewoldi 
of  aotiptare,  which  yon  have  prodaoed  for  il,  that  a  man  who  leadi,  and  lincerely  entlet- 
TODr*  lo  nndentand,  tlic  acripUire,  cannot  bat  liad  himielf  oblised  to  beliere,  a*  eipreuly, 
ibattbeiBiDebodieiof  the  dead,  in  yauilordihip'iienie.ihair  be  railed,  ai  that  Ihe  dead 
■bail  be  raiaBd.  Aod  I  cr«v«  leare  to  give  yoar  lordihip  thb  one  Kaaon  tot  ii.  Ue  wbo 
■  Seeoad  auwer.  *  Ibid.  •  lUd.  '  lUd.  •  Ibid.         '  Ibid. 
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Ratff  with  atlentioli  thii  dbeounc  dF  St.  Pn1,>  wberr  ba  diKoona  of  lbs  mnmclioD.iril) 
tet,  ttwt  he  pTiinly  diiringontm  between  lbs  deid  that  shall  be  niud,  and  thg  bodiei  of 
Ae  dnH.  Far  Itif  mfit,  wimt.u,  *re  the  nominitiie  caaci  to^  lytifimu,  JmwtiMnmu, 
if^timrrmi,  all  ilong,  and  nol  ni^an,  bodlei;  ohich  one  nav  «iih  na»n  IhiDlc  woaM 
KHBpvbere  orolher  ban  been  npreurd,  if  all  ihii  had  br*ii  laid  lopnipoie  ilai  an  article 
of  faith,  that  (he  rrtj  lanw  bodiei  ihonld  be  ralwd.  The  ume  loaDner  of  ipeakinv  lh> 
Spirit  of  God  obaerm  all  Ibmugh  Ihe  New  Tntaraent,  where  it  >i  (aid,<  raiw  ihe  dead, 
qaidm  or  inake  alin  the  dead,  the  mnrrpctioD  of  the  dead.  S»j,  theae  Terj  wordi  of 
oar  SavioDr,'  urged  by  jour  lordihip,  for  the  renirreciion  of  Ihe  aanc  bcid j.  rna  thu*  t 
niiTTK  *t  tr  n(  fAi^fJLaut^  ibuvnnwi  tSc  fifrig  ■mi'  ■■!  ia«^tvnrru.  d  Tit  i^oU 
■Ic  iwitTMn  (■•(  •)  II  Ti  fwXa  wfi^amt  •>(  iiimnr  xfiruK.  Would  nol  a  well  neaninf 
KBTcher  of  the  Kriplarea  be  apt  to  tblnk,  that  if  the  thing  here  intended  bj  our  SaTioor, 
were  to  ttacb  and  propoae  it  a*  aa  article  of  faill,  neceiaary  to  be  beliend  b;  eTerr  one, 
that  (be  rtrj  lame  booiei  of  tbe  dead  ibould  be  raited ;  would  not,  1  lay,  anj  one  be  apt 
Id  think,  that  if  our  Safioor  tseaat  w,  the  worda  abonld  rather  bare  been,  wim  vi  ri/Axia, 
i  h  niV  ftitftiitit  i.e.  all  tbe  bodiea  that  are  in  tbe  gniTei,  rather  than  ail  who  an  is  (ha 
giaTea ;  wUch  innit  denote  penoni,  and  not  preciKly  bodiea. 

"  Another  eTidrnce  thai  St.  PanI  nakei  a  diMinction  brtweea  the  dead,  and  tbe  bodiea 
of  Ihe  dead,  to  that  Ihe  dead  cannot  be  taken  in  (bit,  1  Cor.  xv.  to  ttand  piecUelj  for  tbe 
bodiei  of  tbe  deed,  are  tbeae  word)  o(  the  aposlJe,*  '  Bui  ume  man  will  taj,  bow  aie  the 
dead  raiaed  1  and  with  iihat  body  do  liiey  come  ?'  Which  wordt,  dead  aad  tbry,  If  lup- 
poted  to  itand  precindy  for  tbe  bodiei  of  the  dead,  the  qDCttionwill  ran  ttaui:  How  aretba 
dead  bodiei  raiiEdl  and  wilb  what  bodiei  da  tbe  dead  bodiei  coaw?  which  leems  to  baia 
no  werj  (gieeable  lenie. 

•■  Thia,  therefore,  being  *0,  that  tbe  Spirit  of  Ood  keep*  ao  expreaal^  Id  Ihii  phiaie,  at  . 
fona  of  ipeaking,  in  tbe  New  Talaowot,  'of  railing,  qoiokeniag,  ruiBg,  letiirrectian, 
&C.,  oF  the  dead,'  wbeie  tbe  reiarrectioa  u  the  last  day  ii  ipuken  of;  and  that  tbe  bod; 
II  not  BcDiloaed,  but  in  anawer  to  thia  qneation,  ■  With  what  bodiei  iball  Iboae  dead,  wbo 
aic  lused.  toiB*f  to  that  bj  Ibe  dead  canBot  predieiy  be  meant  tlie  dead  bodiei ;  I  do 
BM  tee  bat  a  sood  Cbriitian,  who  readi  the  acripiare,  with  an  intention  ta  belie>e  alt  that  i* 
diere  icvealeato  him,  concsning  the  muirection,  may  acquit  faimielf  of  hi*  duty  ibereio, 
witboat  entering  into  the  inquiry,  whether  Ibe  dead  thati  ba«e  the  very  aame  bodtPi  or  aoi 
whiab  *Mt  of  inquiry,  Ibe  apoille.  bji  Ibe  appellalioii  be  beitowt  here  on  bim  that  makes  it, 
•eem*  not  aacb  to  cncDurags.  Nor,  if  be  ihall  Itiink  bimieir  boand  to  detemiine  conoem- 
faig  tlie  identity  of  tbe  bodiei  of  tlia  dead,  raiwd  at  Ibe  lait  day  ;  will  be.  by  the  remaindv 
of  St.  Paul'*  aeawei.  Ind  Ibe  determination  of  ibe  apoatle  to  be  much  in  faronr  of  the  nr; 
woe  body,  onleaithebebg  told,  that  liiebodyiownu  not  that  body  ibaliball  be;  ifaallbe 
body  i^aed  i*  a*  diflerent  from  Ibaf  which  wai  laid  down,  u  (be  fleih  of  man  ii  from  tb« 
Beab  of  beaati,  Gibei,  and  birdi ;  or  ai  the  inn,  moon,  and  itan,  are  different  one  from  an- 
other ;  or  ai  different  ai  a  eomiptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  lx>dy,  ii  from  an  incomptib)*, 
powerfdi,  ajriritaal,  iamonal  body;  and,  laatly,  ai  different  ai  a  body  thai  ii  Beih  and  blood, 
a  from  a  body  that  ii  not  lesh  and  biood.  '  For  Beab  and  blood  cannot,' saya  St.  Paul,  ia 
Ihii  Terjr  place.' '  inheiil  the  kingdom  of  God,'  nnlea.  I  lay.  all  tlii*,  which  la  contained  to 
St  Faal'i  word*,  can  be  lupposed  W  be  the  ny  to  deliter  tbii  a*  an  article  of  faith,  wUcfa 
u  rcqaired  to  he  belie*ed  by  erery  odc,  tIs.  Thai  the  dead  ihould  be  railed  wilb  the  Teijr 
nnte  bodiea  ihst  they  had  before  in  thii  life  ;  which  article  proposed  in  tbeae  or  tbe  like 
^aia  and  eipicti  wordi,  eonld  have  lelt  no  room  br  donbt  in  (he  meaneat  capadtiei ;  nor 
for  cooteil  in  the  moat  perrene  aindi. 

"  Yourtordahip  adds,  in  die  next  word*,!  'And  loilbath  been  alwaya  tutderatood  bj  the 
fAiiatiao  cbarch,  wit.  That  tite  reiorreetion  of  ibe  *aae  body,  in  yoor  lordihip'*  sense  of 
Ibe  aame  body,  i*  an  article  of  (ailh.'  Aaiwer.  Wbal  llw  Christian  has  alwayi  onder- 
atoad,  ia  beyond  my  knowladgef  Bat  fbrtboae  wIm>  coming  iliorl  of  war  lordihip'i  great 
Isandug.  caanot  gather  Iheir  article*  of  faith  flan  tb«  aMtarwuidins  or  all  tbe  whole  Chrta- 
*  "  "~'»ibepieachingof  tbeOospel(whoi>BketbenrgreBter  part  ufCbria- 
.  lay  unc  huodiM  and  nioely  and  nine  of  a  tlKMnand),  bat  are  farced  to 
le  scripture,  lo  Bad  them  Ibcrc,  I  do  aot  aee  tliat  they  will  eanly  find 
thaie  Ifall  propcaed  as  aa  ankle  of  Utb,  Ibal  there  stall  be  a  reaurrection  of  tbe  lane  body ; 
bot  Ibattbeieihall  be  a  Terarrecllon  of  tbe  dead,  witboat  npHcllI;  detenainiBg,  That  they 
abali  be  niaed  with  bodiea  made  ap  wholly  at  tbe  same  particles  which  were  once  (itaJlir 
-■ailed  lo  their  bbIi,  in  Iheir  former  lifc,  wllhoat  tbe  nnitare  of  any  one  olber  particle  of 
aaltari  wliich  is  tbal  which  yoar  lordship  means  by  the  sane  body, 

"  Bnt  Mppoong  yoar  lordship  In  liavc  demoiistraled  tins  to  Im  an  artiela  of  faith,  tbnagli 

■  1  Cor.  XT.  k  VaA.<titS.t9.S1.35.M. 

*  llett.uii.91.    Ua>b>iii.<«.  John,*.(t.    Acti.iri.?.    Rom.ir.ir.    SCor.L9. 

lTta*.iT.l«.16.  *  John.  T.1&,S9. 

■  T.U.  'V.SO.                •  Beoond  aMwer. 
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I  an*«  iMrt  to  om,  ibirt  I  d>  not  >n  tint  all  jMr  lordifaip  bH  Mid  bne,  ntJut  It  m 
BDch  M  prabaUe;  WbuU  all  tU*  to  mcl  •  Va,'  m^i  ^onr  brdihip  in  tim  IMaui^ 
wanli,*  ■  Bi*  idea  of  pmeMU  idcmtHj  ii  tDconHNeiit  wKb  >t,  for  il  naka  the  uinr  bodj 
which  wu  kera  uuted  to  the  (nal,  not  to  be  necciMrj  U)  the  doctrliM  of  the  reiamctiDB. 
But  anj  DBUrul  nlaWHt  mited  to  the  Mme  princlpJe  el  cenicioiuiieii,  Bibei  the  ua* 

bod;.* 

■•Thwi>  —  ifg— et  of  yoarlotddnp'i.nrhicli  lea  obliged  to  iBTCTtp.  BaluitiiDt 
it  I  iboald  fintoadcnUBdil,  before  I  umvci  ill  Wow,  hot,  I  de  not  well  know,  what  il 
b  to  Diehe  a  thing  not  to  be  Decewan  to  the  doctrine  of  Ihe  teauitectioB.  But  (o  Mp  aj- 
mU  out  the  beat  1  oai<,  with  a  gacH,  I  will  conjecture  (which  in  diipatisg  with  learned  bmS, 
ii  oot  nrj  lafr)  joui  lardibip'l  mriuni^  i»,  TbtX  'm;  idea  of  perianal  ideality  makciit 
not  necenar;,'  Ihal  for  Ihe  railing  the  >anie  penon,  Ihe  body  iboidd  be  the  aane. 

"Your  lordihip'i  neil  word  ia  ■  but:'  to  whiclil  an  rcsdj  lorcplj.bat  whatf  wbatdoet 
Bj  idea  of  penonal  ideutily  do !  for  •omeUung  at  UmI  kind,  the  adTenalive  pajiieks '  Ml  - 
•hoald.in  llieordiairycointnicllonDroDrlai)gaage,intrDdaee  loBake  Ihe  propoiitUa  clea( 
and  iataltigible :  hot  hers  \t  no  Hich  thing.  'Bui,'  ii  one  of  your  lordihip'i  priiiieged  pit- 
liclei,  which  I  muil  not  meddle  with ;  for  fear  jour  lordihip  conplain  of  me  again, '  at  M 
aerere  a  critic,  that  foi  Ihe  leait  uobifniil;  in  any  parlide,  fill  up  piget  in  my  aitiwer,  U 
nake  dij  book  look  cooiideiable  for  the  bulk  of  it.'  Bui  lince  thi>  propoaiiinn  here, '  dj 
idea  of  a  penoaai  idenliljp,  make*  the  uaw  bodj  which  wai  here  united  lu  the  iobI,  mI 
neceiaaTj  to  the  doctrine  oif  the  reiurrrctiBii :  bat  any  nateiial  tubitance  being  united  li 
Ac  Maw  principle  of  comciouineea,  mikei  the  tame  bod;,'  i«  brought  to  proie  n;  id«  of 
penonal  ideotitj  uwoDiiatemi  with  dM  article  of  Ihe  reaorreelion  ;  1  muit  make  il  oat  ia 
•ome  direct  lenie  or  other,  Ihst  I  ma;  lee  whether  it  be  both  true  and  cotiduiire.  I,  ibeit* 
fore,  (catore  to  lead  il  thai:  '  a;  ide*  of  penonal  ideclil;  maket  the  lame  tiody  whicli  wu 
bereaoited  lo  the  ioiil,iiot  lo  be  neceiMr;  al  the  fCfurrection,  bat  allowi.that  anj  Batend 
■abatance  being  mited  tu  llie  wme  prindpla  of  comcloonies,  aiikei  the  mbc  body.  Eig*. 
■y  idea  of  peremuJ  identity  it  incoaiiatent  with  the  attida  of  Ihe  cewneclion  of  Ihe  laaiebodi.* 

"  If  thii  be  yooi  lordiblp'i  whn  in  Uui  paaiage,  ai  I  here  hare  gucHed  it  tu  be,  or  Jn 
I  kiMtir  Dol  what  it  it,  I  aniwei, 

"1.  Tliatny  Idea  of  penoaai  ideatity  doei  not  allow,  that  any  awlerial  lobitaBCe,  bak| 
lulled  Id  Ihe  nae  pnact]^  W  ooiucioaiiieii,  aiake*  dte  laaie  body.  I  »y  no  inA  tUa( 
in  By  book,  BOr  any  thhigfrom  vbeace  it  Bay  be  inferred;  aad  your  lordihip  would  hiM 
done  me  a  fatoar  lo  hs*e  let  dowa  ihe  wwdi  wben  1  *ay  to,  or  thoie  from  wUafa  yon  inftf 
10,  and  iheaed  how  it  fellovi  bam  lay  thing  I  hate  nid. 

"1.  Grantiag,  Ifaattl  were  aCDD>ei)neaee  (ram  tay  idea  ef  penonal  idenliky,  diat 'aay 
■Meiiai  inbeWBei-  Ifeing  aaled  to  the  t«e  priaeipla  (d'eoai^oaMMie,  OMkea  ibe  lane  body  i* 
•hitBonldnolprDTC  thai  oty  idea  of  penonal  kleali^waiineaniiueiuwith  ihii  pmoMtli^ 
'OatlbeuBebodyahaUberHaed;'  bM.on  Ihe  coMcaiy.atkiai  ili  umc,  if  I  aSna,  M  i 
do,  lha(  Ibe  laaw  penam  ikall  ba  laiacd,  and  II  be  a  conicqaence  of  bjt  Idea  of  penMal 
identk;,  tbal  'any  iMIcrial  tabilMce  being  aailBd  lo  the  tame  principle  of  oosecionmlM 
makei  the  lame  Irady ;'  It  fclhriai,  that  if  the  taiDe  penon  be  nieed,  the  Mine  body  nrad  bt 
niied ;  and  m  1  ha?e  bereki  aot  ooly  aaid  notbing  msomiilent  *ilh  the  reaanection  of  Ike 
mmc  body,  bot  have  aid  Boicettit  tbaByoaclaRltbip.  For  there  eaii  be  nodiirf  fUner, 
llna  Ihat  n  the  Kriptara  it  it  leTealed,  that  Ibe  aame  penooi  iball  be  niaed,  and  appear 
bdbre  Ibe  judgment-teat  of  Cbrlit,  la  iiuwti  for  what  they  have  done  in  their  bodiei.  M, 
thanfere,  wbitem  loatler  be  joined  totheiaiDB  peinciplaof  comcioaineu  makei  tkenMe 
body,  it  il  detnonitratioii,  that  if  the  ume  penont  ue  rutnl,  they  haTe  Ilia  tame  bodiet. 

"  How  ihen  your  iordthip  nakei  Ihii  an  iueootitlepcy  with  the  renrrectiiHi  it  beyODd 
Byconceptiaa.  'Yet,'  tayi  yoar  lotdthlp.b  <it  it iocomitleat  with  it,f6iit  nuhei the laa* 
body,  iriiicb  wat  hen  Bailed  to  Iba  hnI,  nollolw  neceuary.' 

"3.  1  annrer,  Iharefare,  TAinfljr.That  Ihiiii  the  tint  time  I  ever  leami,  that '  Bat  iMaa> 
lafy,'  wat  theaatne  with  •  incontiitenL'  1  laj,  that  a  body  aide  up  of  theaamenDmcricri 
paitt  of  natter,  ii  not  neceitary  to  lbs  making  tt  the  note  penon;  froB  whenca  it  will 
lodeed  fcUow,  that  to  Ae  leHraeclion  of  the  sane  perion.  ihe  Mine  naBcrical  parridet  rf 
mtler  are  not  rcqalrad.  Wbaldoeiyonrlordibipinferfrombnieel  loi*i>,tbi*:  (herrfti^ 
be  who  Ihiiiki  that  the  laae  pwtkUi  of  naltti  are  not  neceuirj  to  the  nakiag  of  Ike  MBS 
fcnon,  otonM  belieTa  that  the  tarae  pertoat  tbill  be  railed  with  bodiei  aedo  of  Ihe  «tij 
tauepaMidevof  Batter,  it  God  ■hoaldieieal, Ihal  iliiwil  beio.via.  ibat  ibetaaegienoM 
thall  be  raited  with  the  taaK  hodiei  they  had  beCoe.  Which  it  all  one  *a  lo  tty,  Ihat  hC 
who  Ibought  Ibe  blowing  of  rami' harm  wai  aot  necetiarf  in  Ittelt  to  Ibe  fafiiag  doiin  itf  <ko 
•aUaof^tkbo,  couWDolbetieeelbatthaytbculdbU  upon  the  btowiog  ef  iaD>' hona, 
when  Qod  had  declared  il  ihootd  be  to. 

"  Your  Itsdihip  tayi,  ■  ny  idea  of  penond  identity  ii  incoouilent  with  die  article  of  llw 
■animiimi/  dwraaaDayou  gMOBditoD.it  thii,beeaDaeltBafcatBotihetaaiebodyDece^ 
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mj  (D  lbs  nukhiE  the  mdw  penoo.  Let  u  gnnt  joai  lordibip'i  con)eqD(iKe  to  ba  good, 
•bit  will  folknr  mini  it  ?  No  lew  than  Hat,  Uiit  jtur  ktrdihip'i  notion  (for  I  dm  ml  ■•* 
joiu  lordihip  bu  in j  *o  duigeroas  tbing*  ■■  idcu)  «r  peraond  iden^ty,  h  ineonKitnit  with 
iIm  ankle  at  the  KiumcliDD.  I'fae  dEmonitnilian  of  it  ii  Ihui ;  yoar  lordsbip  »;■,>  ■  It  it 
iMt  neccsur*  that  the  bod;  to  benMedatlhe  last  da;,ihaa)d  coiuiXof  Ibeiamepatliclei 
of  matter  wbich  wtie  nnited  at  the  point  of  death ;  lot  iKcre  matt  be  a  great  alleralioa  hi 
Ibcm  in  a  lingering  diwate ;  aa  if  a  fat  man  faitt  into  a  coniumption ;  yon  do  not  lay  the 
laae  partidei  which  the  ainnei  bad  at  the  tcij  time  of  connisnon  of  hit  tint ;  far  then  ■ 
long  amner  nait  have  >  vail  lwdj>  coniideciBg  tlie  continual  ipending  oF  pirlicJn  bj  ptf 
■ptration.'  And  again,  here  joar  lordthip  laji,'  'joa  allow  the  notion  of  pemna]  identint 
to  belong  ID  the  tame  man,  tindpi  leTentl  changies  of  natter.  From  Htatch  wonla  it  i>  e*!- 
deal,  that  joar  lordihip  tuopoMi  a  penon  in  Uiii  world  may  bu  coBtinucid  and  piewnad 
the  lame  in  a  body  not  coniitting  of  the  laine  indiiidual  parliclei  of  matter  j  and  hence,  it 
demoniliatiTel;  hiltowi,  that  let  yonr  hmlihip'i  notion  of  penonal  idenlilT  be  what  it  will, 
It  makei'  the  tame  bodj  not  to  he  nrecHary  to  the  aame  penoa;'  and,  tlierrfore.  It  it  bj 
]>oar  lordihip'i  rule,  iaconiiitenl  with  the  article  of  llie  retarrectinn.  When  yoat  lordiUp 
diall  think  fit  lo  clear  jour  oua  notion  orperional  identity  from  ibii  inconsislency  with  the 
article  of  the  reaarrectiun,  I  do  not  doabl  but  my  idea  of  penonal  iilentilj  will  ba  thereby 
cleared  too.  Till  then,  bH  Ineontittency  with  that  article,  wbich  your  lonlihlp  hai  here 
ctareed  on  mine,  witl,i]aa<oidahly,  fall  upon  yoor  lotdihip'a  too. 

"  Bui  for  the  dealing  of  botb,giTe  me  jeaTet0  9ay,niy  iocd.thatwhattoeTerlinot  neeei- 
•ary,  does  not,  thereby,  become  incoiuittrnl.  Tl  u  not  necesury  to  the  tame  penoD,  that 
hit  body  ihould  alwayi  coniiit  of  the  game  nDBeneal  particlei ;  thi t  i>  demonitratioo,  becaate 
Ibe  paiuclet  of  the  hodiei  o(  the  tame  pcnoot,  in  thiilife,  change  every  moment,  and  joor 
lordtkip  caiuiotdcDy  it;  and  yet  thit  niakei  it  not  inconiiilent  with  God'i  preaernng,  if  ha 
Ibinki  fit,  lo  Iheiaioe  penoni,  bodin  coniiiting  of  the  tame  numerical  particle)  alwiji,  from 
the  retorrection  to  etemtty.  And  to,  likewite,  though  I  nv  any  thing  that  anppowt  il  not 
■cceiiuy  that  ike  tame  aumerical  pailiclei,  wbich  were  vitally  united  to  the  nul  in  thla 
Ele,  tbould  be  re-uniied  to  it  at  the  retorrection,  aod  cotitlitule  the  body  H  ihall  then  have ; 
Jet  it  ii  not  incoiuiilenl  with  tbii,  that  God  may,  if  he  pleaKi.  give  to  every  one  a  body 
eoDaiiting  only  of  mch  partidnat  were  before  vitally  united  to  his  loul.  And  thui,  Ithiok. 
1  have  cleared  my  book  from  all  that  incociiiieocy  which  yonr  lordihip  chaigei  oa  it,  and 
»ontd  permade  the  world  il  hat,  with  tbe  article  of  the  returrection  of  the  dead. 

"  Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  will  let  dawn  the  remainder  of  what  yonr  lordihip  hji  npoit 
lUi  faeu,  Uial  though  Tiee  not  Ike  coherence  nor  tendency-  ofti,  oorihe  force  of  any  argn- 
nnt  in  it  againit  me;  yet  dial  nothing  may  baoniitled  that  yaorlordabip  hai  Ihoogbt  fit  to 
eatertain  yoorieader  with,  on  thit  new  point,  nur  anyone  have  reason  tatiitpect,thttl  have 
paned  by  way  word  of  your  lordibip'i  (on  tliii  now  intiodnced  lubject)  wherein  he  might 
Sad  joor  lordihip  bad  proved  what  yon  bid  promised  in  your  title  page.  Yonr  remuning 
mnla  are  Ihcae :°  '  The  ditpnie  it  not  bow  lar  penonal  idendty  in  itaelf  may  eootiM  in  the 
vMj  aante  material  acbitance  ;  for  we  allow  tbe  notion  of  perianal  identity  to  bclmg  lo  the 
ame  man  under  teteral  changei  of  loatter;  bgl  whadier  it  doth  not  depend  upon  a  vital 
una  between  Ibe  mdI,  and  body,  and  the  life,  which  il  cooieqnent  npon  it ;  and,  iheir- 
bn,  in  tbe  murrection,  the  same  material  in bitance  mott  be  le-nnited.orelsa  il  cannot  be 
called  a  retarrectlonj  but  ■  renovation,  i,  e.  it  may  be  a  aew  life,  but  not  i  raiting  the  bodj 
lioa  tbe  dead.'  I  coofeu.  I  do  not  lee  how  whit  ii  here  tuhered  in  by  tbe  words, '  and, 
tbenfoic,'  ia  a  conieijnenca  from  the  preceding  wordt ;  bal  at  to  tbe  propriety  of  the  nime, 
I  Ihisk  il  will  not  be  nocb  quntioned,  that  if  the  lame  man  litcwbowaa  dead,  il  mijictj 
prvpeilj  be  called  the  reaurreclion  of  the  dead ;  which  ii  the  langnageof  iheic" 


jlnot  part  with  this  article  of  the  resurrecllon,  without  retoiiiing  my  ibankt  to  yonr 
up  for  making  me'  lake  notice  of  a  fault  in  ray  Eauy.  When  1  wrote  Ifiat  book,  I 
it  for  gnnted.at  1  dooto  not  bat  naay  oihrn  Lave  done,  that  the  Kripture  bad  laen- 


I,  la  eipreu  termi, '  the  mnrrection  of  tbe  body.'  But  upon  ibe  di 
ship  has  given  me  in  your  lait  letter,  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  what  revelation  baa 
declared  eonceming  the  reiurreetion,  and  finding  no  lucb  eipreu  wordi  in  the  leiipture,  a> 
that '  th«  body  ihall  rite,  or  be  raited,  or  the  reiurrcctian  of  the  body/  I  iball,  in  ibe  next 
edition  of  il,  cbange  tbeie  word]  of  my  book,' '  The  dead  bodiei  of  nea  ihall  rise/  into 
tbete  of  the  scripture,  •  the  dead  ilnll  riae.'  Not  that  I  queition,  that  the  dead  ibitl  be 
IMaed  with  bttdiei;  bat  in  matter*  of  revelation  I  think  rl  not  only  lafeil,  bulonr  doiy.at 
£bi  bs  any  onoideliveri  it  for  levrlation,  to  keep  cloae  to  tlie  wordt  of  the  tcripliue,  anieu 
he  will  asMUi>elofaiiuelftlieaulborilyofDneinipind,otmikehiniself  wiser  than  the  Holy 
Spirit  hiudf.  If  I  had  spoke  of  the  leioirection  in  pircisdj  leriptare  termi.  I  had  ivolded 
•~-— yooilardibip  iheoecaiionof  BMking'hereMchveibalrcflectioaonmywonli;  'What! 
idea  irf  idcMi^  at  toibe  badjf" 


;'^, 


.^c 
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CHAP.  XXVllI. 

OF    OTHEB    BSLATION8. 

%  I.  Proportional. — Beatdea  the  before-mentioued  occauooB  of  time, 
plftce,  and  causality  of  cwnparif^,  or  referring  tbiags  one  to  anotbw, 
there  are,  as  I  have  said,  innnite  others,  some  whereof  I  shall  meoUon. 

First,  The  first  I  shall  aame,  is  sonie  ope  simple  idea ;  which  beii^ 
capable  of  parts  or  degrees,  afiorda  as  occasion  of  comparing  Ihe  sub- 
ject whereia  it  is  to  one  another,  in  respect  of  that  simple  idea,  v.  g. 
whiter,  sweeter,  bigger,  equal,  more,  &£.  lliese  relations  dependiDg 
on  the  equality  and  eicess  of  the  same  simple  idea  in  several  subjecU, 
may  be  called,  if  one  will,  proportional  j  and  that  these  are  only  con- 
versant about  those  simple  ideas  received  from  sensation  or  reflection, 
is  so  evident,  that  nothing  need  be  said  to  evince  it. 

§  2.  Natural. — Secondly,  Another  occasion  of  comparing  ^ngt 
together,  or  considering  one  thing,  so  as  to  include  in  that  consideratioii 
some  odier  thing,  is  the  circumstances  of  their  wigin  or  beginning ; 
wfaidi  being  not  afterwards  to  be  altered,  make  the  relations  depending 
thereon,  as  lasting  as  the  subjects  to  wliicfa  they  belong ;  v.  g.  father  and 
■on,  brothera,  couain-germanB,  Scc.,  which  have  their  relations  by  one 
community  of  blood,  \dierein  they  partalce  in  several  d^rees ;  coun- 
trymen, i.  e.  thoae  who  were  born  in  the  same  country,  or  tnu:t  of 
cround :  and  these  I  call  natural  relations ;  wherein  we  may  observe 
mat  matdcind  have  fitted  their  notions  and  words  to  die  use  of  common 
life,  and  not  to  the  truth  and  extent  of  things.  For  it  is  certain,  that 
in  reality,  the  relation  is  the  same  betwist  the  begetter  and  the  b^otten, 
in  the  several  races  of  other  animals,  as  well  as  men ;  but  yet  it  is  seldom 
■aid,  this  bull  is  the  grandfather  of  such  a  calf;  or  that  two  pigeons 
are  covaia-germans.  It  is  wrj  convenient,  diat  b^  distiDirt  names^ 
these  leladons  should  be  observed,  and  marked  out  in  mankind,  ftere 
being  occasion,  both  in  laws,  aud  other  communications  one  with  en- 
other,  to  mention  and  take  notice  of  men  under  tfaese  relations ;  frow 
whence  also  arise  the  obligations  of  several  duties  amongst  men  J 
whereas  in  brutes,  men  having  very  little  or  no  cause  to  mind  uese  rela- 
tions, they  have  not  thought  fit  to  give  them  distinct  and  peculiar  name*. 
This,  by  the  way,  may  give  us  some  light  into  the  different  state  ind 
growth  c^  languages  :  which  being  suited  only  to  the  convemence  of 
conntunication,  are  proportioned  to  the  notions  men  bave,  and  At 
commerce  of  thoughts  familiar  amongst  them  \  and  Hot  to  ^e  reali^ 
or  extent  of  Uiings,  nor  to  the  various  respects  might  be  found  among 
them ;  nor  the  deferent  abstract  consideraliona  might  be  framed  aboat 
Aem.  Where  they  had  no  philosophical  notions,  there  they  had  no 
terms  to  express  them ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  men  should  have  iiramed 
no  names  for  those  things  they  foand  no  occasion  to  diaconrae  of< 
From  whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  why,  as  in  some  countries,  tfteytbay 
not  have  so  much  as  the  name  for  a  horse ;  and  in  others,  wrLere  they 
are  more  careful  of  the  pedigrees'  of  their  borsea  than  of  tbeir  ovm,  that 
there  they  may  have,  not  only  names  foi  particular  horses>  but  also  of 
their  several  relatioDa  of  kindred  one  to  anodier. 
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§  3.  Instituted. — Thirdly,  Sometimea  the  foundalion  of  conndeiing, 
tfaingH,  with  reference  to  one  another,  is  some  act  whereby  «aj  one 
comes  by  a  moral  right,  power,  or  obligabon  to  do  something.  Thus 
a  );enerai  is  ooe  that  hath  power  to  command  an  army;  aod  an  army 
under  a  general,  ia  a  coUectiou  of  armed  meo,  obliged  to  obey  one  man. 
A  citizen  or  a  harsher,  ia  one  who  has  a  rij;hi  to  certain  privileges  in  thia 
or  that  place.  AH  this  sort,  depending  upon  men's  wills,  or  agreement 
in  society,  I  call  instituted,  or  voluntary,  and  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  natural,  in  that  they  are  most,  if  not  all,  of  them,  s<Hiie  way  or  other 
altetvble,  and  separable  from  the  persons  to  whom  they  have  tometimea 
belonged,  though  neilber  of  the  substances,  so  related,  be  destroyed. 
Now,  diough  these  are  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as  the  naX,  and  contain 
in  tbem  a  reference  of  two  things  one  to  the  other ;  yet  because  one  of 
the  two  things  often  wants  a  relative  name.importing  that  reference,  men 
unially  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  the  relation  is  commonly  overlooked, 
•V.  g.  a  patron  and  client  are  easily  allowed  to  be  relations ;  but  a  con- 
stable, or  dictator,  are  not  bo  readily,  at  first  hearing,  considered  ai 
sndi ;  because  there  is  no  peculiar  name  for  those  who  are  under  the 
command  of  a  dictator,  or  constable,  expressing  a  relation  to  either  of 
them;  though  it  be  certain,  that  either  of  them  hath  a  certain  power 
Over  some  others;  and  so  is  so  far  related  to  them,  as  well  as  a  patron 
is  to  bis  client,  or  general  to  his  army. 

§  4.  Moral. — Fourthly,  There  is  another  sort  of  relation,  which  ia 
the  conformity  or  disagreement  men's  voluntary  acliona  have  to  a  nUe 
to  which  they  are  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  judged  of;  which,  I 
think,  may  be  called  moral  relation,  as  b^ng  that  which  denominates 
oar  moral  actions,  and  deserves  well  to  be  examined,  there  being  no 
part  of  knowledge  wherein  we  should  be  more  careful  to  get  determiaed 
i(ie«8,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  maybe,  obscurity  and  confiision.  Human 
actions,  when  with  their  various  eads,  objects,  manners,  am)  circum- 
stances, they  are  framed  into  distinct  complex  ideas,  are,  as  has  been 
shewn,  so  many  mixed  modes,  a  great  part  whereof  have  names  an- 
nexed to  them.  Tlus,  supposing  gratitude  to  be  a  readiness  to  ac- 
knowledge and  return  kindness  rec^ved;  polygamy  to  be  the  having 
more  wives  tfaauone  at  once ;  when  we  fi^me  these  notions  thus  in  our 
tninds,  we  have  there  so  many  determined  ideas  of  mixed  modes.  Bat 
tho  is  not  all  that  concerns  our  actions ;  it  is  not  enough  to  ha*e  de- 
teitntned  idbas  of  them,  and  to  know  what  names  belong  to  such  and 
such  combinations  of  ideas.  We  have  a  farther  uid  greater  concem- 
mcDt,  and  that  is,  to  know  whether  such  actioaa,  bo  made  up,  are 
monlly  good  or  bad. 

§  5.  Moral  good  toid  evil. — Good  and  evil,  as  hadi  been  shewn, 
b.2.  c.  20.  §2.  and  c.  21.  §42.  are  nothing  but  pleasure  or  pais,  or 
lh«l  vrhicfa  occasioM  or  procuivs  pteasure  or  pein  to  us.  Moral  good 
-ami  evil,  tiien,  is  only  the  coofonnf^  or  disagreement  of  our  voluntary 
BctKNis  to  taate  law,  whereby  good  or  evil  is  drawn  on  us  by  the  will 
snd  power  of  the  taw-maker :  which  good  and  evil,  pleasure  or  pain, 
■tteikding  our  observance,  or  breach  of  the  law,  by  the  decree  of  the 
lanV-dtaker,  is  that  we  call  reward  and  puniahmeut. 

%  6.  MortU  rules, — Of  these  moral  rules,  or  laws,  to  which  nieu 
«« i.,v,i,in(K 
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general) J  refer,  aod  b;  which  they  judge  of  the  rectitude  or  pivntj 
of  their  actioas,  there  seem  to  me  to  be  three  sorts,  with  tbeir  thtee 
difieient  enforcements,  or  rewards  and  punishments.  For  since  it 
would  be  utterly  in  vab  to  suppose  a  rule  set  to  the  free  actions  of 
man,  wi^ut  annexing  to  it  some  enforcement  of  good  and  enl,  to 
determine  his  wiU,  we  must,  irfiere*er  we  suppose  a  law,  suppose  also 
some  reward  or  punishment  annexed  to  that  law.  It  would  be  in 
vain  fm  one  inteihgent  being  to  set  a  rule  to  the  actions  of  another, 
if  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  reward  the  compliance  with,  and  punish 
deviation  trom,  his  rule,  by  some  good  and  evil,  that  is  not  the  natural 
product  and  consequence  of  the  action  itself;  for  that  being  a  natural 
convenience,  or  inconvenience,  would  operate  of  itself,  without  a  law. 
This,  if  I  mistake  not,  isihe  true  nature  of  all  law,  properly  so  called. 

^  7.  LatM. — The  laws  that  men  generally  refer  their  acbons  to,  to 
judge  of  their  rectitude  or  obliquity,  seem  to  me  to  be  these  three: 
1 .  liie  divine  law.  2.  The  civil  law.  3.  The  law  of  opinion  or  repu- 
tation, if  I  may  so  call  it.  By  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  fint  of 
these,  men  judge  whether  their  actions  are  uns  or  duties ;  by  the  se- 
cond, wbetlier  they  be  criminal  or  innocent ;  and  by  the  third,  whether 
th^  be  virtues  or  vices, 

§  8.  Divine  lav,  the  measure  of  sin  and  duty. — tint.  The  divine 
law,  whereby  I  mean  that  law  which  God  has  set  to  the  actions  of  men, 
whether  promulgated  to  them  by  the  hght  of  nature,  or  the  voice  of 
revelatioo.  That  Qod  has  given  a  rule  whereby  men  should  goven 
themselves,  I  think  there  is  nobody  so  bruti^  as  to  deny.  He  has  a 
right  to  do  it ;  we  are  his  creatures ;  he  has  goodness  and  wisdom  to 
direct  our  actions  to  that  which  is  best;  and  ne  has  power  to  enforce 
it  by  rewards  and  punishments,  of  infinite  weight  and  duration,  in  an- 
other life ;  for  nobody  can  take  us  out  of  his  hands.  This  is  the  only 
true  touchstone  of  moral  rectitude ;  and  by  comparing  them  to  this  law 
it  is  Aat  men  judge  of  the  most  considerable  moral  good  or  evil  <^ 
their  actions ;  that  is,  whether  as  duties  or  sins,  they  are  like  to  procure 
them  happiness  or  misery  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 

§  9-  Civil  laa>,  the  measure  of  crimes  and  innocence. — Secondly, 
The  civil  law,  the  rule  set  by  the  commonwealth  to  the  actions  of  those 
who  belong  to  it,  is  another  rule  to  which  men  refer  their  actions,  to 
judge  whether  they  be  criminal  or  no.  This  law  nobody  overlooks; 
the  rewards  and  punishments  that  enforce  it,  being  ready  at  hand,  and 
suitable,  to  the  power  that  makes  it ;  which  is  the  force  of  the  common- 
wealth, engaged  to  protect  the  lives,  liberties,  and  possessions  of  those 
who  live  according  to  its  laws ;  and  has  power  to  take  away  life, 
liberty,  or  goods  from  him  who  disobeys ;  which  is  the  puniahtnent  ot 
offences  committed  against  this  law. 

^  10.  Philosophical  law,  the  measure  of  virtue  and  vice, — Thirdhf, 
The  law  of  opinion,  or  reputation.  Virtue  and  vice  are  names  pre- 
tended, and  supposed,  every  where  to  stand  for  actions  in  their  owa 
nature,  right  and  wrong ;  and  as  far  as  they  really  are  so  applied,  they 
so  far  are  co-incident  with  the  divine  law  above-mentioned.  But  yet, 
whatever  is  pretended,  this  is  visible,  that  these  names,  virtue  and  vic«, 
in  the  particular  instances  of  their  application,  throu^  the  several  ut- 
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I  of  men  in  tbe  worid,  are  ccmatantly  attributed  ool 
lo  Buch  actions,  u,  in  each  country  and  society,  are  in  reputation  or' 
discredit  Nor  is  it  lo  be  thought  strange,  that  men  every  where  should 
give  the  name  of  virtue  to  those  actions,  which,  amongst  them,  are 
judged  pnisewordiy ;  and  call  that  vice,  which  they  account  blame- 
able;  smce,.otbenirise,  they  would  condemn  themselves,  if  they  should 
think  any  thing  r^ht,  to  whidi  they  allowed  not  commendation ;  «aj 
thing  wrong,  which  they  let  pass  without  blame.  Thus,  the  measure 
of  vrhat  is  every  where  called  and  esteemed  virtue  and  vice,  is  the  ap- 
probation or  dislike,  praise,  or  blame,  which,  by  a  secret  and  tacit 
consent,  establishes  itself  in  the  several  societies,  tribes,  and  clubs  of 
men  in  the  world,  whereby  several  actions  come  to  find  credit  or  dis- 
grace amongst  them,  according  to  the  judgment,  maxims,  or  fashion 
oi  that  place.  For  though  men  uniting  into  politic  societies,  have 
reaigned  up  to  the  public  the  disposing  ^  all  their  foree,  so  that  they 
cannot  employ  it  against  any  fellow-citizens,  any  farther  than  the  law 
of  the  country  directs ;  yet  they  retain  still  the  power  of  thinking 
well  or  ill,  approving  or  disapproving,  of  the  actions  of  those  whom 
they  live  amongst,  and  converse  with ;  and  by  this  approbation  and 
dislike,  they  establish  amongst  diemaelves  what  they  will  call  virtue  and 
vice. 

§11.  That  this  is  the  common  measure  of  virtue  and  vice,  will 
^>pear  to  any  mm  who  considers,  that  though  that  passes  for  vice  in 
one  country,  which  is  counted  a  virtue,  or  at  least  not  vice,  in  another; 
yept  every  where,  virtue  and  praise,  vice  and  blame,  go  together.  Virtue 
is  every  where  that  which  is  thought  praiseworthy ;  and  nothii^  elae 
but  that  whidi  has  the  allowance  of  public  esteem,  is  called  virtue.* 

*  Oar  BQthar,  in  hit  prtlicc  to  the  Tonrth  cditjon,  uking  notke  how  apt  mni  li*te  been 
lo  miUkehiiB,  added  ohtt  fane  followv  "Of  tbiii  tbe  iHgwiiaiii  autbot  of  Uie  dUconne 
concerniBB  Ibe  natun  of  man,  liai  given  rae  a  late  intlaiKei  to  racBtloii  no  olber.  For  llie 
cirilll;  of  hii  eipmuont,  and  iht  caBdoot  tlial  betoRp  lo  hii  order,  foibid  me  to  tbink, 
Aat  be  would  here  elated  bii  preface  witb  as  iniinualioa,  ai  if  in  wbat  I  bad  nld,  book  t, 
chap.  18,  eotweming  tbe  tluid  rule,  vblcb  aien  nfer  tbur  aetiom  to,  I  *enl  aboat  to  make 
nrtne  rice,aiid  vice  rirtoe,  nnlei*  he  bad  mittaken  mj  oieaaiag,  wbicb  be  coald  not  bavl 
done,  if  be  had  bat  glTCo  binoelf  the  troable  lo  consider  what  the  arguoient  wa>  I  was  tben 
upon,  and  what  ou  Ibe  chief  deugn  uf  that  chepler,  plainlj  enoiigb  leldawn  ill  the  fourth 
•ectioD,  and  tbow  following.  Tor  1  wat  there  not  Ujiog  down  moral  nilei,  bat  shewing 
An  ori^nal  and  nature  of  moral  idea),  and  ennaKialing  tbe  ralea  men  make  uie  of  in 
BMwal  Riatiatii,  wbetber  tboae  mlea  were  true  or  fal<e :  and  pnmiaut  tbereonlo,  1  tell  wbH 
haa  BTerj  where  thai  deDorainatioD,  which,  in  tbe  language  of  tbal  place,  aniweia  to  Tirtm 
^1  >ke  in  oofi,  which  ahen  not  Ilia  aatute  of  thingi,  Iboogb  mea  do  generally  judge  of, 
and  daaoainale,  their  icdona  accoiAig  ta  the  eateem  and  faihioo  of  the  place,  or  tect, 
dM5  are  of. 

'•  If  babadbeauat  tbe  pain*  U>  reBect  on  whit  I  bad  uid,  b.l.  c.S.  f  18,  aadlBlbb 
pteaent  chapter,  j  13, 14, 15,  and  10,  be  would  have  known  wtial  I  think  of  (he  elemal  and 
— Ilnrahln  nature  of  right  aiid  wnme,  and  what  I  call  virtue  and  vice  ;  and  it  he  had  ob- 
•erved,  thai  in  the  ^ace  be  quotet,  1  only  report  ai  matter  of  fact,  what  olhen  call  virlne 
and  (ice,  be  would  not  have  foond  it  liable  to  an;  great  eieeption.  For,  I  think,  I  am 
■ot  much  ool  in  Hjing.  That  one  of  tbe  rule*  made  om  of  in  the  world  tot  a  ground  oi 
Btiaiiai  of  a  moral  relation,  i*  dut  esteem  and  leputation  which  •everal  torts  of  actiofn 
find  variouily  in  the  MTerat  ncietiet  of  man,  according  to  which  tbey  are  Ibare  called 
virlncs.oi  vices;  and  whatMever  auttiority  Ibe  leanied  Hr.  Lowde  places  in bii  old  Engllih 
Didlenary,  I  dare  la;  H  no  where  trill  him  (it  I  fboald  appeal  to  it),  thai  tba  same  letion 
b  Dot  in  credit,  called  and  counted  a  virtue  in  one  place,  whicb  being  indiuepule,  paaiea 
lor.  and  under  the  name  of,  vice,  in  another.  The  taking  notice  that  men  bestow  tbe  namei 
at  virtue  and  vice  according  lo  this  rule  of  reputation,  i*  all  T  have  dime,  or  can  he  laid  lo 
Bt7  aharga  M  bava  done,  towards  lb*  maUog  vice  virtue,  aad  vinae  vica.    Bm  the  good 
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Virtue  tad  pr«i§e  ve  so  united,  that  tbey  are  called  often  by  the  same 
iiame.  "  SuDt  Hua  prsmia  laudi,"  aaya  Virgil ;  and  so  Cicero, "  nihil 
habet  natura  pnetUntiui,  quam  hooestatem,  quam  laudem,  quam  digai- 
tatem,  quamdecus;"  which,  be  tdls  you,  are  all  names  for  the  same 
thing,  Tusc.  1.  ii.  Tbu  is  the  langua^  of  the  HeaUwo  philosoji^en, 
who  well  andentood  wherein  their  notions  of  virtue  and  vice  constated. 
And  though,  periiaps,  by  the  different  tonper,  oducalioa,  fashion, 
nuudms,  or  interest  of  different  sorts  of  men,  it  fell  out,  that  what  was 
tbou^t  praiseworthy  in  one  place,  escaped  cot  ceosure  in  aaotber; 


0  tbii  ECtl  ■Itowable  in  bi)  funclian,  that  I  forgiic  bia  citing,  u  be  dtwi,  Ibe^ 
wordi  of  muiein}  II  of  thia  cbapter:  ■  Tbe  cibartitioni  of  inipired  teichers  b lie  not 
felted  to  appeal  to  comnKn  repute,  "  wbatsoe*er  Ibingi  in  loielj,  wliaUoevei  thing*  an 
wf  gDa<lirpi^ifth«e  be  aoy  TinDe.if  Ibne  beuiy  pruie,"&c.  Fbil.  iv.  8.  irithoal  (aliiai 
Botjce  of  tboie  immediately  pracediDg.  which  iotioduce  them,  and  lun  ifatu  ;  '  whereb;  ia 
the  comptionof  manaen,  (he  tniE  boundaries  of  Ibe  la*  of  natuce, which  ought  lube  the 
nJe  of  rirtae  and  Tice,  vera  preltj  ■ell  pieRmed  ;  to  that  ctcd  tbe  eihortatioD*  of  b- 
tplrcd  tewdien,'  &c.  By  which  vordi,  and  the  lot  of  tbat  aection,  it  it  plain,  tbal  I 
hronght  tliii  pauage  of  Si.  Paul  not  to  proie  that  tbe  general  meatnre  uf  what  men  call 
virtue  a tid  vice,  Ibroughoul  the  world,  was  (be  reputation  and  faibioD  of  each  particular 
aociety  wiLhio  iiialf ;  but  to  ihew,  tbn(  though  it  were  iO,  ^et,  for  reasons  I  (heiegJTe  me*. 
in  that  way  uf  deoomluallng  tlieir  acliatu,  did  not,  for  tlie  moit  part,  much  var;  from  tbe 
law  of  nature,  which  is  that  itanding  and  unalterable  rule,  by  which  they  ought  to  judge  of 
(he  moral  rectitude  and  pravity  of  their  actiom.  and  accordingly  deiiuminale  them  firtua 
«  Tien.  Had  Mr.  Lowde  eonildered  thia,  he  would  haie  found  It  little  to  hii  purpose,  la 
hava  quoted  tbat  paaiage  in  ■  teiiae  I  lued  il  not ;  and  would,  I  imagiw,  have  quiTcd  (be 
explication  he  subjoins  to  i(,  as  oot  very  neceuary.  But  I  hope  thia  second  edition  will 
give  h(m  aatiafactiou  in  the  point,  and  that  this  mailer,  ii  now  lO  eipreased,  as  to  ahew  hint 
there  waa  no  canw  of  iCTuple. 

"  Thoogh  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  him  in  Ihoae  apprebniiioni  b«  has  ciprciaed  In  (be 
latter  end  of  his  preface,  concerning  what  I  bad  laid  abdul  vittue  and  vice ;  yet  we  are 
betlcTagreed  than  be  Ibipka,  in  wbatbe  layiin  hit  third  cbaptei,  p.  78,  d^werning  nalanl 
iuacnptioH,  and  iitnate  notjoni.  I  iball  not  deny  bin  (he  privilege  he  daiaa,  p.  M,  to 
a(ale  ihe  qoealioa  aa  be  pleaaei,  aapeciallj  wbaa  ha  atatM  i I  as,  as  to  laare  nothing  iail 
ODOtrary  lo  what  1  have  aaid :  foi  accocdiug  to  him,  innate  notioiu  being  coadilknal  thii^ 
tlepending  npon  the  coiicomnce  of  severd  other  oircnnsUneet,  in  order  to  tbe  aanl's  ei- 
cttingtheni,  all  that  he  aayi  for  iintate.  itnpilnled,  impieawd  notiDiu(for  of  iniiBte  ide»  b* 
aaja  notbiog  at  all),  ainounti  al  lait  only  lo  thia ;  that  there  are  certain  propositiwu,  which 
tUHigb  tlie  aoul  from  the  be);inning,  or  when  a  nan  ii  bom,  doea  not  know,  yet,  by  aauat- 
ance  fnm  the  oulward  senses,  and  Ihe  bdpof  aome  prcvloui  cultivation,  it  may  afterwardt 
cune  cerlainly  lo  know  (be  trutb  of;  whieb  ii  nu  nore  than  what  1  have  •ffitmed  in  BJ 
&at  book.  Fot  I  aoppoae  by  the  aoul'a  eaerting  (htin,  he  mean)  ita  begiiinir^  to  knew 
them  i  or  elae  (be  auul's  eieiting  of  nations,  will  be  (o  ok  a  very  nnintelliEible  npicMion  ; 
and,  I  think,  b(  beii  ia  a  very  unfit  one  in  (hi)  caae,  il  mialeadiag  meu^  tbiHi^(s  hy  ID 
insinaation,  aa  if  tbete  notioDa  were  in  the  mind  bebrs  tbe  aool  euna  Ibein,  >.«■  b^M 
tbey  are  knowB:  wbereaa  truly  before  they  are  known,  tbete  la  iMMUng  of  then  hithapna', 
but  a  capacity  to  know  Ibem,  wben  tbe  concumDcc  of  Ihoae  circntustancei,  which  thia  in- 
geoioua  author  tbinka  neoCBai^,  in  order  to  tbe  aool't  eierting  tfacm,  bringa  Ihem  Into  out 
knowledge. 

"  P.  U,  I  find  him  oaprea)  il  thaa :  '  Tbeae  nalanl  Botinii  ace  aet  ao  inprinted  apon  the 
■oul.  *a  that  tbey  aaUrallj  and  aecettaiily  exert  themaelvea  (even  in  cbUdicD  and  idiots) 
without  ai^  uaialance  from  the  ontward  aenaei,  or  witboal  tbe  help  of  (Oma  previoBa  cnlii- 
valioD.'  HerebeaayatbeyeiertlbenHclvea,  aap.rs,  ibaltbeaotaexerUtbea).  Wheahe 
hat  cifdained  to  himaelf  or  otheta  what  be  measa  by  the  aonl'a  eaerdug  innale  notiona,  at 
their  exerting  themaelvea,  attd  what  that  previoni  cultivation  and  dfCumstaBcea,  in  order  to 
their  beiag  exerted,  are ;  be  will,  I  anppoae,  find  there  ia  lo  little  of  conlioveny  bataew 
him  and  ma  in  tbe  point,  bating  that  bo  oilli  th»t  eiertiDg  of  notjoat,  which  1,  oj  ■  nore 
vnlpr  flyle,  call  kaowing.  that  I  bare  taaaon  to  think  be  farouglit  in  ay  name  apoo  (U> 
oocaaion  only  ont  of  the  pleaime  lie  liaa  to  speak  civilly  of  ne ;  wbich  I  muat  gralafnUy 
acknowledge  he  baa  done,  wherever  ha  mentiont  ine,  iio(  without  coaftniag  on  me,  aa  tome 
etherahaie  done,  atllk  1  htva  no  right  to." 
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and  so  in  different  societies,  virtues  and  vices  were  changed :  jet,  astg 
die  main,  tfaey,  for  the  most  part,  kept  die  same  ever;  where.  For 
OBoe  DOthiog  can  be  more  natural,  than  to  encourage  with  esteem  and 
reputabon,  that  wherein  every  one  finds  his  advantage ;  and  to  blame 
•ad  discountenance  the  contiary ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  esteem  and  dis- 
credit, virtue  and  vice,  should,  in  a  great  measure,  ever;  where  cor- 
resptHid  with  the  unchangeable  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  which  die  law 
of  God  hatb  established ;  diere  being  nothii^  diat  so  direcdy  and  vi- 
sibly secures  and  advances  the  general  good  of  mankind  in  this  w<M'ld, 
as  ai>edience  to  the  taws  be  has  set  diem,  and  nothing  that  breeds  such 
mischiefs  and  confiision,  as  the  neglect  uf  them.  And,  therefore,  men, 
without  renouncing  all  sense  and  reason,  and  their  own  interest,  which 
they  are  so  conalandy  true  to,  could  not  generally  mistake  in  placii^; 
dieir  commendation  and  blame  on  that  side  that  realty  deserved  it  not. 
Nay,  even  those  men,  u4]Ose  practice  was  otherwise,  failed  not  to  give 
their  approbation  right ;  few  being  depraved  to  that  degree  as  not  to 
condemn,  at  least  in  others,  die  faults  ,they  themselves  were  guilty  of : 
""iriiefeby  even  in  tite  corruption  of  manuers,  the  true  boundanes  of  ibe 
kw  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were 
pretty  well  preserved.  So  that  even  the  exhortabons  of  inspired 
leiu:liers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common  repute :  "  Whatsoever- 
is  lovely,  whatsoever  is  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  then 
be  any  praise,"  &c.  Phil.  iv.  8. 

§  12.  Its  enfare^nait,  eommaidation,  and  discredit. — If  any  onp 
should  imagine,  that  I  forgot  my  own  notion  of  a  law,  when  I  make  the 
law  whereby  men  judge  of  nrtue  and  vice,  to  be  nothing  else  but  die 
consent  <^  private  men,  who  have  not  authority  enough  to  make  a  law; 
especially  wanting  that  which  is  so  necessary  and  essential  to  a  law,  a 
power  to  enforce  it ;  I  think  I  may  lay,  that  he  who  imagines  commen- 
dation  and  di^race,  not  to  be  strong  modves  to  men,  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  opioiotu  and  rules  of  those  with  whom  they  converse, 
saems  little  skilled  in  the  nature  or  history  of  mankind:  the  greatest  part 
whereof  he  shall  tind  to  govern  themselves  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  Ibis 
law  of  fashion ;  and  so  they  do  (hat  which  keeps  them  in  reputation 
with  their  company,  little  regard  the  laws  of  God  or  the  magistrate. 
Ilie  penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of  God's  laws,  some,  nay,  perhaps 
most,  men,  seldom  seriously  reflect  on ;  and  amoogst  those  uiat  do, 
many,  whilst  they  break  the  law,  entertain  thoughta  of  future  recon- 
ciliation, and  making  their  peace  for  such  breaches :  snd  as  to  the 
punishments  due  from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  they  firequenUy 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  impunity.  But  no  man  escapes 
the  puniafament  of  their  censure  and  dishke,  who  offends  against  the 
fashion  and  opinion  of  the  company  he  keeps,  and  would  recommend 
hims^f  to.  Nor  is  there  cme  of  ten  thousand,  who  is  stiff  and  insensi- 
ble enough  to  bear  up  under  the  constant  dislike  and  condemnation  of 
bis  ovni  club.  He  must  be  of  a  strange  and  unusual  cousutution,  who 
can  content  himself  to  live  in  constant  disgrace  and  disrepute  with  bis 
own  particular  society.  Siditude  many  men  have  sought,  and  been 
reconciled  to :  but  nobody,  that  has  the  least  thought  or  sense  of  a  man 
about  him,  can  live  in  society  under  the  constant  wUke  and  ill  opinion 
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of  hb  fiumlian,  and*  dio»  be  coavenet  with.  This  u  s  burden  too 
beavjffor  human  sufferance:  and  hemustbemadeupirfirrecoaciteable 
contradiciions.who  can  take  pleasure  in  company,  and  yet  be  insensible 
of  contempt  and  disgrace  from  his  companioDS. 

^  13.  Thete  three  taws,  the  rults  of  moral  good  and  evil. — These 
three  then.  First,  The  law  of  God ;  Secondfy,  Tbe  law  of  politic  socie- 
ties ;  Thirdly,  'Die  law  of  fa§bion,  or  private  censure ;  are  those  (o 
which  men  variously  compare  their  actions  :  -  and  it  is  by  their  confor- 
mity to  one  of  these  laws,  that  they  take  their  measures,  when  they  wouM 
judge  of  their  moral  rectitude,  and  denominate  their  aGtions  good  or 
bad. 

^  14.  Morality  it  the  relation  of  actioiu  to  these  rules. — Whether 
the  rule,  to  which,  as  to  a  touch-atone,  we  bring  our  voluntary  acdoas, 
to  examine  them  by,  and  try  their  goodness,  and  accordingly  to  name 
Aem ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  mark  of  the  value  we  set  upon  them ; 
whether,  I  say,  we  take  that  rule  from  the  fashion  of  the  country,  or  tbe 
will  of  tbe  law-maker,  the  mind  is  easily  able  to  observe  the  relatiw)  anj^ 
action  hatb  to  it ;  and  to  judge  whether  the  acOon  agrees,  or  disagrees, 
with  the  rule ;  and  so  hath  a  notion  of  moral  goodness  or  evil,  wmch  is 
either  conformity  or  not  conformity,  of  any  action  to  that  rule ;  and, 
therefore,  is  oAen  called  moral  rectitude.  This  rule  being  nothing  but 
a  collecdon  of  several  simple  ideas,  the  conformity  thereto  is  but  so  or- 
dering the  action,  that  the  simple  ideas  beloi^ng  to  it,  may  correspond 
to  those  which  the  law  requires.  And  thus  we  see  how  moral  beings 
and  notions  are  founded  on,  and  terminated  in,  these  simple  ideas  we 
have  received  from  sensation  or  redection.  For  example.  Let  us  con- 
uder  the  complex  idea  we  signify  by  the  word  murder ;  -  and  when  we 
have  taken  it  asunder,  and  examined  all  die  particulars,  we  shall  find 
them  to  amount  to  a  collection  of  simple  ideas  derived  from  reflectioii 
or  sensation,  viz.  First,  From  reflection  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
jnind,  we  have  the  ideas  of  willing,  considering,  proposing  befor&hand, 
malice,  or  wishing  ill  to  another  ^  and  also  of  life,  or  perception,  and 
self-motion.  Secondly,  From  sensation,  we  have  tbe  collection  of  those 
simple  sensible  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  man,  and  of  some  ac- 
tion, whereby  we  put  an  end  to  perception  and  motion  in  the  man;  alt- 
which  simple  ideas,  are  comprehended  in  the  word  murder.  This 
collection  of  simple  ideas  being  found  by  me  to  agiee  or  disagree  with 
the  esteem  of  the  country  1  have  been  bred  in,  ai^  to  be  held  by  most 
men  there,  worthy  praise  or  blame,  I  call  the  action  virtuous  or  vicious: 
if  I  have  the  will  of  a  supreme,  invisible.  Law-giver  for  my  nde ;  ^ea, 
as  I  su[^K>»ed  the  action  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God,  I  call  it 
good  or  evil,  sin  or  duty :  and  if  I  compare  it  to  tbe  civil  law.  the  nils 
made  by  llie  legislative  power  of  the  country,  I  call  it  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful, a  crime  or  no  crime.  So  that  whencesoever  we  take  the  rule  of 
moral  actions,  or  by  what  standard  soever  we  frame  in  our  minds  tbe 
ideas  of  virtues  or  vices,  they  consist  only,  and  are  made  up  of  collec- 
tions of  simple  ideas,  which  we  originally  received  from  senae  or  reflec- 
tion, and  their  rectitude  or  obliqui^  consists  in  the  agreement  or  disa- 
greement with  those  patterns  prescribed  by  some  law. 

§  1.5.  To  conceive  rightly  of  moni  actions,  we  must  take-notiea 
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of  them  under  this  two-fold  considention.  First,  As  they  ore  in  them- 
kItcs  each  made  up  of  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas.  Thus  drun- 
kenness or  lying,  signify  such  or  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas, 
which  I  call  mixed  modes ;  and  in  this  sense;  they  are  as  much  posi- 
ttie  absolute  ideas,  as  the  drinking  of  a  horse,  or  speaking  of  a  parrot. 
Stcondfy,  Our  actions  are  considered  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  and 
ia  ibia  respect,  they  are  relative  ;  it  being  their  conformity  to,  or  disa- 
greement with,  same  rule,  that  makes  them  to  be  regular  or  irregular, 
good  or  bad :  and  so,  as  far  as  they  are  compared  with  a  rule,  and  there- 
apoD  denominated,  they  come  under  relation.  Thus  the  challenging 
lad  fighting  with  a  man,  as  it  is  a  certain  positive  mode,  or  particular 
•CMt  of  action,  by  particular  ideas  distinguished  from  all  others,  is  called 
duelfing :  whidi,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  law  of  God,  will 
deserve  the  name  sin;  to  the  law  of  fa^ion,  in  some  countries,  valour 
and  virtue;  and  to  the  municipal  lawa  of  some  governments,  a  capital 
crime.  In  this  case,  when  (he  positive  mode  has  one  name,  and  an- 
other- name  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  Isw,  the  distinction  may  as 
eaaily  be  observed,  as  it  is  in  substances,  ^ere  one  name,  v.g,  man, 
is  used  to  signify  the  thing ;  another,  v.  g.  iathet,  to  signify  the  relation. 

%  16,  The  denominations  oj"  actions  often  rmtkadm. — But  because 
very  frequently  the  positive  idea  of  the  action,  and  its  moral  relation, 
are  comprehended  together  under  one  name,  and  the  same  word  made 
use  of  to  express  both  the  mode  or  action,  and  its  moral  rectitude  or 
obliquity;  Aerefore,  the  relation  itself  ia  less  taken  notice  of;  and  there 
is  often  no  distinction  made  between  the  positive  idea  of  the  action,  aiid 
the  reference  it  has  to  a  rule.  By  whicn  confusion  of  these  two  dis- 
tinct consideraUons  under  one  term,  those  who  yield  loo  easily  to  the 
unpresnons  of  sounds,  and  are  forward  to  take  names  for  things,  are 
often  misled  in  their  judgment  of  actions.  Thus,  the  taking  from  an- 
other what  is  his,  without  his  knowledge  or  allonance,.iB  properly  called 
stealing  :  but  that  name  being  commonly  understood  to  signify  also  the 
moral  pravity  of  the  action,  and  to  denote  its  contrariety  to  the  law,  men 
are  apt  to  condemn  whatever  they  hear  called  stealing,  as  an  ill  actiim, 
disagreeing  with  die  rule  of  right.  And  yet,  the  private  taking  away  this 
■word  from  a  madman,  to  prevent  his  doing  mischief,  though  it  be  pro- 
peify  denominated  stealing,  as  die  name  of  such  a  mixed  mode ;  yet, 
when  compared  to  the  law  of  God,  and  considered  in  its  relation  to 
ibat  supreme  rule,  it  is  no  sin  or  transgression,  though  the  name  steal- 
it^  ordinarily  carries  such  an  intimation  with  it. 

^  17.  Relations  innumerable. — And  thus  much  for  the  relation  of 
hnman  actions  to  a  law,  which,  therefore,  I  call  moral  relation. 

It  would  make  a  vcJume  to  go  over  all  sorts  of  relations  :  it  is  not 
dierefbre  to  be  expected,  that  I  should  here  mention  them  all.  It  suf- 
fices to  our  present  purpose,  to  shew  by  these,  what  the  ideas  are  we 
have  of  this  comprehensive  consideration,  called  relation :  which  is  so 
various,  and  the  occasions  of  it  so  many  (as  many  as  there  can  be  of 
comparing  things  one  to  another),  that  it  ia  not  very  easy  to  reduce  it 
rules,  or  under  just  heads.  Those  I  have  mentioned,  I  think,  are 
some  of  the  most  mnsiderable,  and  such  as  may  serve  to  let  us  see  from 
whMKe  we  get  our  ideas  of  relations,  and  wherein  they  are  fimnded. 

'^-'"'K'^ 
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^ot  before  I  quit  this  u^ument,  from  what  has  beeo  laid,  give  me  leave 
to  observe  : 

^  18.  All  rtlatioM  teminatf  in  timple  ideal — fVrtf,  That  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  all  reiatioD  tenniiiates  ia,  and  is  ultimately  founded  on,  those 
Btmple  ideas  we  have  got  from  lenution  or  reflection  :  so  that  all  we 
have  iq  our  tboughte  ourselves  (if  we  think  of  any  thing,  or  have  any 
meaning),  or  would  signify  to  others,  when  we  use  words  standing  for 
relations,  is  nothing  but  some  siinple  ideas,  or  collections  of  simple  ideas, 
compared  one  with  another.  This  is  so  manifest  in  that  sort  called 
proportitmal,  that  nothing  can  be  mure,  For  when  a  man  says,  hom^ 
IS  sweeter  than  wax,  it  is  plain,  that  his  thoughts  in  this  relation,  temu- 
nate  in  this  simple  idea,  sweetness,  which  is  equally  tnie  of  all  thereat; 
though,  where  they  are  compounded,  or  decompounded,  the  simple 
ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  are,  perhaps,  seldom  t^en  notice  of;  v.g, 
when  the  word  father  is  mentiooed :  Hrst,  There  is  me^t  that  parti- 
cular species,  or  collective  idea,  signified  by  the  word  man.  Secondiif, 
Those  sensible  simple  ideas  signified  by  the  word  generation :  and, 
Thirdly,  the  effects  of  it,  and  all  the  simple  ideas  signified  by  thewwd 
child.  So  the  word  friend,  being  taken  for  a  man  who  loves,  and  is  ready 
to  do  good  to  another,  baa  all  these  following  ideas  to  the  making  of  it  up: 
linl,  All  the  simple  ideas  comprehended  in  the  word  man,  or  intelli- 
gent being.  Secondly,  The  idea  of  love.  Thirdly,  The  idea  of  readi- 
ness, or  disposition.  Fourthly,  The  idea  of  action,  which  is  any  kind 
of  thought  or  motion.  Fifthhf,  The  idea  of  good,  which  signifies  aoy 
Aing  that  may  advance  his  hapi»oe8S,  and  terminates  at  last,  if  esa> 
mined,  in  particular  simple  ideas,  of  which  the  word  good,  in  ^neral, 
signifies  any  one  ;  but  if  removed  from  all  simple  ideas  quite,  it  signi- 
fies nothing  at  all.  And  thus  also  «ll  moral  words  terminate  at  last, 
though,  perhaps,  more  remotely,  in  a  coUeclion  of  simple  ideas :  the 
immediate  signification  of  relative  words,  being  very  often  other  sup- 
posed known  relations ;  which,  if  traced  one  to  another,  still  end  in  sim- 
ple ideas. 

§  19.  We  have  ordinarily  as  clear  (or  clearer)  a  notion  of  the  rda- 
tion,  at  of  its  ftmndation, — Secondly,  That  in  rel^ions,  we  have  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  always,  as  clear  a  notion  of  ^e  relation,  as  we  have 
of  those  simple  ideas  wherein  it  is  founded :  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, whereon  relation  depends,  being  things  whereof  we  have  com^ 
monly  as  clear  ideas  as  of  any  other  whatsoever:  it  being  but  the  dis- 
tJuguishing  simple  ideas,  tx  their  degrees,  one  from  another,  without 
which  we  could  have  no  distinct  knowledge  at  all.  For  if  I  have  a 
clearideaof  sweetness,  light,  wextension,!  have  too,  of  equal,  or  mote, 
or  less,  of  each  of  these :  if  I  know  what  it  is  for  one  maa  to  be  bom 
of  a  woman,  viz.  Sempronia,  I  know  what  it  is  for  another  man  to  be 
bom  of  the  same  woman,  Sempronia ;  and  so  have  as  dear  a  notion  of 
brodiers,  as  of  births,  and  periiaps  clearer.  For  if  I  believed  that 
Sempronia  digged  Titus  out  of  the  parsley-bed  (as  ihey  use  to  tell  chiU 
dren),  and  thereby  became  his  mother ;  and  that  afterward  in  the  same 
manner  she  digged  Caius  out  of  the  parsley-bed,  I  bad  as  dear  a  notion 
of  the  relation  of  brothers  between  tbem,  as  if  t  had  all  Ae  skill  of  a 
midwife  i  the  notion  that  the  anme  woman  contributeci^  as  motfaw. 
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c^aally  to  tfaeir  births  (tbou^  I  wero  igaorant  or  muUluen  in  the  loaii' 
Mr  of  it),  being  that  on  which  I  grouiKled  the  relation,  and  Aat  they 
if^reod  in  that  circiunBtance  of  biith,  let  it  be  wlut  it  will.  The  com- 
paring  tiiein  then  in  dieir  deicent  from  the  saine  peraon,  without  know- 
ing the  particular  circunutancec  of  that  descent,  u  enough  to  found  my 
aotion  of  their  having  (»■  not  having  the  reialicm  of  brothers.  But 
tfaouf^  tlie  ideas  of  pirticHlar  relatione  are  capable  of  being  as  clear 
and  ditfinct  in  the  minda  of  those  who  will  duly  consider  tbeiu,  as  those 
of  mixed  modes,  and  more  determioate  than  tboae  of  aubstonces ;  yet 
(be  names  belonging  to  relatioa,  are  often  of  as  doubtful  and  uncertain 
■ignification,  as  ihoee  of  subatances  or  miied  modes ;  and  much  more 
than  those  of  simple  ideas :  because  relative  words  baing  tito  marks  of 
diis  companson,  which  is  made  only  by  men's  thoughts,  and  is  an  idea 
only  in  men's  minds,  men  frequently  apply  them  to  different  compaii- 
•oaa  of  tUnga,  accmding  to  their  owd  imaginations,  which  do  not  alwaya 
correspond  with  those  of  others  using  the  same  names. 

^  9a.  The  notioK  oftht  relation  is  tlie  some,  whether  the  rule  and 
action  to  be  eoamared  u  true  or  fain. — Thirty,  That  in  these  I  caU 
Koral  relations,  I  have  a  true  noticHi  of  relation  by  comparing  the  action 
with  the  rale,  whether  the  rale  be  true  or  false.  For  if  I  measure  any 
Amg  by  a  yard,  I  know  whether  the  thing  I  measure  be  loiter  or 
sboiler  than  that  supposed  yard,  ^t^b,  pwhapi,  the  yard  I  measure 
by,  be  not  exacdy  the  standard ;  which,  imteed,  is  another  inqmry.  Fw 
tboagh  the  rule  be  erroneous,  and  I  mistaken  in  it,  yet  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  obiervaUe  in  that  which  I  cmnpare  with,  makes  me 
perceive  the  relation.  Though  measuring  by  a  wrong  rule,  I  shall 
thereby  be  brought  to  judge  amisa  of  its  moral  rectitude,  because  I  have 
tried  it  by  that  which  u  not  the  true  rule,  yet  I  am  not  Qiistaken  in  the 
rdalion  which  that  actioo  bean  to  tiiat  rule  I  compare  it  in,  which  is 
i,  or  diaagreemHit. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

9F  CLEAB  AND  OHSCUBB,  DISTINCT  AND  CONTUaBD  IDEAS. 

^  1.  Ideas,  toKu  dear  and  dittutct,  others  ob$cuTe  and  confused. — 
HsL-iing  shewn  the  original  of  our  ideas,  and  taken  a  view  of  their  seve- 
ral sorts ;  considered  the  difference  between  the  simple  and  the  com-  , 
l^ex,  and  obacrved  how  the  complex  ones  are  divided  into  those  of 
modefl,  iubalances,  and  relatimis;  all  whicb,  I  think,  is  necessaty  to  be 
done  by  any  one  wbo  would  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the  pro- 
greas  of  the  mind  in  its  ap|M«lwnsion  and  knowledge  <k  tilings,  it  will, 
pccfaafs,  be  thought  I  have  dwelt  loug  enough  upon  the  examination  of 
idrias  I  must,  nevertheless,  crave  leave  to  offer  some  few  other  con- 
aidenitioDs  couceming  tfaeoL  The  fint  is,  that  stHne  are  clear,  and 
odiers  obscure ;  some  distinct,  and  others  confused. 

%  2.  Clmr  and  obscure,  expiaiMd  by  wA/.— The  perception  of 
the  mind  being  most  aptly  exi^ined  by  wor^  relating  to  the  sight,  we 
ahiiH  beat  oodentand  whiU  is  iii««nt  hy  clear  and  obscure  in  our  ideas, 
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by  reflecting  on  wbat  we  call  clear  and  obscure  in  tbe  objecta  of  a^Xt, 
light  being  that  which  riiscovers  to  ub  viail^  objects,  we  give  die  nano 
of  obscure  to  that  which  ia  not  placed  in  a  light  Bufficieot  to  digcover 
minutely  to  us  tbe  figure  and  colours  which  are  observable  in  it,  and 
which,  m  a  betterlight,  would  be  discernible.  In  like  raaoner,  our 
nmple  ideas  are  clear,  when  diey  are  such  as  the  objects  tfaemaelves, 
from  whence  they  were  talcen,  did  or  might,  in  a  well-ordered  sensatioD 
or  perception,  preitent  them.  Whilst  the  memory  retains  ihem  thus, 
and  can  produce  them  to  the  mind,  whenever  it  has  occasicm  to  cimsida 
Ihem,  they  are  clear  ideas.  So  ^  aa  they  either  want  any  thing  of  the 
original  exactness,  (m-  have  h»t  any  of  their  first  freshness,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  faded  or  tami^ed  by  time,  so  far  are  they  obscure.  Complei 
ideas,  as  they  are  made  up  of  simple  ones,  so  they  are  clear,  when  tbt 
ideas  diat  go  to  their  composition  are  clear ;  and  ibe  number  and  order 
of  diose  simple  ideas,  that  are  the  ingredients  of  any  complex  ODe,ii 
determinate  and  certain. 

^  3.  Cataet  ofobicurity. — The  causes  of  obscurity  in  simple  ideas, 
•eem  to  be  either  dull  organs,  or  very  sl^ht  and  transient  impresaioM 
made  by  the  objects ;  or  else  a  weakoees  in  the  memory  not  able  to 
retain  them  as  received.  For  to  return  again  to  visible  objects,  to  helf 
us  to  apprehend  this  matter;  if  the  organs  or  faculties  of  perceptioo, 
like  wax  over-hardened  with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  impression  of 
tbe  seal,  from  die  usual  impulse  wont  to  imprint  it;  or,  like  wax  of  i 
temper  too  soft,  wilt  not  hold  it  well  when  well  imprinted;  orelsesufK 
poaii^  the  wax  of  a  temper  fit,  but  the  seal  not  applied  with  a  suffideitt 
force  to  make  a  clear  impression ;  in  any  of  diese  cases,  the  print  left  by 
the  seal,  wtll  be  obscure.  This,  I  suppose,  needs  no  applicatuw  to 
make  it  plainer. 

^  4.  liistinct  and  confiaed,  what. — As  a  clear  idea  is  that  whereof 
(he  mind  has  such  a  full  and  evident  perception,  as  it  does  receive  iroiB 
anoutward  object  operating  duly  on  a  well-disposed  organ ;  so  a  distinct 
idea  is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a  difference  from  all  other;  and 
a  confused  idea  is  such  a  one  as  is  not  sufficiently  distinguishable  frcm 
anodier,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  different. 

^  5.  Objection. — If  no  idea  be  confused,  but  such  as  is. not  suffi- 
ciently distinguishable  from  another,  from  which  it  should  be  diferent; 
it  will  be  hfud,  may  any  one  say,  to  find  any  where  a  confused,  idea. 
For  let  an^  idea  be  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  other  but  such  as  the  mind 
perceives  it  to  be ;  and  that  every  perception  aufiGciently  distingnisbes 
it  from  alt  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be  other,  i.  e,  difiei«at,  witbout 
being  perceived  to  be  so.  No  idea,  therefore,  can  be  undistii^i^dnUe 
from  ano^er,  frx>m  which  it  ought  to  be  d^erent,  unless  you  would 
have  it  different  from  itself;  from  all  other,  it  is  evidently  different. 

^  6.  Confumn  of  idem  u  w  reference  to  their  noma. — To  remove 
diis  difficult,  and  to  help  us  to  conceive  aright  what  it  ia  that  makes 
the  confusion  ideas  are  at  an^  time  chargeable  with,  we  roust  cuisidei, 
that  diings  ranked  under  distinct  names,  are  supposed  different  enou^ 
to  be  distinguished;  -and  so  each  sort,  by  its  peculiar  name,  may  be 
marked,  and  discoursed  of  apart  upon  any  occasion;  aod  there  is 
nothing  more  erident,  d»n  that  the  greateat  |Mrt  of  difiertfit  iuBMa:He 
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BoppoBcd  to  Btsnd  for  different  things.  Now,  every  idea  b  idmi  has, 
bemg  visibly  what  it  is,  and  distinct  from  all  other  ideas  but  itself,  that 
wfaicb  makes  it  confused,  is,  when  it  is  such,  that  it  may  as  well  be  - 
adied  by  another  name,  as  that  which  it  ia  expressed  by,  the  difference 
which  keeps  the  things  (to  be  ranked  under  those  two  different  names) 
di^nct,  and  makes  some  of  them  belong  rather  to  the  one,  and  some 
of  them  to  the  other,  of  those  names,  being  left  out;  and  so  the  dis- 
liiictioa,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept  up  by  those  different  names, 
is  quite  lost. 

§  7.  Defaults  wlach  make  confuaon. — The  de&ults  which  usually 
occasion  this  confusion,  I  ihitik,  are  chiefly  these  following: 

First,  complex  ideas  made  up  of  too  fern  simpie  onet, — Fint,  When 
any  complex  idea  (for  it  is  complex  ideas  that  are  most  liable  to  con- 
Auion)  is  made  up  of  too  small  a  Dumber  of  simple  ideas,  and  such 
only  as  are  common  to  other  things,  whereby  Ihe  differences  that  make 
it,  deserve,  a  different  name,  are  le^  out.  Thus,  he  that  has  an  idea 
made  up  c^  barely  the  simple  ones  of  a  beast  with  spots,  has  but  a 
coaftHed  idea  of  a  leopard,  it  not  being  thereby  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  a  lynx,  and  several  other  sorts  of  beasts,  that  are  spotted.  So 
Aat  such  an  idea,  though  it  hat  the  peculiar  name  leopard,  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  des^^ned  by  the  names  lynx,  or  panther,  and 
may  as  well  come  under  the  name  lynx,  as  leopard.  How  much  the 
custom  of  defining  of  words  by  general  terms,  contributes  to  make  the 
ideas  we  wouhi  express  by  them  confused  teid  undetermined,  I  leave 
Others  to  consider.  This  is  cvideot,  that  confused  ideas  are  such  at 
reader  the  use  of  words  uncertain,  and  take  away  the  benefit  of  distinct 
names.  When  the  ideas  for  which  we  use  different  terms,  have  not  a 
difference  answerable  to  their  distinct  names,  and  so  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  them,  there  it  is  that  they  are  truly  confused. 

^  8.  Secondly,  «r  its  ample  onet  jambled  disorder^  together. — 
S^ondfy,  Another  fault  which  makes  our  ideas  confused,  is  when 
Ibough  tb£  particulars  that  make  up  any  ideas,  are  in  number  aimigh; 
yet  they  are  so  jumbled  together,  that  it  is  net  easily  discernible,  wh^ 
tfaer  it  more  beJongs  to  the  name  that  is  given  it,  than  to  any  other. 
Tbere  it  nothing  more  proper  to  make  us  conceive  this  confusion,  than 
a  sort  of  pictures  usually  shewn  as  surprising  pieces  of  art,  wherein 
the  ctrfours,  as  they  are  laid  by  the  pencil  on  the  tatde  itself,  mark  out 
very  odd  and  unusual  figures,  and  have  no  discernible  order  in  their 
poaitioa.  This  draught  thus  made  up  of  puts,  \^ierein  no  symmetiy 
Bor  order  appears,  is,  in  itself,  no  more  a  confused  thing,  than  the 
picture  ot  a  -cloudy  sky ;  wherein,  diough  there  be  as  litde  order  of 
odours  or  figures  to  be  found,  yet  nobody  thinks  it  a  confused  picture. 
What  is  it  then  that  makes  it  to  be  thought  confused,  since  the  want  of 
symmetry  does  not?  as  it  is  plain  it  does  not;  for  another  draught  made 
tmrely  in  imitation  of  this,  could  not  be  called  confused.  I  answer, 
that  which  makes  it  be  thought  omfused.  is  the  applyii^  it  to  some 
tume,  to  which  it  does  no  more  discemibly  belong,  (ban  to  some  other : 
T.  g,  when  it  is  said  to  be  the  picture  of  a  man,  or  Ciesar,  then  anyone 
wiu  feaaoR  counts  it  ecwfuted.  Because  it  is  not  discernible  in  that 
state  to  belong  more  to  the  luine  man,  or  Cetar,-than  to  the  nantB 
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baboon,  or  Vompej,  whidi  are  nippoied  to  etand  for  different  ideas 
froai  thoK  ngnified  by  iubd,  or  Cerar.  But  when  t  cylindrical  mirror, 
placed  rigbt,  hath  reduced  those  irreeular  lines  on  the  table  into  their  due 
onier  and  proportion,  then  the  con&iion  ceases,  and  the  eye  presently 
«eea  that  it  is  a  nian,  or  Cesar;  i.  e.  diat  it  belongs  to  tho^e  names; 
and  that  it  is  sufficiently  distit^ishabie  from  a  baboon,  or  Pompey; 
i.  e.  froni  the  ideas  signified  by  (hose  names.  Just  thus  it  is  with  our 
ideas,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  pictures  of  thmgs.  No  one  of  these 
mental  draughts,  however  the  parts  are  put  together,  can  be  called  con- 
ftised  (for  they  are  plainly  discernible  as  they  are),  till  it  be  ranked 
under  some  ordinal?  name,  to  which  it  cannot  be  discerned  to  belong, 
any  more  than  it  does  to  some  other  mime,  of  an  allowed  different 
significatioo. 

^  9.  T&irdiif,  or  art  mntabU  end  undetermined. — Thirdly,  A  diird 
defect  that  frequently  gives  the  name  of  confused  to  our  ideas,  is,  wbttD 
any  one  of  thean  is  uncertain,  and  undeiennined.  Thus  we  may  ob- 
•ene  men,  who  not  forbearing  to  use  the  ordinary  words  of  their  lan- 
guage, till  they  have  learned  their  precise  signification,  change  tbe  idea 
they  mafae  this  or  that  term  stand  for,  almost  as  often  as  tbey  use  it. 
He  that  does  this  out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  should  leave  oat,  or 
put  into,  his  idea  of  church,  or  idolatry,  ev«y  time  he  thinks  of  either, 
and  holds  not  steady  to  any  one  precise  combination  of  ideas  thM 
makes  it  up,  is  said  to  have  a  confused  idea  of  idolatry,  or  the  church; 
though  this  be  still  for  die  same  feason  as  the  former,  viz.  because  ■ 
mutable  idea  (if  we  wilt  allow  it  to  be  one  idea)  cannot  belong  to  one 
ftaroe,  rather  than  another;  and  so  loses  the  distinction  that  distmct 
names  are  designed  for. 

§  10.  Coii/iutaii  without  r^ertnce  to  namei,  hirdfy  conceivable. — 
By  what  has  been  said,  we  nay  observe  bow  much  names,  as  supposed 
steady  signs  of  things,  and  by  their  difEerence  to  stand  for  and  keep 
things  dtsdoct,  that  iu  themselves  are  di&rent,  are  the  occaston  of  de- 
nominating ideas  distinct  or  confused,  by  a  secret  and  unobserved 
reference  the  mind  makes  of  its  ideas  to  such  names.  This,  perhaps, 
will  be  fuller  understood,  after  what  I  say  of  words,  in  the  diird  book, 
has  been  read  and  considered.  But  without  taking  notice  of  such  a 
reference  of  ideas  to  distinct  names,  as  the  signs  of  distinct  things,  it 
irill  be  hard  to  say  what  a  confused  idea  is.  And,  therefore,  when  a 
man  designs,  by  any  lume,  a  sort  of  things,  or  any  on*  particular 
diing,  distinct  fiom  all  others,  ^  complex  idea  be  annexes  to  that 
name,  is  die  more  diitinct,  the  more  particular  die  ideas  are,  and  the 
greater  and  more  detenninate  the  Dumber  and  order  of  them  are, 
whereof  it  is  made  up.  For  die  more  it  has  of  these,  the  moi«  it  has 
itill  of  the  perceivable  differences  whereby  it  is  kept  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  ideas  belonging  to  other  names,  even  those  that  approach 
nearest  to  it,  and  thereby  all  confusion  with  then  is  avoided. 

^11.  Confusion  concerns  always  two  ideas, — Confusion,  nukiftgit 
a  difficulty  to  s^rate  two  things  that  should  be  separated,  coDcenn 
always  two  ideas ;  and  those  most,  which  most  approach  one  another. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  suspect  any  idea  to  be  oonfused,  we  must 
•nmiae  what  otlter  it  is  in  danger  Go  be  coDfounded  with,  or  which  it 
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oiimot  eanl;  be  aeparated  firtHn,  and  that  will  always  be  found  an  idea 
beloDging  to  another  name,  and  bo  sbould  be  a  different  thing  from 
■wbiA  yet  it  it  not  sufficiently  distinct;  being  either  die  same  with  it, 
or  malung  a  part  of  it,  or  at  least,  as  properly  called  by  that  name,  as 
die  other  it  is  ranked  under;  and  so  keeps  not  that  difference  from  dial 
other  idea,  which  the  different  names  import. 

^12.  Cauia  of  coitfusioH. — This,  I  think,  is  die  confiision  proper 
to  ideas,  which  still  cairies  with  it  a  secret  reference  to  names.  At 
least,  if  there  be  any  other  confiision  of  ideas,  this  is  that  which  most 
of  all  disorders  men's  thouj^ts  and  discouises:  ideas,  as  ranked  under 
names,  being  those  that  for  the  meet  part  men  reasmi  of  within  them- 
selves, and  always  those  which  they  commune  about  with  other!. 
And,  therefore,  where  there  are  supposed  two  different  ideas  marked 
by  two  different  munes,  which  are  not  as  distinguishable  as  the  sounds 
that  atand  for  them,  there  never  fails  to  be  confusion :  and  where  any 
ideas  are  distinct,  as  the  ideas  of  those  two  sounds  they  are  marked  by. 
there  can  be  between  diem  do  confusion.  The  way  to  prevent  it,  is 
to  collect  and  unite  into  one  complex  idea,  as  precisely  as  is  possible, 
all  those  ingredients  whereby  it  is  differenced  from  otiiers;  and  to  them 
ao  united  In  a  determinate  number  and  order,  apply  steadily  the  same 
name.  But  this  neither  accommodating  men's  ease  or  vanity,  or  serv- 
ii^;  any  design  but  that  of  naked  truth,  which  is  not  always  the  thing 
aimed  at,  such  exactness  is  rather  to  be  wished,  than  hoped  for.  And 
since  the  loose  appUcation  of  names  to  undetermined,  variable,  and 
almost  no  ideas,  serves  both  to  cover  our  own  ignorance,  as  well  as  to 
perpleK  and  confound  others,  which  goes  for  leaning  and  superiority 
m  knowledge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  most  men  should  use  it  themselves, 
whilst  they  ctMuptain  of  it  in  others.  Though,  I  think,  no  small  part 
of  the  confusion  to  be  found  in  the  notions  of  men,  might,  by  care  and 
nweoui^,  be  avoided;  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  it  everywhere 
wuful.  Some  ideas  are  so  complex,  and  made  up  of  so  many  parts, 
Aat  the  memory  does  not  easily  retain  the  very  same  precise  combi- 
nation of  simple  ideas,  under  one  name ;  much  less  are  we  able  con- 
stantly to  divine  for  what  precise  complex  idea  such  a  name  stands  in 
another  man's  use  of  it.  From  the  Ant  of  these,  follows  confusirm  in 
a  man's  own  reasoning  and  opinions  within  himself;  from  the  latter, 
frequent  confiision  in  discoursing  and  aiding  with  others.  But  having 
more  at  large  treated  of  words,  their  defects  and  abuses,  in  the  follow- 
ing book,  I  shall  liere  say  no  more  of  it. 

§  I S.  Complex  ideat  may  be  distinct  in  one  part,  and  confused  tn 
another, — Our  complex  ideas  being  made  up  of  collections,  and  so 
variety  of  simple  ones,  may  accordingly  be  very  dear  and  distinct  io 
<ne  pert,  and  vei^  obscure  and  confused  in  another.  In  a  man  who 
wpeua  oi  a  chiliadron,  or  a  body  of  a  thousand  sides,  the  ideas  of  the 
i^ure  may  be  very  aonfuaed,  though  that  of  the  number  be  very 
diatinct ;  so  diat  he  beiiw  able  to  discourse  and  demonstrate  concern- 
ing that  part  of  his  com|Hex  idea  which  depends  upon  the  number  of 
•  Uieaflaod,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a  distmct  tdea  of  a  chilisedron; 
though  it  fa«  plain,  he  has  no  precise  idea  of  its  figure,  so  as  to  dbtin- 
gnrii  it  by  that,  from  one  that  has  but  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
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sides.  The  not  observing  whereof,  causes  no  small  error  in  men'i 
thougfats,  aod  confusion  in  their  diacouraes, 

§  14.  This,  if  not  heeded,  cauta  confunoa  in  our  arguings. — He 
that  ihiflks  be  lias  a  distinct  idea  uf  the  figure  of  a  cbiliiedron,  let  him, 
/or  trial's  sake,  take  another  parcel  of  the  same  uniform  matter,  viz, 
gold  or  wax,  of  an  equal  bulk,  and  make  it  into  a  figure  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  sides :  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  able  to  distinguish 
these  two  ideas,  one  from  another,  by  the  number  of  sides  ;  and  reaaon 
And  argue  distinctly  about  them,  whilst  he  keeps  his  ilioughts  and  rea- 
-soning  to  that  part  only  of  these  ideas,  which  is  contained  in  their 
numbers;  as  that  the  sides  of  the  one  could  be  divided  into  two  equal 
numbers ;  and  of  the  others,  not,  8cc.  But  when  he  goes  about  to 
distinguish  them  by  their  figure,  he  will  there  be  presently  at  a  loss, 
and  not  be  able,  I  think,  to  firame  in  his  miod  two  ideas,  one  of  ihem 
distinct  from  the  other,  by  the  bare  figure  of  these  two  pieces  of  gold ; 
as  he  could,  if  the  same  parcels  of  gold  were  made  one  into  a  cube,  the 
other  a  figure  of  five  sides.  In  which  incomplete  ideas,  we  are  very 
apt  to  impose  on  ourselves,  and  wrangle  with  others,  especially  where 
they  have  particular  and  familiar  names.  For  being  satified  in  that 
part  of  the  idea,  which  we  have  clear  ;  and  the  name  which  is  famiiiar 
to  us,  being  applied  to  the  whole,  containing  that  part  also  which  is 
impeHiect  aud  obscure,  we  are  apt  to  use  it  for  that  confused  part,  and 
draw  dednctiona  from  it  in  the  obscure  part  of  its  signification,  as  coo- 
fidendj  as  we  do  from  the  other. 

^  15.  Instance  in  eternity. — Having  frequently  in  our  mouths  the 
name  eternity,  we  are  apt  to  think  we  have  a  positive  comprehensive 
idea  of  it,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  there  b  no  part  of  that 
duration  which  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our  idea.  It  is  true,  that  be 
that  thinks  so,  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  duration;  he  may  also  have  ■ 
very  clear  idea  of  a  very  great  length  of  duration ;  he  may  also  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  comparison  of  that  great  one,  with  still  a  greater ;  but 
it  not  being  possible  for  him  to  include  in  his  idea  of  any  duration,  let 
it  be  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole  extent  together  of  a  duration,  where 
he  supposes  no  end,  that  part  of  his  idea,  which  is  still  beyond  the 
bounds  of  that  large  duration  he  represents  to  his  own  thoughts,  is  veiy 
obscure  and  undetermined.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  disputes  and 
reasonings  concerning  eternity,  or  any  other  infinity,  we  are  apt  to 
blunder,  and  involve  ourselves  in  manifest  absurdities. 

^  16.  Divisibility  of  matter. — In  matter,  we  have  no  clear  ideas  of 
die  smallness  of  psrts,  much  beyond  ihe  smallest  that  occur  to  an;  of 
our  senses ;  aud,  therefore,  when  we  talk  of  the  divisibility  of  matter  t* 
iafinitum,  though  we  have  clear  ideas  of  division  and  divisibility,  and 
haw  also  clear  ideas  of  parts  made  out  of  a  whole  by  division ;  yet  we 
have  but  very  obscure  and  confused  ideas  of  corpuscles,  or  minute 
bodies  so  to  be  divided,  when  by  former  divisiotis  they  are  reduced  to  a 
smallness  much  exceeding  the  perception  of  any  of  our  senses  ;  and  so 
all  that  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of,  is  of  what  division  in  ge- 
neral or  abstractly  is,  and  the  relation  of  totum  and  parts  :  but  of  the 
bulk  of  the  body,  to  be  thus  infinitely  divided  after  certain  piogreflsiona, 
I  tfaiok  we  have  no  clear  nor  distinct  idea  at  alL     For  I  ask  any  one^ 
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wfaetber  taking  tbe  snalleat  atMo  of  diut  he  ever  raw,  he  bu  an;  dia- 
linGt  idea  (badog  still  the  number  which  concerns  not  extenaion)  be- 
twhtthe  100,000tb,  and  the  l.OOO.OOOlh  part  of  it  f  Or  if  be  tbinka 
he  €«D  refine  bia  ideas  to  that  degree,  without  loaing  sight  of  them,  let 
him  add  ten  cyjAxn  to  each  of  those  numbers.  Such  a  d^ree  of 
■mallness  is  not  unreasonable  to  be  supposed,  since  a  division  carried 
on  so  far,  brings  it  no  nearer  the  end  of  infinite  division,  than  tbe  first 
division  into  two  halves,  does.  1  must  conless,  for  my  pari,  I  have  do 
clear  distinct  ideas  of  the  different  bulk  or  exteasion  of  ^those  bodies, 
baniwbut  a  very  obscure  one  of  either  of  them.  So  that,  1  think,  when 
we  talk  of  division  of  bodies  in  infimtum,  our  idea  of  their  distinct 
bulksj  which  is  the  subject  and  foundation  of  division;  comes,  after  a 
little  progression,  to  be  confounded,  and  almost  tost  in  obscurity.  For 
Aat  idea,  which  is  to  represent  only  bigness,  must  be  very  obscure  and 
confused,  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from  one  ten  times  as  big,  but 
only  by  number;  so  that  we  have  clear  distinct  ideas,  we  may  say,  of 
ten  and  one,  but  do  distinct  ideas  of  two  such  extensions.  It  is  plain 
from  hence,  that  when  we  talk  of  infinite  divisibili^  of  body,  or  exten- 
sion, our  distinct  and  clear  ideas  are  only  of  numbers :  but  the  clear 
diatinct  ideas  of  extension,  after  some  progress  of  division,  are  quite 
kst ;  and  of  such  minute  parts,  we  have  no  distinct  ideas  at  all ;  but  it 
returns,  as  all  our  ideas  of  infinite  do,  at  last  to  that  of  number  always 
to  be  added ;  but  thereby  never  amounts  to  any  distinct  idea  of  actual 
infinite  parts.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  clear  idea  of  division,  ss  often  aa 
we  will  think  of  it ;  but  thereby  we  have  no  more  a  clear  idea  of  infi- 
aite  parts  in  matter,  than  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  an  infinite  number,  by 
being  able  still  to  add  new  numbers  to  any  assigned  number  we  have  : 
endless  divisibility  giving  us  no  mue  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
acturily  infinite  parts,  than  endless  addibiUty  (if  I  may  so  speak)  gives 
oca  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  an  actually  infinite  number.  They  both 
being  only  in  a  power  still  of  increasing  the  number,  be  it  already  as 
great  aa  it  will.  So  that  of  what  remams  to  be  added  (wherein  con- 
sist* tbe  infinity),  we  have  but  an  obscure,  imperfect,  and  confused 
idea  ;  from  or  about  which  we  can  argue  or  reason  with  no  certainty 
or  clearness,  no  more  than  we  can  in  ari^imetic,  about  a  number  of 
which  we  have  no  such  distinct  idea,  as  we  have  of  four  or  one  buB- 
ini :  but  only  this  relative  obscure  one,  that  compared  to  any  other, 
it  ta  atill  bi^er :  and  we  have  ao  more  a  clear  poaitive  idea  of  it,  when 
we  My  or  conceive  it  is  bigger,  or  more  than  400,000,000,  than  if-we 
Aoold  a^,  it  is  bigger  than  forty,  or  four;  400,000/XK>  having  no 
KHcr  m  proportion  to  the  end  of  addition,  or  number,  than  four.  For 
he  diat  adds  only  four  to  four,  and  so  proceeds,  shall  aa  aocm  cone  to 
Ibe  end  of  all  addition,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  to  400,000,000 ; 
•od  ao  likewise  in  eternity,  be  that  has  an  idea  of  but  four  years,  baa  aa 
Btocb  a  poffittve  complete  idea  of  etemi^,  as  he  ihat  has  one  of 
400,000,000  of  yeara :  for  what  remains  of  eternity  beyond  either  of 
Ibeae  two  numbers  of  years,  is  as  clear  to  the  one  as  the  other ;  i.  e. 
■ekberof  tfaem  has  any  clear  poaitive  idea  of  it  at  all.  For  he  that 
Mida  only  four  yeara  to  foor,  and  so  on,  sliall  as  soon  reach  eternity,  as 
1m  Ibat  adds  400,000,000  of  years,  and  so  on ;  or  if  he  phase,  doublu 
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(he  increase  as  often  33  he  will ;  the  remaioiDg  abyss  being  still  as  far 
beyond  the  end  uf  all  these  progressions,  as  it  is  from  the  length  of  a 
day,  or  an  hour.  For  nothing  finite  bears  any  proportion  to  infinite  j 
and  therefore  our  ideas,  which  are  all  finite,  cannot  bear  any.  Thus  it 
is  also  in  our  idea  of  extension,  when  we  increase  it  by  addition,  as  well 
as  when  we  diminish  it  by  division,  and  would  enlarge  our  thoughts  to 
infinite  space.  Afier  a  few  doublings  of  those  ideas  of  extension,  which 
are  the  largest  we  are  accustomed  to  have,  we  lose  the  clear  distinct 
idea  of  that  space  :  it  becomes  a  confusedly  great  one,  with  a  surplus 
of  still  greater ;  about  which,  when  we  would  argue  or  reason,  we  shall 
always  find  ourselves  at  a  loss ;  confused  ideas,  in  our  arguiogs  and  de- 
ductions from  that  part  of  them  which  is  confused,  always  leading  us 
into  confusion. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

OF    BKAL    AND    FANTASTICAL    IDEAS. 

^  1.  Real  ideas  are  conformable  to  their  archetypti. — Besides  what 
we  have  already  mentioned  concerning  ideas.  Other  considerations  be- 
long to  them,  in  reference  to  things  from  whence  (hey  are  t^ken,  or 
w4ich  they  may  be  supposed  to  represent;  and  thus,  I  think,  tbey  nay 
come  under  a  threefold  distinction;  and  are,  1,  Either  real  o[  fanta^ 
tical.     2.  Adequate  or  inadequate.     3.  True  or  false, 

JVr^f,  By  real  ideas,  I  mean  such  as  have  a  foundation  in  nature; 
such  as  have  a  conformity  with  the  real  being  and  existence  of  thiiigi, 
or  with  their  archetypes.  Fantastical  or  chimerical,  I  call  such  as  bafe 
no  foundation  in  nature,  nor  have  any  conformity  with  that  reaUtr  of 
being  to  which  they  are  tacitly  referred  as  their  archety|)es.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  several  sorts  of  ideas  before  mentioned,  we  shall  find,  that, 

§  1,  Simple  ideas  all  real. — Fint,  Our  simple  ideas  are  all  real,  all 
agree  to  the  reality  of  things.  Not  that  they  are  all  of  them  the  imi^ea, 
or  refnesentations,  of  what  does  exist,  the  contrary  whereof,  in  tii  but 
the  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  hath  been  already  shewn.  But  though 
whiteness  and  coldness  are  no  more  in  snow,  tlian  pain  is ;  yet  diose 
ideas  of  whiteness  and  coldness,  pain,  &c.,  being  in  us  the  effects  of 
.  powers  in  things  without  us,  ordained  by  our  Maker,  to  produce  in  us 


such  sensations  ;  they  are  real  ideas  in  tis,  whereby  we  distinguuh  tke 

"      '  iveraTappaar- 

mces  being  designed  to  be  the  marks  whereby  we  are  to  know  ana  di»- 


qualities  that  are  really  in  things  themselves.     For  Uiese  several  apm 


tinguish  things  which  we  have  to  do  widi,  our  ideas  do  as  well  serve  tis 
to  that  purpose,  and  are  aa  real  distinguishing  characters,  wbetfan'  ike^ 
be  only  constant  efiects,  or  else  exact  resemUances  of  somethii^  in  the 
diings  themselves ;  the  reality  tying  in  that  steady  ctxTespoDdence  tbey 
have  with  the  distincl  ctMutitutioBs  of  real  beings.  But  whether  (bey 
answer  to  those  cooetitutioDS,  as  to  causes  or  patterns,  it  matters  not ; 
it  suffices  that  diey  are  constantly  produced  by  them.  And  thus  our 
simple  ideas  are  idl  real  and  true,  because  they  anawer  and  apee  te> 
-  those  powers  of  things  which  produce  them  in  our  miods^  ihu  hning 
all  that  is  reqimite  to  make  tltem  real,  and  Hot  fictions  at  pleasure. 

'  v''"'K'^ 
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few  in  Bunple  ideas  (u  has  been  shewn),  the  miiKl  is  wholly  confined 
to  liK  opmtioa  of  thing!  opoB  it,  and  can  make  to  its^  no  linqrfe 
idea,  man  than  what  it  has  received, 

§S.  Complex  ideas  «re  Vf^Hittary  eov^tnatiom. — ^T%on;^  the  nmd 
be  wboHy  passive,  m  respect  of  its  simple  idsai ;  yet  I  think  we  may 
My  it  is  not  so,  in  respect  of  its  complex  ideas ;  for  those  being  con^ 
tMnatioas  o(  stmple  ideas  put  together,  and  united  ^under  one  genend 
name,  it  is  plain  that  the  mind  of  man  uses  some  kind  of  liberty  ifl 
fwming  those  complex  ideas;  how  else  comes  it  to  pass,  that  one  man's 
idea  of  gold,  or  justice,  is  dififerent  from  another's  ?  but  because  he 
has  put  m,  or  left  oat  of  his,  some  simple  idea  which  the  other  has  not. 
The  question  then  is,  which  of  these  are  real,  and  which  barely  imagi- 
naiy  combiqatioos  f  What  collections  agree  to  the  reality  of  things, 
and  what  not?    And  to  this,  I  say,  that, 

%  4.  Mixed  modes,  made  of  eontutent  ideat,  an  real. — Stcondly, 
Mixed  modea  and  rdations,  raraig  no  other  reality  but  what  they  have 
in  the  minds  of  men,  there  is  nothing  more  required  to  this  kind  of 
ideas,  to  make  them  real,  but  that  they  foe  so  framed,  that  there  be  a 
poaaihdity  of  existing  cotnbnnable  to  them .  These  ideas  being  tfasm- 
■elres  archetypes,  cannot  di£fer  from  their  archetypes,  and  so  cannot  be 
chimerical,  anleas  any  one  will  jumble  together  in  them  inconsistent 
ideaa.  Indeed,  as  any  of  tbem  have  the  names  of  a  known  language 
Msigned  to  them,  by  which  he  that  has  tbem  in  his  mind ,  would  signify 
Ibem  to  othOT,  to  tnre  possibility  of  existing  is  itot  enough ;  Ifaey  must 
have  a  conformity  to  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  name  that  is  given 
ibem,  that  Ihey  aiay  not  be  tiiought  fantastical ;  as  if  a  man  would  give 
Ae  nkme  of  justice  to  that  idea,  which  common  uae  calls  liherality. 
Bat  this  fimtasticalneas  relates  more  to  propriety  of  speech,  than  realt^ 
efideas ;  for  a  man  to  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  sedat^y  to  consider 
what  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  steadily,  is  a  mixed  mode, 
or  a  complex  idea  of  an  action  which  may  exist  But  to  be  undis* 
ttrbed  in  danger,  without  using  one's  reason  or  industry,  is  what  tsalso 
posnble  to  be  ;  and  so  is  as  real  an  idea  as  the  other.  Though  the 
firat  of  these  tutving  the  name  courage  given  to  it,  may,  in  respect  of 
thnC  name,  be  a  right  or  wrong  idea ;  but  die  other,  whilst  it  has  not  a 
eoininon  received  name  of  any  known  language  anigned  to  it,  is  not 
capable  of  any  deformity,  being  made  with  no  reference  to  any  thing 
bat  itself. 

%  5.  ideal  of  mbttoncei  are  rail,  whtHtkev  agree  with  the  enttence 
of  thtHgt. — l%^fy.  Our  complex  ideas  of  substances  being  made, 
dl  of  them,  in  reference  to  things  existing  widiout  us,  and  intended  to 
be  mpresentations  of  substances,  as  they  really  are,  are  do  fintber  real, 
AaB  as  d>ey  are  such  e<Hnhinati<HU  of  simj^e  ideas,  as  are  reallyunited, 
■nd  eo-exist  in  things  without  us.  On  the  contrary,  dMMe  are  fentasti- 
«id,  winch  are  made  up  of  such  coHections  of  sian|4e  kless  as  wen 
n^  tw*er  united,  never  were  foiuid  together  in  any  substance ;  v.  g. 
«ratioiMlc[«atnre,  consisting  of  a  horse's  head,  joined  to  a  body  of  hu- 
'Mi  shape,  or  such  as  the  centaars  are  dcacribed  ;  or,  a  body  yeHow, 
VHj  mtUeable,  fiisible,  and  fixed  ;  but  lighter  tlun  ctmmion  wat«- : 
■or,  a  UBiform,  imorganised  body,  consisting,  as  to  sense,  all  of  simitar 
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partB,  with  perception  and  voluntary  modtm  joined  to  it.  Wbetbw 
such  lubsQmcea  aa  Uieae  can  possibly  exist,  or  no,  it  is  probable  we  do 
not  know :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  these  ideas  of  substances  beiag  made 
confonnable  to  no  pattern  existing,  that  we  know,  and  confiisting  of 
such  collections  of  ideas  as  no  substance  ever  shewed  us  united  to- 
gether, diejr  ou^t  to  pass  with  us  for  bare)}!  imaginary;  but  much  more 
are  those  complex  ideas  so,  which  contain  in  them  any  inconsisteu^ 
«r  contradiction  of  their  parts. 


J,l- 


CHAP.  XXXI, 

OF    ADEQtIATB    AND    INADEQUATE    IDEAS' 

.  Adequate  ideas  are  such  at  perfectly  r^retent  their  archettfptt. 

£)f  our  real  ideas,  some  are  adequate,  and  some  are  inadequate. 
Those  I'  call  adequate,  which  perfectly  represent  those  archetypes 
which  the  mind  suppotes  them  taken  from ;  which  it  intends  them  to 
stand  for,  and  to  which  it  refers  them.  Inadequate  ideas  are  such, 
which  are  but  a  partial  or  incomplete  representation  of  those  archetypes 
to  which  they  are  referred.     Upon  which  account  it  is  plain, 

§  2.  Simple  ideas  all  adequate. — First,  That  nil  our  simple  ideas 
are  adequate :  because,  being  nothing  but  the  effects  of  certain  powen 
in  things,  fitted  and  ordained  by  God,  to  produce  such  sensations  ia 
us,  they  cannot  but  be  correspondent  and  adequate  to  those  powera; 
and  we  are  sure  they  agree  to  the  reali^  of  things.  For  if  sugar  pro- 
duce in  us  the  ideas  which  we  call  whiteness,  and  sweetness,  we  an 
sure  there  is  a  power  in  sugar  to  produce  dtose  ideas  in  our  minds,  or 
else  they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  it.  And  so  each  sensation 
answering  the  power  that  operates  on  any  of  our  senses,  the  idea  so 
produced,  is  a  real  idea  (and  not  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  which  has  do 
power  to  produce  any  simple  idea);  and  cannot  but  be  adequate, 
since  it  ought  only  to  answer  that  po^ver;  and  so  all  aim[de  ideas 
are  adequate.  It  is  true,  the  things  producing  in  us  these  sim^e 
ideas,  are  but  few  of  them  denominated  by  us,  as  if  they  were  <»ily 
the  causes  of  them ;  but  as  if  those  ideas  were  real  beings  in  them. 
For  though  fire  be  called  painful  to  the  touch,  whereby  is  signified 
the  power  of  producing  in  us  the  idea  of  pain:  yet  it  is  denominated 
also  light  and  beat;  as  if  light  and  heat  were  really  something  in  the 
fire,  more  than  a  power  to  excite  these  ideas  in  us ;  and,  therefore,  are 
caHed  qualities  in,  or  of,  the  fire.  But  these  lieing  nothii^,  in  trnlfa, 
but  powera  to  excite  such  ideas  in  us,  I  must,  in  that  sense,  be  under- 
stood when  I  speak  of  secondary  qualities,  as  being  in  things ;  or  of 
their  ideas,  as  being  the  objects  that  excite  them  in  us.  Snch  ways  of 
speaking,  though  accommodated  to  (he  vulgar  notions,  without  which 
one  cannot  be  well  understood,  yet  truly  signify  nothtng  but  those 
powers  which  are  in  things,  to  excite  certain  sensations  or  ideas  in  us. 
^ce  were  (here  no  fit  organs  to  receive  the  impressicHiB  fire  make* 
on  the  sight  and  touch ;  nor  a  mind  joined  to  those  organs  to  receive 
the  ideas  of  l^t  and  heat,  by  those  impressions  from  die  fire  or  sua, 
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dwre  would  yel  be  no  more  li|^t  or  heat  in  &e  world,  tban  there  woald 
be  pain,  if  there  were  no  Keniible  creature  to  feel  it,  thou^  the  sno 
abould  coHtinue  just  as  it  is  now,  and  Mount  Etna  flame  hiffheT  than 
erer  it  did.  Solidity  and  extension,  sod  the  terminatioD  of  it,  figure, 
with  motion  and  rest,  nhereof  ue  have  the  ideas,  would  be  really  io  the 
world  as  they  are,  iHiether  there  were  any  sensible  being  to  perceive 
Aem,  or  no;  and,  therefore,  we  have  reason  to  look  on  those  as  the 
real  modifications  of  matter,  and  such  are  tlie  exciting  causes  of  all  our 
various  sensations  from  bodies.  But  this  being  an  inquiry  not  belong- 
ing to  this  place,  I  shall  enter  no  farther  into  it,  but  proceed  to  shew 
what  complex  ideas  are  adequate,  and  what  not. 

^  3.  Modes  are  all  adequate, — Secondly,  Our  complex  ideas  of 
mc^es,  being  voluntary  collections  of  simple  ideas,  whit^  the  mind  puts 
tc^ether,  vrithout  reference  to  any  real  archetypes,  or  standing  patterns, 
existing  any  where,  are,  and  cannot  but  be,  adequate  ideas ;  because 
they  not  being  intended  for  copies  of  things  really  existing,  but  for 
archetypes  made  by  the  mind,  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by,canaot 
want  any  thing;  they  having,  each  of  them,  that  combination  of  ideas, 
and  thereby  that  perfection  which  the  mind  intended  they  should ;  so 
that  the  mind  acquiesces  in  them,  and  can  find  nothing  wanting.  Thus, 
I7  having  the  idea  of  a  figure,  with  three  sides,  meeting  at  three  angles, 
I  have  a  complete  idea,  wherein  I  require  nothing  else  to  make  it  per- 
fect. That  the  mind  is  satisfied  with  the  perfection  of  this,  its  idea,  is 
i^ain  in  that  it  does  not  conceive  that  any  understanding  hath,  or  can 
nave,  a  more  complete  or  perfect  idea  of  that  thing  it  signifies  by  the 
word  triangle,  supposing  it  to  exist,  than  itself  has  in  that  complex  idea 
of  three  sides,  and  three  angles  :  in  which  is  contained  all  diat  is,  or 
can  be,  essential  to  it,  or  necessary  to  complete  it,whereveror  however 
it  exists.  But  in  our  ideas  of  substances,  it  is  otherwise.  For  their 
desiring  to  copy  things,  as  they  really  do  exist,  and  to  represent  to  our- 
aelvea  diat  constitution,  on  which  all  their  properties  depend,  we  per- 
ceive our  ideas  attain  not  diat  perfection  we  intend  :  we  find  they  still 
want  something  we  should  be  glnd  were  in  them ;  and  so  are  all  inade- 
quate. But  mixed  modes,  and  relations,  being  archetypes  without 
patterns,  and  so  having  nothing  to  represent  but  themaelves,  cannot  but 
be  adequate,  every  thit^  being  so  to  itself.  He  that  at  first  put  toge- 
ther die  idea  of  danger  perceived,  absence  or  disorder  from  fear,  sedate 
coosideration  of  what  was  justly  to  be  done,  and  executing  that  without 
disturbance,  or  being  deterred  by  the  danger  of  it,  had  certainly  in  his 
mind  that  complex  idea  made  up  of  that  combination ;  and  intending 
it  to  be  nodiing  else  but  what  it  is,  nor  to  have  in  it  any  other  simpU 
ideas  but  what  it  hath,  it  could  not  also  but  be  an  adequate  idea ;  and 
laying  this  up  in  his  memory,  wiHt  the  name  courage  annexed  to  it,  to 
s^i^  it  to  others,  and  denominate  from  thence  any  action  he  should 
observe  to  agree  with  it,  bad,  thereby,  a  standard  to  measure  and  deno-. 
annate  actions  by,  as  they  agreed  to  it.  This  idea  thus  made,  and  laid 
up  for  a  pattern,  must  necessarily  be  adequate,  being  referred  to  nothing 
we  but  Itself,  nor  made  by  any  odier  onginal,  but  the  good-liking  and 
will  of  bim  that  first  made  this  combination. 

%  4.  Modes  in  reference  to  tettled  namet,  ituty  be  inadequate. — Iii- 
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deed,  another  coming  after,  and,  ia  conversabon,  learuing  fix>m  bim  tiie 
word  courage,  may  make  an  idea,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  courage, 
different  from  what  the  first  author  applied  it  to,  and  has  in  hia  mind, 
when  he  uses  it.  And  in  this  case,  if  be  designs  that  hb  idea  iu  think- 
ing should  be  conformahle  (o  the  other's  idea,  as  the  name  he  uses  ia 
speaking  is  confomuble  in  sounds  to  his,  from  whom  he  learned  it,  his 
idea  may  be  very  wrong  and  inadequate  j  because,  in  this  caee,  making 
the  other  man's  idea  the  pattern  of  his  idea  in  thinking,  as  the  other 
man's  word,  or  sound,  is  the  ^tlern  of  his  in  speaking,  hia  idea  is  so 
Car  defective  and  inadequate,  as  it  is  distant  from  the  archetype  and 

KBttem  he  refers  it  to,  and  intends  to  express  and  signify  by  die  name 
e  uses  for  it;  which  name  he  would  have  to  be  a  sign  of  the  other 
man's  idea  (to  which  in  its  proper  use,  it  is  primarily  anueaed),  and 
of  his  uwD,  as  agreeing  to  it ;  to  which,  if  his  own  does  not  eiacU; 
correspond,  it  is  faulty  and  inadequate. 

^  5.  Therefore  these  complex  ideas  of  modes,  when  they  are  refiu^ 
red  by  the  mind,  and  intended  to  correspond  to  the  ideas  in  the  miod  of 
some  other  intelligent  being,  expressed  by  the  names  we  apply  to  than, 
they  may  be  very  deficient,  wrong,  and  inadequate ;  because  they  agree 
not  to  that  which  the  mind  designs  to  be  tbeu'  archetype  and  pattern ; 
in  which  respect  only,  any  idea  of  modes  can  bi:  wrong,  imperfect,  or 
inadequate.  And  on  this  account,  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  ifac 
most  liable  to  be  faulty  of  any  other;  but  this  refers  more  to  proper 
speaking,  than  knowing  r^ht. 

^  6.  Ideas  of  substances,  as  referred  to  real  essences,  not  adtqueU. 
— Thirdly,  What  ideas  we  have  of  substances,  1  have  above  shewn; 
now,  those  ideas  have  in  the  mind  a  double  reference :  1 .  Somelancs 
they  are  referred  to  a  supposed  real  essence  of  each  species  of  thii^. 
S.  Sometimes  they  are  only  designed  to  be  pictures  and  represeutatk>U 
in  the  mind  of  diings  that  do  exist  by  ideas  of  those  quaUtiea  tliat  am 
discoverable  in  them.  In  both  which  ways,  these  co[Hes  of  those  ori- 
ginals and  archetypes,  are  imperfect  and  inadequate. 

First,  It  is  usual  for  men  to  make  the  names  of  substances  stand  for 
things,  as  supposed  to  have  certain  real  essences,  whereby  tfaey  are  of 
this  or  that  species ;  and  names  standing  for  nothing  but  the  ideas  that 
are  in  men's  minds,  they  must  consequently  refer  their  ideas  to  sucli 
real  essences,  as  to  their  archetypes.  '1  hat  men  (especially  smch  as  baie 
been  bred  up  in  the  learning  taught  in  this  part  of  the  world)  do  bu»- 
pose  certain  specific  essences  of  substances,  which  each  individual,  Ul 
its  several  kinds,  is  made  conformable  to,  and  partakes  of.ia  so  ^  from 
needing  NYx>f,  that  it  will  be  thought  strange  if  any  tme  sboold  do  otiber- 
wise.  And  ifans  they  ordinarily  apply  the  specific  name  they  rank  par- 
ticular substances  under,  to  things,  as  distinguished  by  such  specific 
real  essences.  Who  is  there  almost,  who  would  not  take  it  amisa,  if  U 
should  be  doubted,  whether  he  called  himself  a  man,  with  any  odier 
meaning  than  as  having  the  real  essence  of  a  man  \  And  yet  if  you  de- 
mand, what  those  real  essences  are,  it  is  plain  men  are  igooranj;,  ami 
know  them  not.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  ideas  Ifacy  have  in 
their  minds,  being  referred  to  real  essences,  as  to  archetypes  which  aie 
unknown.must  be  so  far  from  being  adequate,  that  they  csanotbesup- 

'  v''"'K'^  , 
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posed  lo  be  uaj  rapraKntatioa  of  diem  st  all.  The  complex  ideas  we 
faave  of  subaUnces,  are,  u  it  has  beea  shewn,  cerbuD  collectioiu  of 
aknidc  ideas  dial  bare  been  observed  or  supposed  constant!;  to  exist 
tog;ether.  But  such  a  complei  idea  cannot  be  Uie  teal  essence  of  anjr 
•OMtaiKe ;  for  then  tba  propeitiss  we  disoonr  in  that  bodj',  would  de- 
pend oa  that  conplez  idea,  and  be  deducible  froai  it,  and  tbeir  necea- 
mry  oomiexion  with  it  be  known ;  as  all  properties  of  a  triangle  depend 
on.  and  as  far  as  the;  are  discoverable,  are  deducible  from,  the  complex 
ides  of  three  lines,  including  s  space.  But  it  is  plain,  that  in  our  com* 
j^ex  ideas  of  substanoes,  are  not  contained  such  ideas,  on  which  all  the 
od»er  qiudities,  that  are  to  bs  found  in  them,  do  depend.  The  common 
idea  laen  have  of  iron,  is  a  body  of  a  ceriun  colour,  weight,  and  bard- 
mas;  and  a  {Mopetty  that  thej  look  on  as  belonging  tu  i^  is  malleahle- 
oeaa.  But  yet  this  proper^  iuuoo  necessary  coonexKHi  with  that  com> 
plex  idea,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  more  rewon  to  think,  (hat 
iBslloatANKSi  depends  on  that  colour,  weight,  and  hardoeas,  than  that 
that  oobMu*,  or  that  we^ht,  depends  on  its  malleableness.  And  yet* 
tbougb  we  Ibiow  notiiing  of  these  real  essences,  there  is  nolhiag  more 
nrdinaiy,  than  that  men  ahouM  attribute  the  sorts  of  things  to  such 
t  as  a  line  The  particular  parcel  of  matter,  which  naakes  the  ring  1  hate 
OK  0131  finger,  is  forwardly,  b;  moat  men,  supposed  to  have  a  real 
•easBc^  Ymereby  it  is  ^(dd ;  and  from  whmoe  tboae  qualities  floWi 
which  I  find  in  it,  vis.,  its  peculiar  colour,  weight,  bsrdnesi,  fuubility, 
fixedness,  and  chai^  of  colour  upon  a  slight  touch  of  mercury.  Sua. 
This  essence,  from  which  all  these  [Hopertiea  fiow,  when  I  inquire  into 
it,  and  search  after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot  discover;  the  farthest 
I  cm  go,  is  only  to  i»vanme,that  it  being  nothii^  but  bo^y,  its  real 
essence,  at  infeanwl  oonstitution,  on  which  these  qualitie*  depend,  can 
be  notbi^  but  die  figure,  size,  and  cminexioo  of  its  solid  parts ;  .of 
anther  of  which,  baviif  any  distinct  percq>tion  at  all,  1  can  have  no 
ide*  of  its  essence,  which  is  the  cause  that  it  has  that  particular  shinii^ 
yaUownesa,  a  greater  weight  than  any  thing  I  know  of  the  same  bulk, 
aad  a  fitness  to  have  its  colour  changed  by  the  touch  of  quicksilver.  If 
a^  one  wiU  say,  that  the  real  assenca,  and  intMnal  constitution,  on 
n^ach  theee  properties  depuid,  is  not  the  figure,  nie,  and  airai^^ment 
or  oonnexi<Hi  of  Its  solid  parts,  but  something  else,  called  itt  particular 
(txm ;  I  am  larthBr  (torn  having  any  idea  of  its  real  essence,  than  I  waa 
hefiiret  Cur  I  have  an  idea  of  figure,  stzo,  and  situation  of  solid  parts  m 
geaaal,  dtoi^fa  I  have  none  of  the  particular  figure,  size,  or  putting 
taeelher  of  parts,  whereby  the  qu^ities  above-mentioned  are  produced  j 
which  qualities  I  find  in  that  particular  parcel  of  matter  that  is  or  my 
fin^,  and  not  in  another  paroel  of  matter  with  which  1  cut  the  pen  I 
write  mlh.  But  when  I  am  told,  that  something  besides  the  figure, 
size,  and  pasture  of  the  solid  parts  of  that  body,  is  its  essence,  some- 
iHag  called  subuantial&irmi  of  that,  1  confess,  I  have  no  idea  at  all, 
hot  only  of  the  sound  form ;  which  is  far  enough  from  an  idea  of  its 
nal  essence,  or  constitution.  The  like  ignorance  as  1  have  of  the  real 
essence  of  this  particular  substance,  I  have  also  of  the  real  essence  of 
all  <rther  natural  onea ;  of  which  essences,  I  confess,  I  have  no  distinct 
idass  at  til;  and  I  am  apt  to  supfMse  others,  when  they  examioe  their 
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own  koowledge,  will  fiod  in  th«nBeWea,in  this  one  point,  die  same  sort 
of  ^norance. 

§  7.  Now  then,  when  meii  apply  thifi  particular  paxcel  of  matter  on 
my  finger,  a  general  nanie  already  in  uae,  and  denominated  gold,  do 
they  not  ordinarily,  or  are  they  not  understood  to,  give  it  tliat  name  aa 
belonging  to  a  particular  apecies  of  bodies,  baving  a  real  intenul 
etaenoe ;  by  baving  of  ^lich  essence,  this  particular  substance  comes 
to  be  of  that  species,  and  to  be  called  by  that  name  i  If  it  be  so,  as  it 
is  plain  it  is,  the  name  by  which  diings  are  marked,  as  bavii^  diat 
essence,  must  be  referred  primarily  to  that  esaeuce ;  and  consequently 
the  idea  lo  which  that  name  is  given,  must  be  referred  also  to  that 
essence,  and  be  intended  to  represent  it.  Which  essence,  since  they, 
who  so  use  the  names,  know  not  their  ideas  of  substances,  must  be  dl 
inadequate  in  that  respect,  as  not  containing  in  them  (hat  real  eaaeoce 
wbi(^  the  mind  intends  they  should. 

§  6.  Ideas  of  tubitances,  a*  coll^lumi  of  their  qtiaUt%e$,  aretUlm- 
aitquate. — Secondly,  Those  who  neglectmg  that  useless  suppoaitiMi 
of  unknown  real  essences,  whereby  they  are  distinguished,  endeavour  lo 
copy  the  substances  that  eKist  in  the  worid,  by  puttii^  together  tfas 
ideas  of  those  sensible  qualities  which  are  found  co-eusting  in  them, 
though  they  come  much  nearer  a  likeness  of  them,  than  those  who  imi^ 
gine  they  know  not  what  real  specific  essences ;  yet  they  arrive  not  at 
perfectiy  adequate  ideas  of  those  substances  they  would  ^us  copy  into 
dieir  minds ;  nor  do  those  copies  exacdy  and  fully  contain  all  that  is  to 
be  found  in  their  archetypes.  Because  those  qualities,  and  powers  of 
snbslance,  whereof  we  make  their  complex  ideas,  are  to  many  aod 
various,  that  no  man's  complex  idea  contains  them  all.  That  oar  ab- 
■stract  ideas  of  substances,  do  not  contain  iu  them  all  the  simple  tdeaa 
that  are  united  in  the  things  themselves,  it  is  evident,  in  diat  mtxt  do 
rarely  put  into  their  complex  idea  of  any  substance,  all  the  «mple  ideM 
they  do  know  to  exist  in  it.  Because  endeavouring  to  make  me  signi- 
fication of  their  names  as  clear,  and  as  little  cumbersome,  as  they  cmo, 
(hey  make  their  specific  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substances,  for  the  moat 
part,  of  B  few  of  those  simple  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  them  : 
but  these  having  no  original  precedency,  or  right  to  be  put  in,  and 
make  the  specific  idea  more  than  others  that  are  left  ou^  it  is  plain, 
Aat  both  these  ways,  our  ideas  of  substances  are  deficient  and  inade- 
quate. The  simple  ideas  whereof  we  make  our  complex  ones  of  sut^ 
stances,  are  all  of  them  (bating  only  the  figure  and  bulk  of  some  sorts) 
powers,  which  being  relations  lo  other  substances,  we  can  never  be 
sure  that  we  know  all  the  powers  that  are  in  any  one  body,  till  we  have 
tried  what  changes  it  is  fitted  to  give  to,  or  receive  ftom,  other  sub- 
sloncea,  in  their  several  ways  of  application :  which  being  impoaaible 
to  be  tried  upon  any  one  body,  much  less  upon  all,  it  is  impossible 
we  should  have  adequate  ideas  of  an^  substance  made  up  of  a  ctrile^ 
tion  of  sll  its  properties, 

§  9.  Whosoever  first  lighted  on  a  parcel  of  that  aort  of  substance  we 
denote  by  the  word  gold,  could  not  rationally  take  the  bulk  and  figure 
he  observed  in  that  lump,  to  depend  on  its  real  esaaoce  or  internal  con- 
stitution.    Therefore  those  never  went  into  bis  idea  of  that  q>eciaa  of 
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body ;  bat  its  pecaliar  colonr,  perittps,  and  weight,  were  (be  first  bo 
■bMntcted  from  it,  to  make  the  complex  idea  of  that  speciei.  Which 
both  are  but  powers  ;  the  one  to  aflect  our  eyes  after  such  a  manner. 
Hid  to  produce  in  us  that  idea  we  <»1I  ^llow ;  and  the  other,  to  force 
opwaids  any  other  body  of  equal  bulk,  ihey  beii^  put  into  a  pair  of 
equal  acales,  one  ^unst  anoner.  Another,  perluips,  added  to  (heae, 
toe  ideas  of  fusibih^  and  fixedness,  two  other  paanre  poweiv,  io  rela- 
tion to  the  operation  of  fire  upon  it ;  another,  its  ductiti^  and  mIuIhU^ 
in  a^mangia ,-  two  other  powers,  relating  to  the  operatioD  of  odier 
bofhes,  in  changing  its  outward  figure  or  separation  of  it  into  insensible 
imrtB.  These,  or  part  of  these,  put  blether,  usually  make  the  comfJex 
idea  in  men's  minds,  of  that  sort  of  bod;  we  call  gold. 

§  10.  But  no  MM,  who  hath  considered  the  properties  of  bodies  in 
gennml,  or  this  sort  m  particular,  can  doubt,  that  this  called  gold,  has 
infinite  other  properties,  not  contained  in  that  complex  idea.  Some, 
wbo  have  examined  this  species  more  accurately,  could,  I  believe,  enur 
mexate  ten  times  as  many  propertieB  in  goid,  all  of  them  as  inseparable 
firom  its  internal  constitution,  as  its  colour,  or  weight;  and,  it  is  pro- 
bable, if  any  «ie  knew  all  die  properties  that  are  by  divers  men  known 
of  this  metal,  (here  would  be  a  hundred  times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the 
complex  idea  of  gold,  as  any  one  man  yet  has  in  his ;  and  yet,  perii^s, 
that  not  be  (he  dmusandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  discovered  in  it  Ine 
dnu^cs  which  that  one  body  is  apt  to  receive,  and  make  in  other  bodies, 
Dpon  due  application,  exceeding  Ua,  not  only  what  we  know,  but  what 
we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Whidi  will  not  appear  so  much  a  paradox,  to 
may  one  who  will  but  consider  bow  far  men  are  yet  from  knowing  all 
the  properties  of  that  one,  no  veiy  compound  figure,  a  triangle,  though 
it  be  no  small  mimber  that  are  already  by  mati^maticians  discovered 
of  it. 

§  11.  Ideal  of  aubitatKa,  at  coUtctiona  of  their  quaiitiei,  arealliif 
adeqaate. — So  that  all  our  comfdex  ideas  of  substances,  are  imperfect 
and  inadequate.  Which  would  be  so  also  in  mathemattCBl  figure8,.if 
we  were  to  have  our  complex  ideas  of  them  only  by  collecting  tbeir  pro- 
perties in  reference  to  other  ^ures.  How  uooertain  and  imperfect 
would  our  ideas  be  of  an  ellipsis,  if  we  had  noodierideaof  it^butsouM 
few  of  its  properties :  Whereas  having  in  our  plun  idea,  the  whole 
eaaence  of  that  figure,  we  from  thence  discover  those  properties,  and 
demonstratively  see  bow  they  How,  and  are  inseparable  from  it. 

§  IS.  SiamU  ideeu,  Imnra,  and  adequate. — This  in  the  mind  has 
three  sorts  of  abstract  ideas,  or  nominal  essences  : 

Flnt,  Simple  ideas,  which  are  Ixrvwa,  or  copies ;  but  yet  certainly 
adequate.  Because  being  intended  to  express  nothing  but  the  power 
in  dungs  to  produce  in  the  mind  such  a  sensaUon,  that  sensation  vAxa 
it  is  produced,  cannot  but  be  the  e£fect  of  that  power.  So  (he  paper 
1  write  on,  having  the  power,  in  the  light  (I  speak  according  to  the 
common  notion  of  l^ht),  to  produce  in  men  the  sensation  which  I  call 
white,  it  cannot  but  be  the  emct  of  such  a  power  in  somediing  without 
^  mind ;  since  the  mind  has  not  (he  povrer  (o  produce  any  idea  in 
itself,  and  Imng  meant  for  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  such  a  power, 
that  maple  idea  is  real  and  adequate;  (be  sensatVHi  of  white,  in  my 
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mind,  being  the  effect  of  that  power,  which  is  in  the  paper  to  produce 
it,  it  is  perfectly  adequate  to  that  power ;  or  else,  that  power  would 
produce  a  differeut  idea. 

I  13.  Ideas  ofsubstancti  are  Eimnra,  inadequate. — Secondly,  The 
cemplez  ideas  of  substances,  are  cctypes,  copies  too ;  but  not  perfect 
ones,  not  adequate:  which  is  very  evident  to  the  mind,  in  that  it  plainly 
perceives,  that  whatever  collection  of  simple  ideas  it  makes  of  any  sub- 
stance that  exists,  it  cannot  be  sure,  that  it  exactly  answers  all  that  are 
in  that  substance  :  since  not  having  tried  all  the  operations  of  all  other 
substances  upon  it,  and  found  all  the  alterations  it  would  receive  irom, 
or  cause  in,  other  substances,  it  cannot  have  an  exact  adequate  collec- 
tion of  all  its  active  and  passive  capacities  ;  and  so  not  have  an  ade- 
quate complex  idea  of  the  powers  of  any  substance  existing,  and  its 
relations,  which  is  that  sort  of  complex  ideas  of  substances  we  have. 
And,  after  all,  if  we  would  have,  and  actually  had,  in. our  complex  idea, 
an  exact  collection  of  all  the  secondary  qualities  or  powers  of  any  sub- 
stance, we  should  not  yet  thereby  have  an  idea  of  the  essence  of  that 
thing.  Vor  since  tlie  powers  or  qualities,  that  are  observable  by  us,  are 
not  the  real  essence  of  that  substance,  but  depend  on  it,  and  fiow  tnai 
it,  any  collection  whatsoever  of  these  qualities,  cannot  be  the  real 
essence  of  that  thing.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our  ideas  of  substances 
are  not  adequate  ;  are  not  what  the  mind  intends  them  to  he.  Beaides, 
a  man  has  no  idea  of  substance  in  general,  nor  knows  what  subataoce 
b  in  itself. 

§  1 4.  Ideas  of  modes  and  relatvmt,  art  archetyjiet,  and  cannot  hut 
be  adequate. — Ikirdly,  Complex  ideas  of  modes  and  relations,  are 
originals  and  archetypes  ;  are  not  copies  uur  made  after  the  pattern  of 
any  real  existence,  to  which  the  mind  intends  them  to  be  confoimaUa, 
and  exactly  to  answer.  These  being  such  collections  of  simple  ideaa. 
that  the  mind  itself  puts  together,  and  such  collections,  that  each  of 
them  contains  in  it  precisely  all  that  the  mind  intends  that  it  should, 
they  are  archetypes  and  essences  of  modes  that  may  exist;  and  so  are 
designed  only  for,  and  belong  only  to,  such  modes,  as  when  they  do 
exist,  have  an  exact  conformity  with  those  complex  ideas.  The  idea* 
tberefwe  of  modes  aitd  relations,  cannot  but  be  adequate. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

OP  TRUE  AND  FALSE  IDEAS. 

^  1,  Truth  and fabehood properly  belong  to  propoiitioxa, — ^Tlioagk 
truth  and  falsehood  belong,  in  propne^  of  speech,  only  to  propoaitioiw ; 
yet  ideas  are  oftentimes  termed  true  or  false  (as  what  words  are  there 
that  are  not  used  with  great  latitude,  and  with  some  deviation  from  dieir 
strict  and  proper  signitications  f).  Though,  I  think,  that  -vban  ideas 
themselves  are  termed  tme  or  false,  there  is  still  some  socaret  or  lacit 
proposition,  which  is  the  foundation  of  that  denomination ;  aa  we  abaU 
aee,  if  we  examine  the  particular  occasions  wherein  Ihey  cene  to  be 
called  true  or  false.     In  all  w4iicfa,  viw  shall  find  soiae  kiod  of  ai~ 


in^K 
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|)0ii>.  or  negatitM,  wUefa  ii  tk«  ntsM  of  4nt  deaoninatKm.  For  o«f 
idaas  being  iKithuig;  but  bare  Bf  petraDces  w  pcrceptiaiM  in  our  miodv, 
cannot  properlj  und  limpjy  in  d)«ina«lv«t  be  tatd  to  be  true  or  itba, 
BO  mofe  tbas  a  siogW  Daa«  «{  any.thiiig  oin  be  »id  tob*  tmc  oc 
f^lae. 

^e.  M^tBpijmeai  truth  toataitu  <  <«i*f  pw»poiilio».--IjJ<ed,  hMk 
i4M»  aad  WMdt  m^  be  Kud  t»  bo  tine  in  »  meta^bTucal  mon  of  dw 
wefld  truth,  a»  atl  other  Amgt,  that  «iy  w«7  oust,  are  said  to  he  tnie ; 
i.  e.  leaUy  lo  be  aoch  as  tbej  asist.  Thoi^  in  dmgs  calltd  tnie, 
evan  ia  dut  anae,  then  is,  petbaps,  a  awret  leEemee  to  our  idew, 
looked  uppn  aa  die  atatidHrds  of  ibat  truth,  i>bidi  anounta  lo  a  «cntal 
propositioo,  though  it  be  usually  not  taken  notice  of. 

%  3.  No  idaa,  at  an  appeanuue  in  the  mimd.  true  orJaUe. — But  it 
ia  not  n  that  nietapbjni<»d  aenae  of  Uuth  whicb  «e  inquve  hen^  when 
we  ezaoiine  whetim  our  ideas  ve  eapabb  of  being  true  or  false;  bat 
in  the  noM  ordioafy  acceplabMi  oi  tbiMe  woida ;  and  so  I  say,  thnt  thn  ' 
ideas  is  our  miada,  bwg  only  so  aaany  perceplionfl,  or  appearances 
thue,  none  of  diem  are  Siite.  The  idea  of  a  eeotaur  having  no  mora 
Unebood  in  it,  when  k  a^Mars  in  our  minds,  than  tbs  name  centanr 
has  Msehood  in  it,  when  it  u  prmeuncad  by  our  aotitbs^  or  wriltm  on 
p^wr.  For  truth  or  ialschaod  ^ying  ■twiQ's  in  bo«m)  afinaatkiB  w 
negation,  oentaJ  or  Terbal,  onr  ideas  are  not  eap^ile,  any  of  tbam,  of 
beiogfalse, tillthamiadpnascssoaiejiidgBWOtOBtheu;  thalia,afinM 
or  denies  souiething  of  Uiem. 

%  4.  Xdetm,  refm-ed  to  amf  timg,  •wy  be  tnu  orfaite. — Whatever 
^  naiwd  rrfSfs  any  of  its  ideaa  to  any  thing  eitraoeoui  to  them,  they  an 
than  eapsblf  to  be  called  tnic  «f  false.  Because  the  mind  in  such  a 
Tafaceaee,  makes  a  tacit  suppention  of  Aeir  cmrferauty  to  that  thing : 
wlucb  auppontion,  as  it  happen*  to  be  tnu  or  fabe ;  ao  die  ideas  them- 
adves  come  to  be  denomiMled.  The  moat  watA  casea  wbenia  this 
happens,  ate  thine  following : 

%b.  OthernMn'iidmi,TialtjiUmce,andmf)pomdnai«Henc€»,4ue 
luiuit  mtmitmtaiiy  refer  tktiride«»te.-~Finl,  When  the  mind  snppoaea 
my  idaa  it  baa  in  itself,  to  be  confonnable  to  that  in  odter  men's  vindib 
called  by  the  same  common  name ;  v.  g.  vbea  the  mind  iotenda  or 
judges  ita  ideas  of  justice,  temparanoe,  r^^ios,  to  be  the  same  with 
what  od»«  mea  pve  those  nanes  to. 

Stwmdfy,  Whwi  the  mind  supposn  any  idea  it  has  in  itself,  to  be 
COBfonnnUetoaoBserealeiislenoe.  Thus  the  two  ideas  of  a  man  and 
a  eeataitf,  su|^osed  to  be  the  idces  of  f  eal  substsnces,  are  the  one  true, 
and  the  other  false ;  the  one  havmg  a  ooufonsiAy  to  urint  baa  really  es* 
irtad,  the  other  not. 

TMrdfy,  Whan  d)e  mind  rafen  any  of  its  ideas  to  that  real  coostitu* 
litm  mi  essence  of  any  dung,  wfaefeon  all  ita  pr^iefties  depend :  and 
thna  the  neatest  part,  if  not  all  oar  idess  of  suhstanoss,  are  Mse. 

%&.  S^ewwc/suein/ermcM.— TbiaeBuppositioastl^iiiiodis 
^esji  1^  tacitly  to  make  ooMsnneg  its  own  ideas :  bwt  yet  if  we  will 
Hfiiwsiii  il,  we  shall  find  it  ia  chiefly,  if  not  only,  concemic^  ita  abstract 
eoaqpiai  id»is.  For  the  aatuial  tendency  t^  dte  aund  bung  towsrdi 
hwwalodgf  {  and  findiag  that,  if  it  should  proceed  by,  and  dwell  upon. 
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OBly  puticiilar  tfaingi,  its  pn^rass  would  be  very-Bkm,  ind  its  work 
endless :  tberefbre,  to  shoiteD  its  way  to  knowledge,  and  make  eacb 
perception  the  more  comprehensive,  Ae  first  thing  it  does,  as  the  fbuiH 
dation  of  the  easier  enlai^ing  its  knowledge,  either  by  contemplation 
of  the  things  themselves  that  it  would  know,  ot  conference  with  otben 
abont  them,  is  to  bind  them  into  bundles,  and  rank  them  so  into  sorts, 
that  what  knowledge  it  gets  of  any  of  them,  it  may  thereby  with  assai^ 
ance  extend  to  ail  of  that  sort ;  and  so  advance  by  larger  steps  in  tha^ 
which  is  its  great  business,  knowledge.  This,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shewn,  is  the  reason  why  we  collect  things  under  comprehensive  ideas, 
with  names  annexed  to  them,  Juto  genera  and  species,  i.  e.  into  kinds 
and  sorts. 

6  7.'  If,  therefore,  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  motions  of  the  mind, 
and  observe  what  course  it  usually  takes  in  its  way  to  knowled^,  we 
shall,  1  think,  find,  that  ^e  mind  having  got  an  idea,  which  it  thinks  it 
'  may  have  use  of,  either  in  contemplation  or  discourse,  the  first  thing  it 
does,  is  to  abstract  it,  and  then  get  a  name  to  it :  and  so  lay  it  up  in  its 
storehouse,  the  memory,  as  containing  the  essence  of  a  sort  of  things, 
ofwhich  that  name  is  always  to  be  the  mark.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  may 
often  observe,  that  when  any  one  sees  a  new  thing  of  a  kind  that  he 
knows  not,  he  presently  asks  wfaatit  is,  meaning  by  that  inquiry,  nothii^ 
but  the  name.  As  if  the  name  carried  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the 
species,  or  the  essence  of  it,  whereof  it  is  indeed  used  as  the  mark,  and 
is  generally  supposed  annexed  to  it. 

il  8.  The  caute  of  suck  refereneei. — But  ^is  abstract  idea  being 
something  in  the  mind  between  the  thing  that  exists,  and  the  name  that 
is  given  to  it;  it  is  in  our  ideas,  that  both  the  rightness  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  the  proimety  or  intelligibleness  of  our  speaking,  ocmristB. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  men  are  so  forward  to  suppose  that  the  absbact 
ideas  they  have  in  their  minds,  are  su4^  as  agree  to  the  things  existii^ 
without  ibem,  to  which  they  are  referred ;  and  are  the  same,  also,  to 
which  the  names  they  give  them,  do,  by  the  use  and  propriety  of  that 
language,  belong.  For  without  this  double  confonnily  of  their  ideas; 
they  find  they  riiould  both  think  amiss  of  things  in  themselves,  and  talk 
of  diem  unintelligibly  to  others. 

I  9-  Simple  ideas  may  be  false,  in  reference  to  oiken  of  the  tame 
name,  but  are  least  liable  to  beio. — First,  Then,  1  say,  that  when  the 
tnith  of  our  ideas  is  judged  of  by  theconformi^  they  have  to  the  ideas 
which  other  men  have,  and  commonly  signify  by  the  same  name,  they 
may  be  any  of  them  false.  But  yet  simple  ideas  are  least  of  all  lUble 
to  be  ao  mistaken  :  because  a  man  by  his  senses,  and  every  day's  ob* 
servation,  may  easily  satisfy  himself  what  the  simple  ideas  are,  which 
their  several  names  that  are  in  common  use  stand  for,  they  being  but 
few  in  number,  and  such,  as  if  he  doubts  or  mistakes  in,  be  may  easily- 
ncbfj  by  the  objects  they  are  to  be  found  in.  Therefore,  it  is  sddom 
Aat  any  one  mistakes  in  his  names  of  simple  ideas ;  or  applies  the 
name  red,  to.  the  idea  of  green ;  or  the  name  sweet,  to  the  idea  bitter : 
much  leas  are  raeo  apt  to  conlound  the  names  of  ideas  belonging  to 
tU&rent  senses;  and  call  a  colour  by  the  name  of  a  taste.  Sec,  whereby 
it  is  evident,  that  the  simple  ideas  they  call  by  any  name,  are  com- 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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t  otboahara  and  mean,  when  the;  on  the  Hiae 

§  10.  Idttu  of  mixed  moda  moU  liable  to  be  false  m  this  tense. — 
Cwnplex  ideal  are  much  niora  liabie  to  be  false  id  tiua  respect  j  and 
tba  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  much  mora  than  thoee  of  sub- 
Mancea:  because  insubitances  (eipccially  those  which  the  common 
and  unborrowed  names  of  any  hm{;u^e  are  applied  to),  some  nimait- 
able  senuble  qualities,  saving  ordinarily,  to  distinguish  one  sort  from 
anotber,  easily  preserve  Aose,  who  take  any  care  in  the  use  of  thur 
words,  from  applyiiq;  them  to  sorts  of  substances  to  which  they  donot 
at  all  belcMig.  But  in  mixed  modes,  we  are'  much  more  uncertain,  it 
bdng  not  so  easy  to  deteimine  of  several  actions,  whether  they  are  to  be 
c^led  jostice  or  cniel^ ;  Uberalitf  or  prodigali^.  And  so  in  referring 
our  ideas  to  those  of  odier  mra,  lulled  by  me  same  names,  ours  may  be 
Adae;  and  the  idea  in  onr  miitds,  which  we  express  by  tlw  word  jus- 
lion,  may,  perhaps,  be  that  which  ought  to  have  another  nwne. 

§  11.  Or  at  least  to  be  thought  Jaiie. — But  whether  or  no  our  ideas 
of  mixed  modes  are  more  liable  than  any  sort,  to  be  different  from 
tfaoae  of  other  men,  which  are  marked  by  the  same  names ;  this  at  least 
is  certain,  that  this  sort  of  folsehood  is  much  more  fiuniliarly  attributed 
lo  our  ideas  of  mixed  OMxles.  than  to  any  other,  when  a  man  is  thought 
to  have  a  false  idea  of  justice,  or  gratitude,  or  gloi^,  it  is  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  his  agrees  ncrt.vnth  the  ideas  wtiKh  each  of  those  namea 
are  the  ngns  of  in  other  men. 

I  IS.  Andxhy. — The  reason  whereof  seems  to  me' to  be  this,  that 
the  abstract  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  being  men's  voluntary  combinations 
of  Mich  a  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas ;  and  so  the  essence  of  each 
^teciea  being  made  by  men  alone,  whereof  we  have  no  other  sensible 
fltaodard  existing  any  where :  but  the  name  itself,  or  the  definition  of 
that  name :  we  have  nothii^  else  to  refer  these  our  ideas  of  mixed 
nodes  to,  as  a  standard  to  which  wewould  conform  them,  but  the  ideas 
erf  those  who  are  thought  to  use  those  names  in  their  most  proper  s^- 
nafications}  and  so,  as  our  idea8Coaform,or  differ  fromthem.theyptss 
for  true  orfolse.  And  thus  much  cooceming  the  truth  and  falsehood 
of  our  ideas  in  reference  to  their  names. 

§  13.  As  referred  to  real  ejcistences,  none  ofourideat  eon  be  falit, 
bat  those  of  tubstanee*. — Secondlg,  As  to  the  truth  and  &lsehood  of 
our  ideas,  m  reference  to  the  real  existence  of  things,  when  that  is  made 
tbe  standard  of  their  truth,  none  of  them  can  be  termed  false,  but  only 
complex  ideas  of  substances. 

\  14.  First,  timpU  ideas  ta  f Ait  seme  not  faUe,  and  mlty. — first. 
Our  Bim|de  ideas  beii^  barely  such  percepticms  as  God  has  fitted  us 
to  receive, and  given  power  lo  external  objects  to  produce  in  us  by 
ostaUidted  laws  and  ways,  suitable  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  though 
■ncoo^irehensible  to  us,  their  truth  consists  in  nodiing  else  but  in  such 
■ppearancea  as  are  produced  in  us,  aiMl  must  be  suitable  tq  those  powers 
M  bas  placed  in  external  objects,  or  else  they  could  not  be  produced 
in  us :  and  thua  answering  those  powers,  diey  are  what  they  shotdd  be, 
tnie  ideas.  Nor  do  they  become  liable  to  any  imputiOion  of  hisehood, 
if  die  aiiitd  (as  in  moat  men  I  believe  it  does)judges  these  idens  to  be 
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in  the  things  themselves.  For  God  m  hb  wisdom,  having  set  them  as 
marks  of  distinction  in  things,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  discern  one 
thiDg  fTDiQ  another,  iind  ao  choose  any  of  them  for  our  uses,  as  we  have 
occasion,  it  alters  not  the  natnre  of  our  simple  idea,  whether  we  think, 
that  the  idea  of  blue  be  in  the  violet  itself,  or  in  our  mind  only  ;  and 
only  the  power  of  producing  it  by  the  texture  of  its  parts,  letleciing  die 
particles  of  light,  after  a  certain  manner,  to  be  Id  the  violet  itself.  For 
that  te:tture  in  the  object,  by  a  regular  and  constant  operation,  produo 
ing  the  same  idea  of  blue  in  us,  it  serves  us  to  distinguiih,  by  onr  eyes, 
diat  from  any  other  thing,  whetlier  that  distinguishing  mark,  as  it  is  really 
in  the  violet,  be  only  a  peculiar  texture  of  parts,  or  else  that  very  cnknir, 
the  idea  whereof  (which  is  in  us)  is  the  exact  resemblance.  And  it  is 
equally  from  that  appearance  to  be  denominated  blue,  whether  it  be 
m&t  real  colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  texture  in  it,  that  causes  in  us  that 
idea :  since  the  name  blue  notes  properly  nothing  but  that  mtak  of  dis- 
tinction that  is  in  a  violet,  discernible  only  by  our  eyes,  whatever  it 
consists  in,  that  being  beyond  our  capacities  distinctly  to  know,  and, 
perhaps,  would  be  of  less  use  to  us,  if  we  had  faculties  to  discern. 

^  15,  Though  one  man's  idea  of  blue  should  be  different  from  e»- 
other's. — Neither  would  it  carry  any  imputation  of  falsehood  to  oar 
simple  ideas,  if  by  the  different  structure  of  our  organs,  it  were  so  or~ 
dered,  that  the  same  object  should  produce  in  several  men's  minds  di^ 
ferent  ideas  at  the  same  time;  v.g.  if  the  idea  that  a  violet  produced  in 
one  man's  mind  by  his  eyes,  were  the  same  that  a  mangold  produced 
in  another  man's,  and  vice  versa.  For  since  this  could  never  be  knomi, 
because  one  man's  mind  could  not  pass  into  another  man's  body,  to 
perceive  what  appearances  were  produced  by  those  organs ;  neither  the 
ideas  hereby,  nor  the  names,  would  be  at  all  confounded,  or  any  false- 
hood be  in  either.  For  all  things  that  had  the  texture  of  a  violet,  pro- 
ducing constantly  the  idea  that  he  called  blue ;  and  those  which  had  the 
texture  of  a  marigold,  producing  constancy  the  idea  which  he  has  con- 
stantly called  yellow,  whatsoever  those  appearances  were  in  bis  mind, 
be  would  be  able  as  regularly  to  distinguish  things  for  his  use  by  Uioae 
appearances,  and  understand  and  siguity  those  distinctions,  marked  by 
the  names  blue  and  yellow,  as  if  the  appearances,  or  ideas  in  his  mhid, 
received  from  Ihoee  two  flowers,  were  exactly  the  same  with  the  ideas 
in  other  men's  minds.  I  am  nevertheless  very  apt  to  think,  (hat  Ae 
sensible  ideas  produced  by  any  ol^ect  in  difi^rent  men's  minds,  ate 
most  commonly  very  near  and  undiacemibly  alike.  For  v^ich  opinion, 
I  think,  there  might  be  many  reasons  ofll^ed :  bnt  that  being  besides 
my  present  bnsiness,  I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  them  :  but  only 
mind  him,  that  the  contrary  supposition,  if  it  could  be  proved,  is  of 
tittle  use,  either  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  or  corrvenient% 
of  life;  and  so  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  examine  it. 

§  16.  JFtrs/,  simple  ideas  in  this  tense  not  false,  and  why.  -— FlWB 
what  has  beoa  said  concerning  onr  simple  ideas,  I  think  it  evident,  that 
onr  simple  ideas  can  none  of  them  be  false,  in  respect  of  tfainga  eziMS 
ing  without  us.  For  the  truth  of  these  appearances,  or  perceptitnis  in 
our  minds,  consisting,  as  has  been  s»d,  only  in  Hieir  being  amwefable 
to  the  pcnven  in  extenid  objects,  to  produce  by  our  senses  tuiefa  ap- 
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peannoM  »  ni,  and  each  of  tfaem  bcong  in  tbe  mmd,  neb  as  it  w  guit- 
able  10  the  pmnr  that  prodnced  it,  and  which  dose  it  representa,  it 
caaaiot,  upon  that  account,  or  as  refeired  to  sacb  a  pattsm,  be  false, 
Bloe  or  jellow,  bitter  or  cweet,  caa  never  be  fidae  ideas ;  these  percej^- 
tioaa  in  the  miod  are  just  nich  as  they  are  there,  aBavnring  ibe  powers 
appomted  by  God  to  pFodnce  them ;  and  so  are  trnty  what  they  are, 
and  intended  to  be.  Indeed  the  names  may  be  misapplied ;  but  that 
in  this  respect,  makes  no  fidaehood  id  the  ideas :  as  if  a  man  ignwant 
in  tbe  Etwiisb  tongue,  should  call  pmi»le,  icarlet. 

§  ]?•  Secokdiy,  model  natjalu.—^ecvndfy,  Neidier  can  our  com- 
plttK  ideas  of  modes,  in  laference  to  the  essence  of  aoy  diii^  really  e>> 
islBg,  be  false.  Because  i^tever  complex  idea  I  have  of  say  mode, 
it  brth  BO  reference  to  any  pattem  eiisting,  and  made  by  nature  j  it  is 
aot  aiqipoaed  lo  contab  in  it  any  other  ideas  than  wbit  it  balh ;  nor  to 
iMwasmt  aay  llui^,  but  such  a  complicalioD  oi  ideas  as  it  does.  ThB^ 
waon  I  have  tbe  idea  o(  such  an  actroo  of  a  man,  who  forbears  to  afford 
hioBsdf  such  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  and  other  Becessaries  of  life,  at 
Ua  ncfaes  and  eatMe  will  be  snflkient  to  supply,  and  bis  statioR  retpuN^ 
I  have  no  ialse  ides ;  but  such  a  one  a*  refwescnts  an  actioo,  either  as 
I  find  te  imagine  iti  and  so  is  capable  <^  aeithar  tralh  or  fals^ood. 
Bat  when  I  give  the  name  of  ihigali^,  or  virtue,  to  this  actitm,  dien  it 
■•y  be  called  a  false  idea,  if  thereby  it  be  supposed  to  agiwe  with  tbat 
idea,  to  wUch,  in  praprie^  o(  ^>eech,  the  name  of  frngnlity  doth  b»- 
kM^ ;  or  to  be  ooofoinable  to  that  law,  \4iicb  is  tbe  standard  of  virtue 
aadvice. 

.  %IS.  Tliirdfy,iJ»uo/tulmtanees,itiiatfol*e.—T^ir^V,Oat<xm- 
plex  ideas  of  substances,  being  all  rderred  to  patterm  in  things  them- 
•elves,  may  be  fidse.  That  they  are  all  false,  when  looked  upoa  as  d>e 
jepresentationB  ot  the  ui^nown  esscBoes  of  things,  is  so  evident,  that 
.  there  needs  nothiag  to  be  said  of  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  pass  over  diat 
ehimencal  supposition,  and  consider  them  as  cxiUections  of  ainiple  ideae 
.  in  the  mind,  taken  from  coaabinatione  of  simple  ideas  existiog  together 
eoasCaotly  in  things,  <^  vriiich  patterns  they  are  the  supposed  ct^es : 
•■d  in  this  reference  of  them,  to  tbe  existence  of  things,  they  are  fiilse 
ideas.  I.  When  they  put  together  umple  ideas,  which  in  the  real  ex- 
■taoce  of  ihiBigs  have  no  uiaon ;  m  when  to  the  shape  and  size  that 
caiat  together  in  a  horse,  is  joined  in^e  samecomplex  idea,  die  pow«T 
ot  bai4mg  like  a  dog :  whsch  three  ideas,  however  pat  together  into 
one  in  the  muki,  were  never  united  in  nature ;  and  ws,  theilefore,  may 
be  called  a  falae  idea  of  a  hone.  2.  Ideas  of  substances  are,  in  this 
respect,  alao  false,  when  irom  any  collectMM  of  simple  ideas  that  do 
alm^  axist  togetbsr,  there  is  sepuated,  by  a  direct  negatioM,  any  other 
saii|ili!  idea  wfaicfa  is  constantly  joined  win  them.  Thus,  if  to  exlen- 
siMi,  soliditf,  ftisibili^,  the  peculiar  wt^tiness,  aad  yellow  c^ar  of 
■old,  aiqr  one  join  in  his  AtHigfats  tbe  ncgatioB  of  a  greater  degree  of 
famhwjathaoisin  lead  or  copper,  he  maybe  said  to  have  a  false  ooin- 
ptntdea;  as  well  as  vrfaen  he  joins  to  thMeodier  simple  ones,  tbe  idea 
•fa  perfect  absolute  fixedness.  For  either  way,  the  complex  idea  of 
(oM  being  made  up  of  such  nmple  ones  as  have  mo  nxion  in  nature, 
may  be  termed  &lss.     But  if  we  leave  out  of  this  his  coaaplex  idea. 
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that  of  fixedness,  quite,  without  ^dier  actual);  joinii^  to,  or  b  _  _ 

t>f  it  from,  the  rest  in  his  mind,  it  is,  1  think,  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
inadequate  and  imperfect  idea,  rather  than  a  false  aae ;  since  thougli 
it  contains  not  alt  the  ample  ideas  that  are  united  in  nature,  jet  it  puts 
none  together  but  what  do  really  esiai  together. 

^19-  Truth  and  falsehood  atwayt  suppesa  affirmation  or  negation. 
—Though  in  compliance  with  the  oroinary  way  of  speaking,  I  have 
shewn  in  what  sense,  and  upon  what  ground,  our  ideas  may  be  some- 
linies  called  true,  or  false ;  yet  if  we  will  look  a  litde  nearer  into  the 
■matter  in  all  cases,  where  any  idea  is  called  true,  or  false,  it  is  irom 
«ome  judgment  that  the  mind  makes,  or  is  supposed  to  m^e,  that  ia 
true  or  fidse.  For  truth  or  falsehood,  being  never  widtout  some  affiiw 
mation  or  negation,  eipress  or  tacit,  it  is  not  to  be  found,  but  where 
«ignB  are  joined  or  separated,  according  to  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
sxxA  of  me  things  ifaey  stand  for.  The  signs  we  chieBy  use,  ar«  either 
ideas,  or  words,  wherewith  we  m^e  either  mental  or  verbal  propo- 
«itionB.  Truth  Ues  in  so  joining  or  separating  these  representatives,  aa 
the  things  they  stand  for  do  in  themselves  agree  or  disagree ;  and  falae- 
iiood  in  die  contrary,  as  shall  be  more  fully  shewn  hereafter. 

§  20.  Ideas  in  themselva  neither  true  nor  false. — Any  idea  then 
which  we  have  in  our  minds,  whether  conformable  or  not  to  the  exist- 
«nce  of  things,  or  to  any  idea  in  the  minds  of  other  men,  cannot  pro- 
perly  for  this  alooe  be  called  false.  For  these  representations,  if  tiiej 
iiave  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  really  existing  in  things  without,  can- 
not be  thought  false,  being  exact  representaUons  of  something :  nor 
yet,  if  they  have  any  thing  in  them,  dmering  from  the  reality  of  things, 
«an  they  properly  be  said  to  be  folse  representations,  or  ideas,  of  ihii^ 
4hey  do  not  represent     But  the  mistake  and  falsehood  is, 

^21.  But  are  false,  first,  when  judged  agreeable  to  another  man'i 
idea  vnthoat  being  so. — First,  When  the  mind  having  any  idea,  it 
judges  and  concludes  it  the  same  that  is  in  other  men's  minds,  signiBed 
by  the  same  name ;  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  ordtnaiy  received 
<^nification  or  definition  of  that  word,  when  indeed  it  is  not :  which 
is  the  most  usual  mistake  ia  mixed  modes,  though  other  ideas  also  are 
■liable  to  it. 

^  £2.  Secondly,  when  judged  to  agree  to  real  existence,  when  they 
•A>  not. — SeconMjf,  When  it  having  a  complex  idea  made  up  of  such  a 
collection  of  simple  ones,  as  nature  never  puts  togedier,  it  Judges  it  to 
>agree  to  a  species  of  creatures  really  existing ;  as  when  it  joins  the 
weight  of  tin  to  die  colour,  fusibility,  and  fixedness  of  gold. 

I  S3.  Thirdly,  when  judged  adequate  viihout  being  so. — Tkirdfy, 
When  in  its  complex  idea,  it  has  united  a  certain  number  of  simue 
ideas,  that  do  really  exist  together  in  some  sort  of  creatures,  biit  has 
also  left  out  others,  as  much  inseparable,  it  judges  this  to  be  a  perfect 
•complete  idea  of  a  sort  of  Uiinge  which  really  it  is  not;  v.g.liavo^ 
joined  the  idea  of  substance,  yellow,  malleable,  most  heavy,  and  fusible, 
it  takes  that  complex  idea  to  be  die  complete  idea  of  gold,  when 
j^its  peculiar  fixedness  and  solubility  in  atfua  regia,  are  as  inaepft- 
rable  from  those  otb»  ideas  or  qualities  of  that  body,  as  tfaey  ve  ooe 
firtan  HDothar. 
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^04.  Fovrthh,  when  Judged  to  rtpretent  the  nal  etseme. — 
fwrthh/,  Tbe  nntake  is  jet  greater,  when  I  judge,  that  this  cqmpliex 
iriea  contBOiB  in  it  tbereal  essence  of  aay  bodj  exutmg ;  when  at  featt 
k  cmttaiiiB  but  some  few  of  those  properties  which  0ow  hova  its  real 
evence  and  constitutioD,  I  say,  on)y  some  few  of  those  properties ; 
for  diow  properties  consistiDg  mostly  in  the  active  and  passive  powers 
kbu,  in  reference  to  other  £iiigs,  ali  that  are  vulgarly  known  of  any 
one  body,  and  of  which  tbe  complex  idea  of  Uiat  kind  of  things  is 
onially  made,  are  bat  a  very  few,  in  comparison  of  what  a  man,  that 
hat  aereral  ways  tried  and  examined  it,  luiows  of  that  one  sort  of 
Ab^  ;  wai  all  that  the  most  expert  man  knows,  are  but  a  few,  in  com- 
parisoQ  <rfwhat  are  really  in  that  body,  and  depend  on  its  internal  or 
tiacntiiJ  oonalitutioiL  The  essence  of  a  triangle,  lies  in  a  very  little 
cunpM*,  connsts  ib  a  very  few  ideas ;  three  lines  including  a  space, 
Bake  up  that  essence :  but  the  properties  that  flow  fiom  this  essence, 
are  more  than  can  be  easily  known  or  enumerated.  So  I  imagine  it  is 
m  substances,  their  real  essences  lie  in  a  little  compass ;  though  the 
pfoperties  flowiag  from  that  internal  constitution,  are  endless. 

^  25.  Ideas,  when  faUe. — To  conclude,  a  man  having  no  notion 
<rf  any  Aii^  without  oim,  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it  in  his  mind 
(which  idea  he  has  a  power  to  call  by  what  name  he  pleases),  he  may, 
iadeed,  make  ao  idea  neither  answering  the  reality  of  diings,  nor  agree- 
ing to  die  ideas  commonly  signified  by  other  people's  words ;  but  can- 
not make  a  wroi^  or  false  idea  of  a  thing,  which  is  no  otherwise  known 
to  htm,  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it :  v.  g.  when  I  frame  an  idea  of  tbe 
hfft,  arms,  and  body  of  a  man,  and  join  to  this  a  horse's  head  and 
oeck,  I  do  not  make  a  false  idea  of  any  thing ;  because  it  represents 
■othing  without  me.  But  when  1  call  it  a  man,  or  Tartar,  uid  ime- 
cine  it  to  re|»esent  some  real  being  without  me,  or  to  be  the  same 
iriea  that  others  call  by  the  same  name,  in  either  of  these  cases,  I  may 
«rr.  Aad  upon  this  account  it  ii,  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  false 
idea;  tbon^,  indeed,  the  falsehood  lies  not  in  the  idea,  but  in  that 
tacit  Kiailal  proposition,  wherein  a  conformity  and  resemblance  is 
attnbated  to  it,  which  it  has  not.  But  yet,  if  having  framed  such  an 
idea  io  my  mind,  without  thinking  either  that  existence,  or  the  name  of 
■mi  or  Tartar,  belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it  a  man  or  Tartar,  I  may  be 
juady  thought  Antastit^  in  the  naming ;  but  not  erroneous  in  my judg- 
weat;  nor  the  idea  any  vay&lae. 

%  26.  Mort  pnmerly  to  be  called  right  or  wrong. — Upon  the  whole 
mbUm.  I  think,  that  our  ideas,  as  they  are  considered  by  tbe  mind, 
cidaer  in  reference  to  tiie  proper  signi6cation  of  their  names,  or  in  refe- 
icoce  to  the  reality  of  things,  may  very  fitly  be  called  right  or  wrong 
ideas,  acooiding  as  they  agree  or  disagree  to  those  patterns  to  whi^ 
tfaiMsra  rderred.  But  if  any  one  had  rather  call  them  true,  or  false,  it 
ii  m  he  use  a  liber^,  which  every  one  has,  to  call  things  by  those  names 
he  tbinha  beat;  though  in  propriety  of  speech,  truth  or  falsehood,  will, 
-I  thiak^  scarce  agree  to  them,  but  as  they,  some  way  or  other,  virtually 
ooaiuin  ia  them  some  menial  proposition.  The  ideas  that  are  in  a 
SMd's  nind,  timply  cqnsidered,  cannot  be  wrong  unless  complex  ones, 
wbenin  ioooiitiatent  parts  are  jumbled  tt^iber.    All  our  ideas  ar«  io 
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themselves  right ;  and  the  knowledge  about  them,  right  aad  true  know- 
ledge :  but  when  we  come  to  refer  them  to  any  thing,  as  to  their  pat- 
lerns  and  archetypes,  then  they  are  capable  of  being  wrong,  aa  far  aa 
they  disagree  with  such  archetypes. 

CHAP.  XXXIII.  s^J^'3f, 

OF  THB  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS.      ^ 

§  1.  SoTnetking  unreasonable  in  most  men. — There  is  scarce  any  one 
that  does  not  observe  something  that  seems  odd  to  him,  and  is  ia  itaetf 
really  extravagant  in  the  opinions,  reasonings,  and  actions  ot  other  men. 
The  least  flaw  of  this  kind,  if  at  all  different  from  his  own,  every  one 
is  quick-aighted  enough  to  espy  in  another,  and  will,  by  the  eathority 
of  leason,  fonvardly  condemn,  though  he  be  guilty  of  much  greater 
unreasonableness  in  his  own  tenets  and  conduct,  which  he  never  pep- 
ceives,  and  wilt  very  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  convinced  of. 

^  2.  Not  wholly  from  self-love. — ^This  proceeds  not  wholly  from 
self-love,  though  that  has  often  a  great  hand  in  it.  Men  of  fkir  mioda, 
and  uot  given  up  to  the  overweening  of  self-6attery,  are  frequency  guilty 
of  it;  and  in  many  cases  one  with  amazement  hears  the  arguinga,  and 
is  astonished  at  the  obstinacy,  of  a  worthy  man,  who  yields  not  to  the 
evidence  of  reason,  though  laid  before  him  as  clear  as  daylight. 

^  3.  Not  from  education. — This  sort  of  unreasonableness  is  i 
imputed  to  education  and  prejudice,  and  for  the  most  part  truly  en<  _ 
though  that  reachesnottothebottomof  the  disease,  nor  shewsdistinctly 
enough  whence  it  rises,  or  wherein  it  lies.  Education  is  often  rigfatlj 
assigned  for  the  cause,  and  prejudice  is  a  good  general  name  forthe  tlun^ 
itself:  but  yet,  I  think,  he  ought  to  look  a  little  farther,  who  would  trac* 
(his  sort  of  madness  to  the  root  it  springs  from,  and  so  exfriain  it,  as  t» 
shew  whence  this  flaw  has  its  original  in  very  sober  and  ratttnnl  rninds, 
and  wherein  it  consists. 

§  4.  ji  degree  of  madness. — I  shall  be  pardoned  for  calling  it  by  ao 
harsh  a  name  as  madness,  when  it  is  considered,  that  oppositioB  to  re»> 
son  deserves  that  name,  and  is  really  madness ;  and  there  is  acaree  ■ 
man  so  free  from  it,  but  that,  if  he  should  always,  on  all  occanons, 
argue  or  do  as  in  some  cases  he  constantly  does,  would  not  be  dioaght 
filter  for  bedlam,  than  civil  conversation.  I  do  not  here  mean  when  be 
b  under  the  power  of  an  unruly  passion,  but  in  the  steady  calm  cour»e 
of  his  life.  Iliat  which  will  yet  more  apologize  for  this  harsh  name, 
and  ungrateful  imputation  on  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  is,  that 
inquiring  alittie  by-tfae-by  into  the  nature  of  madness,  b.  2,  c.  11.^  13, 
I  found  it  to  spring  from  the  very  same  root,  and  to  depend  on  the  very 
same  cause,  we  are  here  speaking  of.  This  coosideration  of  the  tfang 
itself  at  a  time  when  I  thought  not  the  least  on  the  subject  which  I  &m 
now  treating  of,  au^^ted  it  to  me.  And,  if  this  be  a  weakneaa  to 
which  all  men  are  so  liable ;  if  this  be  a  taint  which  so  univemlly 
infects  mankind,  the  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  lay  it  open  undca- 
its  due  name,  there^  to  excite  tiie  greater  care  in  its  pmentirMi 
and  cure. 

'  v''"'K'^ 
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$  6.  Rata  a  wraitg  connexion  of  idtoi. — Sone  of  our  id^M  li4ve 
a  natonl  carrespoadwce  and  connexicoi  one  wiib  another:  it  if  tlie 
<^ce  and  aiceUency  of  our  reason  to  trace  Uiese,  apd  hold  tbem  toge- 
ther io  that  union  and  coirespondence  wbicb  is  foiinded  in  their  pecu- 
liar beinga,  Beaidea  thie,  there  i<  another  conpeaion  of  ideas  wholly 
oMring  to  chance  or  cuitom;  ideas  that  in  themselves  are  not  at  all  of 
kin,  come  to  be  ao  united  iii  some  men's  nundB,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
separate  them ;  they  always  keep  in  company,  and  the  one  no  soooer 
atany  tiuie  comes  into  the  undera landing,  butits  associate  appears  with 
it;  and  if  they  are  more  dian  two,  which  are  thus  united,  tbe  whole 
gai^,  always  inseparable,  shew  tfaemseLves  tt^ther. 

§  6.  Tku  conaeiion  hou>  made. — This  strong  combination  of  ideas. 
Dot  allayed  by  nature,  the  mind  nukes  in  itself  either  voluntarily,  or 
by  chance ;  and  hence  it  comes  in  different  men  to  be  very  different, 
accordiiig  to  their  different  inclinations,  education,  interests.  Sic.  Cua- 
tom  oettlea  habits  of  thinking  in  the  undentanding,  as  well  as  of  deter- 
nuBiBg  in  the  will,  and  of  motions  in  the  body;  all  which  tevoi  to  b« 
hut  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  spirits,  which  once  set  agoing,  coa- 
tinne  in  the  same  steps  they  have  been  used  to,  which  by  often  treading, 
are  worn  into  a  unootb  p^,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes  easy,  aud, 
as  it  were,  natural.  As  far  as  we  can  comprehend  thinking,  thus  ideas 
seem  to  be  produced  in  our  minds ;  or  if  Uiey  are  not,  this  may  serve 
to  explain  their  following  one  another  in  an  habitual  train,  when  ouce 
they  are  put  into  dieir  tract,  as  well  as  it  does  to  explain  such  motions 
of  tfae  body.  A  musician  used  to  any  tune,  will  find,  that  let  it  but 
ODce  begin  in  his  head,  the  ideas  of  the  tmeral  notes  of  it  will  follow 
one  another  orderly  in  his  underatanding,  without  any  care  or  attention, 
■s  regularly  as  his  fingers  move  orderly  over  the  keys  of  the  m^an  to 
play  out  tbe  tune  he  has  b^un,  though  his  uoatteDtive  thoughts  be 
diewhere  a  wandering.  Whether  the  natural  cause  of  theae  ideas,  as 
well  as  of  that  regular  dancing  of  his  fingers,  he  the  motion  of  his  ani* 
nal  apiiits,  I  wilfnot  determine,  how  probable  soever  by  this  iostaiu:e 
it  appears  to  be  so,  but  this  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  intelleSr 
tnal  lubtta,  and  of  the  tying  tt^ether  of  ideas. 

§  7.  Same  antipathies  an  effect  of  it. — That  there  an  such  atao* 
ciations  of  diem  made  by  custom  in  the  minds  of  moat  mcHf  I  think 
■obody  will  question,  who  has  well  considered  himself  or  others ;  and 
to  this,  peAaps,  might  be  justly  attributed  most  of  the  sympathies  and 
aatipatlue*  ohtenMe  in  men,  which  wmk  as  strongly,  and  produce  as 
regular  eflwcts,  as  if  they  wen  natural,  and  are,  dierefbre,  called  so, 
diough  they,  at  first,  bad  no  other  original,  but  tbe  accidental  connexion 
of  two  ideas,  which  either  the  streng^  of  the  fiiat  impresiaoa,  or  future 
indolMOca,  ao  unitad,  that  they  always  aAerward  keep  company  toge- 
ther m.  ihat  man'a  mind,  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea.  I  say,  most  of 
Ac  antipathiea,  I  do  not  say  all,  fbi  some  of  them  are  truly  natural, 
depend  upon  our  oiiginal  constitution,  and  are  bom  with  us ;  but  a 
great  part  of  those  which  are  counted  natural,  would  have  been  known 
to  be  frooi  uoheeded,  thou^  peiliape,  early  impressiops,  or  wanton 
fiuKies  at  first,  which  would  have  been  acknowledged  the  original  of 
then,  if  thay  had  been  wuily  observed.    A  ^wd  paraon  siirfiwtiiig 
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with  honey,  do  sooner  hears  the  name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  immediately 
carries  sickDess  and  qualms  to  his  stomach,  and  be  cannot  bear  the 
very  idea  of  it ;  other  ideas  of  dislike,  and  sickness,  and  vomiting,  pre- 
sently accompany  it,  and  he  is  disturbed,  but  he  knows  from  whence 
to  date  this  weakness,  and  can  tell  how  he  got  this  indisposition ;  had 
this  happened  to  him  by  an  over-dose  of  honey,  when  a  child,  all  the 
same  effects  would  have  followed,  but  the  cause  would  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  the  antipathy  counted  natural. 

§  8,  I  mention  this,  not  out  of  any  great  necessity  there  is  in  this 
present  ai^ument,  to  distinguish  nicely  between  natural  and  acquired 
antipathies,  but  I  take  notice  of  it  for  another  purpose,  viz.  that  those 
who  have  children,  or  the  charge  of  their  education,  would  think  it 
worth  their  while,  diligently  to  watch,  and  carefully  to  prevent,  the 
undue  connexion  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  young  people.  This  in  the 
time  most  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions  ;  and  though  those  relating 
to  the  health  of  the  body,  are,  by  discreet  people,  minded  and  fenced 
against ;  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that  those  which  relate  more  peculiartr 
to  the  mind,  and  terminate  in  the  understanding,  or  passions,  have  beoi 
much  less  heeded  than  the  thing  deserves ;  nay,  those  relating  purely 
to  the  understanding,  have,  as  I  suspect,  been,  by  most  men,  wholly 
overlooked. 

§  9.  j4  great  cause  oferron. — This  wrong  connexton  in  our  minds  of 
ideas,  in  themselves  loose  and  independent  one  of  another,  has  auch  an 
influence,  and  is  of  so  great  force  to  set  us  awry  in  our  actions,  u  well 
moral  as  natural  passions,  reasonings,  and  notions  themselves ;  that, 
perhaps,  there  is  not  any  one  thing  that  deserves  more  to  be  looked  after. 

§  10.  Instances. — The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprights,  have  really  do 
more  to  do  with  darkness  than  light;  yet  let  but  a  foolish  maid  incul- 
cate these  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them  there  together, 
possibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them  agun  so  loi^  as  he 
lives;  but  darkness  shall  ever  afterward  bring  with  it  those  frightful 
ideas,  and  they  shall  be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one 
^an  the  other. 

§  1 1 .  A  man  receives  a  sensible  injury  from  another,  thinks  od  tbe 
man  and  that  action  over  and  over,  and  by  ruminating  on  them  aUotiEly, 
or  much  in  his  mind,  so  cements  those  two  ideas  together,  that  be  make* 
ibem  almost  one ;  never  thinks  on  the  man,  but  the  pain  and  displeasum 
he  suffered,  comes  into  bis  mind  with  it,  so  that  he  scarce  dirtingiiinhM 
them,  but  has  as  much  aversion  for  die  one  as  the  other.  Thus  hatreda 
are  often  begotten  from  slight  and  innocent  occasions,  and  quarrels 
propagated  and  continued  in  the  world, 

§  12.  A  man  has  suffered  pain  or  sickness  in  any  place ;  he  saw  lua 
friend  die  in  such  a  room ;  though  these  have  in  nature  nothing  to  do 
with  one  another,  yet  when  the  idea  of  the  place  occurs  to  hia  mind,  it 
brings  (the  impression  being  once  made)  diat  of  the  pain  and  diapleaswe 
widi  it,  he  confounds  them  in  his  mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  die  «M 
as  tbe  other. 

§  13.  Wl^  time  ewes  some  ditarders  in  the  mind,  tokich  reaaom  tait- 
ttot. — When  this  combination  is  settled,  and  whilst  it  lasts,  it  is  not  in 
lb*  power,  of  reaann  to  help  us,  and  relieve  ua  fma  the  efiects.of  it. 
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Idew  in  our  aunds,  when  tbey  are  there,  iriD  operate  ocoording' to  tbeir 
•atures  and  circuiiutaDGeB ;  and  here  we  see  the  cause  why  tinje  cataa 
CCTtain  afiections,  which  reaaon,  tiiough  in  the  right,  and  allowed  to  be 
ao,  has  not  power  over,  nor  is  able  against  them  to  prevail  with  tfaoae 
who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it  in  other  cases.  Hie  death  of  a  child,  that 
waB  die  daily  delight  of  his  mother's  eyes,  and  joy  of  her  soul,  remfo 
from  her  heart  the  vriiole  comfort  of  her  life,  and  gives  her  ail  the  tor- 
neat  imaginable :  use  the  consolations  of  reason  in  this  case,  and  you 
wen  at  |ood  preach  ease  to  one  on  the  rack,  and  hope  to  allay,  by 
rational  discourses,  the  pain  of  his  joints  tearing  asunder :  till  time  has 
by  disiue  separated  the  sense  of  that  enjoyment,  aod  its  loss  from  the 
idea  of  the  child  returning  to  her  memory,  all  representations,  though 
ever  ao  reasonable,  are  in  vain ;  and  therefore  some,  in  whom  the  uoion 
between  these  ideas  is  never  disserved,  spend  their  lives  in  mourning;, 
and  carry  an  uKurable  sorrow  to  their  graves. 

^  14.  Farther  inttanceg  of  the  tfftU  of  the  aaoaalion  of  tdeat. — A 
friend  of  mine  knew  one  pertectly  cured  of  madness  by  a  vety  harsh  and 
oAensive  operation.  The  gentleman,  who  was  Uios  recover^,  with 
great  sense  of  gratitude  and  acknowledgment,  owned  the  cure  ^1  bis 
life  after,  as  the  greatest  obligation  he  could  have  received  j  but  what- 
ever gratitude  and  reason  suggested  to  him,  he  could  never  bear  the 
s^t  of  the  operator :  that  image  brou^t  back  with  it  the  idea  of  tiiat 
^ony  vrfiicfa  he  suffered  from  his  hands,  which  was  too  migh^  and 
intolenble  for  him  to  endure. 

^  15.  Many  childr^i  imputing  the  pain  they  endured  at  acbo<d  to 
books  they  were  ccHrected  for,  so  join  those  ideas  together,  tlutt  a  book 
becomes  their  aversion,  and  they  are  never  reconciled  to  ^e  study  and 
use  of  tbem  all  their  lives  after ;  and  thus  reading  becomes  a  torment 
to  diem,  which  otherwise  possibly  theymight  have  made  the  great  plea- 
■OR  of  ibw  lives.  There  are  rooms  cosvenieot  enough,  that  some 
■Ma  camiot  study  in ;  and  fashions  of  vessels,  which  though  ever  •« 
dean  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  out  of,  and  that  by  reason  of 
some  accidental  ideas  which  areanne]Eedtotbem,andmake  diemofien- 
^irc ;  and  who  is  there  that  hath  not  obsra^ed  some  man  to  flag  at  the 
^tpearance,  or  in  the  company,  of  some  certain  person  not  odterw)** 
floperior  to  him,  but  because  havit^  once  tm  some  occasion  got  tht 
■Krndint.  the  idea  of  autfaori^  and  distance  goes  along  with  that  of 
ibe  person,  aod  he  that  has  been  thus  subjected,  is  not  able  to  separate 
ibm. 

%  l€.  InstanoesoftfaiskindareBoplentifulevery  wbere,that  ifl.add 
<we  mon,  it  is  only  for  the  pleasant  oddneas  of  it  It  is  of  a  young 
vortleman,  who  having  leanied  to  dance,  and  that  to  great  pnfection, 
ttiere  happened  to  stand  an  old  trunk  in  the  room  where  be  learned. 
The  idea  of  diis  remarkable  piece  of  household  stuff,  had  so  muced 
smdf  widi  the  turns  and  steps  of  all  hb  dances,  that  though  in  th^ 
chamber  be  couhl  dance  exrollendy  well,  yet  it  was  only  whilst  that 
tmnk  was  there,  nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any  other  place,  unless 
dnt,  or  some  such  other,  tnmic,  had  its  due  position  in  die  room.  If 
thss  atory  shall  be  suspected  to  be  dressed  up  with  some  comic^  cif- 
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iHd'k  some  yean  «iice  from  a  fon  toba  and  wor^y  man,  upon  his 
tnvn  knowledge,  m  I  raport  it ;  and  1  dare  lay,  dine  era  very  few  inqoi- 
iitiM  peraoDi,  who  read  this,  who  have  not  met  widi  accounts,  if  .not 
B«Bnple»i  of  (fail  nature,  that  imy  parallel,  or  at  least  julify.  this. 

^  17.  Its  tt^matceoK  iatelleetuat  Aoitfs.— Inielkctual  habits  and 
defeats  tins  way  contracted,  are  not  less  frequent  and  powerfiil,  thoagfa 
Icfl*  observed.  Let  the  ideas  of  being  and  matter,  be  ttronglyjoiired 
Bither  by  education  or  much  diought,  wbilst  these  are  stil)  combined  in 
the  mind,  what  notions,  what  reasonings,  will  there  be  about  sepsfate 
M>irit8  J  let  custom,  fron  tbe  very  childhood,  have  joined  figare  siid 
abape  to  the  idea  of  Ciod,  and  what  absurditieB  will  uat  mind  be  liable 
to,  about  the  Deity  f 

Let  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  inseparably  Joined  to  any  person,  and 
these  two  constantly  together  possess  the  mind,  and  then  one  body,  in 
two  places  at  once,  shE^  uneKamined  be  svrallowed  for  a  certain  truth, 
by  au  implidt  faitn,  whenever  that  imagined  infotbble  person  dictates 
■nd  demands  assent  without  inquiry. 

^  18.  Observable  in  different  sects. — Some  such  wrong  and  annatanl 
tiomlHiMtions  of  ideas,  will  be  foond  to  establish  the  irreconcileabfe 
^position  between  different  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion ;  for  we 
cannoi  imagine  every  one  of  their  followers  to  impose  wilfully  on  huD- 
self  and  knowingly  refuse  truth  offered  by  plain  reason.  Inteiest,  though 
it  does  a  great  deal  in  the  case,  yet  cannot  be  thought  to  work  whole 
societies  of  men  to  so  universal  a  perverseness,  as  thst  every  one  of  them, 
to  a  man,  should  knowingly  maintain  falsehood :  some  at  least  must  be 
allowed  to  do  what  all  pretend  to,  i.  e.  to  pursue  truth  sincerely;  aod 
tb««fore  there  must  be  something  that  Minds  their  understuidmgs,  and 
nakes  them  not  see  the  falsehood  of  what  diey  embrace  for  real  tititli. 
That  which  thus  captivates  their  reason,  and  leads  men  of  sincerity  blind- 
fold from  common  sense,  will,  when  examined,  be  found  to  be  what  we 
*re  speaking  of:  stune  independent  ideas,  of  no  alliance  to  one  another, 
•re,  by  education,  custom,  and  the  constant  din  of  their  party,  so  conpled 
in  their  minds,  that  they  alvrays  appear  there  together,  and  they  can  do 
more  separate  them  in  their  tihoughta,  than  if  they  were  but  one  ideb, 
and  they  operate  as  if  tfiey  were  so.  This  gives  sense  to  jargon,  de- 
monstration to  absurdities,  and  connstency  to  nonsense,  and  ie  die 
foundation  of  the  greatest,  I  had  almost  said,  of  all  die  errMra  in  die 
worM ;  or  if  it  does  not  reach  so  far,  it  is  at  least  the  most  dangerom 
one,  since  so  far  as  it  obtains,  it  hinders  men  from  seeing  and  examin- 
ing. When  two  things  in  tiiemselves  disjoined,  appear  to  tbe  sight 
eonstandy  united ;  if  the  eye  sees  these  things  riveted,  which  are  loom, 
where  will  you  begin  to  rectify  the  mistakes  that  follow  in  tvro  ideu, 
diat  they  have  been  accustomed  so  tojoin  in  their  minds,  as  to  snbstitule 
one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  think,  often  without  percerrii^ 
it  themselves  ?  Iliis,  whilst  they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them 
incapable  of  oonvicticn,  and  they  applaud  themselves  as  Eealons  chaih- 
jtions  for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  error;  and  tbe 
confusion  of  two  different  ideas,  ^ich  a  customary  coanesion  ^  tbeu 
in  their  minds  hath  to  them  made  in  effect  but  one,  lilh  tbeir  heads 
with  false  vlevt>8,  and  their  reaAoiiings  With  false  con9eqtlen<««. 
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§  19.  C<meiuiom^~-Hmag  tbiu  gmn  la  account  of  the  original, 
MTU,  and  extent  of  our  idew,  vidi  sevenl  other  couiderHtiona,  about 
ibwe  (I  know  not  whether  I  nw;  bbj)  inttnuaenti,  or  nuteriiJa,  of  our 
knowledge ;  die  method  I  at  tint  pn^Kwed  to  myself,  woukl  now  in- 
quire, that  I  ahould  imnedialel;  proceed  to  shew,  what  use  die  under- 
standing makes  of  tfaem.and  what  knowledge  we  have  by  them.  Ths 
'was  that,  which,  in  the  first  gCMral  view  I  had  <rf  this  subject,  was  all 
that  I  thought  I  should  ha*e  to  do :  but  upon  a  nearer  approach,  I 
find,  tbatdiere  is  so  close*  connexion  between  ideas  and  words;  and 
our  abotnct  ideas,  and  genwtl  words,  have  so  coostaot  a  relation  one 
to  another,  that  it  is  impoMible  to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly  of  our 
knowledge,  which  all  conasts  in  proposidoas,  without  considenng,  first, 
tbo  nature,  use,  and  signification  of  languid ;  wUch  therefore  must 
be  tfaa  buaoMss  of  Uw  neat  book. 


BOOK  ill.    CHAP.  I. 

OF  WOBDS  OR  LANGUAGE  IN  GENBSAL. 

^  J.  MAN^UdtoJbrm  articuUte  woundi, — God  having  designed 
nan  for  «  sociable  creature,  made  him  not  only  with  an  inclination,  and 
under  a  necessity,  to  have  fellowship  with  diooe  of  his  own  kind,  but 
fanushed  him  also  widi  language,  which  was  to  be  the  gieat  inatni- 
meat,  and  oommou  tie,  of  sociely.  Man,  therefore,  had  by  nature  hb 
erpans  so  &sfaioDsd,  a»  lo  be  fit  to  frame  articulate  sounds,  v^ich  we 
cm  words.  But  this  was  not  enou^  to  produce  language :  for  par- 
rota,  and  seteral  other  bnds,  will  be  taught  to  make  articulate  sounds 
dirtinct  enou^  which  yet,  by  no  means,  are  capable  of  language. 

%iL  To  nuke  tkenngiu  of  iiJMi.-~-Besides  articulate  sounds,  there- 
fare,  it  was  fiulber  oeceesaiy,  that  be  should  be  able  to  nse  these  sounds 
M  ngns  of  internal  conceptions ;  and  to  make  them  stand  as  marks  for 
(ke  ideas  within  his  own  mind,  iriierel^  they  might  be  made  known 
to  others,  and  the  diotights  of  men's  mmds  be  conveyed  from  one  tu 


%  3.  To  mt^ gemral ligmi. — But  neitherwaa  this  sufficient  to  make 
mHrds  so  useful  as  Aey  ou^  to  be.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  perfec- 
taoM  of  laiguage,  that  sounds  can  be  made  signs  of  ideas,  unless  those 
avands  cno  be  so  mnde  nse  of,  as  to  comprehoid  sevnvl  particular 
ihii^s ;  for  the  multiplication  of  words  would  have  per{desed  their  use, 
had  eveiy  particular  thiw  need  of  a  distinct  name  to  be  signified  by. 
To  remedy  this  inconvemence,  language  had  yet  a  forther  improvement 
in  the  uae  of  geaenl  terms,  «4iereby  one  word  was  made  to  mark  a 
■itdlitwle  of  partkBlar  [exiatmces ;  vrtiidi  advantageous  use  of  sounds 
was  obtsoaed  osdy  by  the  diUfereoce  of  the  ideas  they  were  made  signs 
of ;  tfaoae  names  becoming  general,  whidi  are  made  to  stand  for  gene- 
id  idew;  nad  those  renaming  particular,  where  the  ideas  they  are  nsed 
far  are  pailtcidar. 

^4.  SMidea  those  aanes  which  stand  for  ideas,  there  be  other  words 
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which  men  matce  use  of,  not  to  signify  any  idea,  but  the  want  of  absence 
of  some  ideas,  simple  or  complex,  or  ideas  together :  such  as  are  nihil 
in  Latin,  and  in  English,  ignorance  and  barrenness.  All  ^ich  nega- 
tive or  privative  woids,  cannot  be  said  properly  to  belong  to,  or  signify, 
no  ideas ;  for  then  they  would  be  perfectly  insignificant  sounds ;  but 
they  relate  to  positive  ideas,  and  signify  their  absence. 

^  5.  Words  uitimalelt/  derived  from  iuck  as  iignify  temible  ideas. 
— It  may  also  lead  us  a  little  toward  the  original  of  all  our  notions  and 
knowledge,  if  we  remark,  how  great  a  dependence  our  words  have  on 
common  sensible  ideas ;  and  how  those,  which  are  made  use  of  to  stand 
for  actions  and  notions  quite  removed  from  sense,  have  their  rise  from 
thence,  and,  from  obvious  sensible  ideas,  are  transferred  to  more  abatmse 
significations,  and  made  to  stand  for  ideas  that  come  not  under  the 
cognizance  of  our  senses :  v.  g.  to  imagine,  apprehend,  comprehend, 
adhere,  conceive,  instil,  disgust,  disturbance,  tranquillity,  &c.  are  all 
words  taken  from  the  operations  of  sensible  things,  and  applied  to  cer- 
tain modes  of  thinking.  Spiiit,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  breath ; 
angel,  a  messenger :  and  I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to 
their  sources,  we  should  find,  in  all  languages,  the  names  which  stuxl 
far  things  that  fall  not  under  our  senses,  to  have  had  their  first  rise  from 
sensible  ideas.  By  which  we  may  give  some  kind  of  guess,  what  kiad 
of  notions  they  were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  iheir  minds;  wbo 
were  the  first  beginners  of  languages ;  and  how  nature,  even  ia  the 
naming  of  things,  unawares  suggested  to  men  the  originals  and  priooi^ 
pies  of  all  their  knowledge ;  whilst,  lo  give  names,  that  might  mate 
known  to  others  any  operations  ihey  felt  in  themselves,  or  any.olher 
ideas  that  come  not  under  their  senses,  they  we*e  fain  to  borrow  word) 
from  ordinary  known  ideas  of  sensation,  by  that  means  to  make.otben 
the  more  easily  to  conceive  those  operationstheyesperimented  in  them- 
selves, which  made  no  outward  sensible  appearances :  and  then,  wfaeD 
Uiey  had  got  known  and  agreed  names,  to  signify  those  internal  openb- 
tions  of  their  own  minds,  they  were  sufficiently  furnished  to  make  knmfB 
by  words,  all  their  other  ideas ;  since  they  could  conaiat  of  ik» 
thing,  but  either  of  outward  sensible  perceptions,  or  of  the  inward  ope^ 
rations  of  their  minds  about  them  ;  we  having,  as  has  been  proved,  no 
ideas  at  all,  but  what  originHlly  came  either  from  sensible  objects  wid»- 
out,  or  what  we  feel  within  ourselves,  from  the  inward  workings  of  our 
own  spirits,  of  which  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  within. 

§  6.  Distribution. — But  to  understand  better  the  use  and  focce  of 
language,  as  subservient  to  instruction  and  knowledge,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  consider,  ... 

First,  To  what  it  is  that  names,  in  the  use  of  language,  are  imme- 
diately applied. 

Secondly^  Since  all  (except  proper)  names  are  general,  and  so  itand 
not  particularly  for  this  or  that  single  tiling,  but  for  sorts  aad:raaka  tt 
things,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  in  ±e  next  place,  what  thesntB 
and  kinds,  or  if  you  rather  like  the  Latin  names,  wliat  ihe.tpactet  anrf 
genera,  of  things  are ;  wherein  they  consist ;  and  how  th^  (.-ome  to  be 
made.  These  being  (as  they  ought)  well  looked  uito,  we  ghaU:  the 
better  come  to  find  the  right  use  ai  words ;  tbe  natural  advantagea  uid 
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defects  <rf  language;  and  the  remediei  that  oii|^t  to  be  used,  to  sT<»d 
the  inconrcnieDces  of  obacari^  or  uncertaiDty  in  the  agnificatioD  d 
words,  without  which,  it  is  imponible  to  discoune  vitb  any  cleamest, 
or  order,  coacernmg  knowle^e ;  which  being  couTenant  about  pro* 
poaitioiiB,  and  those  most  connnonly  universal  ones,  has  greater  con- 
nexion with  words,  than,  peifa^,  is  suspected. 

'  lliew  conaidentionB,  tnerefore,  shall  be  the  matter  of  the  foUowing 
i^Mpters. 

CHAP.  11. 

OP  TBB  BIGNIPICATION  OF  WOBDS. 

^1.  Wordi  ore  utmblet^u,mceuary  for  communication. — Man, 
diou^  be  has  great  varie^  of  thoughts,  and  such,  from  whidi  otben, 
as  well  as  himself,  might  receive  profit  and  delight ;  yet  Ihej  are  all 
witfain  his  own  breast  invisible,  and  hidden  from  others,  nor  can  of  them- 
.•elves  be  made  appear.  The  comfort  and  advantage  of  societf,  not 
being  to  be  had  without  communication  of  thoughts,  it  was  necessaiy, 
that  man  should  find  out  some  eztenial  sensible  ugns,  whereby  those 
invisible  ideas,  which  his  thoughts  are  made  up  of,  might  be  nnde 
known  to  others.  For  this  purpose,  nothti^  was  so  fit,  either  fw 
plenl;,  or  quickness,  as  those  articidate  soun^,  which,  with  so  much 
ease  and  variety,  he  found  himself  able  to  make.  Thus  we  may  con- 
ceive how  words,  which  were  by  nature  so  well  adapted  to  that  purpose,  . 
conie  to  be  made  use  of  by  men,  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas ;  not  by  any 
natural  connexion  that  there  is  between  particular  articulate  sounds  and 
certain  ideas,  for  thea  there  would  be  but  one  language  amongst  all 
men ;  but  by  a  voluntary  imposition,  whereby  such  a  word  is  made  arbi- 
trarily the  nurk  of  such  an  idea.  The  use  then  of  words,  is  to  be  sen- 
•ible  marks  of  ideas ;  and  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  are  their  proper  and 
immediate  signification. 

I  fl.  Words  are  tke  tauible  t^m  of  hit  idem  mho  uses  them. — The 
oae  men  have  of  these  marks,  beu^  either  to  record  their  own  thoughts 
Sor  the  assistance  of  their  own  memwy ;  or,  as  it  were,  to  bring  out  meir 
ideas,  and  lay  them  before  die  view  of  others ;  words  in  then  primary 
or  immediate  signification,  stand  for  nothing,  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  lum  diatuses  them,  how  imperfectly  soever,  or  carelessly,  those  ideas 
«Fe  coUected  from  things  whidi  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  When 
a  nan  speaks  to  another,  it  is  that  he  may  be  imderatood ;  and  the  end 
K^sneecn,  ts,  that  those  sounds,  as  maiks,  may  make  known  his  ideas 
to  me  bearer.  Ilat  then  which  words  are  the  marks  of,  are  the  ideas 
of  the  speaker;  nor  can  any  one  apply  them,  as  marks,  immediately  to 
aiiy  thing  else,  but  the  ideas  that  he  himself  hath.  For  this  would  be 
temketbemsignsof  his  own  conceptions,  and  yet  apply  them  to  other 
ideas ;  which  would  be  to  make  them  ^ns,  and  not  signs  of  his  ideas 
et  the  same  time ;  and  so,  in  e%ct,  .to  have  no  significatiou  at  aU. 
Wocds  being  voluntary  signs,  they  cannot  be  voluntary  signs  imposed 
Vy  him  on-dlungs  he  knows  not.  That  would  be  tp  make  them  signs  of 
Botfai^,  sounds  without  siguificatioo.    A  man  caooM  make  bis  words 
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the  signs  either  of  qualities  id  things,  or  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  of 
emother,  whereof  he  has  nooe  in  his  own.  Until  be  has  some  ideas  of  hit 
own,  be  cannot  suppose  them  to  correspond  with  the  conceptions  of 
another  man ;  nor  can  he  nse  any  signs  for  them  ;  for  thus  the;  would 
be  the  signs  of  he  knows  not  what,  which  ik,  io  truth,  to  be  the  signs 
of  nothing.  But  when  be  represents  lo  himself  other  men's  ideas,  by 
aome  of  his  own,  if  he  consent  to  give  them  the  same  names  that  other 
men  do,  it  is  still  to  bis  own  ideas ;  to  ideas  that  he  has,  and  ncd  to  ideas 
that  he  has  not. 

§  3.  This  is  so  necessary  in  the  use  of  language,  that  in  this  respect, 
the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned  and  unlearned,  use  the  words 
they  speak  (with  any  meaning)  all  alike.  'I'hey,  in  every  man's  moudi, 
stand  for  the  ideas  be  has,  and  which  he  would  express  by  them.  A 
child  having  taken  notice  of  nothing  in  the  metal  be  bears  called  gold, 
but  the  bright  shining  yellow  colour,  he  applies  the  word  gold  cHily  to 
bis  own  idea  of  that  colour,  and  nothing  else ;  sod  therefore  calls  the 
same  colour  in  a  peacock's  tail,  gold.  Another  that  hatfa  better  ob- 
served, adds  to  riiining  yellow,  great  weight ;  and  then  the  touDd  goU, 
yiheu  he  uses  it,  stands  for  a  complex  idea  of  a  shming  yellow  and  ve>y 
w^hty  substance.  Another  adds  to  those  qualities,  fusibility;  and 
then  the  word  gold  signifies  to  him  a  body,  bright,  yellow,  fiisibte,  and 
very  heavy.  Another  adds  malleability.  £ach  of  diese  uses  equally 
tbe  word  gold  when  (hey  have  occasion  to  express  the  idea  which  tbay 
have  applied  it  to ;  but  it  is  evident,  diat  each  can  apply  it  only  to  bit 
own  idea ;  nor  can  he  make  it  stand  as  a  sign  of  such  a  complex  idea 
as  he  has  not. 

^  4.  fVordt  often  tecretly  refemdfirit  to  the  ideas  in  other  hum'* 
minds. — But  though  words,  as  they  are  used  by  men,  can  properly  aad 
immediately  signify  nothing  but  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker;  yet  they,  in  their  thoughts,  give  tbem  a  secret  reference  to  two 
other  things. 

First,  They  suppose  their  words  to  be  marks  of  the  ideas  in  tbe 
minds  also  of  otiier  men,  with  whom  they  communicate ;  for  elae  diey 
should  talk  in  vain,  and  could  not  be  understood,  if  the  sounds  dwy 
iqiplied  to  one  idea,  were  such  as  by  the  hearer  were  applied  to  anotber, 
which  is  lo  speak  two  languages.  But  in  this,  men  stand  not  uaiia% 
to  examine,  whether  the  idea  they,  and  those  they  discourae  with,  hxn 
in  their  mirtds,  be  die  same ;  but  think  it  enough,  that  titey  use  llie 
word,  as  they  imagine,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  language  ^ 
in  which  they  euppoae  that  the  idea  they  make  it  a  sign  of,  is  praciiiely 
the  same  to  which  the  understanding  men  of  that  couotty  api^  that 
siame. 

§  5.  Secondly,  to  the  realUy  of  things. — Seeondfy,  BecMue  laem 
would  not  be  thought  to  talk  barely  of  their  own  iuM^ations,  but  of 
thmgs  as  -really  they  are  ;  therefore  they  often  suppose  their  wocda  M 
stand  also  for  the  reality  of  things.  But  this  relatuq;  nwR  paiticalnriy 
to  substances,  and  their  namee,  as  perhaps  the  former  does  to  aimpla 
ideas  aod  modes,  we  shall  speak  of  these  two  difierent  ways  of  applying 
words  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  tbe  names  of  ntzed 
modes,  and  ■■hstsBCM,  is  particular ;  though  giwe  awiew  bwe  to  ■ay> 
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tfad  it  ii  a  fienrerti^  the  uw  of  worda,  md  briags  uiiaroidnUe  absGwit)' 
•■d  coniuNOn  into  ^ir  signifidtdon,  whenever  we  make  them  stand 
Ibr  any  Aiag  but  those  ideas  we  have  in  otir  own  minds. 

^  6.  fVorda  by  axe  readilg  excite  srfMs.-^-Coacerniag  words  also,  it  ' 
is  farther  to  be  considered :  Fint,  That  die;  being  immediately  the 
signs  of  men's  ideas ;  and,  by  that  means,  the  instruments  whereby  men 
commtmicate  their  ^conceptions,  and  espress  to  one  another  those 
thoughts  and  ims^nations  they  have  withtn  their  own  breasts  ;  there 
.  oonies  by  conitdiit  use,  to  be  8U<^  a  donnesioo  between  cerUib  a<Rinds, 
and  the  ideas  tliey  stand  for,  that  the  names  heard,  almost  as  readily 
CK«xte  certain  ideas,  as  if  ^e  objects  themselves,  winch  are  apt  to  pro- 
diHie  them,  did  actually  afiect  the  senses.  Which  is  manifestly  so  in 
bU  obriova  Mnsible  quaUtiei ;  and  in  all  substances  that  frequently  altd 
familiwly  oonir  to  na. 

§7<  fFordfD^muserfwtfAoatn^^njfEaKMM. — SecD>Hf^,Theltbongfa 
tbe  pn^MT  alxi  iroinediate  ngnification  of  words,  are  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker ;  yet  because,  by  faffliliar  use  from  our  cradles,  we  come 
Id  learn  certain  vticalate  ■onnds  verv  petfecdy  and  have  them  readily 
on  o«B-  tot^es,  aid  always  at  band  in  our  memoriei ;  but  yet  are  not 
always  cardful  to  cxaauBc,  or  settle  dieir  8igni6cationB  pcrfei^y,  it  often 
happens  that  men  even  when  they  would  upply  themselves  to  an  atteti- 
tm  consideration,  do  stA  their  thoughts  more  on  words,  dan  tfaii^. 
Vimj,  because  words  are  many  of  them  learned  before  die  ideas  are 
havsm  for  vbidi  Aey  stand ;  therefore  some,  not  only  children,  but 
am,  qtcak  severd  words,  no  othenvne  than  parrots  do,  only  because 
ibey  htrrc  leainsd  than,  and  have  been  accuatonied  to  those  sounds. 
Bnt  10  iiu-  as  words  arA  of  ase  and  signification,  so  far  b  there  a  con> 
•tent  connexion  between  dK  soond  and  the  idea ;  and  a  designation,  that 
the  one  stands  for  the  other  ^  without  which  application  of  them,  they 
Me  DOllnng  but  so  mtach  iisigmficant  noise. 

§  8.  Tkeir  ngnijication  perfectly  mrhUrarif. — Words  by  long  and 
finniliBr  Use,  as  has  been  said,  come  to  excite  m  men  certain  ideas,  so 
constandy  and  readily,  diat  dtey  ate  apt  to  suppose  a  natural  connetioB 
kotween  tbem.  But  that  they  signi^  only  men's  peculiar  ideas,  and 
dnt  by  a  perfect  arbitrary  imposition,  is  evident,  in  \k^  lliey  often  fail 
to  excite  m  others  (even  that  use  the  same  language)  the  same  ideas  we 
t^  dieni  to  be  the  signs  of;  and  every  man  has  so  inviolable  a  liberty 
to  make  words  stand  ibr  what  ideas  he  pleases,  that  no  one  hath  the 
posiar  to  make  otben  have  the  same  ideas  in  their  minds,  that  he  has, 
when  tbey  use  the  same  Werd*  that  be  does.  And  therefore  the  great 
Angtutns  himself,  in  die  possession  of  that  power  which  mled  the  world, 
•dnowledged  he  could  iwt  make  a  new  Latin  word;  which  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  he  could  not  arbitrarily  app<»nt  what  idea  any 
somd  tbonld  be  a  sign  of,  in  the  months  and  common  language  of  his 
■ubjtocta.  it  is  trae,  cmamon  use,  by  a  tacit  consent,  appropriates 
eestain  sounds  to  certain  ideas  in  all  languages,  which  so  far  limits  the 
ayiification  of  that  sound,  thalunlese  a  man  applies  it  to  the  same  idea, 
he  does  not  speak  properly;  and  let  me  add,  that  unless  a  nun's  words 
«acile  tbe  wme  ideas  in  dw  hearer  which  be  makes  them  stsnd  for  in 
lifnMa%,  be  dots  not  i^eik  nndiigiUy.    Bntwlwwcr  be  die  ohmb- 
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qucDce  of  any  man's  using  of  words  differently,  either  from  Aar  general 
meaning,  or  the  particular  sense  of  the  person  to  whom  he  addresses 
them,  this  is  certain,  their  signification,  in  his  use  of  ifaem,  is  limited  to 
his  ideas,  and  they  can  be  signs  of  nothing  else. 

CHAP.  III. 

OP    GENBBAL   TERMS. 

§  1.  The  griatat  part  of  wordt  general. — All  things  that  exist  being 
particutars,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  reasonable  that  words,  which 
ought  to  be  conformed  to  things,  should  be  so  too.  1  mean  in  their 
signification:  but  yet  we  find  the  quite  contrary.  The  far  greatest  part 
of  words,  that  make  all  languages,  are  general  terms  ;  which  has  not 
been  the  efiect  of  neglect,  or  chance,  but  of  reason  and  necessi^. 

^  2.  For  every  particular  thing  to  have  armme,isimposnbU. — fl'rrt. 
It  IS  impossible  that  every  particular  thing  should  have  a  distinct  pecu- 
liar name.  For  the  signification  and  use  of  words,  depending  on  than 
connexion  which  the  mmd  makes  between  its  ideas,  and  the  sounds  it 
uses  as  signs  of  them,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  application  of  names  to 
things,  that  the  mind  should  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain 
also  the  particular  name  that  belongs  to  everyone,  with  its  peculiarajH 
propriation  to  that  idea.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  capa- 
ci^  to  frame  and  retain  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  particular  things  we  meet 
with ;  every  bird  and  beast  men  saw,  every  tree  and  plant  that  affected 
die  senses  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  most  capacious  understanding. 
If  it  be  looked  on  as  an  instance  of  a  prodigious  memoiy,  that  some 
generals  have  been  able  to  call  every  soldier  in  their  army,  by  his  proper 
name ;  we  may  easily  find  a  reason  why  men  have  never  attempted  to 
give  names  to  each  sheep  in  their  flock,  or  crow  that  fliea  over  their 
heads ;  much  less  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants,  or  grain  of  sand,  that  came 
in  their  way,  by  a  pecuhar  name. 

^3.  Jnduteless. — Secondly,  If  it  were  possible,  it  would  yet  be 
useless ;  because  it  would  not  serve  to  the  chief  end  of  language,  Men 
would  in  vain  heap  up  names  of  particular  things,  that  would  not  serve 
them  to  communicate  their  thoughts.  Men  learn  names,  and  use  them 
in  talk  with  others,  only  that  they  may  be  understood ;  which  is  then 
only  done,  when  by  use  or  consent,  the  sound  I  make  by  the  omos  of 
speech,  excites  in  another  man's  mind,  who  hears  it,  the  idea  I  apply 
to  it  in  mine,  when  I  apeak  it.  This  cannot  be  done  by  names,  applied 
to  particular  things,  whereof  I  alone  having  the  ideas  in  my  mind,  the 
names  of  them  could  not  be  significant  or  intelligible  to  anoth^,  wbo 
was  not  acquainted  with  all  those  veiy  particular  diings,  which  had  ' 
Mien  under  my  notice. 

§  4.  Thirdly,  But  yet  granting  this  also  feasible  (which  I  think  is 
not),  yet  a  distinct  name  for  every  particular  thing  would  not  be  of  any 
great  use  for  the  improvenient  of  knowledge ;  which,  tiiough  founded 
in  particular  things,  enlarges  itself  by  general  views ;  to  which  diings, 
reduced  into  sorts  under  general  names,  are  properly  subser^ent. 
Theae,  with  the  names  belonging  to  them,  come  within  some  compass, 
and  do  not  multiply  eveiy  moment,  beyond  what  either  tfaa  maiA  «an 
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coDtmin,  or  we  requirea.  And,  therefore,  id  dwse,  men  hsve  for  the 
most  put  stopped  ;  but  jet  not  so  as  to  hinder  tfaemselvea  from  diBtin- 
Kui^i^  psTticulaT  things  by  appropriated  names,  where  convenience 
doMD^  it..  And,  therefore,  in  their  own  species,  which  they  have  moat 
to  do  with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  occasion  to  mention  particular 
persons,  they  make  use  of  proper  names ;  and  their  distinct  individuals 
nave  distiiKt  denoDbi  nations, 

§  5.  What  things  haxxjproptr  name*. — Besides  persons,  countries 
also,  cities,  riven,  mountains,  and  other  the  like  distinctions  of  jJace, 
have  usually  found  peculiar  names,  and  that  for  the  same  reason ;  they 
being  such  as  men  nave  often  an  occasion  to  mark  particularly,  and,  as 
h  were,  set  before  odiers  in  their  discourses  with  them.  And  I  doubt 
not,  but  if  we  had  reason  to  mention  particular  horses,  as  often  as  we 
have  to  mention  particular  men,  we  should  have  proper  names  for  the 
one,  as  famihar  as  for  the  other  \  and  Bucephalus  would  be  a  word  as 
much  in  use  as  Alexander.  And,  therefore,  we  see  that  amongst 
Jockeys,  horses  have  their  proper  names  to  be  known  and  distinguished 
DT,  as  commonly  as  their  servants :  because  amongst  them,  diere  is 
(Hen  occasion  to  mention  this  or  that  particular  hone,  when  he  is  out 
of  sight. 

%6,  HoK  general  wordi  are  made. — The  next  thing  to  be  conudered 
is,  how  general  wends  ctnne  to  be  made.  For  since  all  things  diat 
exist  are  only  particulars,  how  come  we  by  general  terms,  or  where  find 
wethosegenerelnaturestfaey  are  supposedto  staodfor.  Wordsbecome 
general,  by  being  made  the  signs  of  general  ideas :  and  ideas  become 
genera],  by  separadrw  from  them  the  circumstances  of  time,  and  place, 
and  any  other  ideas  mat  may  determine  them  to  this  or  that  particular 
existence.  By  this  way  of  abstractioD,  they  are  made  capable  of  repre- 
senting more  individusJs  than  one ;  each  of  which  having  in  it  a  confor- 
mity to  that  abstract  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it)  of  that  sort 

^  7>  But  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  distinctly,  it  will  not  periiaps  be 
amiss  to  trace  onr  notions  and  names,  from  their  beginning,  md  observe 
by  what  degrees  we  proceed,  and  by  what  steps  we  enlarge  our  ideas 
firuu  our  first  infimcy.  There  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  the 
ideas  of  the  persons  children  converse  widi  (to  instance  in  them  alone), 
■re  like  the  persons  themselves,  only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the  nuree 
and  the  mother,  are  well  framed  in  their  minds ;  and,  like  pictures  of 
them  there,  represent  only  those  individuals,  lie  names  they  first  gave 
to  tbem,  are  confined  to  these  individuals ;  and  the  names  of  nurse  aod 
mamma,  the  child  uses,  determine  themselves  to  those  persons.  After- 
wardsy  vibeQ  time  and  a  larger  acquaintance  have  made  them  observe, 
that  diere  are  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  worid,  that  in  some 
commcMi  agreements  of  shape,  and  several  other  qualities,  resemble  their 
fsulier  aod  mother,  aod  those  persons  they  have  been  used  to,  they 
frame  an  idea,  which  they  find  those  many  particulars  do  partake  in ; 
and  to  that  they  give,  with  others,  the  name  man  for  example.  And 
thus  they  come  to  have  a  general  name,  and  a  general  idea.  Wherrai 
they  make  nothing  new,  but  only  leave  out  of  the  complex  idea  they 
had  of  Peter  and  James,  Mary  and  Jane,  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
cMJij  aod  retaio  only  what  is  conunoa  to  them  all. 
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^  8.  B;  the  same  way  (bat  they  come  by  the  general  name  and  idea 
of  man,  they  easily  advance  to  more  general  names  and  notioM.  For 
observing,  that  several  things  that  differ  from  their  idea  of  man,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  comprehended  under  that  name,  have  yet  certain 
qualities,  wiierein  they  agree  with  man,  by  retaining  only  those  qualitieft, 
and  uniting  them  into  one  idea,  they  have  again  another  and  a  more 
general  idea  ;  to  which  having  given  a  name,  they  make  a  term  of  a 
more  comprehensive  extension :  which  new  idea  is  made,  not  by  any 
new  addition,  but  only,  as  before,  by  leaving  out  the  shape,  and  some 
Other  properties  signified  by  the  name  man,  and  retaining  only  a  body, 
with  life,  sense,  and  spotaneous  motion,  comprehended  under  the  name 
animal. 

§  9.  General  natures  are  nothing  but  abstract  ideas. — That  this  is 
the  way  whereby  men  first  formed  general  ideas,  and  general  names  to 
them,  I  think,  is  so  evident,  ihat  theie  needs  no  other  proof  of  it,  but 
the  considering  of  a  man's  self,  or  others,  and  the  ordinary  proceedings 
of  their  minds  in  knowledge :  and  he  that  thinks  general  natures  or 
notions,  are  any  thing  else  but  such  abstract  and  partial  ideas  of  more 
complex  ones,  taken  at  first  from  particular  existences,  will,  I  fear,  be 
at  a  loss  where  to  fmd  them.  For  let  any  one  reflect,  and  then  tell 
me,  wherein  does  his  idea  of  man  differ  from  that  of  Peter  and  Paul ; 
or  his  idea  of  horse,  from  that  of  Bucephalus,  but  in  the  leaving  out 
something  that  is  peculiar  to  each  individual  j  and  retaioine  so  much 
of  those  particular  complex  ideas  of  several  particular  eiistences,  as 
they  are  found  to  ^ree  in  i  Of  the  complex  ideas  signified  by  the 
names  man  and  horse,  leaving  out  but  those  particulars  wherein  itiey 
differ,  and  retaining  only  those  wherein  they  agree,  and  of  those  making 
a  new  dbtinct  complex  idea,  and  giving  the  name  animal  to  it,  one 
has  a  msre  general  term,  that  comprehends,  with  man,  several  other 
-creatures.  Leave  out  of  the  idea  of  animal,  sense  and  spontaoeoua 
motion,  and  the  remaining  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  remainias 
simple  ones  of  body,  life,  and  nourishment,  becomes  a  more  general 
one,  under  the  more  comprehensive  term  vivetu.  And  not  to  dweU 
longer  upon  this  particular,  so  evident  in  itself,  by  the  same  way  tbe 
mind  proceeds  to  body,  substance,  and  at  last  to  being,  thing,  and  suA 
universal  terms  which  stand  for  any  of  our  ideas  whatsoever.  To  cot>- 
clude,  this  whole  mystery  of  genera  and  spedxs,  which  make  sucb  a 
noise  in  the  schools,  and  are,  widi  justice,  so  little  regarded  out  of  tliem, 
is  notliing  else  but  abstract  ideas,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  with 
names  annexed  to  them.  In  all  which,  this  is  constant  and  unvariable, 
that  every  more  general  term  stands  for  such  an  idea,  as  is  but  a  part 
of  any  of  those  contained  under  it. 

%  10.  Wh^  "  the  garni'  is  ordinarily  made  uu  of  in  d^aationt. — 
Hiis  may  shew  us  the  reason  why  in  the  defining  of  words  whidi  ii 
nothing  but  declaring  their  significations,  we  make  use  of  Ae  ^rmi,  or 
next  general  word  that  comprehends  it.  Which  is  not  out  ot  nei^s- 
sity,  but  only  to  save  the  labour  of  enumerating  the  several  simple  ideas, 
which  the  next  general  word,  or  gemu,  stands  for  j  or,  perhaps,  soine- 
timea  the  shame  of  not  b^g  ablfl  to  do  it.  But  though  defining  by 
genus  and  differentia  (I  crave  leave  to  use  these  terms  of  art,  though 
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of^iBsU;  JjHam,  •ioM  tiney  most  propoil;  suit  thtwe  DOtkAt  they  are 
^>plied  Is),  I  nj,  tfaou^  defining  by  dw  gemu  b*  tfae  abortoat  way,' 
^  1  tbink  it  wmy  be  doubted^  wh^ar  it  foe  the  beat.  Thia  I  am  8iue» 
It  i>  not  the  only,  and  ao  not  absolutely  necessary  F°^  definitioii  being 
nnAiM  but  making  another  nndontaiid  by  wot6b,  what  idea  the  term 
defined  stands  for,  a  definition  is  best  made  by  enumerating  those 
simple  ideas  that  are  combined  in  the  signification  of  the  term  defined : 
and  if,  instead  of  sncfa  an  enumeration,  men  have  accustomfld  them- 
selves to  use  the  next  general  term,  it  has  not  been  out  of  necessity,  or 
for  greater  clearness ;  but  for  quickness  and  dispatch  sake*  For,  I 
diiok,  that  to  one  who  desired  to  know  what  idea  the  word  man  stood 
for;  if  it  should  be  said,  that  man  was  a  solid  extended  substance, 
having  life,  sense,  spontaneous  motion,  and  the  &culty  of  reasoning,  I 
doubt  not  but  the  meaning  of  ihe  term  mui,  would  be  as  well  unden- 
stood,  and  the  idea  it  stands  for,  be  at  least  as  dearly  made  known,  as 
when  it  is  defined  to  be  a  rational  animal ;  which,  by  the  several  defi- 
nitiona  of  manuU  viveru,  and  corptu,  resolves  itself  into  those  enmne^ 
rated  ideas.  I  have,  in  explaining  the  term  msn,  followed  here  die 
ordinary  definition  of  the  schools;  which  though,  perhaps,  not  the 
moat  exact,  yet  serves  well  enou^^  to  my  present  purpose.  And  ou 
may,  in  this  instance,  see  whal  gave  occasion  to  the  rule,  that  a  defini- 
ion  must  consist  of  geam  and  differentia;  and  it  suffices  to  shew  us 
the  little  necessity  there  is  of  su^  a  rule,  or  advantage  in  the  stnct 
observing  of  it.  For  definitions,  as  has  been  said,  beiwg  only  die  ex- 
jdaining  of  one  word,  by  several  others,  so  that  the  meamng  or  idea  t( 
■tnnds  for,  may  certainly  be  known ;  languages  are  not  always  so  made* 
according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  that  every  term  can  have  its  signification 
exactly  uid  dearly  expressed  by  two  others.  Experience  sufficiently 
sattafies  us  to  the  contrary ;  or  else  those  who  have  made  this  rule,  have 
done  ill  that  diey  have  given  us  so  few  definitions  conformable  to  it.- 
6ut  of  definitioos,  more  in  die  next  chapter. 

§  U.  General  mtdutiiveruit.  are  atatmet  of  the  uHderaamdiMg.— 
To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what  has  been  said,  that 
general  and  umversal,  belong  not  to  the  re^  existence  of  things ;  but 
are  ^  mventions  and  oreaturea  of  the  understanding,  naade  by  it  fw  ita 
own  use,  and  concern  only  signs,  whether  words  or  ideas.  Words  are 
gBoeral,  as  has  been  said,  wh^  used  for  signs  of  general  ideas :  and  ao 
are  ap^icable  indifferendy  to  many  particular  things ;  and  ideas  are 
geiieral,  when  diey  are  set  up  as  the  representatives  of  many  particular 
d^f^^ ;  but  universality  belongs  not  to  things  themselves,  which  are  all 
of  them  particular  in  their  existence,  even  those  words  and  ideas,  which, 
in  their  signification,  are  general.  When,  therefore,  we  quit  particulars, 
tfte  generals  that  rest,  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making,  their 
feomi  nabire  bdnjg  no>diing  b«t  die  capaoty  they  are  put  into  by  the 
understanding,  of  sigoi^ne  or  representing  many  particulars.  For  tbe 
sigi^icatxNi  they  have,  is  wdhing  but  a  relation  that  by  the  mind  of 
man  is  added  to  them.* 

•  AniBrt  (fail  Uw  Bk^  <d  WorasKer  objccU,  tad  our  ■olhai>  fmwMa  m  Calloofilh : 
" '  H«w»n,' i^  te  biitep, '  tht  khMiKUil  ideu  IM  tbs  irock  «f  tbe  uwl,  jot  (hcj  tn 

•  In  hit  Ant  IctMr. 
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.  §  Ifi.  Abdnut  ideas  are  the  ttttnas  of  the  gamra  ami  gpedet^— 
T1>e  neit  dung  therefore  to  be  coii8ul«ed.  is  wiutlnodf^aignific^oii 
it  »,  that  general  words  have.     For,  as  it  is  ewlent,  tfast  l^y  do  not 

Dot  mere  creatam  of  Uie  miad  ;  u  appeui  by  in  hittuice  pn>4ac«d  of  Iht  uliFiMe  of  the 
•DB  bciog  Id  om  liDglB  indlTidml :  in  which  cue  it  it  gruMd,  That  tbe  idev  nnj  be  n 
abitnctKl,  tbat  mote  mat  migbt  mpn  id  il,  and  ll  it  m  mach  a  Mit,  ai  if  ihcre  wcra  as 
nuDj  luna  ■*  there  are  itut.  So  Siat  hare  we  hue  a  real  eiience  lubsiiling  iu  one  indi- 
Tldual,  bnl  capable  of  being  multiplied  inbj  more,  and  the  utae  eiRnce  remiiDing.  Bat 
in  Ihii  one  nn,  then  ii  a  n»l  euence,  and  ool  a  mere  Baminal  or  abatraclad  .wiea  ee :  but 
loppoaa  tbere  were  mora  aona,  would  not  each  of  them  haie  the  ml  eueoce  of  tbe  iDnt 
For  what  ii  it  makei  the  Mcond  Mm,  bat  having  the  ume  real  ewnce  xith  tbe  Gnt  1  If  it 
weK  but  a  nonunal  cnence,  then  the  Mcond  wonld  haie  noltiing:  bat  die  oame.' 

"  This,  at  I  nndentaad,"  rqiiie*  Mr.  Locke, "  ii  to  pnre  that  tbe  abitract  genenl  m— n. 
of  aiiT  ton  of  Ihingi,  or  things  of  the  lame  deoomination,  t.  g.  of  man  or  marigold,  bath  ■ 
teal  being  out  of  the  underttanding ;  which,  I  cvnfeia,  1  am  not  able  to  ooncave.  Yaat 
lordihip'*  proof  here,  broaght  onl  of  mjEaaajr,  concerning  the  ma,  I  hnmUj  coDcciTe,  w31 
BOtrCBCbll}  becMiae what  inaldtliere,doet natal  aileopcemthe  r«aJ,  bnt  nominal »»m>ee, 
•aiievldeat  from  beocc,  that  die  idea  I  ipeak  of  then  it  acomplexidea;  bat*eha*eno 
complex  idea  of  tbe  internal  coutitalion,  or  real  euenee,  of  (be  ion.  Beiide>>  I  laj  ei- 
pceMl]',  That  our  diatingniahing  aubilancea  into  apeciet  bj  nainei,  ia  not  at  ail  founded  oa 
their  real  eaaeocei.  8a  ibat  the  ran  boiag  odb  aC  tbeae  anbatancet,  I  cannot,  in  the  plaea. 
quoted  b;  ;oai  lordibip,  be  aoppoied  to  mean  by  enonce  of  the  aun,  the  real  emeace  of  Iha 
•on,  nnleai  I  liad  ao  eipresaed  it.  But  all  thia  aTgument  will  be  al  an  end, whan  yoor  lord- 
•hrp  ahall  have  ei planed  o hat  yoo  mean  bjtbeae  worda,'trae  aon.'  In  m;  aenae  of  dicB, 
any  thing  will  be  a  true  aan,  lowhiob  the  name  inn  nta;  be  Inly  and  propcrlj  applied ;  a>d 
lo  that  aubttanee  orthiog  the  nameian  may  belrulj  and  properly  applied,  which  hat  oniled 
in  it  thai  eombination  of  tenaible  qnaliliei,  by  which  any  Ihiug  else,  that  it  called  ton,  ia 
diatiognithed  from  other  snbataDCei,  i.  e.  by  the  nominal  oHence  ;  and  (boa  one  tnn  it  dcao- 
ndnaled  and  ditUacuiabed  fr«n  a  fiiod  atar,  not  by  a  real  euence  that  we  do  not  know  (fix 
If  we  did,  it  il  poaaible  we  thtuld  find  (he  real  euence  or  eonititntion  of  one  of  the  Gutd 
atara  to  be  the  aame  with  Ibat  of  our  tun),  but  by  a  complex  idea  of  aenitble  qualiliea  co- 
esiiting,  which,  wbererer  they  are  found,  make  a  true  ann.  And  tboi  I  erare  teaie  to  ao- 
aver  yonr  lardiM|^i  quettioD :  '  For  what  it  it  nakei  Ihe  lecood  ton  to  be  a  tme  nan,  bat 
ha*ina  the  taiM  real  etvenca  with  the  Gut?  If  il  wen  bat  »  nominal  cnenee,  then  tiae 
teoond  would  haie  nothing  but  tbe  name.' 


h  to  be  a  true  tun,  though  w 
dependi.     Your  lotdahip  wil  ^     . 

nu^eithe  aecond  tnn.  I  gnmii  when  the  tecond  aan  eomei  to  eiiat,  lo  ai  lo  be  peiedved 
by  ni  to  hare  all  the  ideal  conlaioed  in  ODr  complex  idea,  i.  e.  in  our  nomiDll  eaaence  of  a 
tnn.  Forabould  il  be  lrne(aa  it  now  belieTed  by  attronoiDcn),  thai  the  real  easence  of  tlw 
Ian  were  in  any  of  tbe  fined  aiara,  yet  auch  a  star  could  not  for  thai  be  by  na  called  a  auu, 
whilat  It  aiuwera  nol  oar  complei  idea,  or  nominal  euence  of  a  tun.  Bnt  how  far  that  will 
pmn,  tbat  tbe  eaaencea  of  thingi,  at  they  are  knowable  by  at,  haie  •  lealily  in  tben  d]>- 
tinct  from  that  of  abttracl  ideai  in  the  mind,  which  are  merely  creaturei  of  tbe  mind,  I  do 
not  tee;  and  we  ahall  farther  inquire,  in  coniideriiig  your  lordahtp'i  following  worda. 
'  Theretore,'  aay  yoo, '  there  mutt  lie  a  real  euence  in  eirery  indi*ldual  of  die  tame  kind.' 
Yet,  and  I  beg  leaTe  of  your  loidthip  to  i«y,  of  a  diSerenl  kind  too.  For  tbat  alene  it  it 
which  miket  il  to  be  what  it  it. 

"  That  even  indJTidaal  lubtunce  liiu  real,  interna],  indiridual  conililotion,  I.  e-  a  real 
enence,  that »  makei  it  to  l>e  what  it  ia.  I  readily  granL  Upon  ihia,  yoir  loi<dth>p  tan, 
•Peter,Janiei,and  John,  are  all  true  and  teal  moi.'  Aniwer.  Without  doubt,  tomoia^ 
tbem  to  be  men,  Ibey  are  true  and  teal  men,  i.  e.  luppoting  ibe  name  of  that  ipeciea  be- 
long) lo  diem.  And  to  theee  three  bobaquei  are  all  tme  and  real  bobaqoet,  luppoung  the 
Dame  of  that  qiedei  of  aninala  belong!  to  them. 

"  For  I  benech  yoar  lordilup  to  coniider,  wbellier  in  your  way  of  argaing.  by  niarim 
tbem  Peter,  Jamei,  and  John,  namei  &mi1iar  to  ut,  at  approprialed  lo  indioidualt  of  Om 
apedes  man,  your  lordahipdout  not  finliuppoie  tbem  men,  and  tlien  very  lafely  aik.wbelbar 
Ibey  be  nol  all  true  and  red  men  J  Bat  if  1  thoald  aifc  yoar  lonbhip,  wbelhn  Waweaka, 
Cfaackery,  and  Conibeda,  were  Ine  and  real  men  or  no  f  your  locdthip  would  nol  be  alila 
to  tell  me,  till,  I  haTJugpoinled  out  to  yonr  lordthip  Ihe  indiridoali  called  by  tliote  name*, 
TOur  lordthip,  by  eiamining  wbetlier  Irwy  had  in  tbem  tboae  aea^ble  qaaJiliei  which  your 
UTdibip  hat  combined  iiHo  that  complex  idea  to  wUd  no  gne  tbe  ipocific  neBe  man, 
4etMiUBed  Uwa  all,  or  mom  of  tbem,  id  ba  tba  ^aciaa  wUeh  yon  all  man,  and  lO  to  ba 
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agoify  barely  one  particular  thing;  for  then  they  would  not  be  general 
terais,  but  proper  Dames ;  bo,  on  the  other  side,  it  b  as  evident,  they  do 
not  sigoi/y  a  plurality ;  for  man  and  men  would  then  aignif}'  the  same; 
(nil  tnd  real  maa  ;  wbich,  when  your  lordihip  hu  deteraumd,  it  ii  plain  yoa  did  il  by  tlwt 
wlucb  il  only  ^«  BOminil  «wraM>  ■■  not  know'tng  (he  reil  one.  But  your  lordibtp  urlbcr 
«ik>, '  Whitldt  niakei  Ptler,  Janxa,  ind  John,  ml  men^  Iiit  tlie  ■itribntiDg  the  gcnerat 
name  to  them  !  No,  certunly  )  but  thit  the  true  and  real  ewcace  of  >  nun  it  ineverj  one 
ofibem.' 

"If  whenTOor  lordship  aiki,  'What  make)  Ibem  men?'  joar  lordihip  uied  Ox  word 
making  in  tlie  proper  Knie  fbr  tbe  efficient  ciiiM,  and  In  that  •cum  it  were  true,  tliat  the 
CHenceof  a  man,  i.e.  the  spccifio  euence  of  thatipecieiniidea  man  :  it  would  undonbledlj 
fdtow,  tbal  ihii  ipeciGc  eiaence  hod  a  reality  beyond  diat  of  being  only  a  general  abitracl 
idea  in  the  mind.  But  when  it  is  uid  tlialil  ■■  the  (rue  and  real  euence  of  a  man  in  creiy 
one  of  them,  that  naliei  Petei,  Jaiaei,  and  John,  true  and  real  men,  the  true  and  real  mean- 
ing  of  iheie  wordi  ii  no  more,  bat  that  the  essence  of  that  ipecies,  i.  e.  the  properties  an- 
•wctiag  the  complei  abstract  idea  totrhich  the  ipeciGcname  iigireu,  being  found  in  then, 
thai  makes  them  be  properly  and  tiulj  called  men,  or  is  tin  reason  why  they  are  called  men. 
Yonr  lordship  addi. '  And  we  must  be  as  certain  of  Ihii,  as  we  are  that  tbey  are  men.' 

"  Hon,  I  beseech  your  lordihip,  are  we  certain  thai  they  are  men.  but  oulj  by  onr 
acmes,  finding  those  properties  in  them  which  answer  the  abstract  complei  idea  which  is  ■■ 
ow  minda,  of  the  ipedBc  idea  to  which  iie  bare  annexed  the  ipecifie  name  man}  Thiil 
take  to  be  the  (rae  meaning  of  what  your  lordihip  says  in  (he  neit  words,  tie.  'Tbey  lak« 

lam  apt  to  think  these  words  will  not  bold  tmc  in  any  other  sense. 

"  Your  lordship's  fonnh  inference  begins  (hni :  <  That  the  general  idea  ,is  not  made  fran 
the  limple  ideiLs  by  tbe  mere  aclof  the  mind  abstracting  from  circamslancei  bat  from  reasoa 
and  consideratioD  of  the  caluie  of  things.' 

"  I  thought,  my  lord,  that  reason  and  consideration  had  been  acts  of  tbe  mind,  mere  acts 
of  tbe  mind,  when  any  thing  was  done  by  Ihera.  Your  lordship  gires  a  reason  for  il,  via, 
■For  when  we  see  several  indi rid uali  that  have  the  same  powers  end  properties, we  thenc? 
inter,  that  there  must  be  something  common  to  all,  which  makes  them  of  one  Und.' 

"  I  grant  the  iufeienca  to  be  tme  ;  but  must  beg  leare  to  deny  that  ibis  proves  that  the  ge- 
neral idea  the  name  ii  annexed  to,  ii  not  made  b^  the  mind.  I  have  said,  and  it  agree* 
with  what  your  lordship  here  says,'  That  ■  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, ODly  follows  nature,  and  puts  no  ideas  togtlber,  which  are  not  supposed  to  bare  an 
luion  in  natare.  Nobody  joins  tin  Toice  of  a  sheep  with  tbe  shape  of  a  horse;  or  ihecolotii 
of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fiiedneu  oT gold,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  substances; 
nalets  be  bai  ■  mind  to  fill  hit  head  wiQi  chimeras,  and  his  disconnei  with  unintelii|^ble 
words.  Men  obserring  certain  qualities  always  joined  and  eustiog  together,  therein  copied 
aalure,  and  of  ideas  so  nnited,  made  their  complex  ones  of  lubilance,  &c.'  Which  is  toit 
fitlle  different  from  what  your  lordship  here  says, '  that  it  ii  from  onr  obterralion  of  indm- 
dnali,  that  we  came  to  tnrer,  that  there  ii  something  common  to  them  all.'  Bol  Ido  not 
see  how  il  will  thence  follow  that  the  geoeral  or  specific  idea  is  iiol  made  by  the  mere  act 
of  tbe  mind,  'No,'  says  yoor  lordship,  'there  is  something  common  to  them  all,wbid> 
makes  them  of  one  kind;  and  If  the  differance  of  kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them  all 
of  one  kind,  moil  not  be  a  uominil,  bat  real,  essence.' 

**  This  may  he  some  objection  to  tlie  name  of  Nominal  essence  ;  bat  is,  as  1  humbly  con- 
ceive, none  ta  tbe  thing  designed  by  it.  There  is  an  internal  conslitu lion  of  things,  on  which 
Ibtii  properties  depend.  This  yoiu  lordship  and  I  are  agreed  of,  and  litis  we  call  the  real 
eaeence.  There  are  also  ceruin  complex  ideas,  or  combinations  of  Ibeie  properties  in  men's 
minda  to  which  they  commonly  annei  specific  naraei,  or  names  of  sorts  or  kinds  of  things. 
This,  I  believe,  year  lordjbip  does  not  deny.  These  complex  ideas,  for  want  of  a  bettet 
swnM,  I  have  called  nominal  essence* ;  bow  properly,  I  will  not  dispute.  Bnt  if  any  one 
will  help  me  to  a  better  name  for  them,  I  am  ready  to  receive  it:  till  then, I  must  to  express 
mytelf,  Die  this:  Now  my  lord,  body,  life,  and  the  power  of  reasoning,  being  not  the  leal 
eiienee  of  a  man,  ail  beUereyonr  lordship  will  agree,  wilt  your  lordship  say,  that  they  are 
Dot  eooDgfato  make  the  thing  wherein  they  are  foand.of  the  kind  called  man,  and  nolof  lbs 
kind  called  baboon,  becauie  tbe  difference  of  these  kinds  is  real  1  If  thii  be  not  real 
enoogh  to  make  the  thing  of  one  kind,  and  notof  another,  I  do  not  see  how  aniaial  ratinula 
can  be  enoogh  really  to  dislingnish  a  man  from  a  horse;  for  that  is  but  the  nomtDai.nol  real 
essence  of  that  kind,  designed  by  the  name  man.  And  yet,  I  suppose,  every  one  thinks  It 
real  enongb  Id  make  a  real  difference  between  that  and  other  kinds.  And  if  nothing  will 
aerve  tbe  lorn,  to  11*11  things  of  one  kind,  and  not  of  another  (which  as  I  have  shewn, 
■ifDifieiiio  more  bat  rankingof  Ibem  onder  different  specific  names),  but  tbeir  real  nnknowu 
•  B.  3.  c.  e.  f  tS,  t9. 
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and  the  diatioctioa  of  numbers  (as  the  ^ratnariana  csfl  Aen)  Would 
be  auperfluous  and  useless.  That  then  which  generd  words  sigmfjr  is 
«  sort  of  things,  and  each  of  tbem  does  rtiat  by  being  a  sign  of  ui  aib- 

CDUtitatiou,  vhicb  ik  Uie  ml  eutmcci  ireire  ipuking  of,  I  fcM  it  woald  ba  ilongnhUe 
before  we  iboald  biTC  nii\j  diffeieal  kindi  of  lubitoncci,  or  diitinct  usdei  for  then,  unleM 
«a  ceeld  diitingoiili  ihem  bj  Ibeia  dlSereaces,  of  which  we  have  no  dUtioct  coBceptloM- ' 
For  I  tbink  it  would  not  be  leadil;  aoiwered  me,  if  I  ihoald  demand,  wherein  liei  the  real 
diffeieDO  IB  the  iqtemil  coiulitatioa  of  a  >taf  from  that  of  &  bock,  which  are  each  of  tbeiD 
Ter;  w«likaown  to  be  of  one  kind,  and  not  of  the  other ;  and  nobod;  queitioni  bat  that  lb* 
kinds  whercuf  each  of  tbem  U,  are  realli  diSerenl, 

"  Your  lotdibip  iartber  laji, '  And  thli  difference  doth  not  depend  npon  the  complex 
ideaaofiahitiDcai.wberebjmeaarbilnrilj  join  mode*  together  in  their  minds.'  Icooleti, 
mv  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  wy  to  this,  becauw  I  do  not  know  whit  thcK  eomplei  ideal 
of  rabituicei  are,  whereb;  men  arbitrarily  jdn  laodo  together  in  tbeii  mindi.  Bnt  I  am 
apt  to  think  thera  ia  a  miilakeiu  thematter,  b;  the  wordt that  follow,  which  are  iheie.  'For 
let  them  mittake  in  theii  complication  of  ideas,  either  in  leHiDg  ont  or  potting  in  wbatdolli 
not  belong  tolhem  ;  and  let  ihcir  ideai  be  what  the;  pleaie,  the  real  eueace  of  a  man,  and 
a  boria,  and  a  tree,  ais  jolt  what  Ihej  were.' 

"  The  miataks  I  tpoke  of,  t  humhij  loppoie  ii  thii,  that  thing!  ire  here  taken  to  be  di*. 
tingniahed  bj  their  real  eraencei ;  when,  b^  Ibe  lerj  waj  of  ipealung  of  them,  it  ii  clear, 
•>■- •  'bej  are  already  diitinguiahed  by  ieir  nominnl  eoencea,  and  are  id  taken  to  •>»     '" 


kl  I  beseech  your  loidihip,  does  yonr  tordihip  mean,  when  jon  say,  '  The  real  estenca 
..  1  man,  and  a  borae,  and  ■  tree,'  but  that  there  are  soch  kinds  already  set  out  by  the  aig- 
niGcation  of  theae  luunet, '  man,  bona,  liee  V     And  what,  X  beieech  your  lordahip,  >a  ina 


aignificatioDof  Each  of  these  apeciGc  namei,but  Ibe  complex  idea  it  ■tandafor'!  And  that 
complex  idea  ii  the  nominil  eiaence  and  nothing  elae.  So  that  liking  man  aa  yonr  lordiMp 
doea  here,  to  stand  for  a  kind  or  aorl  of  indiTiduala,  all  whioh  agree  in  that  common  coa- 
plea  idea,  which  that  specific  name  standi  for,  it  is  certain  that  the  real  eiaence  of  all  tha 
fpdiTiiJuila  comprehended  under  the  ipeciGc  name  man,  in  yout  use  of  it  wonld  be  just 
Iheaame;  let  oUters  leaie  out  or  put  into  their  conplei  idea  of  man  wbat  they  pleawibe- 
caaaa  the  real  essence  on  which  that  unaltered  complex  idea,  i.  e.  those  properties  depend, 
ikBst  neeeisarilj  tie  concluded  to  be  the  same. 

"  For  I  lake  it  for  granted,  that  in  using  the  name  man,  in  ihli  place,  yonr  lordship  nMt 
it  for  Ibat  complei  idea  wbicb  is  in  your  iotdahip's  nund  of  that  species.  So  ihit  your  lord- 
ship, by  patting  it  for  or  substituting  it  in,  the  plice  of  that  complex  idea  whera  jou  uf 
the  reileuence  of  it  ia  juit  at  it  was,  or  the  tccj  same  at  it  wat,  does  luppoie  the  idea  it 
llandt  foc.to  be  steadily  Ihe  same.  For  if  I  change  Ibe  tigniGcalion  of  the  word  man, 
whereby  it  miy  not  compicbend  just  the  same  indiiiduali  which  in  yooi  lordihip'a  sense  it 
6ott,  bat  abut  out  some  of  Ihose  Ibal  to  your  lorditup  are  men,  in  your  tigniGcation  of  the 
word  DUO,  or  tike  in  olbers,  to  which  your  lordtbip  doei  not  allow  the  name  man;  I  do 
tbink  you  will  tiy,  that  the  teal  estrnce  of  man  in  bath  these  tenset  it  the  same.  And  yet 
yonr  lordtbip  teemi  to  u;  so,  when  you  say,  '  Let  men  miilake  in  the  cumplicadoo  of 
their  ideas,  eiltier  in  learing  out  or  potting  in  what  doth  not  belong  lo  Ihem  ;'  and  let  tb«r 
ideas  be  what  they  please,  the  real  esKnce  of  the  indiTiduala  comprehended  ondei  the 
names  annexed  to  Ihcse  ideas,  will  be  the  tame,  for  to,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  must  be  pnt, 
to  moke  out  what  yonr  lordtbip  ainii  aL  For  as  your  lordtbip  puts  it  by  the  name  of  miB. 
01  any  otber  tpecific  ninK,  your  lordship  teems  to  me  to  luppoie,  that  that  name  atandi 
Aw,  aikd  i»l  for,  ihe  tame  idea,  at  the  same  time. 

"  Por  example,  my  lord,  let  your  loidship'i  idea  to  which  too  annti  the  sign  man,  be  a 
latlonal  animal :  let  another  maa'a  idea  be  a  rational  animal  of  auch  a  abape  ;  let  a  tbirA 
Ban's  idea  be  of  ao  animal  of  such  a  sixa  and  shape  leariag  out  itljonalily  ;  let  a  foarth'a 
b«  an  animal  with  a  body  of  mcli  a  sliape,  and  an  ininialerial  subaUnce,  with  a  power  of 
leasoning  ;  let  a  fifth  lea*e  oat  of  bis  idea,  in  immaterial  aubtUnce.  It  is  plain  every  oiw 
of  Ihete  will  call  hit  a  man,  as  well  at  yoor  lordafaip  ;  and  yet  it  it  aa  plain  that  men,  at 
standing  Uir  ill  these  diatinct  complei  ideit,  cannot  be  supposed  to  bare  tbr  tame  interiMl 
oontlitntioa,  t.  e.  the  aime  real  essence.  The  truth  it,  eiery  diatinct  abstract  idea  with  a 
name  to  it,  makes  a  real  distinct  kind,  whatever  the  real  euence  (which  we  know  not  anj 
of  tbem)  be. 

"  And  therefore  I  grant  it  trne  what  jom  lordtbip  aiys  in  the  next  words  :  '  And  let  tbe 
nominalettencet  differ  ever  so  much,  the  real  common  essence  or  nature  of  ibe  teTeralkinda, 
are  not  at  all  i!t«red  by  them,'  i.  e.  that  oar  thoughts  or  Ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  cossli- 
tntions  that  are  in  things  that  eiiat,  there  is  nothing  more  oeitain.  But  yet  il  it  true,  Ibat  the 
ohaogeaof  ideas  to  which  we  annex  Ihem,  con  and  does  alter  the  aignirfcition  of  thwr  naniw, 
and  thereby  alter  the  kinds,  which  by  these  namea  we  rank  and  tort  them  into.  Yonr  lonb 
ahip  farlbei  adds, '  And  these  teal  tntaen  ar«  utichiDge'able,'  i.  e.  the  imemal  coDtdntiooa 
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•taaet  idea  id  ifae  nind,  to  viiach  idea,  as  dnngs  eiiating  are  found  to 
agree,  so  tbej  come  to  be  ntaked  tmder  Aat  name ;  or,  wbick  is  aH  oae^ 
be  of  that  sort.  Vihatbj  it  ii  erident,  (Imt  tbe  esMnces  of  the  aorto, 
M  (if  tbe  Latin  wofd  pleases  better)  species  of  thiDgs,  are  Bothii^ 
el«e  bat  Atae  abstract  ideasu  For  the  hani^  tbe  essence  of  anj  spe- 
'cies,  being  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  of  that  species,  and  tbe 
codfennity  to  the  idea  M  which  the  name  is  annexed,  being  diat  which 
gives  a  r^bt  to  that  aame,  die  han>tiig  tbe  eseence,  and  the  bomg  the 
conforniiiy  nnnt  needs  be  the  same  thing ;  since  to  be  of  any  species, 
aad  to  have  ■  right  to  ibe  name  of  d»t  species,  is  all  one.  As,  for  ez- 
avple,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  species  man,  and  to  have  a  right  to  die 
name  niMS,  is  the  same  thing.  Again  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  species 
tMB,  and  have  tbe  essence  of  a  man,  is  the  same  thing.  Now,  sinoe 
•odni^  can  be  a  man,  or  have  aright  to  the  name  man,  bnt  what  bas  a 
coafermitj  to  tbe  abstract  idea  tbe  name  man  staids  for;  nor  any  thing 
be  a  Aan,  or  have  a  right  to  the  species  man,  bnt  what  has  the  essence 
of  tbat  species ;  it  foHows,  that  the  ^Mract  idea  for  which  die  nama 
stands,  and  the  essence  of  the  species  is  one  and  tbe  same.  From 
Itbence  it  is  eesy  to  observe,  that  tfaeesseBcesoftheaortsof  things,  and 
coaseqiiendy  the  sorting  of  this,  is  the  woHunasship  of  die  understaod^ 
iag  Ikat  afortrads,  and  msdces  those  general  ideas. 

^  19.  TAey  are  the  workmaathif  of  the  mtdenlmditig,  but  kan 
their  fimndtaiim  m  the  limiiitude  of  tkingi. — I  would  not  here  be 
(bought  to  foiget,  much  less  to  deny,  diet  nature  in  the  prodisctaon  of 
Ibai^,  makes  atveni  of  d>eBi  idikc ;  there  is  nothing  more  obvioaa, 
e*|ieciaUy  in  tbe  races  of  anim^,  aiid  all  diings  propagated  by  seed. 
But  yet  I  think  vre  may  say,  tbe  sorting  of  them  under  names,  it  ths 
woriuBBnriup  of  die  ■ndenfamding,  taking  occasion  from  tbe  ssn&ituds 
it  Abserves  amongst  tbem,  to  make  abstract  general  ideas,  and  set  them 
•p  IB  ibe  mind,  witft  names  annexed  to  tbem,  as  patterns  or  forms  (for 
i«  that  aense  tlw  word  form  has  a:  very  proper  signification),  to  which,  at 
particobn'  thtngs  exis^ng  ne  found  to  i^ree,  so  they  come  to  be  of  diat 
^ecies,  have  dist  denoininaliDn,  or  are  pat  into  Aat  elamt.  For  when 
we  way,  this  is  a  man,  ^at  a  hone;  this  justice,  that  cnielty;  this  a 
Wstch,  ^ta  jsckt  what  do  we  rise  bat  raiA  things  under  dif^rsnt 
ipcci6c  names,  as  freeing  to  those  abstract  ideas,  of  which  we  hare 

tie  unchuignbls.  Of  wliat,  I  tmtcth  joot  totdihip,  ite  tba  iatenuii  c«i»titulianl  nn- 
dangeibleT  Not  of  tnj  OM  ciiit,  but  of  Qud  itone ;  Ibr  tbey  latj  be  chuiged  all  u 
«Hihr  bjr  thM  kmd  thit  maria  ibtD,  m  the  inlnail  tnme  of  >  wauh.  Wlut  then  h  it 
tfaBtMUBchuwMblel    Tbe  UtcnMl  coxMiwliMl  or  iral  cw 

Kn  Esgiiih,  »  no  nxjie  but  Itaii,  ohilit  the  Mme  ^Mcifie  um 
iraexMl  to,  or  mide  the  ilgn  of  tbe  mat  abitract  compl 
wvenHodMiha)*}  ti«  inpcMiblt  batiks  ml  caBitltBtina«ii«tricb  that  n 
plax  idaaMMBinal  tuenradepaMlit  nail  be  the  MUM,  i.e.  ia  other  wocdi,i 
all  Ibe  nmc  propertjet  we  bate  reaitra  to  conclode  tbere  i*  tte  aiiM  real  iaie 
"  n  from  whicb  thoie  piopertjei  Sow. 


"aalv 


5j  pattlcDUr  aecidenti,  ytt  the  cueDcei  of  men,  and  faonu.  ind  treei.  remaio  ilwaji  tba 
amK;  iMOmMibey  dt>  not  depend  ontbeideafof  dien,  bat  on  tbe  will  of  (ke  Creator,  who 
kalb  made  aeTcnl  iotIi  of  beiun-' 

"  It  i*  tma,  tbe  na(  c^atitnluiM  oi  rtwiwi  ol  partntdai  tfihga  eiiriinc.  do  not  depend 
on  Ibe  idcModnen.Int  oo  the  *iU  of  the  Creator ;  but  tlvii  being  ranked  iaiawrti,ander 
MCk  and  mdi  dsiau,  Axtitftni,  aad  *holt;  depend,  M  Ibe  ideat  of  mat." 

t2  '■■■■■"-  -^-^'^'yi^- 
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nude  diose  DBoies  the  ngng  i  And  viuit  are  the  esaences  of  (bose  ape- 
oei.  Bet  out  and  marked  by  names, but  those  abstract  ideas  in  themiiid; 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  bonds  between  particular  thii^s  that  exist, 
and  the  nanies  diey  are  to  be  ranked  under  l  and  when  general  names 
have  any  connexion  wilh  particular  beings,  these  abstract  ideas  are  die 
medium  that  unites  them ;  so  that  the  essences  of  species,  as  distin- 
guished and  dentHninated  by  us,  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  any  thing  but 
UieM  precise  abstract  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds.  And,  therefore,  tbe 
supposed  real  essences  of  substances,  if  different  from  our  abstract  ideas, 
cannot  be  tbe  essences  of  the  species  we  rank  things  into.  For  two 
species  may  be  one,  as  rationally  as  two  difierent  essences  be  (be 
essence  of  one  species ;  and  I  demand,  what  are  the  alterations  may,  or 
-  may  not,  be  in  a  horse  or  lead,  without  making  either  of  them  to  be  of 
another  spedes  i  In  determining  the  species  of  things  by  our  abstract 
ideas,  this  is  easy  to  resoUe ;  but  if  any  one  will  regulate  himself  herein, 
by  supposed  real  essences,  he  will,  I  suppose,  be  at  a  loss :  and  be  wiU 
never  be  able  to  know  when  any  thing  precisely  ceases  to  be  of  the 
species  of  a  hone  or  lead. 

§  14.  Each  dittinct  abttract  idea  it  a  distinct  ettenee. — Nor  wilf 
any  one  wonder,  that  I  say  these  essences,  or  abstract  ideas  (which  are 
the  measures  of  name,  and  the  boundaries  of  species),  are  the  work- 
manship of  the  understanding,  who  considers  that  at  least  jhe  complex 
ones  are  often,  in  several  men,  different  collections  of  simple  ideas; 
and  therefore,  that  is  covetousncss  to  one  man,  which  is  not  so  to  an- 
other. Nay,  even  in  substances,  where  their  abstract  ideas  seem  to  be 
taken  from  the  things  themselves,  they  are-  not  constantly  the  same ; 
no,  not  in  that  spedes  which  is  most  ^miliar  to  us,  and  with  which  we 
have  the  most  intimate  acquaintance ;  it  having  been  more  than  once 
doubted,  whether  the  foetus  bom  of  a  woman,  were  a  man,  even  so  fai 
that  it  bath  been  debated,  whether  it  were,  or  were  not  to  be  nourished 
and  baptized ;  which  could  not  be,  if  the  abstract  idea,  or  essence,  to 
wbidi  the  name  man  belonged,  were  <^  nature's  making  :  and  were 
not  the  uncertain  and  various  collection  of  simple  ideas,  which  the  un- 
derstanding puts  together,  and  then  abstracting  it,  afiixed  a  name  to  it. 
So  that,  in  truth,  every  distinct  abstract  idea,  is  a  distinct  essence :  aitd 
the  names  that  stand  for  such  distinct  ideas,  are  the  names  of  things 
essentially  different.  Thus  a  cirele  is  as  essentially  different  from  an 
oval,  as  a  sheep  from  a  eoat ;  and  rain  is  as  essentially  different  from 
snow,  as  water  from  earth ;  that  abstract  idea,  which  is  the  essence  of 
one,  beingim|>ossible  to  be  communicated  to  the  other.  And  thus  any 
two  abstract  ideas,  that  in  any  part  vary  one  from  another,  with  two 
distinct  names  annexed  t<v  them,  constitute  two  distinct  sorts,  or,  if  you 
please,  spedes,  as  essentially  diff'erant  as  any  two  die  most  remote  <v 
opposite  in  the  world. 

I  15.  Real  and  nominal  essence!. — But  since  tbe  essences  of  things 
are  thought  by  some  (and  not  without  reason)  to  be  vriiolly  unknown; 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  tbe  several  significations  of  the  word 


First,  Essence  may  be  taken  for  die  bdng  of  any  thing,  whereby  it 
is  what  it  is.    And  thus,  the  real  internal,  but  generally,  in  substances. 
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■mknowQ,  coostitutioo  of  thiags,  whereoD  their  diBCovenible  qualitiea 
depend,  may  be  called  tbeir  essence.  This  ia  the  proper  origual  sig- 
•ilicatioi)  of  the  word,  as  is  evident  from  the  formatioa  of  it ;  euentia, 
in  its  primary  notation,  signiryinK  properly  being.  Aod  in  diis  sense  it 
ia  still  used,  when  we  speak  of  the  esseoce  of  particular  things,  without 
grrh^  them  any  name. 

Secondly,  The  learning  and  disputes  of  the  schools,  having  been 
much  busied  about  g«RtM  and  »peciet,  the  word  essence  has  almost  lost 
ks  primary  signification ;  and  instead  of  the  real  constitution  of  thin^, 
has  been  almost  wholly  applied  to  the  artificial  constitution  ofgetuu  and 
tpedes.  It  is  true,  there  is  ordinarily  supposed  a  real  constitution  of 
Dte  aorta  of  things ;  and  it  is  past  doubt,  tnere  must  be  some  real  con- 
stitution, on  which  any  collection  of  simple  ideas,  co-existing  must 
depend.  But  it  being  evident,  that  things  are  ranked  under  names  into 
sorts  or  species,  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abstract  ideas,  to  which 
we  have  annexed  dioie  names,  the  essence  of  each  genus  or  sort,  comes 
to'  be  nodiing  but  that  abstract  idea,  which  the  general,  or  sortal  {if  I 
mhy  have  leave  bo  to  call  it  from  sort,  as  I  do  general  from  genut)y  name 
itsiidB  for.  And  this  we  shall  fiadto  be  Aat  whidi  the  word  essence 
imports,  in  its  most  familiar  use.  These  two  sorts  of  essences,  I  sup- 
pose, may  not  unfitly  be  termed,  the  one  the  real,  the  other  the  nominal. 


§  16.  Coiutant  connexion  between  the  name  and  nominal  essence.— 
Between  the  nominal  essence,  and  the  name,  there  is  lo  near  a  con- 
Dexim  that  the  name  of  any  sort  of  things  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
particular  being,  but  what  has  this  essence,  whereby  it  answers  that 
abstract  idea,  whereof  that  name  is  the  sign. 

%  17.  Supposition  that  species  are  distinguiihed  by  their  real  essences, 
useless. — Concerning  the  real  essences  of  corporeal  substances  (to  men- 
tion these  only),  there  are,  if  Imistake  not,  two  opmions.  The  one  u 
of  those  who  using  the  word  essence  for  they  know  not  what,  suppose 
a  certain  number  of  those  essences,  according  to  which  all  natural 
things  are  made,  and  wherein  they  do  exactly,  every  one  of  tbem,  par- 
take, and  so  become  of  this  or  that  spedes.  The  other,  and  more 
niional,  opinion,  is  of  those,  who  look  on  all  natural  things  to  have  a 
real  but  unknown,  constitution  of  their  imetuible  parts,  firom  which 
Bow  those  sensible  (qualities,  which  serve  us  to  distinguish  them  ooe 
from  aeoiber,  according  as  we  have  occasion  to  rank  them  into  sorts, 
nnder  common  denominaboru.  The  former  of  these  o[Mnions,  which 
aappoaes  these  essences  as  a  certain  number  of  forms  or  moulds, 
wherein  all  natural  ihii^,  that  exist,  are  cast,  and  do  equally  partake, 
bu,  I  im^;ine,  very  mudi  perplexed  the  kmwledge  of  naturu  things. 
The  ftequent  productions  of  monsters,  in  all  the  species  of  animus, 
and  of  changehngs,  and  other  strange  issues  of  human  lurth,  carry  widi 
them  d^cutties  not  possible  to  consist  with  this  hypothesis ;  smceit  U 
as  impossible,  that  two  things,  partaking  exactly  of  the  same  real  es- 
■eitce,  should  have  di&rent  properties,  as  that  two  figures,  partaking 
(tf  the  same  real  essence  of  a  circle,  should  have  different  propertiea. 
But  were  *  there  no  other  reason  against  it,  yet  the  supposition  of  es- 
sences, that  caimot  be  known ;  and  the  malung  them,  nevertheless,  to 
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be  lot  wbich  distinguiihes  tbe  Bpeciei  of  thiagp,  ii  >o  «hoUy  aaeUm 
and  uBBeiviceable  to  any  put  of  our  tsowledge,  that  that  «lone  w«fe 
aufficiest  to  make  lu  Uyitby,  and  content  ouraelvtiwitbBUGbefaeDow 
of  the8(»1i  or  species  of  diii4;8,u  cone  widw  die  reach  of-ourluMw- 
iedge ;  which,  wheo  seriously  considered,  will  be  found,  as  I  have  said, 
to  be  notbio^  else  but  those  abstract  complex  vieu  to  which  we  bane 
annexed  distinct  geDers)  names. 

§  16.  Real  and  nomiMdeuence,  the  unm  ia  timjtle  ideai  tndtmo/iet, 
dmertiit  in  tubitances, — Esieoces  being  thus  diatmguished  ioto  aoi»i- 
nu  and  real,  we  mayfBTtherofasenie,tt^iD  the  species  of  simple  id«M 
and  modes  (hey  are  always  the  same ;  but  in  subslancee,  always  quite 
different.  Thus  a  figure  including  a  apace  baween  three  lines,  is  the 
real  as  well  as  nominal  essence  of  a  tiian^ ;  it  being  net  only  the  a^ 
atract  idea  to  wfaidi  the  gcoent  name  is  annexed,  but  the  very  e$tenti», 
or  beii^,  ti  die  thing  k^,  that  foundation  from  «4iich  idt  its  ^opef<- 
ties  flow,  and  to  whidi  they  are  all  inseparably  annexed.  But  it » far 
otherwise  concerniog  that  parcel  (^  matter  whu:h  makes  die  ring  on  my 
finger,  wherein  these  two  essences  wx  apparently  difierettt.  For  it  is 
the  md  constitution  of  its  insensible  parts,  on  which  depend  all  those 
properties  of  colour,  wei^t,  fusibility,  fixedness,  iu.  whioh  raakfis  it 
to  be  gold,  or  gives  k  a  right  to  that  ncuue,  which  is  dtere^ore  'n»  noim 
nal  essence ;  smce  nothing  can  be  called  gold,  but  what  has  a  confop- 
nuty  of  qudides  to  that  abstract  complex  idea,  to  which  that  name  is 
awMited.  But  diis  distinction  of  essences,  belonging  particuUriy  to 
fubstances,  we  shall,  when  we  come  lo  consider  tfainr  names,  have  an 
Dccaiion  to  treat  of  more  fully. 

§  ig.  Esiencet  ingenerabU  and  ineorntptibk. — That  suofa  nbatract 
ideas^  with  names  to  ibem,  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  are  essences, 
may  farther  appear  by  what  we  are  told  coocemiog  easencee,  -az.  that 
they  are  all  ic^neraUe  and  incorruptible.  Which  cannot  be  true  of 
the  reyl  consUtutioni  of  things,  which  begin  and  perish  with  tbem.  All 
thii^  that  exist,  besides  their  author,  are  all  liable  to  change  i  espe- 
cially those  things  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  ranked  into  bands, 
under  diatioct  names  or  ensigns.  Thus  that  which  was  grass  ioKlay,  is 
to-morrow  dte  flesh  of  a  sheep ;  and  within  a  few  days  after,  beconee 
part  of  a  man  ;  in  all  which,  and  the  like  changes,  it  is  evident,  tbar 
real  essence,  i.  e.  diat  constitution  whereon  die  properties  of  these  se- 
veral things  depended,  is  destroyed,  and  perishes  vMlh  them.  But 
essences  being  taken  ibr  ideas,  established  in  die  mind,  with  names 
annexed  to  them,  they  are  supposed  to  remain  steadily  the  sane  wh^ 
esa:  mutatiMis  the  particular  substances  are  liable  to.  For  whatever 
becomes  of  Alexander  and  Bucephalus,  the  ideas  to  w4iicb  matt  and 
horse  are  annexed,  are  supposed  neveitfaeless  to  remain  die  same ;  nod 
■0  die  essences  of  those  species  are  preserved  whole  and  lutdestroyed^ 
whatever  changes  happen  to  any,  or  all  of  the  individuals  of  tboae  Bft^ 
aoB.  By  this  means  the  essence  of  a  spectee  rests  safe  and  eatin, 
vrithout  die  existence  of  so  mudi  as  one  iodividual  of  that  kind.  For 
were  there  now  no  circle  eausting  any  where  in  the  wuid  (as,  perhaps 
that  figure  exists  not  atty  where  exacdy  mariced  oat),  yet  the  idea  an- 
nexed to  that  name  would  not  cease  to  be  what  it  is ;  nor  jcawe  io  tM 
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M«  pAttorOatodeUtniunewliich  of Ihe  particular  6gurw we  meetwilh, 
have,  or  Wve  not,  a  rig]tt  to  the  Dame  circle,  and  so  to  shew  wfaicb  gf 
them,  bjr  having  that  ess^ice.  was  of  that  species.  And  though  then 
B^thu  were,  nor  had  been  ia  nature  such  a  beast  as  an  uoicorn,  nw 
•ucb  a  fish  as  «  mermaul;  ;et  supposing  those  names  to  stand  for 
complsi  abstract  ideas,  that  contained  no  inconsistency  in  them;  the 
essence  t)f  a  mereiaid  is  as  intelligible  as  that  of  a  man ;  and  the  ides 
of  w  uoiconi,  as  certain,  steady,  and  peimaoent,  as  that  of  a  horae. 
From  what  ihas  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  the  doclrine  of  the  immu- 
tabiU^  of  eioences,  prove*  them  to  be  only  abstract  ideas;  and  is 
founded  oo  the  relataon  established  between  them,  and  certain  sounds 
a$  WgBs  ot  them  ;  and  will  always  be  true,  as  long  as  the  same  name 
a  (»u»re  tibe  aaoie  tignificatiou, 

§  2D.  Recapiluialion. — To  conclude,  this  is  that  which  in  short  I 
would  say,  viz.  that  all  the  great  business  of  gtiura  and  ipeciet,  and 
their  essences,  amounts  to  no  more  hut  this,  that  men  making  abstract 
ideas,  and  settling  ibem  iu  their  minds,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  do 
thereby  eoable  themselves  to  consider  things,  and'  discourse  of  them, 
as  it  were,  in  bundles,  for  the  easier  and  readier  improveaient  and  com- 
DiHOWMtion  of  tjmr  knowledge,  which  would  advance  hut  slowly,  were 
their  word*  «id  tbougbti  coimned  only  to  particulars. 

CHAP.  IV. 

OP  THE    NAMES    OF    SIMPLE    IDEAS. 

^  1,  Namea<iftimpUidtat,fnodet,andMubstances,kaoe  eachioTMr 
tking  pectUiar. — Though  alJ  words,  as  1  have  shewn,  signify  nothing 
immediately  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  yet  upon  a  nearer 
survey,  we  shall  find  that  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  mixed  modes  (under 
which  I  comprise  relati<niB  too),  and  natural  substances,  have  each  of 
them  something  peculiar  and  different  from  the  other.     For  ej^ample : 

%  S.  Firit,  BatMis  of  timple  ideof  and  tubUanctt,  intimate  rtal 
uuUnct. — Firtt,  The  names  of  simple  ideas  and  substances,  with  the 
abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  they  immediately  signify,  intimate  also 
MOW  real  eu^nce,  from  which  was  derived  their  original  patteni. 
But  the  names  of  mixed  modes  terminate  in  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind, 
imd  lead  oat  the  thoughts  any  forther,  as  we  shall  see  more  at  la^  in 
the  foUowvg  chapter. 

§3.  Stcoudty,  namei  of  IW^  ideas  and  inodet,  signify  aliceyi  both 
nai  a/ad  fwnmal  tstente.— Second^,  The  names  ofsunple  ideas  apd 
modes,  Ngnifying  always  the  real,  as  well  as  nominal,  essence  of  their 
■peciea.  But  the  names  of  natural  substances  Mgpiiy  rarely,  if  ever, 
any  thing  Ituit  barely  the  nominal  eaeeuces  of  those  species,  as  we  shall 
jbew  in  the  chapter  thai  treats  of  the  names  of  lubKlancea  in  particular. 

§  4.  Thir^u,  names  of  sirofk  ideas  vndefinable.— Thirdly,  The 
lumea  of  simple  ideas  are  not  capable  of  any  definitions ;  the  names  <tf 
all  comphsx  ideas  are.  It  has  not,  that  I  know,  hitbeito  been  Xaiu» 
notice  of  by  any  body,  what  words  are,  and  what  are  not,  capable  of 
bong  defined ;  the  want  whereof  is,  as  I  am  apt  to  think,  not  seldom 
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the  occasion  of  great  wnu^jling  and  obKuri^  in  men's-  diabaunes, 
whilst  some  demand  definitions  of  tenns  that  cannot  be  defined ;  and 
others  think,  they  ou^t  to  rest  satisfied  in  an  explication  made  by  a 
more  general  word,  and  its  restriction  (or  to  speak  in  terms  of  art,  by  a 
genus  and  difference),  when  even  after  such  definition  made  according 
to  role,  those  who  hear  of  it,  have  often  no  more  a  clear  conception  of  tlie 
meaning  of  the  word,  than  they  had  before.  This  at  least,  I  think,  that 
the  shewing  what  words  are,  and  what  are  not,  capable  of  definkicMis, 
and  wherein  consists  a  good  definition,  b  not  wholly  beside  our  present 
purpose ;  and  perhaps  will  afford  so  much  light  to  the  nature  of  these 
signs,  and  our  ideas,  as  to  deserve  a  more  particular  consideration. 

^  A.  If  all  were  definable,  it  would  be  a  procest  in  infinitum. — I  will 
not  here  trouble  myself,  to  prove  that  all  terms  are  not  definable  from 
that  progress,  in  infinitum,  which  it  will  visibly  lead  us  into,  if  we  should 
allow,  that  all  names  could  be  defined.  For  if  the  terms  of  one  defi- 
nition, were  still  to  be  defined  by  ano^r,  whereat  last  should  we  stopf 
But  I  shall,  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  and  the  significadon  of  our 
words,  shew,  why  some  names  can,  and  others  cannot,  be  defined,  uid 
which  they  are. 

§  G.  What  a  definition  is. — I  think  it  is  agreed,  that  a  definition  is 
nothing  else,  but  tlie  shewing  the  meaning  of  one  word  by  several  other 
not  synonymous  terms.  The  meaning  of  words,  being  only  the  ideas 
they  are  made  to  stand  for  by  him  that  uses  them ;  the  meaning  of  any 
term  is  then  shewn,  or  the  word  is  defined,  when  by  olher  words  the 
idea  it  is  made  the  sign  of,  and  annexed  to  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
is,  as  it  were,  represented,  or  set  before  the  view  of  another  ;  and  thus 
its  signification  ascertained.  This  is  the  only  use  and  end  of  defini- 
tions i  and  therefore  the  only  measure  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  a  good 
definition. 

§  7.  Simple  ideas  tohy  undefinabU. — This  being  premised,  I  say, 
that  the  names  of  nimple  ideas,  and  those  only,  are  incapable  of  being 
defined.  The  reason  whereof  is  this,  that  the  several  terms  of  a  defi- 
nition, signifying  several  ideas,  they  can  altogether  by  no  means  repre- 
sent m  idea,  which  has  no  composition  at  all ;  and  therefore  definition, 
which  is  properly  nothing  but  the  shewing  the  meaning  of  one  word 
by  several  others,  not  signifying  each  the  same  thing,  can  in  the  names 
of  simple  ideas  have  no  place, 

^  8.  InatatKes;  motion. — The  not  observing  this  difference  in  our 
ideas,  and  their  names,  has  produced  that  eminent  trifling  in  the  schools, 
which  is  Boeasy  to  be  observed  in  the  definitions  they  give  us  of  some  few 
of  these  simple  ideas.  For  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  them,  even  those 
masters  of  definitions  were  fain  to  leave  them  untouched,  merely  by  die 
impossibility  they  found  in  it.  What  more  exquisite  jargon  could  the  vrit 
of  man  invent,  Uian  this  definition,  "  The  act  of  a  being  in  power,  as 
far  forth  as  in  power  i"  which  would  puzzle  any  rational  man,  to  whom 
it  was  not  alrrady  known  by  its  famous  absurdity,  to  guess  what  wtml 
it  could  ever  be  supposed  to  be  the  explicaliDn  of.  If  Tully,  asking  a 
Dutchman  what  beweeginge  was,  should  have  received  this  explicatioD 
in  his  own  language,  that  it  was  actus  entis  in  poteutia  guatenut  in  so- 
ieatia;  I  askwhetbertmyonecaa  imagine  he  could  thereby  have  unoer- 
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stood  what  tbe  word  bttaee^nge  ugnified,  or  have  guessed  wfaat  idea  a 
Dutchiaao  ordinarily  had  id  his  mind,  aad  would  signify  to  another, 
when  he  used  thai  sound. 

§  9>  Nor  have  (be  modeni  philosophers,  who  have  eodesTOured  to 
tlirow  off  Ae  jaivon  of  the  schools,  and  speak  intelii^bly,  mudi  better 
mcceeded  in  denniusimple  ideas,  whether  by  explalimig  their  causes, 
or  any  otherwise.  Tbe  atomists,  who  define  meutMi  to  be  a  p«s«me 
from  one  place  to  another,  what  do  they  more  dun  put  oite  synonjnwus 
word  for  another  i  For  vriiat  is  passage  otiier  than  motion  i  And  if 
tbey  were  asked  vi^iat  pass^e  was,  how  would  they  better,  define  it 
than  by  motion  i  For  is  it  not  at  least  as  proper  and  significant  to.  say, 
passage  is  a  mooon  from  one  place  to  another,  as  to  say,  motion  is  a 
passage,  &c  i  This  is  to  translate,  and  not  to  define,  when  we  change 
two  words  of  tbe  same  s^nification  one  for  another ;  which  when  one 
is  better  understood  than  the  other,  may  serve  to  discover  what  idea 
the  unknown  stands  for;  but  is  vei;  far  from  a  definition,  unless  we 
will  say,  every  English  word  in  the  dictionary,  is  the  definition  of  the 
Idtin  word  it  answers,  and  that  motion  is  a  definition  of  motui.  Nor 
will  the  successive  application  of  the  parts  of  ihe  superficies  of  one 
body,  to  those  of  anodier,  which  the  Cartesians  give  us,  prove  a  much 
better  definitioD  of  motion  when  well  examined. 

§  10.  Light. — "Theactof perspicuouSiasfarfonhasperspicuous," 
is  another  peripatetic  definition  of  a  simple  idea ;  whim  though  not 
more  absurd  than  the  former  of  motion,  yet  betrays  its  useleasness  and 
inngnificancy  more  plainly,  because  experience  will  easily  convince  any 
one,  that  it  cannot  make  the  meaniog  of  the  wmd  light  (which  it  pre- 
tends to  define)  at  all  understood  by  a  blind  roan :  but  the  definition  of 
axtlion  appeara  not  at  first  sight  so  useless,  because  it  escapes  this  way 
*d  trial.  For  this  simple  idea,  entering  by  die  touch  as  weU  as  ngfat,  it 
is  impossible  to  shew  aa  example  of  any  one,  who  hss  no  other  way  to 
get  the  idea  of  modon,  but  barely  by  die  definition  of  that  name. 
Those  who  tell  us,  that  Ught  is  a  great  number  of  little  globules,  strik- 
ing briskly  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  speak  more  intelligibly  than  tbe 
ecoools  :  but  yet  these  words  ever  so  well  uuderstood,  would  make  the 
idea  the  word  light  stands  for,  no  more  known  to  a  man  that  under- 
stands  it  not  before,  than  if  one  should  tel  Ihim,  that  light  wis  nothing 
but  a  company  of  little  tennis-balls,  which  foiries  all  day  long  stmofc 
with  rackets  against  somemea's  foreheads,  whilst  they  passed  by  others. 
FcM-  granting  ibis  expiicaiion  of  the  thing  to  be  true ;  yet  the  idea  of 
the  cause  of  light,  if  we  had  it  ever  so  exact,  would  no  more  give  us 
die  idea  of  light  itself,  as  it  is  such  a  particular  perception  in  us,  than 
Ae  idea  of  the  figure  and  motion  of  a  sharp  piece  of  steel,  vrould  give 
us  the  idea  of  that  pain  which  it  is  able  to  cause  in  us.  For  the  cause 
of  any  sensation,  and  the  sensation  itself,  in  all  the  simple  ideas  t^.one 
sense,  are  two  ideas ;  and  two  ideas  so  difierent  and  distant  one  ftom 
anodier,  that  no  two  can  be  more  so.  And  therefore  should  Des 
Cartes'  globules  strike  ever  so  long  on  the  rrttna  of  a  man,  who  was 
Mind  by  a  gtUta  terena,  he  would  thereby  never  have  any  idea  of  light, 
or  any  thing  approacfaing  it,  though  he  understood  what  little  ^buies 
wve,  and,  wluU  striking  on  anodter  body  was,  ever  ao  weU.    And 
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therefore  the  Carteeians  very  well  distinguish  between  that  light  which 
b  the  cause  of  .that  seitsiilioo  in  us,  and  the  idea  wbicb  i«  produced  ia 
us  by  it,  and  is  that  which  is  properly  light, 

%  II.  SimpU  ideat,  why  vjid^nable,  farther  explained. — Simple 
ideas,  as  has  been  shewn,  are  only  to  be  got  by  those  impresaioD*  ob- 
jects tbeoisdvea  make  on  our  jniads  by  the  proper  inleti  appointed  to 
eadi  KXt,  If  they  are  oot  received  this  way,  all  the  words  in  the  world, 
ntade  use  of  to  eifJaia  or  de6ne  any  of  their  names,  will  never  be  Mb 
to  produce  in  us  Uie  idea  it  stands  for.  For  words  being  sounds,  CMi 
produce  in  us  no  oUier  simple  ideas,  than  of  those  very  sounds ;  nor 
excite  any  in  us,  but  by  that  voluntary  coDnexioo  which  is  knowo  to  b« 
between  them,  and  those  simple  ideas  which  common  use  has  made  tbesa 
signs  of.  He  that  diinks  otherwise,  let  him  try  if  any  words  can  give  hioa 
toe  taste  of  a  pine-apple,  and  make  him  have  the  true  idea  of  the  relish  cf 
that  celebrated  delicious  fntit.  So  far  as  he  is  told  it  has  a  resemblaocc 
with  any  tastes,  whereof  he  hai  the  ideas  already  iu  his  memory,  in- 
printed  there  by  sensible  objects,  not  strangers  to  his  palate,  so  farnajr 
he  approach  that  resemblance  in  his  mind.  But  this  is  n<d  givmg  UB 
that  i<ka  by  a  definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other  simple  ideas,  by  their 
known  names ;  which  will  be  still  very  different  from  the  tme  taste  of 
that  fruit  itself.  In  light  and  colours,  aiul  all  other  simple  ideasj  it  ia 
the  same  thing :  for  tlie  signification  of  sounds  is  not  natural,  but  only 
imposed  and  arbitrary.  And  no  definition  of  light,  or  redness,  is  mora 
fitted,  or  able,  to  produce  either  of  those  ideas  in  us,  than  the  aoaad 
light  or  red,  by  itself.  For  to  hope  to  produce  an  idea  of  light,  or 
c^our,  by  a  sound,  however  formed,  is  to  expect  that  sounds  should 
be  visible,  or  colours  audible ;  and  to  make  the  ears  do  the  office  of  ail 
the  other  senses.  \V  liich  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  we  might  taste,  atneU, 
and  see  by  the  ears  :  a  sort  of  pliilosopliy  worthy  only  of  Sancho  Fan- 
cha,  who  had  the  faculty  to  see  Dulcinea  by  hearsay.  And  therefore 
he  that  has  not  before  received  into  his  mind,  by  the  proper  inlet,  the 
simple  idea  which  any  word  stands  fnr,  can  never  come  to  know  the 
signification  of  that  word,  by  any  other  words,  or  sounds,  whatsoever 
put  tt^ether,  according  to  any  rules  of  deliuiiion.  'I'be  only  way  is,  by 
^plying  to  his  penaes  the  proper  object ;  and  so  pruducmg  that  idw 
in  him,  for  which  he  has  learned  tlie  name  already.  A  studious  blind 
man,  who  had  mightily  beat  his  head  about  visible  objects,  and  made 
use  of  the  explicatiou  of  his  books  and  friends,  to  underetaud  ihott 
names  of  light  and  colours  which  often  came  in  his  way ;  bragged  one 
day,  that  he  now  understood  what  scarlet  signified.  IJpon  which,  tit 
friend  demanding,  what  scarlet  was  i  the  blind  man  answered,  it  was 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Just  such  an  understanding  of  the  name 
of  any  ottier  simple  idea  will  he  have,  who  hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a 
definition,  or  other  words  made  use  of  to  explain  it. 

§  12.  The  contrary  shewn  in  complex  ideas,  by  initancet  of  a  Mtatve 
and  rainbow. — The  case  is  quite  otherwise  in  complex  ideas ;  which 
consisting  of  several  simple  ones,  it  is  in  the  power  of  words,  standing 
for  the  several  ideas,  that  make  that  compooition,  to  impiiut  complex 
ideas  in  the  mind,  which  were  oevw  there  before,  and  so  mako  their 
names  be  understood.     In  ludi  coUectJons  of  ideas,  passing  ludw  ope 
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iHMt,  4aiai(MB,  «r  lbs  teaehiag  dM  Hewfi«tion  of  OK  vord,  %  an*- 
nleljben,  has  place,  and'iaBj make  us  uDdentaud  the  aanifii  of  things, 
which  BflKT  cue  witbin  die  reBch  of  our  senses;  and  bwzae  ideas 
auilable  to  those  in  other  nea's  niads,  wtuo  ihej  uae  those  names  i 
pronded  that  none  of  the  tenns  of  the  definition  stand  for  asf  such 
simple  ideas,  which  he  to  whom  the  eK{riication  ia  made,  has  aesier  jet 
bad  in  his  thought.  Tluu  the  word  statue  may  be  explained  to  «  Umd 
■■■  b;  other  words,  when  picture  cannot,  his  senses  haiiog  given  hiM 
the  ides  of  ^ure,  but  not  at  colours,  wbidi  therefore  voids  cannot  cx>- 
cile  in  liim.  This  gained  the  prize  to  the  painter,  against  the  statuary; 
each  of  -wiadi  contending  Cor  the  excellency  at  bis  art,  andthe  statnaiy 
bn^lging  that  his  was  to  be  preferred,  beouise  it  reached  farther,  and 
even  those  who  had  lost  tbeir  eyes,  could  yet  perceive  the  exceUeocy 
of  it.  The  painler  agreed  to  rder  himself  to  the  judgment  of  a  blind 
man ;  who  bemg  brought  where  there  was  a  stttue  made  by  the  one, 
and  a  picture  drawn  by  the  other ;  he  was  first  led  to  the  statue,  in 
i^ch  he  traced  with  lui  hands,  all  Ike  liaeamentsof  the  face  and  body; 
sod  with  great  admiratton,  applauded  the  skill  of  the  woriunaa.  But 
beiag  led  to  the  picture,  and  having  hit  hands  laid  apoa  it,  was  told 
that  MOW  he  touched  the  bead,  and  then  the  foeahead,  eyea,  nose,  Bcc. 
n  his  bands  moved  over  the  part*  of  the  picture  on  the  doth,  without 
findingaoy  die  least  distinction!  whereupoa  he  cried  out,  AatcerUHolf 
that  anaut  uaeda  be  a  very  arimiraMe  and  divine  piece  of  wofkmandii^ 
wliiah  oould  represent  to  them  all  thoae  psrts,  whne  he  could  neid^ 
fael  nor  perceive  any  ibii^. 

§  IS.  He  that  should  use  die  word  lainbow,  to  one  who  knew  aM 
dtoaa  colours,  but  yet  bad  never  seen  that  phenomenon,  would,  by  enur 
neratiog  the  figure,  lai^neas,  position,  and  orderof  the  colour8,Mi  wcX 
define  £at  woni,  that  it  nuglit  be  perfectly  understood.  But  yet  that 
definition,  how  exact  and  perfect  soever,  would  never  make  a  blind  man 
anderstand  it;  because  several  of  the  simple  ideas  ihatmake  ihatc(Kiv- 
plex  one,  being  such  as  he  never  received  by  sensation  and  experience, 
no  words  are  able  to  excite  dtem  in  his  mind. 

§  14.  7^  names  of  complex  ideas  wkem  to  be  made  inUliigibie  tnf 
wordt. — Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  shewn,  can  only  be  got  by  experience, 
ftona  dioseobjecta  which  are  proper  to  produce  inustboae  perceptioni. 
When  by  diis  means  we  have  our  minds  stored  with  them,  and  know 
die  names  for  them,  then  we  are  in  a  condition  to  define,  and  by  defir 
nition,  to  understand,  the  names  of  complex  ideas,  that  are  made  up  of 
Ibem,  But  when  any  teim  stands  for  a  simple  idea,  that  a  man  has 
never  yet  bad  in  hiimind.it  is  impossible,  by  any  words,  to  make  known 
its  meaning  to  him.  When  any  term  stands  for  an  idea  a  man  ia  ac- 
quainted  with,  but  is  ^norant  diat  diat  temi  is  the  sign  of  it,  theie 
another  name,  of  the  same  idea  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  awy 
mdu  him  undaratand  its  meaning.  Bat  in  no  case  whatsoever,  is  any 
name,  of  any  simple  idea,  cmble  of  a  dafinitioa, 

%  19.  Fmrtkly.namia  ef»imfU  ideat  Itatt  doubtful.— Fourthly, 
Sut  though  die  names  of  simple  ideas  have  not  the  help  of  definitionto 
determine  their  signification ;  yet  that  hindera  not,  but  that  tbaif  aoe 
gwauially^esa  doobt^  and  uncertain,  ihaai  those  <^  mixed  modes  and 
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rabstances.  Because  Aey  standing  only  for  one  simple  perceptioa; 
men,  for  the  most  part,  easily  and  perfectly  i^;ree  in  their  si^ification : 
and  there  is  little  room  for  mistake  and  wrangling  about  their  mean- 
ing. He  that  knows  once,  that  whiteness  is  the  name  of  that  ctdour  he 
has  observed  in  snow  or  milk,  will  not  be  apt  to  misapply  that  word,  as 
long  as  he  retains  diat  idea ;  which,  when  he  has  quite  lost,  he  is  not  apt 
to  mistake  the  meaning  of  it,  but  perceives  he  understands  it  not.  Iliere 
is  neither  a  multiplicity  of  simple  ideas  to  be  put  together,  which  make* 
the  doubtfulness  in  the  names  of  mixed  modes ;  nor  a  supposed,  but 
an  unknown,  real  essence,  with  properties  depending  thereon,  the  pr& 
cise  number  whereof  is  also  unlmown,  which  -makes  the  difficulty  in  the 
names  of  substances.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  simple  ideas,  the  whole 
signification  of  the  name  is  known  at  once,  and  consists  not  of  parts, 
whereof  more  or  less  being  put  io,  the  idea  may  be  varied,  and  so  the 
signification  of  name  be  obscure  or  uncertain. 

I  1 6.  Fifthly,  simple  ideas  have  few  atcentt  in  lined  jn-tedicamentaHi 
— Fifthly,  This  farther  may  be  observed,  concerning  simple  ideas  and 
dieir  names,  that  they  have  but  few  ascenls-an  Uaea  pradicamentaU  (ai 
they  call  it),  Irom  the  lowest  species  to  the  iummam  eenus.  The  reason 
whereof  is,  that  the  lowest  species  being  but  one  sunple  idea  nothing 
can  be  left  out  of  it,  that  so  die  difference  being  taken  away,  it  may 
agree  with  some  other  thing  in  one  idea  common  to  them  both :  which 
having  one  name,  is.  the  genus  of  the  other  two:  v.  g.  thwe  is  nothing 
can  be  left  out  of  tUe  idea  of  white  and  red,  to  make  them  agree  in  one 
common  appearance,  and  so  have  one  general  name;  as  ratioDali^ 
being  lefl:  out  of  the  complex  idea  of  man,  makes  it  agree  with  brute, 
in  the  more  general  idea  and  name  of  animal.  And,  therefore,  when 
to  avoid  unpleasant  enumeradoos,  men  would  comprehend  both  white 
and  red,  and  several  other  such  simpde  ideas,  under  one  general  name, 
they  have  been  ^u  to  do  it  by  a  word  which  denotes  only  the  way  th^ 
get  into  the  mind.  For  when  white,  red,  and  yellow,  are  all  compre- 
hended under  the  genus  or  name  colour,  it  signifies  no  more,  but  sudi 
ideas  as  are  produced  in  the  mind  only  by  the  sight,  and  have  entrance 
only  through  the  eyes.  And  when  they  would  frame  yet  a  more  general 
term,  to  comprehend  both  c<4ours  and  sounds,  and  the  like  simple  ideas, 
they  do  it  by  a  word  that  signifies  all  such  as  come  into  the  mind  only 
by  one  sense ;  and  so  the  general  term  quality,  in  its  ordinary  accep- 
tation, comprehends  ctdours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and  tangible  qua- 
lities, with'distinctioD  from  extension,  number,  motion,  pleasure,  and 
pain,  which  make  impressions  on  the  mind,  and  introduce  their  ideas 
by  more  senses  than  one. 

§  17.  SixtAlv,  names  of  simple  ideas  stand  for  ideas,  not  at  all  ar- 
bitrary.— Sixikli/,  The  names  of  simple  ideas,  substances,  and  mixed 
modes,  have  also  this  difierence :  that  those  oC  mixed  modes  stand  ias 
ideas,  perfectlyarbilraiy:  thoseof  substances.are  notperfectlyao;  but 
refer  to  a  pattern,  tbou^  with  some  latitude:  and  those  of  sim{Je  ideas 
are  perfectly  taken  from  the  existence  of  things,  and  are  not  arbitrary 
atail.  Which,  what  difference  it  makes  in  the  significations  of  their 
names,  we  shall  see  io  the  following  chaptere. 

The  names'  of  simple  modes  diflfer  little  from  those  of  simple  ideas.- ' 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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or  THE  MAHSS  OF  MIXED  MODES  AND  RELATIONS. 

§1 .  They  aandjfor  abttract  ideas,  at  well  as  other  general  names. 
— The  names  of  mixed  modes  being  general,  ihey  stand,  as  has  been 
shewn,  for  sorts  or  species  of  things,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar 
essence.  The  essences  of  these  species  also,  as  has  been  shewn,  are 
nothing  but  ^e  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  lo  which  the  name  is  annexed. 
Thus  far  the  names  and,  essences  of  mixed  modes,  have  nothing  but 
.what  is  common  to  them,  with  other  ideas ;  but  if  we  take  a  little  ne«rer 
Burre;  of  them,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  something  peculiar,  which, 
perhaps,  may  deserve  our  attention. 

^i.  Firit,  the  ideas  they  stand  for,iire  made  by  the  understanding. 
— The  first  particularity  1  shall  observe  in  them  is,  that  the  abstract 
ideas,  or,  if  you  please,  the  essences,  of  the  several  speciei  of  mixed 
modes,  are  made  by  Uie  understanding,  wherein  they  differ  from  tfaow 
of.  simple  ideas ;  in  which  sort,  the  mind  has  no  power  to  make  any  one^ 
Jbut  only  receives  such  as  are  presented  to  it,  by  the  real  easteoce  of 
.things  operating  upon  it. 

^  3.  Secondlti,  made  arbitrarily,  and  without  patttma. — In  the  next 
place,  these  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes,  are  not  only  made 
by  the  mind,  but  made  very  aribitrarily,  made  without  patterns,  or 
reference  to  any  real  existence.  Wherein  they  differ  from  those  ot 
substances,  which  carry  with  them  the  supposition  of  some  real  being, 
from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to  whidi  they  are  conformable.  But 
in  it*  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  the  mind  takes  a  liberty  not  to 
fcdiow  the  existence  of  things  exactly.  It  unites  and  retains  certain 
cf^ections,  as  so  many  distinct  specific  ideas,  whilst  others,  that  as  often 
occnr  io  nature,  and  are  as  plainly  suggested  by  outward  things,  pass 
n^lected,  without  paiticutar  names  or  specifications.  Nor  docs  the 
mind,  in  these  of  mixed  modes,  as  in  the  complex  ideas  of  substances, 
csBmine  them  by  the  real  existence  of  things :  or  verify  them  by  pat- 
terns, containing  such  peculiar  compontions  in  nature.  To  know 
whether  his  idea  of  adultery,  or  incest,  be  right,  will  a  man  seek  it  any 
where  amoi^st  things  existing^  Or,  is  it  true,  because  any  one  hashes 
witness  to  such  an  action?  No;  but  it  suffices  here,  that  men  have  put 
together  such  a  collection,  into  one  complex  idea,  that  makes  the  ardie- 
type  and  specific  idea,  whether  ever  any  such  action  were  committed  in 
rerum  natura,  or  no. 

§  4.  How  thit  is  done. — To  understand  .this  aright,  we  must  consider 
niierein  this  making  of  these  complex  ideas  consists ;  and  that  is  not  in 
Ibe  making  any  new  idea,  but  putting  together  those  which  the  mind  had 
before.  Wherein  the  mind  does  these  three  things ;  Rrst,  It  chooses 
a  certain  number.  Secondly,  It  gives  them  connexion,  and  makes  them 
into  one  idea.  Thirdly,  It  ties  them  together  by  a  name.  If  we  ex- 
amine how  the  mind  proceeds  in  these,  and  what  liberty  it  takes  in 
&em,  we  shall  easily  observe  howtheseessencesof  the  species  of  mixed 
modes,  are  the  workmanship  of  the  mind;  and  consequentiy,  that  the 
jBpedes  themselves  ara  of  men's  nubng. 
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^  5.  Evident^  arbitrary,  in  that  the  idea  is  often  before  the  exixt- 
ente. — Nobody  can  doubt,  but  tliBt  these  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  are 
made  by  a  voluntary  collectioD  of  ideas  put  together  in  the  mind,  inde- 
pendent from  any  original  patterns  in  nature,  who  witl  but  reflect,  thai 
tliM  aoit  of  complex  ideas  may  be  made,  albvtracted,  and  have  aaoies 
given  then,  and  so  a  species  be  constitsted,  before  any  one  indindiid 
of  that  ipeeies  ever  existed.  Wbo  can  donbt,  but  the  idea*  of  sacffl^e, 
or  aduHery,  n^t  be  framed  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  have  itmiet 
given  them;  and  sotfcese  speciesof  mixedmodesbeconstitiited,befcn 
eitber  of  them  was  ever  committed ;  and  might  be  as  well  dsoouned 
of,  and  reasoned  about,  and  as  certain  truths  (Sscovered  of  then,  wfaabi 
yet  they  bad  no  beii^  but  ia  the  understanding,  as  well  aa  new,  tlut 
they  have  but  too  frequently  a  real  existence?  Wherehyit  is  plain,  bow 
much  the  soi^  of  miied  modes,  are  the  creatures  of  the  uaderstanding, 
where  they  have  a  being  as  sabservient  to  all  the  ends  of  reri  troth  and 
knowledge,  as  when  they  really  exist :  and  we  cumtot  doubt  bnt  temr- 
makers  have  often  made  laws  about  specieB  of  actions,  which  were  otAj 
tiM  creatures  of  their  own  tmderatandings :  beings  that  had  bo  olbcr 
exnteiice,  but  in  their  own  minds.  And,  I  think,  nobody  can  deny, 
but  that  the  resurrection  was  a  species  of  mised  mode^  in  the  nrin^ 
before  it  really  exHied. 

%  6.  Inttance$;  mgrder,  inetst,  ttahbing. — To  ate  how  wbitrafily 
these  essences  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  mind,  we  need  b«t  trte 
a  view  Af  almost  any  of  them.  A  little  looluug  into  them,  will  sataify 
aa,  that  il  is  the  nnnd  that  combines  Mveral  scattered  independent  idea^ 
into  oite  complex  one ;  and  by  the  cottrmnn  name  it  gives  tbem,  miAtt 
them  the  essence  of  a  certain  Species,  withoM  regulating  itself  by  aaj 
ConnexioH  they  have  in  nvture.  For  what  greater  couoexiou  in  mturc 
Ims  the  idea  of  a  man,  tiiati  the  idea  of  a  sheep,  with  killing ;  that  tfas 
is  made  a  particalar  species  of  action,  signified  by  the  word  miirder; 
and  the  other  not  i  Or  what  union  is  there  in  nature,  between  die  idea 
of  a  relation  of  a  father,  with  killing,  than  that  of  a  son,  or  neighbonr, 
that  those  ai<e  combined  into  one  complex  idea,  and  thereby,  made  th« 
ess^ice  of  the  distitict  species,  parricide,  whilst  the  other  make  no  (&» 
tinct  species  at  all?  But  though  th^  have  made  kitting  a  man's  father 
or  mother,  a  d^linct  species  from  k^Kng  bis  am  or  daughter ;  yet,  ia 
mne  other  cases,  son  and  daughter  are  taken  m  too,  as  well  aa  hdicr 
and  mother ;  and  they  are  all  equaHy  comprehended  in  die  same  spede^ 
M  is  that  of  incest.  Thus  the  mind  in  mixed  modes  aibtlnmly  nnitet 
into  complex  ideas,  such  as  it  finds  convenient ;  whilst  others  tliat  bava 
altogether  as  much  oRion  n  nature,  are  left  loose,  »id  never  combined 
into  one  idea,  because  they  have  no  need  of  one  name,  it  is  evideHl 
Aeir,  that  tKe  mirrd,  by  its  free  clxMCe,  gives  a  cetmexion  to  a  certaia 
funober  of  ideas',  which,  in-  nature,  bffve  nomore  union  with  one  another, 
than  others  that  it  leaves  out;  why  else  is  the  part  of  die  weapoa,  tha 
beginning  of  the  w«imd  is  made  with,  takea  notice  of,  to  make  the  di»- 
Itnct  spedee  called  stabbing,  and  tb«  fignre  and  matter  of  the  weapon 
leftout/  I  d«  AotsaytibMirdonewttfao«treasoD,aawe  shaH  see  mors 
by-a»d-byi  btrfdos,  I  B«f,thariti9doDflhvtheffe«choiceof  Aemmd, 
pursuing  its  own  ends,  and  that,  Aewfore,  tme  apeOMof  WMd  n 
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■«  tbe  woifcaiMibip,  of  tbe  unAewianding ;  taA  dtcn  u  nothMgnora 
eadent,  dm  that,  for  ttit  nvmt  pmt,  im  the  (vmumg  dmw  ideas,  ibe  nnnd 
tetrctyu  not  its  pnttems  in  Kture,  aor  refei«  ihe  ideas  it  makes  <«  dw 
tmI  existence  of  things ;  but  pau  stich  together,  w  any  b«Bt  sefvcr  its 
mm  purposes,  wifbont  tyitig  iti^f  to  i  precise  imitatkm  of  any  thing 
ibtt  realty  exists. 

§  7.  Bat  still  sub$ervient  to  the  end  of  language, — But  ihoHgh  theai 
complex  ideas,  or  essences  of  mised  modes,  depead  on  tbe  mind,  and  are 
made  by  it  wiib  great  liberty;  yeitheyarenot  madeat  randoRr,  andjoo^ 
bled  together  without  any  reasOD  at  ril.  Though  lfa«se  Complex  ideas  be 
not  always  copied  from  nature,  jet  ihey  are  always  suited  to  the  end  fat 
which  abstract  ideas  are  made ;  and  though  they  be  combiaaoons  made 
of  ideas,  that  are  loose  enough,  and  have  as  little  niuon  in  (bemselves,  as 
several  other,  to  which  tbe  mind  never  gives  a  connexion  that  combines 
diem  into  one  idea ;  yet  they  are  alvrays  made  fiH-  the  convemeiKe  of 
communication,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  laognage.  The  useof  (anguagt 
i^  by  short  sounds,  to  s^ify,  with  ease  and  dupatdt,  general  coocep- 
Aona :  whernn  not  only  abundance  of  particulars  may  be  contained,  but 
tbo  B  great  varietf  of  independent  ideas  collected  into  one  complei  one. 
Ib  tbe  making,  therefore,  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes,  men  have  bad 
regard  only  to  such  comtoalions  as  they  had  oecasioH  to  mention  one 
toaootber.  Hiosediey  have  combined  into  distinct  ooraptex  ideas,  and 
men  names  to ;  whilst  others,  that  in  nature  have  as  near  a  union,  are 
left  loobe  and  unregarded.  For  to  go  no  fmlher  than  hnman  actions 
dieiMelves,  if  ihey  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas  of  all  the  varieties 
iiight  be  observed  in  them,  tbe  number  most  be  infinite,  and  the  memory 
eooifbunded  with  the  plenty,  as  well  as  overchai^ed  to  little  parposeL 
It  suAcea,  (hat  men  make  and  name  so  many  complex  ideas  of  ihese 
mixed  modes,  as  they  find  they  lurvc  occasion  to  have  names  for,  in  the 
ordinary  occurrence  of  their  afiairs.  If  diey  join  to  the  idea  of  killing, 
the  idea  of  folher,  or  Bother,  and  so  make  a  distinct  species  from  kill- 
it^  a  man's  son  or  neighbour,  it  is  because  of  the  different  heioousaesa 
of  tb«  crime,  and  tbe  distinct  punishment  ■  dae  to  fix  murdering  a 
man's  father  and  mother,  di^rent  from  what  ought  to  be  inflicted  on 
Ibe  murder  of  a  son  or  neigfabonr ;  and  therefore  they  find  it  necessary 
to  mention  it  by  a  distiact  name,  whidi  is  the  end  of  making  that  dis- 
tinct combination,  Bat  though  the  ideas  of  mother  and  daughter,  are 
io  differently  treated,  in  refernice  to  the  idea  of  killing,  diat  die  one  it 
joined  widi  it  to  make  a  distinct  absto^ct  idea  vritb  a  Mane,  and  aa  a 
distioet  nwcies,  and  tbe  other  not ;  yet  in  respect  of  carnal  knowledge; 
ibej  are  both  taken  in  under  incest ;  and  dnt  stfll  for  Ae  same  conve* 
nieiKe  of  expremii^  ander  otie  name,  and  reckoniag  of  one  specie*, 
Meh  aoclean  mixtures,  as  have  a  peculiar  tQrpitnde  beyond  odiers ;  aad 
Ma,  to  avoid  drcnmlocntioos,  and  tedioua  descriptions. 

$8.  Whertefthe  intmuht^U  wirdt  of  divert  lanruage*  an* 
f$onf^~K  moderate  skill  in  diflerent  languages,  will  eonly  satisfy  one 
oir  the  truth  of  this,  it  bong  so  obvions  to  observe  great  store  of  wordfe 
in  one  language,  which  have  not  any  diat  answer  Aem  in  another. 
Which  plainly  sIwwb,  that  those  of  one  country,  by  their  customs  and 
■manar  of  fife,  have  found  occaacHi  to  make  levenl  complex  ideas,  a»d 
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gifie  aMncs  to  tfaem,  uliich  odten  never  ct^ected  into  specific  ideas. 
This  could  ncrt  have  happened,  if  these  species  were  the  stead;  work- 
manship of  nature;  and  not  collections  made  and  abatracted  by  the 
mind  in  order  to  naming,  and  for  the  convenience  of  communicatioi]. 
The  terms  of  our  law,  which  ere  not  empty  sounds,  will  hardly  find 
words  that  answer  them  in  the  Spanish  or  llahan,  no  scanty  languages; 
much  less,  I  think,  could  any  one  translate  them  into  the  Caribbee,  or 
Westoe  toDgtieg;  and  the  vertura  of  the  Romans,  or  corban  of  the 
Jews,  have  no  words  in  other  languages  to  answer  them;  the  reason 
whereof  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  said.  Nay,  if  we  look  a  little 
more  nearly  into  this  matter,  and  exactly  compare  different  langu^es, 
we  shall  find,  that  though  they  have  words,  which,  in  translations  and 
dictionaries,  are  supposed  to  answer  one  another ;  yet  there  is  scarce 
one  of  ten,  amwigst  the  nanies  of  complex  ideas,  especially  of  mixed 
modes,  that  stands  for  the  same  predse  idea,  which  the  word  does  that 
in  dictionaries  ii  is  rendered  by.  There  are  no  ideas  more  common, 
and  less  compounded,  than  the  measures  of  lime,  esteniion,  and  weight, 
and  the  Latin  names  hora,  pes,  libra,  are,  without  difficulty,  rendered 
by  the  English  names,  hour,  foot,  and  ponnd ;  but  yet  there  is  nothing 
more  evident,  than  that  the  ideas  a  Roman  annexed  to  these  Latin 
names,  were  very  far  different  from  (hose  which  an  Englishman  ex- 
presses by  those  English  ones.  And  if  either  of  these  should  make  use 
of  the  measures  that  those  of  the  other  language  designed  by  their 
names,  he  would  be  quite  out  in  his  account.  These  are  too  sensible 
proofs  to  be  doubted ;  and  we  shall  find  this  much  more  so,  in  the 
names  of  more  abstract  and  compounded  ideas ;  such  as  are  the  greatest 
part  of  those  which  make  up  moral  discourses ;  whose  names,  when 
men  come  curiously  to  compare  with  those  they  are  translated  into,  in 
other  languf^es,  they  will  find  very  few  of  them  exactly  to  cturespond 
in  the  whole  extent  of  their  significations. 

I  9.  This  theibs  species  to  be  made  for  communication. — The  reason 
why  1  take  so  particular  notice  of  this,  is,  that  we  may  not  be  mistaken 
about  genera  and  species,  and  their  essences,  as  if  they  were  things 
xe|;uUrly  and  constantly  made  by  nature,  and  had  a  red  existence  in 
things;  when  they  appear,  uponamorevrsrjsurvey,  tobe  nothing  else 
l>ut  an  artifice  of  the  understanding,  for  the  easier  signifying  such  cd- 
lections  of  ideas,  as  it  should  often  have  occasion  to  communicate  by 
one  general  term ;  under  which,  divers  particulars,  as  far  forth  as  they 
agreed  to  that  abstract  idea,  might  be  comprehended.  And  if  the 
doubtful  signification  of  the  word  species,  may  make  it  sound  har^h  to 
some,  that  X  say  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  under- 
standing; yet,  I  think,  it  can  by  nobody  be  denied,  that  it  is  the  mind 
makes  those  abstract  complex  idctas,  to  which  specific  names  are  given. 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that  the  mind  makes  the  patterns  for  sorting 
and  namingof  things,  I  leave  it  to  be  considered,  who  makes  the  boun- 
-daries  of  the  sort  or  species ;  since  with  me,  species  and  sort  hAvo  bo 
other  difference  than  that  of  a  Latin  and  English  idiom. 

§  10.  In  mixed  modet,  it  it  the  name  that  tiee  the  combinaiion  togt- 
4her,  and  makes  it  a  species. — The  near  relation  that  there  is  btitvreen 
,  essences,  and  their  general  names,  at  least  in  mixed  modes, 
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will  &Ttber  appeac,  when  wa  conitder,  that  it  is  (he  name  that  wems  to 
preserve  those  eaaences,  and  give  tbem  their  hutii^  duration.     For  the 
connexion  between  the  loose  parti  of  tboie  complex  ideaE,  being  made 
.by  the  mtnd,  this  union,  which  has  no  particular  foundation  in  nature, 
would  cease  agaia,  were  there  not  something  that  did,  as  it  were,  hold 
it  together,  and  keep  the  parts  from  scalteiing.    Though  therefore,  it 
be  the  miod  that  makes  die  collection,  it  is  the  name  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  knot  that  ties  tbem  fast  together.     What  a  vast  varied  of  dif- 
ferent ideas,  does  the  word  triumpAiu  hold  together,  and  deliver  to  ua 
as  ooe  ipeda  't  Had  this  name  been  never  made,  or  quite  lost,  we 
might  no  doubt  have  bad  descriptions  of  what  passed  in  that  solempity; 
but  jret  1  think,  that  which  holds  those  different  parts  together,  in  the 
vmtj  Qi  one  complex  idea,  is  that  very  word  annexed  to  it;  without 
which,  the  several  parts  of  that  would  no  more  be  though  to  make  one 
tbii^,  than  any  other  show,  which  having  never  been  made  but  once, 
had  never  been  united  into  one  complex  idea,  under  one  denomiuatiou. 
How  much,  therefore,  in  mixed  modes,  the  uni^  necessary  to  any 
essence  depends  on  the  mind ;  and  how  much  the  coutinuatioo  and 
filing  (rfthot  unity  depends  on  the  name  in  common  use  annexed  to  it, 
I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who  look  upcm  essences  and  spedes 
as  real  established  things  in  nature. 
'  " ,  Suitable  to  this,  we  find,  that  men,  speaking  of  mixed  modes, 
imagine  or  take  any  other  for  species  of  them,  but  such  as  are 
!t  by  name  ;  because  they  being  of  man's  making  only  in  order  to 
g,  no  such  species  are  t^n  notice  of,  or  su^fwied  to  be,  unkas 
e  be  joined  to  it,  as  the  sign  of  man's  having  combined  into  one 
men  Beveru  loose  ones ;  and  by  that  name^givii^  a  lasting  union  to  the 
parts,  which  could  otfaerwiie  cease  to  have  any,  as  soon  as  the  mind 
laid  by  that  abstract  idea,  and  ceased  actually  to  think  on  it.     ButwbMi 
a  name  is  once  annexed  to  it,  wherein  the  parts  of  that  CMoplex  idea 
have  a  settled  and  permanent  union ;  then  is  the  essence,  as  it  were, 
established,  and  the  species  looked  on  as  complete.     For  to  what  pur- 
pose should  the  memory  charge  itself  with  such  compositions,  unless  it 
were  by  abstraction  to  make  tbem  general  f  And  to  what  purpose  make 
diem  general,  unless  it  were,  that  ibey  might  have  general  names,  for 
ibe  convenience  of  discourse  and  communication  i  Thus  we  see,  that 
JulUug  a  man  with  a  sword,  or  a  hatchet,  are  looked  on  as  no  distinct 
species  «f  action  :  but  if  the  point  of  the  sword  first  enter  the  body,  it 
pasaes  for  a  distinct  species,  where  it  has  a  distinct  name,  as  in  England, 
m  wfaoae  language  it  is  called  stabbing :  but  in  another  country,  where  it 
bas  not  happened  to  be  specified  under  a  peculiar  name,  it  passes  im^ 
he  a  dietiDCt  species.     But  in  the  ^itecies  of  corporeal  substances, 
thon^  it  be  the.  mind  that  makra  tlie  nominal  essence;  yet  since  those 
ideas,  which  are  combined  in  it,  are  supposed  to  have  a  union  in 
nature,  whether  the  mind  joins  them  or  no,  therefore  those  are  looked 
osi  as  distinct  nimes,  without  any  operatiou<^  the  mind,  either  abstract- 
iog.  at  ^ving  a  name  to  that  complex  idea. 

§  18.  Fortheorigiaaliof  mixed  mode*,  V*  look  mfartlur  than  tbt 
wtmd,  uUeh  abo  lAmu  than  to  he  tlu  aorkmanth^  of  the  underttaad- 
ny.— Co«f(HimUe  also  to  what  has  bean  said  cmicerning  the  essences 
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of  the  species  of  mixed  modes,  that  the;  are  the  creaturea  of  the  under- 
standing, rather  than  the  works  of  nature :  conformable,  I  sa;,  to  dus, 
we  find,  that  their  namea  lead  our  Aougfata  to  the  mind,  and  no  farther. 
When  we  speak  of  justice,  or  gratitude,  we  frame  to  ourselves  no  ima- 
gination of  an;  thii^  existing,  which  we  would  conceive ;  but  our 
thoughts  terminate  in  the  abstract  ideas  of  those  virtues,  and  look  not 
farther;  as  they  do,  when  we  speak  of  a  horse,  or  iron,  whose  specific 
ideas  we  consider  not  as  barely  in  die  mind,  but  as  in  things  themselves, 
which  a0brd  the  original  patterns  of  those  ideas.  But  in  mixed  modea, 
at  least  the  most  considerable  parts  of  them,  which  are  moral  beings, 
we  consider  the  original  patterns  as  being  in  the  mind ;  and  to  those 
we  refer  for  the  distinguishmg  of  particular  beings  under  names.  And 
hence  I  think  it  is,  Aat  these  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes, 
are,  by  a  more  particular  name,  called  notions :  as  by  a  peculiar  ri^ 
appertaining  to  the  undentanding. 

§  13,  Their  being  made  by  the  undemanding  wUhout  pattern*, 
thttos  the  reaton  why  thei/  are  to  compounded. — Hence  likevrise  we  may 
learn,  why  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  commonly  more  com- 
pounded and  decompounded,  than  those  of  natural  substances.  Be- 
cause they  being  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding,  pursuii^  only 
ilg  own  ends,  and  the  convenience  of  expressing  in  short  those  ideas  it 
would  make  known  to  another,  it  does,  with  great  abibty,  unite  <^ten 
into  one  abstract  idea,  thii^  that  in  their  nature  have  no  coher^oce; 
and  BO  under  one  term,  buudle  t<^ther  a  great  variety  of  compounded 
and  decompounded  ideas.  Thus  the  name  of  procession,  what  a  mti 
mixture  of  independent  ideas  of  persons,  habits,  tapers,  orders,  modons, 
sounds,  does  it  contain  in  that  complex  one,  which  the  mind  of  man 
has  arbitrarily  put  together,  to  express  by  that  one  namef  Whereas  the 
complex  idea  of  the  sorts  of  substances,  are  usually  made  up  of  <mly  a 
small  number  of  simple  ones;  and  in  the  species  of  animals,  these  two, 
viz.  shape  and  voice,  commonly  make  the  whole  nominal  essence. 

§  14.  Names  of  mixed  modu  stand  alwoififor  their  real  esseneti. 
— Another  thing  we  may  observe  from  what  has  been  said,  is,  that  the 
names  of  mixed  modes  always  signify  (when  tbey  have  any  determined 
signification)  the  real  essences  of  &eir  species.  For  these  abstract  ideas, 
bong  the  workmanship  of  the  mind,  and  not  referred  to  the  real  exist- 
ence of  things,  there  is  no  supposition  of  any  thing  more  signified  by 
that  name,  but  barely  that  complex  idea  the  mind  itself  has  fbnned, 
which  is  all  it  would  have  expressed  by  it ;  and  is  that  on  which  all  the 
properties  of  the  species  depend,  and  irom  which  alone  they  all  flow  : 
and  BO  in  these,  the  real  and  nominal  essence  is  the  same ;  which  of 
what  conceniment  it  is  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  general  truth,  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

§  15.  Why  their  namei  are  generally  got  before  their  ideax. — Hiis 
also  may  shew  us  the  reason,  why  for  the  most  part  the  names  of  mixed 
modes  are  got,  before  the  ideas  diey  stand  for  are  perfectly  known. 
Because  there  being  no  species  of  these  ordinarily  taken  notice  of,  but 
what  have  names ;  and  those  swedes,  or  rather  their  essences,  bong 
abstract  complex  ideas  made  arbitrarily  by  tbe  mind,  it  is  convenient.^ 
not  necessary,  to  luww  the  names,  before  one  endeavour  to  frame  these 
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complex  ideu :  unless  a  man  will  fill  hii  head  with  s  company  of  ab- 
stract complex  ideas,  which  nthen  having  no  names  for,  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with,  but  to  la;  by,  and  forget  again.  I  confess,  (hat  in  the  be- 
^uoiogof  languages,  it  was  necessary  tu  have'the  idea,  before  one  gave 
it  the  name  :  and  so  it  is  still,  where  making  a  new  complex  idea,  one 
^so,  by  giving  it  a  new  name,  makes  a  new  word.  But  tbia  concents 
DDt  languages  made,  which  have  generally  pretty  well  provided  for  ideas, 
which  men  have  fiequeolly  occasion  to  have,  and  communicate :  and 
in  Bucli,  I  ask,  whether  it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,  that  children 
Jeam  the  names  of  mixed  modes,  before  they  have  their  ideas  i  What 
(Mie  of  a  thousand  ever  frames  the  abstract  ideas  of  glory  and  ambition, 
before  be  has  beard  the  names  of  them  ?  In  simple  ideas  and  sub- 
■tances,  I  grant  it  is  otherwise ;  which  being  such  ideas  as  have  a  real 
existence  and  union  in  nature,  the  ideas  and  namas  are  got  one  before 
the  other,  as  it  happens. 

§  16.  Retuonofnuf  beiiig  so  large  on  this  subject. — Whst  has  been 
said  here  of  mixed  modes,  is,  with  very  little  difference,  apphcable  alap 
to  relations ;  which,  since  every  man  himself  may  observe,  I  may  spare 
myself  the  pains  to  enlarge  on  :  especially,  since  what  I  have  here  said 
conceining  words  in  this  third  book,  will  possibly  be  thought  by  some 
to  be  much  more  than  what  so  slight  a  subject  required.  1  allow,  it 
mi^t  be  brought  into  a  narrower  compass  ;  but  1  was  willing  to  stay 
my  reader  on  an  argmnent  that  appears  to  me  new,  and  a  little  out  of 
the  way  (I  am  sure  it  ia  one  I  thought  not  of,  when  I  began  to  write) ; 
that  by  searching  it  to  the  bottom,  and  turiiiug  it  on  every  side,  some 
part  or  other  might  meet  with  every  one's  thou^ts,  and  give  occasion 
to  the  moat  averse,  or  Diligent,  to  reflect  oB  a  general  miscarriage  ; 
which,  thou|^  of  great  consequence,  ia  little  taken  notice  of.  When  it 
is  considered,  what  a  pudder  is  made  about  essences,  and  bow  much 
all  sorts  of  knowledge,  discourse,  and  conversation,  are  pestered  and 
disordered  by  the  careless  and  confused  use  and  applicatioa  of  words, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  diougbt  worth  while  thoroughly  to  lay  it  open.  And 
I  shall  be  pardoned  if  1  have  dwelt  long  on  an  argument  which,  I 
think,  therefore,  needs  to  be  inculcated ;  because  the  faults  men  are 
usually  guilty  of  in  this  kind,  are  not  only  the  greatest  hinderances  of 
true  knowledge ;  but  are  so  well  thought  of,  as  to  pass  for  it.  Meo 
irouid  often  see  what  a  small  pittance  of  reason  and  truth,  or  possibly 
none  at  all,  is  mixed  with  those  huffing  opinions  they  are  swelled  with ; 
if  they  would  but  look  beyond  fashionable  sounds,  and  observe  what 
ideas  are,  or  are  not,  comprehended  under  those  words,  with  which 
they  are  so  armed  at  all  points,  and  with  which  they  so  confidently  Iqr 
about  them.  I  shall  imagine  I  have  dune  some  service  to  truth,  peace, 
and  learning,  if,  by  an  enlargement  on  this  subfect,  1  can  make  men 
reSect  on  their  own  use  of  language ;  and  give  them  reason  to  suspect, 
that  since  it  is  frequent  for  others,  it  may  also  be  possible  for  Ihem,  to 
have  sometimes  very  good  and  approved  words  in  their  mouths,  and 
writings,  with  very  uncertain,  little,  or  no  signification.  And,  therefare, 
it  ia  not  unreasonable  for  them  to  be  wary  herein  themselves,  and  not  to 
beunwilliog  tofaave  them  examined  by  others.  With  this  design,  there- 
fore, I  shall  go  on  with  what  i  have  farther  to  say,  conceroiDg  this  matter^ 
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OF  THE  NAUBS  Of  SUBSTANCES. 
1 1.  T/ueommonnametofmbttancaaandforiortsj — ^llieconuiK» 
nameB  of  aubalancefl,  u  well  as  other  general  terms,  stand  for  sorttf; 
vhich  is  nothing  else  but  the  being  made  signs  of  such  compies  ideas, 
wherein  several  particular  subotances  do,  or  might,  agree,  by  virtue  of 
which,  they  are  capable  of  being  comprehended  in  one  cominoo  con- 
ception, aiid  signified  by  one  name.  I  say,  do  or  might  agree :  f<w 
though  there  be  but  one  sun  existing  in  the  world,  yet  the  idea  of  it 
being  abstracted,  so  diat  more  subatances  (if  there  were  several)  might 
each  agree  in  it ;  it  is  as  much  a  sort,  as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as 
there  are  stars.  They  want  not  their  reasons,  who  think  th««  are,  and 
that  each  fixed  star  would  answer  the  idea  the  name  sun  stands  for,  to 
one  who  was  placed  in  a  due  distance ;  which,  by  the  way,  may  ^w 
us  how  much  the  sorts,  or,  if  you  please,  genera  and  tpeciet  of  thii^ 
(for  those  Latin  terms  signify  to  me  no  more  than  the  English  word 
aprt),  depend  on  such  collections  of  ideas  as  men  have  made  i  and  not 
on  the  real  nature  of  things  :  since  it  ia  not  impossible,  but  that,  in  pro- 
pnety  of  speech,  that  might  be  a  sun  to  one,  which  is  a  star  to  anodter. 
§  2.  The  estence  of  each  sort  is  the  abstract  idea. — ^Tfae  measure  and 
boundary  of  each  sort,  or  species,  whereby  it  is  constituted  that  parti- 
cular sort,  and  distinguished  from  others,  is  that  we  call  its  essence, 
which  is  nothing  but  that  abstract  idea  to  which  the  name  is  annexed : 
so  that  every  thing  contained  in  that  idea  is  essential  to  that  sort.  This, 
though  it  be  all  the  essence  of  natural  substances  that  we  know,  or  by 
which  we  distingui^  them  into  sorts;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar  name, 
the  nominal  essence,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  real  constitulioa  of  sub- 
stances, upon  which  depends  this  nominal  essence,  and  all  the  proper- 
ties of  that  sort,  which,  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  may  be  called  the 
real  essence  :  v.  g.  the  nominal  essence  of  gold,  is  that  complex  idea 
the  word  gold  stands  for,  let  it  be,  for  instance,  a  body  yellow,  of  a 
certain  weight,  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed.  But  the  real  essence,  it 
the  constitution  of  the  insensible  parts  of  that  body,  on  which  those  qua- 
lities, and  all  the  other  proper^eg  of  gold,  depend.  How  fartheaetwo 
are  different,  though  they  are  both  called  essence,  is  obvious,  at  first 
^ht,  to  discover. 

^  S.  The  nominal  and  real  essence  different, — For  though,  perhaps, 
voluntary  motion,  with  sense  and  reason,  joined  to  a  body  of  a  certain 
shape,  be  the  complex  idea  to  which  I,  and  others,  annex  the  name 
man ;  and  so  be  the  nominal  essence  of  the  species  so  called ;  yet  no- 
body will  say,  that  that  complex  idea  is  the  real  essence  and  source  of 
•11  dioM  openlioiu,  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  individual  of  that  sort. 
The  foundation  of  all  those  qualities,  which  are  the  ingredients  of  our 
complex  idea,  is  something  quite  different :  and  had  we  such  a  knoW' 
iedge  of  that  constitution  of  man,  from  w^ii*^  his  faculties  of  movitq[, 
•ensatioa,  mtd  reasoning,  and  other  powers  flow,  and  on  which  his  so 
regular  ahape  depends,  as  it  is  possible  angels  have,  and  it  is  certain  lui 
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Maker  hu,  we  riiould  hare  aquite  other  idea cf  his etMoce,  tbanvliat 
BOW  is  contained  in  our  definition  <^  that  species,  be  it  what  it  will : 
and  oar  idea  of  any  indindoal  man  woiUd  be  as  fiir  different  from  what 
it  ia  now,  as  is  his  who  knows  all  the  springs  and  wheels,  and  other 
eoDtrivances  within,  of  the  hmous  clock  at  Slrasbur^,  from  that  which 
a  gazmg  countryman  has  of  it,  who  barely  sees  the  motion  of  the  hand, 
and  hears  the  dock  strike,  and  obaerrea  only  some  of  the  outwwd  ap< 
pearances. 

§  4.  Not/atig  asential  to  individuals. — That  essences,  in  the  ordi- 
nary nse  of  the  word,  relates  to  sorta,  and  that  it  is  considered  in  parti- 
cular beings  do  farther  than,  as  ^ey  are  ranked  into  sorts,  appears  from 
hence ;  tfiat  take  but  away  the  abstract  ideas,  by  which  we  sort  indin- 
duals,  and  rank  them  under  common  names,  and  then  the  thought  of 
any  thing  essential  to  anyof  them,  inslandy  vanbbes:  we  have  no  notion 
^the  one,  without  the  other;  which  plunly  shews  their  relation.  It 
is  necessary  for  me  to  be  as  I  am ;  God  and  nature  has  made  me  so ; 
hot  there  is  nothing  I  have  is  essential  to  me.  An  accident,  or  disease, 
may  very  much  alter  my  colour,  or  shape ;  a  fever,  or  fait,  may  t^e 
away  my  reason,  or  memory,  or  both ;  and  an  apoplexy,  leave  neither 
sense  nor  understanding,  no,  nor  life.  Other  creatures  of  my  shape 
may  be  made  with  more  and  better,  and  fewer  and  worse,  faculties  than 
I  have ;  and  others  may  have  reas<Hi  and  sense  in  a  shape  and  body  vety 
different  from  mine.  Neither  of  these  are  essential  to  the  one,  or  the 
other,  or  to  any  individual  whatsoever,  till  the  mind  refers  it  to  some  sort 
or  spedes  of  things;  and  then  presently,  according  to  the  abstract  idea 
•f  that  sort,  something  is  found  essential.  Let  any  one  examine  his 
owB  thoughts,  and  he  will  find,  that  as  soon  as  he  supposes  or  speaks 
of  essentid,  the  consideration  of  some  species,  or  the  complex  idea  sig- 
nified by  some  general  name,  comes  into  his  mind ;  and  it  is  in  refi^ 
Knee  to  that,  &at  this  or  that  quality  is  sud  to  be  essential.  So  that 
^  it  be  asked,  whether  it  be  essential  to  me,  or  any  other  particular  cor^ 
poreal  being,  to  have  reason  i  I  say  no ;  no  more  than  it  is  essential 
to  this  white  thing  I  write  on,  to  have  words  in  it.  But  if  that  parti- 
cular being  be  to  be  counted  of  the  sort  man,  and  to  have  the  name 
man  given  it,  then  reason  is  essential  to  it,  supposing  reason  to  be  a  part 
of  the  complex  idea  the  name  man  stands  for :  as  it  is  essential  to  this 
thing  I  write  on  to  contain  words,  if  I  will  give  it  the  name  treatise,  and 
rank  it  under  that  species.  So  that  essential,  and  not  essential,  relate 
only  to  onr  abstract  ideas,  and  the  names  annexed  to  them ;  which 
amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  whatever  particular  thing  has  not  in 
it  those  qualities,  which  are  contained  in  the  abstract  ideas,  which  any 
generul  terms  stand  for,  cannot  be  ranked  under  that  species,  nor  he 
called  by  that  name,  since  that  abstract  idea  is  the  very  essence  of  that 
species. 

^  5.  Thus,  if  the  idea  of  body,  widi  some  people,  be  bare  extension' 
or  space,  then  solidity  is  not  essential  to  body ;  if  others  make  the  idea 
Id  which  they  give  die  name  body,  to  be  solidity  and  extension,  then 
«>lidity  is  essential  to  body.  That,  dierefore,  and  that  alone,  is  consi- 
dered as  essential,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  of 
a  sort  itiDds  for,  widiout  iriiicfa,  no  particular  thing  can  be  reckoned  of 
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that  Bort,  nor  be  entitled  to  that  name.  Should  there  be  found  &  parcel 
of  matter  dmt  had  all  the  other  f)ualities  that  are  in  iron,  but  wanted 
obedience  to  the  loadstone ;  and  would  neither  be  drawn  by  it,  nor  r»- 
ceive  direction  from  it,  would  any  one  question  whether  it  wanted  any 
thing  essential  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  ask,  whedier  a  thing  really  ex- 
isting, wanted  any  thing  essential  to  it?  Or  could  it  be  demanded, 
whether  this  made  an  essential  or  specific  difference,  or  no;  since  we 
have  no  other  measure  of  essential  or  specific,  but  our  abstract  ideal  i 
And  to  talk  of  specific  diilereaces  in  nature,  without  reference  ts  ge- 
neral ideas  and  names,  is  to  talk  unintelligibly.  For  I  would  tak  mj 
one,  what  is  sufficient  to  make  an  essential  difiereuce  in  nature,  between 
any  two  particular  beings,  without  any  regard  had  to  some  abstract  idea, 
which  is  looked  npon  as  the  essence  and  standard  of  a  species  i  All 
such  patterns  and  stsndards,  being  quite  laid  aside,  particular  being* 
considered  barely  in  tfaemaelvea,  will  be  found  to  have  all  tiieir  qualitie» 
equally  essential ;  and  every  thing,  in  each  individual,  will  be  essential 
to  it,  or,  which  is  more,  nodiing  at  all.  For  though  it  may  be  reaBon- 
ablc  to  ask,  whedier  obeying  die  magnet,  be  essential  to  iron  i  yet,  X 
diink,  it  is  very  improper  and  insignificant  to  ask,  whether  it  be  esaentiri 
to  the  particular  parcel  of  matter  I  cut  my  pen  with,  without  consid«i«- 
ing.it  under  the  name  iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certain  species?  And  if, 
as  has  been  said,  ourabstract  ideas,  which  have  names  annexed  to  dien, 
are  the  boundaries  (^species,  nothing  can  he  essential  but  what  ia  con- 
tained in  those  ideas. 

§  (>.  It  is  true,  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  essence,  dBtioet  in  sofr' 
itancea,  from  those  abstract  ideas  of  them,  vihich  I  call  their  nominal' 
essence.  By  this  real  essence,  I  mean,  diat  real  constitution  of  sof 
thing,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  those  properties  that  ere  combined 
in,  ^d  are  constantly  found  to  co-exist  with,  the  nominal  essence ;  that 
particular  constitution  which  every  thing  has  within  itself,  without  aaj 
relation  to  any  thing  without  it.  But  essence,  even  in  diis  sense,  relates 
to  a  sort,  and  supposes  a  species :  for  being  that  real  constituti<m  on 
which  the  properties  depend,  it  necessarily  supposes  a  sort  of  things, 
properties  belonging  only  to  species,  and  not  to  individuals ;  v.g.  nip- 
posing  the  nominal  essence  of  gold,  to  be  body  of  such  a  peculiar  colour 
and  weight,  with  malleability  and  fusibility,  the  real  essence  is  diat  cod> 
stitution  of  the  parts  of  matter  on  which  these  quaUties,  and  their  union, 
depend ;  and  is  also  the  foundation  of  its  solubility  in  aqua  regia,  and 
other  properties  accompanying  that  complex  idea.  Here  are  essencea 
and  properties,  but  all  upon  supposition  of  a  sort,  or  general  abstract 
idea,  which  is  considered  as  immutable :  but  there  is  no  individual  par- 
cel of  matter,  to  which  any  of  these  qualities  are  so  annexed,  as  to  be 
essential  to  it,  or  inseparable  from  it  Iixleed  as  to  the  real  essencea 
of  substances,  we  only  suppose  their  being,  without  precisely  knowing 
what  they  are :  but  that  which  annexes  them  still  to  the  species,  is  tfae 
nominal  essence,  of  which  they  are  the  supposed  foundation  and  cause. 

§  7.  The  nominal  esience  boundi  the  species. — The  next  tfaiiq;  to  be 
considered  u,  by  whidi  of  those  essences  it  is,  that  substances  are  deter- 
mined into  sorts,  or  species ;  and  that,  it  is  evident,  is  by  the  nominal 
essence.     For  it  ia  that  alone,  that  the  name,  wliicfa  is  the  maA  of  die 
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aort,  nigoifiea.  It  is  impoaeible,  dierefore,  that  any  thing  should  defer- 
mine  the  sorts  of  things,  which  we  rank  under  general  names,  but  that 
idea,  which  that  name  is  deiigned  as  a  mark  for ;  which  is  that,  as  has 
been  shewn,  which  we  call  nominal  essence.  Why  do  we  say,  this  is  a 
hofse,  and  that  a  mule;  this  is  an  animal,  that  an  herb?  How  comes 
an;  pBiticular  thing  to  be  of  this  or  that  sort,  but  because  it  has  that 
noDunal  essence,  or,  which  is  all  one,  agrees  to  that  abstract  idea,  diat 
name  is  aoneKed  to  i  And  I  desire  any  one  but  to  reflect  on  his  own 
thoughts,  when  he  bears  or  speaks  any  of  those,  or  odier  names  of  sub- 
stances, to  know  vAat  sort  of  esseaces  they  stand  for. 

^  8.  And  that  tbe  species  of  things  to  as,  are  nothing  but  the  ranking 
them  under  distinct  names,  according  to  the  complex  ideas  in  ui,  and 
not  according  to  precise,  distinct,  real  essences  in  them,  is  plain  from 
hence,  that  we  find  many  of  die  individuals  that  are  ranked  into  one 
sort,  called  by  one  common  name,  and  so  received  as  being  of  one  spe- 
cies, have  yet  qualities  depending  on  their  real  constitutions,  as  far  dif- 
ferent one  firom  another,  as  from  others,  from  which  they  are  accounted 
to  diflfer  specifically.  This,  as  it  is  easy  to  be  observed  by  all  who 
have  to  do  with  natural  bodies ;  so  chemists  especially  are  often,  by 
■ad  experience,  convinced  of  it,  when  they  sometimes  in  vain  seek  for 
the  same  qualities  in  one  parcel  of  sulphur,  antimony,  or  vitriol,  which 
they  have  fouod  in  others.  For  though  they  are  bodies  of  the  same 
species,  having  the  same  nominal  essence,  under  the  same  name;  yet 
do  they  often,  upon  severe  ways  of  examitiBtion,  betray  qualities  so  dif- 
ferent one  from  another,  as  to  frustrate  the  eipectation  and  labour  of 
very  wary  chemists.  But  if  things  were  disiinguished  into  species, 
according  to  their  real  essences,  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  find  diffe- 
rent properties  in  any  two  individual  substances  of  the  same  species,  as 
it  is  to  find  different  properties  in  two  circles,  or  two  ei^uilateral  trian- 
gles. Tliat  is  properly  the  essence  to  us,  which  delermmes  every  par- 
ticular to  this  or  diat  clauit ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  this  or  that 
general  name  :  and  what  can  Uiat  be  else,  but  that  abstract  idea  to 
which  that  name  is  annexed  ?  And  so  has,  in  truth,  a  reference,  not 
so  much  to  the  being  of  particular  things,  as  to  their  general  denomi- 


$  9.  Not  the  real  estence,  vhich  *w  know  not. — Norindeed  can  we 
nmk  aud  sort  things,  and  consequently  (which  is  the  end  of  sorting)  de- 
nomioate  them  by  their  real  essences,  because  we  know  them  not.  Oui 
Acuities  carry  us  no  farther  towards  the  knowledge  and  distinction  of 
substances,  than  a  collection  of  those  sensible  ideas,  which  we  observe 
in  them ;  which  however  made  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  exact- 
ness we  are  capable  of,  yet  is  more  remote  from  the  true  internal  con- 
stitution, from  which  those  qualities  flow,  than,  as  I  said,  a  country- 
man's idea  is  fromtheinwardcontrivanceof  that  famous  clodc  at  Strat- 
burgh,  whereof  he  only  sees  die  outward  figure  and  mottons.  Inhere 
is  not  so  contemptible  a  plant  or  animal,  that  does  not  confound  die 
most  enlarged  understandmg.  Though  the  ^niiUar  use  of  things  abont 
US,  take  off  our  wonder,  yet  it  cures  not  our  ignorance.  Wheo  we 
come  to  esamine  the  stones  we  tread  on,  or  the  iron  we  daily  handle, 
.we  presently  find  we  know  not  their  make ;  and  can  ^ve  no  reason  o£ 
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the  different  qualities  we  find  in  tliem.  It  is  evideBt,  die  ii 
stitutioa,  wbowHi  their  propertiea  depend,  ii  unknown  to  ua.  For  to 
go  no  farther  than  ^  groeaest  end  moet  obvioui  we  can  imagtno 
amongtt  tfaem,  what  ia  thai  texture  of  parts,  that  real  eseence,  dwt 
makei  lead  and  antimony  fusible ;  wood  aitd  straws  not?  What  makes 
lead  and  iron  malleable;  antimony  and  stones  not?  ^d  yet  how 
infinitely  these  cMne  short  of  the  fine  contrivances,  and  uncooceiraUe 
real  essences  of  plants  or  animals,  every  one  knows.  The  workman- 
ship of  the  all-wise  and  powerful  God,  in  the  great  fabric  of  tfae  un- 
verse,  and  every  part  Uiereof,  forther  exceeds  the  capacity  and  con- 
prrinnaion  of  the  most  inquisitive  and  intelligent  man,  than  the  best 
contrivance  of  the  most  ingenious  man,  doth  the  conceptions  of  the  most 
igncffant  of  rational  creatures.  Therefore,  we  in  vain  pretrnd  to  range 
things  into  sorts,  and  dispose  them  into  certain  classes,  under  names, 
by  their  real  essences,  that  are  so  far  from  our  discovery  or  comprehei>- 
sion.  A  blind  man  may  as  soon  sort  things  by  their  colours ;  and  he 
that  has  lost  his  smell,  as  well  distinguish  a  lily  and  a  rose  by  their  odours, 
as  by  those  internal  constitutions  which  he  knows  not.  He  that  thinks  be 
can  distinguish  sheep  and  goats  by  their  real  essences,  that  are  unknomi 
to  him,  may  be  pleased  to  try  his  skill  in  those  species,  called  ca^iowaxy, 
and  querechinchio ;  and  by  (heir  internal  real  essences,  determine  the 
boundaries  of  those  species,  without  knowing  the  complex  idea  of  sen- 
sible qualities,  that  each  of  those  names  stand  for,  in  the  countries  where 
dwse  animals  are  to  be  found. 

^  10.  Not  tubstanlialjorms,  lokiehwe  know  less. — Those  tberdmv 
who  have  been  taught,  that  the  several  species  of  substances  had  their 
distinct,  internal,  substantial  forms ;  and  that  it  was  those  forms  whidi 
made  the  distinction  of  substances  into  their  true  specits  and  genera, 
were  led  yet  farther  out  of  the  way,  by  having  their  minds  set  np<Hi 
fruitless  inquiries  after  substantial  forms,  wholly  unintelligible,  and 
whereof  we  have  scarce  so  much  as  any  obscure  or  confused  conceptton 
in  general. 

^11.  That  tht  nominal  essence  is  that  vohertlnf  we  diuiiieuitA  sp^ 
cies,/artker  evident  from  spirits. — lliatouFtanking  and  cUstinguishing 
natural  substances  into  species,  consists  in  the  nominal  essences  the 
mind  makes,  and  not  in  the  real  essences  to  be  found  in  tiie  things  tfaem~ 
selves,  is  farther  evident  firom  our  ideas  of  spirits.  For  the  mind  get- 
ting, only  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations,  tliose  simple  ideas  which 
it  attributeB  to  spirits,  it  hath,  or  can  have,  no  other  notion  <tf  spirit,  but 
by  attributii^  all  those  operations  it  finds  in  itself,  to  a  sort  of  beings, 
without  consideration  of  matter.  And  even  the  most  advanced  notios 
we  have  of  God  b  but  attributing  the  same  simple  ideas  which  we  have 
got  from  reflectioa  on  what  we  find  in  ourselves,  and  which  we  conceive 
to  have  more  perfecti<m  in  them,  than  would  be  in  their  absence,  attri- 
buting, I  say,  those  simple  ideas  to  him  in  an  unlimited  degree.  Thai 
having  got  from  r^ecting  oo  ourselves,  die  idea  of  existence,  know- 
ledge, power,  and  pleasure,  each  of  which  we  find  it  better  to  have  than 
to  want ;  and  the  more  we  have  of  each,  die  hetter ;  joining  all  these 
t<^ether,  with  infinity  to  each  of  than,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  an 
eternal,  cminiscient,  omnipotent,  infinitely  wise,  and  happy  Being. 
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And  tlioi^h  we  ire  told,  diat  diere  are  diflbrent  specieB  of  ahgeb ; 
jflt  we  know  Dot  how  to  fnune  distinct  specific  ideas  (^  tbem ;  not  out 
of  my  conceit,  that  the  eiistence  of  more  species  than  one  of  spirits, 
b  iBipoBsible :  but  because  bsfing  no  more  simple  ideas  (nor  being 
able  to  frune  more)  applicable  to«ncfa  beings,  but  only  those  few  taken 
firom  ourselves,  and  trom  the  actions  of  ourown  minds  in  thinkii^,  and 
being  ddigfated,  and  moving  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  we  can 
no  otherwise  distingui^  in  oar  conceptions  die  Bereral  species  of 
spirits,  cHie  frtMn  another,  but  by  attributing  Uiose  operations  and 
powere,  we  find  in  ourselves,  to  them  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree ;  and 
so  have  no  very  distinct  specific  ideas  of  spirits,  except  only  of  God,  to 
witom  we  attribute  both  duration,  and  all  tb<Me  other  id^s  with  iofi- 
niiy;  to  the  other  spirits,  with  limitation:  nor,  as  I  humbly  conceive, 
do  we,  between  God  and  diem  in  our  ideas,  put  any -difference  by  wy 
number  of  ample  ideas,  which  we  have  (rf  one,  and  not  of  the  other,  but 
only  that  of  ionnity.  All  the  particular  ideas  of  existence,  knowledge, 
will,  power,  and  motion,  &c.  being  ideas  derived  from  the  operatiMU 
of  our  minds,  we  attribute  all  of  them  to  all  sorts  of  spirits,  widi  the 
difference  only  of  degrees,  to  the  utmost  we  can  imagine,  even  infini^, 
when  we  would  frame,  as  well  as  we  can,  an  idea  of  the  first  Being ; 
who  yet,  it  is  certain,  is  ii^nitely  more  remote  in  the  real  excellency  of 
hit  natnre,  fiom  the  highest  and  moat  peifiect  of  all  created  tieings,  than 
tbe  greatest  man,  nay,  purest  sera]^,  is  fyan  the  moat  contemptible 
part  of  matter ;  and  consequently  must  infinitely  exceed  what  our  nar- 
row uoderataDdiags  can  conceive  of  him. 

^  12.  Whereof  there  are  probably  mtmberktt  tpecies.' — It  is  not 
impossible  to  conceive,  nor  repugnant  to  reason,  tbat  there  may  be  many 
species  of  spirits,  as  mudi  separated  and  diversified  one  from  another, 
by  distinct  properties,  whereof  we  have  no  ideas,  as  the  speoes  oS  sen- 
sible things  are  distinguished  one  from  another,  by  qualities,  which  we 
know,  and  observe  in  d>em.  That  there  should  fa«  more  species  of 
intelligent  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  oi  senaibie  and  mateiial 
below  us,  is  probable  to  me  fix>m  hence,  that  in  all  die  viMble  corporeal 
work),  we  see  nochasmsorgaps.  All  quite  down  from  us,  the  descent 
is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  contmued  series  of  tilings,  that  in  each  remove 
difier  very  Utde  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fishes  that  bam  wings, 
and  ue  not  strangers  to  tbe  airy  region :  and  there  are  some  birds,  that 
are  inbatutants  of  die  water,  vriiOse  blood  is  cold  as  fisfaea,  and  their 
6eali  so  like  in  taste,  diat  tbe  •cmpulons  are  allowed  them  on  fisb-daya. 
There  are  animals  so  near  of  kin  both  to  iHrds  wtd  beasts,  that  they  art 
in  die  middle  between  both ;  amphibious  animab  link  tbe  terrestrial 
and  aquatic  togedier ;  seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and  pmpoises  have 
tbe  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  h<^,  not  to  mention  what  is  confi- 
dently reported  of  mermaids,  or  seamen.  Thcfe  ore  some  brutes,  tbat 
seem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and  reason,  as  some  diat  are  called 
men :  and  tbe  animal  and  vegetable  kii^doais  are  so  nearly  joined,  diat 
if  you  will  take  tbe  lowest  of  one,  and  ihe  highest  of  the  other,  diere 
will  scarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference  b^ween  tbem ;  and  so  on, 
till. we  cmne  to  the  lowest  and  the  most  inorganical  parts  of  matter,  we 
shall  find  everywhere,  that  the  several  spedes  are  linked  together,  and 
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SSu  but  in  almost  iiueiisible  degnea.  AM  when  we  conskler  ihe 
infinite  power  and  wiBdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think,  that 
it  ia  suitable  to  the  magnificent  hannon;  of  the  universe,  and  the  great 
design  and  infinite  goodoess  of  the  architect,  that  the  species  of  crea- 
tures ^ould  also,  by  gende  degrees,  ascend  upward  from  us,  toward 
his  infinite  peifection,  as  we  see  they  gradually  descend  from  ua  down- 
wards ;  which,  if  it  be  probable,  we  have  reasou  then  to  be  persuaded, 
diat  there  are  far  more  species  of  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are 
beneath ;  we  being  in  degrees  of  perfection,  much  more  remote  iram 
the  infinite  being  of  God,  than  we  are  trom  the  lowest  state  of  beii^, 
and  that  which  approadies  nearest  to  nothing.  And  yet  of  all  those 
distinct  species,  for  the  reasons  above  said,  we  have  no  clear  distinct 
ideas. 

J  IS.  TAe  nwninal  euence,  that  of  the  ^>ecia,  proved  Jrom  voter 
ice. — But  to  return  to  the  species  of  corporesl  substances.  If  I 
should  ask  any  one  whether  ice  and  waler  were  two  distinct  »>ecies  of 
things,  I  doubt  not  but  that  I  should  be  answered  in  the  amrmative; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  he  that  says,  that  they  are  two  distinct 
species,  is  in  the  right.  But  if  an  Englishman,  bred  in  Jamaica,  who, 
perhaps  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  ice,  coming  into  England  in  the 
winter,  find  the  water  he  puts  in  his  bason  at  night,  in  a  great  part  frozen 
ia  the  morning,  and  not  knowing  any  pecufiar  name  it  had,  should  call 
it  hardened  water;  I  ask,  whether  this  would  be  a  new  species  to 
him,  difierent  from  water?  And,  I  think,  it  would  be  answered  here, 
it  would  not  be  to  him  a  new  species,  no  more  than  congealed  jelly, 
when  it  is  cold,  is  a  distinct  species  from  tbe  same  jelly,  fluid  and 
warm ;  or  than  liquid  gold,  in  the  furnace,  is  a  distinct  species  from 
bard  gold,  in  the  hands  of  a  workman.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  is  plain, 
that  our  distinct  species  are  nothing  but  distinct  complex  ideas,  with 
distinct  names  annexed  to  them.  It  is  true,  every  substance  th^ 
exists,  has  its  pecuUar  constitution,  whereon  depend  those  sensible  qua- 
lities  and  powers  we  observe  in  it ;  but  the  ranking  of  things  into  species, 
which  is  nothing  but  sorting  them  under  several  titles,  is  done  by  ua, 
accinrding  to  the  ideas  thai  we  have  of  them ;  which  though  su£Scieut 
to  distinguish  them  by  names ;  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  discourse  <^ 
diem,  when  we  have  them  not  present  before  us ;  yet,  if  we  suppose  it 
to  be  done  by  their  real  internal  constitutions,  and  that  flings  existii^ 
are  distingui^ed  by  nature  into  species,  by  real  essences,  according 
as  we  distingiush  them  into  species  by  names,  we  shall  be  liable  to  great 
mistakes. 

^  14.  Difftadtiaagau^  a  certain  number  of  real  enenees. — Todis- 
titigui^  substantial  beings  into  species,  accoiding  to  the  usual  supp<^ 
etiion  that  there  are  certam  precise  essences  or  forms  of  things,  whereby 
all  the  individuals  existing,  are,  by  nature,  distinguished  into  species, 
these  things  are  necessaty. 

§  15.  flirsf.  To  be  assured,  that  nature,  in  the  production  of  things, 
always  designs  them  to  partake  of  certam  regulated  established  essences, 
which  are  to  be  the  models  of  all  things  to  be  produced,  "Dus,  in 
that  crude  sense,  it  is  usually  proposed  would  need  some  better  eqiU- 
catifMi,  before  it  can  fully  be  assented  to. 

'.^-'"'K'^ 
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§  1 6.  Seeoadfy,  It  would  be  necewai;  to  know,  whether  nature 
alway  attaiiu  that  essence  it  designs  in  the  production  of  things.  The 
irregular  and  mmutrous  births,  diat  in  d»en  sorts  of  aninials  have 
been  obsened,  will  always  give  la  re&sou  to  doubt  of  one,  or  both,  of 
these. 

^  17-  Thirdfy,  It  ought  to  be  detenniaed,  whether  those  we  call 
moosters,  be  n»lly  a  distinct  species,  according  to  the  scholastic  no- 
tion <d  the  word  species ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  every  thing  that  exists, 
has  its  particular  constitution;  and  yet  we  find,  that  some  of  these 
noostrous  productions  have  few  or  none  of  those  qualities,  which  are 
supposed  to  result  from,  and  accompany,  the  essence  of  (hat  species, 
from  whence  they  derive  their  originals,  and  to  which,  hv  their  descent, 
they  seem  to  belong. 

^  18.  Ourtmminal  e$senca  of  3ubttancei,not  ptrfect  col/tetiotis  of 
propertiet. — Ftmrthiy,  The  reu  essences  of  ihofle  things,  M'hich  we 
distinguish  into  species,  and,  as  so  distinguished,  we  name,  ought  to  be 
knovni ;  i.  e.  we  ought  to  have  ideas  of  them.  But  since  we  are  igno^ 
nnt  in  these  four  points,  the  supposed  real  essences  of  things  stand  us 
not  in  stead  for  the  distinguishing  substances  into  species. 

I  19.  Fifthly,  The  only  ima^nable  help  in  this  case  would  be,  that 
banng  fnmed  perfect  complex  ideas  of  the  properties  of  ihinp,  flow^ 
ii^  from  their  different  r«il  essences,  we  should  thereby  distiagutsh 
tbem  into  species.  But  neither  can  diis  be  done;  for  being  ignorant 
of  the  real  essence  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  know  all  those  properties 
that  flow  from  it,  and  are  so  annexed  to  it,  that  any  one  of  Aem  being 
away,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  that  essence  is  not  there,  and  so 
the  thing  is  not  of  that  species.  We  can  never  know  what  are  the  pre- 
cise number  oi  properties  depmding  on  die  real  essence  of  gold,  any 
one  of  which  failing,  the  real  essence  of  gold,  and  consequently  gold, 
would  not  be  there,  unless  we  knew  the  real  essence  of  gold,  itself,  and 
by  that  detennined  that  species.  By  the  word  gold  hfwe,  I  must  be 
nndeiatood  to  design  a  particular  piece  of  matter ;  v,  g.  the  last  guinea 
that  was  coined.  For  if  it  should  stand  here  in  its  ordinary  lignifica- 
titHi  for  that  complex  idea  which  I,  <x  any  one  else,  call  gold ;  i.  e.  for 
tbe  nominal  essence  oS  g(4d,  it  would  be  jai^n ;  so  hard  is  it  to  shew 
die  various  meaning  and  imperfection  of  wMds,  when  we  have  nothing 
^se  but  words  to  do  it  by. 

§  80.  By  mil  which  it  is  clear,  that  our  distinguishing  substances  into 
kpedes  by  names,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real  essences ;  nor  can 
we  pretnid  to  range  and  determine  them  exactly  into  species,  accord- 
ing to  mtemat  essenbal  diffisrences. 

\H.  But  ioch a  collection  at  our  name  ttandafor. — But  unce  as 
fan  been  remarked,  we  have  need  of  general  won»,  though  we  know 
not  the  real  essences  of  things;  all  we  can  do,  is  to  collect  such  a  num- 
ber of  simple  ideas,  u,  by  eiaminatJoo.  we  find  to  be  united  ttwether 
in  things  exitting,  and  Iberet^  to  make  one  complex  idea.  Which, 
plough  it  be  not  the  real  essence  of  any  substance  diat  exists,  is  yet  die 
specific  essence  to  which  oar  name  belongs,  and  is  convertible  widi  it; 
by  which  we  mmy,  wX  least,  tiy  the  tiudi  of  these  nominal  essences.  Fra" 
cum^,  tbeHre  be  that  si^,  that  dn  essoice  of  body  is  extension ;  if  it 
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be  so,  we  can  never  mistuke  in  putting  ibe  essence  of  any  diii^  for  die 
thing  itself.  Let  us  then,  in  discourse,  put  extension  for  body;  and 
when  we  would  say,  that  body  moves,  let  us  say  that  extension  moves, 
and  see  how  ill  it  will  look.  He  that  should  say,  that  one  extension  by 
impulse  moves  another  extension,  would,  by  the  bare  expression,  suffi- 
ciently shew  the  absurdity  of  such  a  notion.  The  essence  of  any  thing 
in  respect  of  us,  is  the  whole  complex  idea,  comprehended  and  marked 
by  that  name ;  and  in  substances,  besides  the  several  distinct  simple 
ideas  that  make  them  up,  the  confused  one  of  substance,  or  of  an  un- 
known support  and  cause  of  their  union,  is  always  a  part;  and,  there- 
fore, the  essence  of  body  is  not  bare  exteiuiou,  but  an  extended  solid 
thing :  and  so  to  say,  an  extended  solid  thing  moves,  or  impels  another, 
is  all  one,  and  as  intelligible,  as  to  say,  body  moves,  or  impels.  Like- 
wise, to  say,  that  a  rational  animal  is  capable  of  conversation,  is  all  one, 
aa  to  say,  a  man.  But  no  one  will  say  that  rationality  is  capable  of 
conversation,  because  it  makes  not  the  whole  essence  to  which  we  give 
the  name  man. 

§  22.  Our  abstract  t'deas  are  to  us  the  measure  ofsvecia:  irutanee 
in  that  of  man. — There  are  creatures  in  the  world,  mat  have  shapes 
like  ours,  but  are  hairy,  and  want  language  and  reason.  There  we 
naturals  amongst  us,  that  have  perfectly  our  shape,  but  want  reaaoD, 
and  some  of  them  language  loo.  There  are  creatures,  as  it  is  said  (tit 
fidet  penes  authorem,  but  there  appears  no  contradiction  that  mxK 
should  be  such),  that  with  language  and  reason,  and  a  shape  in  other 
things  agreeing  with  ours,  have  hairy  tails;  others,  where  the  males 
bave  no  beards,  and  others  where  the  females  have.  If  it  be  aslced, 
whether  these  be  all  men  or  no,  all  of  human  species;  it  is  plain,  die 
question  refers  only  to  the  nominal  essence ;  for  those  of  them  to  whom 
the  definition  of  the  word  man,  or  the  complex  idea  signified  1^  that 
name,  agrees,  are  men,  and  the  other  not.  But  if  the  inquiry  be 
made  Goncerving  the  supposed  real  essence,  and  whether  the  internal 
constitution  and  frame  of  these  several  creatures  be  specifically  different, 
it  is  wholly  impossible  for  us  to  answer,  no  part  of  that  going  into  our 
specific  ideas;  only  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  where  the  faculties, 
or  outward  frame,  so  much  differs,  the  internal  constitution  is  not 
exactly  the  same;  but  what  difi'erence,  in  the  internal  real  ccxistitutioo 
makes  a  specific  difference,  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire;  whilst  our  mea- 
sures of  species  be,  as  they  are,  only  our  abstract  ideas,  which  we 
know;  and  not  that  internal  constitution,  which  makes  no  part  f^ 
them.  Shall  the  difference  of  hair  only  on  the  skin,  be  a  mark  of  a 
different  internal  specific  constituiion  between  a  changeling  and  a  drill, 
when  they  agree  in  shape,  and  want  of  reason  and  speech  f  And  shall 
not  the  want  of  reason  and  speech  be  a  sign  to  us  of  different  real 
constitutions  and  species  between  a  changeling  and  a  reasonable 
man?  And  so  of  the  rest,  if  vre  pretend  that  diitinction  of  species  or 
sort,  is  fixedly  established  by  the  real  frame,  and  secret  constitutiona, 
of  things. 

^  23.  Species  not  distinguisMed  by  generation, — Nor  let  any  one  say, 
that  the  power  of  propagation  in  animals,  by  the  mixtare  of  male  an) 
female,  and  in  plants,  by  eeeda,  keeps  the  siippoHd  real  spedei  dii- 
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tinct  and  entire.  For  granting  tfaii  to  be  true,  it  would  hdp  ut  ia  Ae 
diatinctioD  of  the  Bpecies  of  tfau^,  iM  farttwr  than  the  tribea  of  animala 
and  vegetables.  What  must  we  do  for  the  rest?  But  in  those  too  itia 
not  sufficient:  for  if  hiBtoi7  lie  not,  women  hare  conceived  by  drills; 
and  what  real  species,  b;  that  measure,  such  a  productjon  will  be  in 
nature,  will  be  a  new  questioo ;  and  we  have  reason  to  tbink,  that  this 
is  not  impossible,  since  mules  and  jumaits,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of 
an  ass  and  a  mare,  the  od)er  from  the  mixture  of  a  bull  and  a  mare, 
are  bo  frequent  in  the  world.  I  once  saw  a  creature  that  was  the  issue 
of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  and  had  the  plain  muks  of  both  about  it;  wherein 
nature  appeared  to  have  followed  the  pattern  of  neither  sort  alone,  but 
to  have  jumbled  tbem  both  together.  To  which,  he  that  shall  add  the 
monstrous  productions  that  are  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  nature, 
will  find  it  bard  even  in  the  race  of  ammaU,  to  detenoine  by  the  pedi- 
gree of  what  species  every  animal's  issue  is ;  and  be  at  a  loss  about  the 
real  essence,  which  he  thinks  certainly  conveyed  by  generation,  and  baa 
alone  a  right  to  the  specific  name.  But  farther,  if  tbe  species  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  are  to  be  distinguished  only  by  prt^wgatioD,  muit  1  go  to 
the  Indies  to  see  the  sire  and  dam  of  the  one,  and  the  plant  from  wbich 
the  seed  was  gathered  that  produced  the  otberj  to  know  whether  this  be 
a  tiger,  or  that,  tea  ? 

§  24.  Not  by  substantial  formt. — Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  is  ^eir  own  collections  of  sensible  qualities,  that  men  make 
the  essences  of  their  several  sorts  of  aubstances ;  and  that  their  real  io- 
t«roal  structures  are  not  considered  by  the  greatest  part  of  men,  in  the 
sorting  them,  Mudi  less  were  any  substantial  forms  ever  thought  on 
by  any,  but  those  who  have  in  this  one  part  of  the  world,  learned  Uie 
language  of  the  schools ;  and  yet  those  ignwant  men,  who  pretend  not 
any  ins^ht  into  the  real  essences,  aor  trouble  thonaelves  about  sub- 
stantial forms,  but  are  content  with  knowing  things  one  frmn  another, 
by  their  sensible  qualities,  are  often  better  acquainted  with  their  difier- 
ences,  can  more  nicely  distinguish  them  from  their  uses.and  better  know 
what  they  expect  from  each,  than  those  learned  quick-sifted  men,  who 
look  so  deep  into  them,  and  talk  so  confidently  of  something  more  hid- 
den and  essential. 

§  25.  The  ipecifk  esxruM  an  made  by  the  ntmf.— But  supposing 
ihst  tbe  real  essences  <rf  substances  were  discoTerable  by  those  that 
would  severally  apply  themselves  to  that  inquiry;  yet  we  could  sot  rea- 
sonably think,  that  the  rankii^  of  things  under  general  names,  was  re- 
gulated by  those  internal  real  constitutions,  or  any  thing  dse,  but  theu- 
obvious  appearances;  siooe  languages,  in  all  countries,  have  been  esta- 
blished long  before  sciences.  So  tibat  they  have  iwt  been  pbilost^bers, 
or  logicians,  or  such  who  have  troubled  dtemsdves  about  forms  ao4 
essences,  diat  have  made  the  gerteral  names  Hut  are  m  use  amongst  tbe 
seTMal  nations  of  men ;  but  diose  more  or  lew  coaprefa^Mive  terms, 
have,  An-  the  most  part,  in  all  languages,  received  their  birth  and  ugoi- 
fication  from  ignorant  and  illiteralo  people,  who  sotted  and  denonu- 
nated  things,  by  diose  sensible  qualities  tbey  found  in  them,  thereby  to 
signify  Ifaem,  when  absent,  to  others,  whetlier  they  had  aa  occanoD  to 
'-"B  a  sort,  or  a  patticukr  thing. 
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'  ^  26.  Thirefart  very  varioia  and  tatcertain, — Since,  then,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  we  sort  and  name  BubataDces  by  their  nominal,  and  uot  by 
their  real,  essences ;  the  nest  thing  to  be  considered  ia,  how,  aod  b; 
'  whom,  tbese  essences  come  to  be  made.     As  to  the  latter,  it  is  evident 
they  are  made  by  the  mind,  aud  not  by  nature ;  for  were  they  oaUire'a 
woriunanship,  they  could  not  be  so  various  and  different  in  several  men, 
as  experience  tells  us  they  ^e.     For  if  we  will  examine  it,  we  shall  not 
find  the  nominal  essence  of  any  one  species  of  substances,  in  all  men 
the  same ;  no  not  of  that,  which,  of  al)  others,  we  are  the  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  with.     It  could  not  possibly  be,  that  the  abstract 
idea,  to  whidi  the  napie  man  is  given,  should  be  different  in  several 
men,  if  it  were  of  nature's  making  j  and  that  to  one  it  should  be  animal 
rationale,  and  to  another,  animal  implume  bipet  latit  uoguibui.     He 
that  annexes  the  name  man  to  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  sense  and 
spontaneous  motion,  joined  to  a  body  of  such  a  shape,  has,  diereby,  one 
essence  of  the  species  man;  and  he  that,  upon  farther  examination, 
adds  rationality,  has  another  essence  of  &e  species  be  calls  man ;  hy 
which  means,  the  same  individual  will  be  a  true  man  to  the  one,  which 
is  not  so  to  the  other.     I  think,  there  is  scarce  any  one  will  allow  this 
upright  figure,  ao  well  known,  to  be  the  essential  difference  of  the  spe- 
cies man ;  aud  yet  bow  far  men  determine  of  the  sorts  of  auimals,  ratner 
by  th«r  shape  than  descent,  is  very  visible ;  since  it  has  been  more 
than  once  debated,  triiether  several  human  fcetuses  should  be  preserved, 
or  received  to  baptism,  or  no,  only  because  of  the  difference  of  their 
outward  configuration,  from  the  ordinary  make  of  children,  without 
knowing  whether  Uiey  were  not  as  capable  of  reason,  as  infants  cast  in 
another  mould ;  some  whereof,  though  of  an  approved  shape,  are  never 
capable  of  as  much  appearance  of  reason,  all  their  lives,  as  ia  to  be  found 
in  an  ape  or  an  elephant ;  and  never  give  any  signs  of  being  actuated 
by  a  rational  soul.     W  hereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  outw  ard  figure,  w  faich 
only  waa  found  wanbtig,  and  not  the  faculty  of  reason,  which  nobody 
coald  know  would  be  wanting  in  its  due  season,  was  made  essential  to 
the  human  species.     The  learned  divine  and  lawyer,  must,  on  such 
occasions,  renounce  his  sacred  definition  of  animal  rationale,  and  sub- 
stitute some  other  esaence  of  the  human  species.     Monsieur  Menage 
Airnishes  us  with  an  example  worth  the  taking  notice  of  on  this  occa- 
sion.    "  When  the  Abbot  of  St.  Martin,"  says  he, "  was  bom,  he  had 
so  little  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  besp^e  him  racier  a  monster. 
It  was  for  some  time  under  deliberation,  whether  he  should  be  baptized 
or  no.     However,  he  was  baptized,  and  declared  a  man  provisionally 
[till  time'should  shew  what  he  would  prove].     Nature  had  moulded 
nim  BO  untowardly,  that  he  was  called  all  his  life,  the  Abbot  Malotni, 
t.  e.  ill-«liaped.     He  was  of  Caen, — Menagiana  Hi"    Tliis  child,  we 
see,  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of  the  species  of  man,  barely  by 
bis  shape.     He  escaped  very  narrowly  as  he  was,  and  it  is  certain,  a 
figure  a  Jitde  moie  oddly  turned  had  cast  him,  and  he  had  been  executed, 
as  a  thing  not  to  be  idh>wed  to  pass  for  a  man.     And  yet  there  can  be 
no  reastHi  given,  why,  if  the  lineaments  of  his  face  had  been  a  little 
altered,  a  rational  soul  could  not  have  been  lodged  in  him,  why  a  visage 
somewhat  longer,  or  a  nose  flatter,  or  a  wider  mouth,  could  not  hav 
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coiuisted,  u  well  u  the  rest  of  his  ill-figure,  with  snch  a  soul,  such  parta, 
u  nude  him,  diBfigured  as  he  waSf  capable  lo  be  a  dignitarj  in  the 
diurcb. 

§  27.  Wherein,  then,  would  I  gladly  luiow,  cooaisls  die  precise  and 
utuaorcable  boundaiies  of  that  species  ?  (t  u  plain,  if  we  examine,  there 
is  no  such  thing  made  bj'  nature,  and  establisbed  by  her  amongst  men. 
The  real  essence  of  that,  or  aay  other  sort  of  substances,  it  is  evident 
we  know  not ;  and  therefore  are  so  undeteimiDed  in  our  nominal  es- 
sences, which  we  make  ourselves,  that  if  several  men  were  to  be  asked, 
coDceniing  some  oddly  shaped  foetus,  as  soon  as  born,  whether  it  were 
a  man,  or  no  f  it  is  past  doubt,  one  should  meet  with  different  answers. 
Which  could  not  happen,  if  the  nominal  essences,  whereby  we  limit  aitd 
distinguish  the  species  of  substances,  were  not  made  by  man,  with  some 
liberty ;  but  were  exactly  copied  from  precise  boundaries  set  by  nature, 
whereby  it  distii^uished  all  substances  into  certain  species.  Who  would 
andertake  .to  resolve,  v^at  species  that  monster  was  of,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Licetus,  lib.  i.  c.  S.  with  a  man's  head,  and  bog's  body  >  Or 
those  odier,  which  to  the  bodies  of  men  had  the  beads  of  beasts,  as  dogs, 
horses,  &c.  If  any  of  these  creatures  had  lived,  and  coukl  have  spcAe, 
it  would  have  increased  Ae  difficult.  Had  the  upper  part,  to  &k 
middle,  been  of  human  shape,  and  all  below,  swine ;  had  it  been  mur- 
der to  destroy  it?  Or  must  ^e  bishop  have  been  consulted,  whethn- 
it  were  man  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  font,  or  no?  as  I  have 
been  lold,  it  happened  in  France  some  years  since,  in  somewhat  a 
like  case.  So  uncertain  are  the  boundaries  of  species  of  animals,  to  us, 
who  have  no  other  measures  than  the  complex  ideas  of  our  own  col- 
lecting; and  so  far  are  we  from  certain)y  knowing  what  a  man  is; 
diougn,  perhaps,  it  will  be  judged  great  ignorance  to  make  any  doubt 
about  it  And  yet,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  the  certain  boundaries  of 
that  species,  are  so  far  from  being  determined,  and  the  precise  number 
of  simple  ideas,  which  make  the  nominal  essence,  so  far  from  being  set- 
tled, and  perfectly  known,  that  very  material  doubts  may  still  arise  about 
it ;  and,  1  imagine,  none  of  the  definitions  of  the  word  man,  which  we 
yet  have,  nor  descriptions  of  that  sort  of  animal,  are  so  perfect  and 
exact,  as  to  satisfy  a  considerate  inquisitive  person ;  much  less  to  obtain 
m  general  consent,  and  to  be  that  which  men  would  every  where  stick 
by,  in  the  decision  of  cases,  and  determining  of  life  and  death,  baptism 
or  no  baptism,  in  productions  that  might  happ^i. 

^  26.  But  not  so  arbitrary  at  mixed  nuda. — But  though  these 
nominal  essences  of  substances  are  made  by  the  mind,  they  are  not 
yet  made  so  arbitrarily  as  those  of  mixed  modes.  To  the  making  of 
any  nominal  essence,  it  is  necessary,  tint,  That  the  ideas  whereof  it 
consists,  have  such  a  union  as  to  mdie  hut  one  idea,  how  compounded 
soever.  Secondly,  "Diat  the  particular  ideas  so  united,  be  exactly  the 
same,  neither  more  nor  less.  For  if  two  ^uliact  complex  ideas  difier 
either  in  number  of  sorts  of  their  component  parts,  they  make  two  dif- 
ferent, and  not  one  and  the  same  essence.  In  the  first  of  these,  the 
mind  in  making  its  comf^x  ideas  of  substances,  oiJy  follows  iiatiu« ; 
and  puts  none  together,  whii^  are  not  supposed  to  have  a  union  in 
nature.    Nobody  jmdb  the  v<hc«  of  a  sheep  with  the  shape  of  a  hone} 
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BOftbe  colour  of  lead,  widi  the  wei^tttod  fixedoeis  of  ^d,  to  betlra 
complex  ideas  of  any  real  substances ;  unless  be  bma  a  tmnd  to  fill  hit 
head  with  diiineras,  and  bis  fliscourse  with  unintelligible  words.  Mea 
obserring  certain  qualities  always  joined  and  existing  together,  therein 
copied  nature ;  and  of  ideas  so  united,  made  their  complex  ones  of 
substances.  For  though  men  may  make  what  complex  ideas  they 
please,  and  give  what  names  to  them  they  will ;  yet  if  they  will  be  un- 
derstood, when  ^ey  speak  of  things  really  «xiBting,  diey  must  ill  some 
degree,  conform  their  ideas  to  the  things  they  would  speak  of;  ot  else 
men's  language  will  be  like  that  of  Babel ;  and  every  man's  words 
being  intelligible  <Mily  to  himself,  would  no  longer  serve  to  conversa- 
tion, and  the  ordmary  affairs  of  life,  if  ihe  ideas  they  stand  for  be  not 
some  way  answering  the  common  appearances  and  agreement  of  sub- 
stances, as  they  really  exist. 

^  29.  Though  vtry  imperfect. — Secondly,  Though  the  mind  of 
man,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  Bubstances,  never  puts  any  toge- 
ther that  do  not  really,  or  are  not  supposed  to,  co^exist ;  and  so  it  truly 
borrows  that  union  from  nature ;  yet  the  number  it  combines,  depends 
upon  the  various  care,  industry,  or  fancy  of  him  that  makes  it.  Men 
generally  content  themselves  with  some  few  sensible  obvious  qualities; 
and  often,  if  not  always,  leave  out  others  as  material,  and  as  firmly 
united,  as  those  diat  diey  take.  Of  sensible  substances,  there  are  two 
sorts ;  one  of  organized  bodies,  which  are  propagated  by  seed ;  and  in 
these,  the  shape  is  that,  which  to  us  is  the  leadmg  quality,  and  moot 
charactetutical  part,  that  detoinines  the  species ;  and  therefore  in  ve- 
getables and  animals,  an  extended  solid  substance  of  such  a  certain 
figure  usually  serves  the  turn.  For  however  some  men  seem  to  prize 
their  definitioa  of  animal  rationale,  y^  should  there  a  creature  be 
found,  that  had  language  and  reason,  but  partook  not  of  the  usual 
shape  of  a  man,  I  believe  it  would  hardly  pass  for  a  man,  how  much 
aoever  it  were  auitmil  rationale.  And  if  Balaam's  ass  had,  all  hia  life, 
discoursed  as  rationally  as  he  did  once  with  his  master,  I  doubt  yet; 
whalher  any  one  would  have  thou^t  him  worthy  the  name  man,  or 
allowed  him  to  be  of  the  same  species  with  himself.  As  in  v^etables 
and  animals,  it  is  the  shape ;  so  in  most  other  bodies,  not  jH-ppagated 
by  seed,  it  is  the  colour  we  most  fix  on,  and  are  most  led  by.  Thus 
where  we  find  the  colour  of  gold,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  all  the  other 
qualities,  comprehended  in  our  complex  idea,  to  be  there  also ;  and  we 
<V>aimonly  take  these  two  obvious  qualities,  viz.  shape  and  colour,  for 
to  {Resumptive  ideas  of  several  species,  that  in  a  good  picture,  we 
readily  say,  this  is  a  lion,  and  that  a  rose ;  this  is  a  gold,  and  that  a 
Hlver,  goblet,  only  by  the  different  figures  and  colours  represented  to 
the  eye  by  the  pencil. 

^  30.  Which  yet  serve  for  common  converse. — But  though  this 
serves  well  enou^  for  gross  and  confined  conceptions,  and  inaccurate 
ways  of  talking  and  thinlung;  yet  men  are  far  enough  from  having 
■greed  on  the  precise  immber  of  simple  ideas  or  qualities,  belon^ng 
toany  sort  of  diings,  sign^ed  by  its  name.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  smce 
it  M^utras  much  time,  pains,  and  skill,  strict  inquiiy,  and  Img  exa- 
mination, ta  find  out  wha^  utd  bow  many,  those  sio^tle  ideas  are, 
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wUdi  an  coratsnUy  and  iiuepanbly  united  in  nature,  and  are  ihntya 
to  be  found  togelher  in  tbe  same  subject  Most  men  wanting  either 
time,  inclinatton,  or  industiy,  enough  for  this,  even  to  aoine  tolerable 
degree,  content  tbemtelvea  with  some  few  obvious  and  outward  appear- 
ances of  things,  therebj  readiljr  to  distiDguish  and  sort  tbem  for  (be 
ctHDiBon  afiairi  of  lifie.  And  so,  widiout  Auiher  examinauon,  give  them 
names,  or  take  up  tbe  names  already  in  use.  Which,  though  in  com- 
moo  conversatioa  tbej  pass  weU  enough  for  the  signs  of  some  few  ob- 
vioos  qualities  co^sistii^,  are  yet  far  enough  from  comprehending,  in 
a  settied  signification,  a  precise  number  of  simple  ideas ;  much  less  all 
those  wfaicn  are  uahed  in  nature.  He  that  sfaalfconsider,  after  so  much 
atu-  about  ganta  and  sfMo'es,  and  such  a  deal  of  talk  of  specific  dif* 
fcrenccs,  how  few  w<»da  we  have  yet  settled  definitions  of,  may,  with 
msoD,  imagine,  ^t  those  forms,  which  there  hadi  been  so  much 
BOiM  made  about,  are  only  chimeras,  which  give  us  no  lig^t  into  die 
specific  natures  of  things.  And  he  that  shall  consider,  bow  iv  the 
names  of  substances  are  from  having  significadons,  wherein  all  who 
■se  them  do  agree,  will  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  though  tbe  nomi- 
sal  easeoces  of  substances  are  all  supposed  to  be  copied  from  nature, 
yet  diej  are  all,  or  most  of  them,  very  imperfect.  Since  the  compo- 
ntion  of  diose  complex  ideas  are,  in  several  mea,  very  di0erent ;  wd^ 
therefore,  that  these  boundaries  of  species,  are  as  men,  and  not  as 
■atuie,  makes  them,  if  at  least  there  are  in  nature  any  audi  prefixed 
bounds.  It  is  true,  that  many  partitadar  substances  are  so  made  by 
»Btara,  that  Aey  have  agreement  and  likeness  one  with  anothw,  and  to 
afford  a  foundatitm  of  being  ranked  into  sorts.  But  tbe  sortmg  of 
tlangs  by  us,  or  the  making  of  determiuate  species,  being  in  order  to 
wi'niig  and  comprehending  them  under  geueial  terms,  1  cannot  see 
bow  it  can  be  properly  said,  that  nature  sets  the  boundaries  of  the 
species  of  things:  or  ^itbe  so,  our  boundaries  of  species  are  not  ei- 
ncdy  conformable  to  those  in  nature.  For  we  having  need  of  general 
lea  for  present  ose,  st^  not  for  a  perfect  discovery  of  all  those 
lities,  which  would  best  shew  us  their  most  material  i^6fereuces  awl 


agreements ;  but  we  ourselves  divide  them,  by  certain  obvious  appear- 
aooea,  into  species,  that  we  may  die  easier,  under  general  names,  com- 
monicale  our  thou^ts  about  them.  For  having  no  other  knovriedge 
ef  any  aubatance,  but  of  die  simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  it ;  and  ob- 
serrki^  Mvoal  particular  thit^  to  agree  with  others,  in  seven!  of 
dtote  ainple  ideas,  we  make  that  colle^xm  our  specific  idea,  and  give 
it  a  general  name;  Atf  iniecordii^onTdioi^ts,  and  in  our  discourse 
with  odiers,  we  tnay  in  one  short  word  design  all  the  individuals  diat 
agtee  in  that  complex  idea,  vnthont  enumerating  die  simple  ideas  that 
nnke  it  up ;  and  so  not  waste  our  time  and  breath  in  tedious  descri[H 
tioBS ;  vrfuch  we  see  they  are  hm  to  do,  who  would  discourse  of  any 
MW  KMtof  dui^  tbey  havenot  yet  a  namefor. 

^Sl.  Riamrrn  of  apeetei  tuk^  the  tame  name,  very  d^rettt. — 
B^  bowner,  diese  speciea  of  substancea  pass  welleiiough  in  ordtnaty 
oMnnation.  it  is  plam,  diat  this  com^ex  idea,  whereui  they  oliaene 
nsaral  mdlndnals  to  agree,  v,  by  different  men;  made  very  differently; 
by  lone  mar^  aad  odien  uaa,  aocnraldy.    In  aone,  thia  coapHs,, 
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idea  contaiiu  a  greater,  and  to  odiera,  a  amaller,  number  of  qualities : 
and  BO  is  agi^arentl;  Mich  as  the  niind  makea  it.  The  jellow  ihiiiiiig 
ootour  makes  gold  la  children ;  others  add  weight,  malleabkiiCM,  aod 
fiuibilitjr ;  awl  otben,  yet  other  qualitiea,  which  they  find  joined  mth 
that  yellow  colour,  lu  constantly  as  its  weight  and  fusibility  :  for  in  all 
these  and  the  Ulce  qualities,  one  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  put  into  die 
complex  idea  of  that  substance,  wherein  they  are  all  joined,  as  another. 
And  therefore  different  .men  leaving  out,  or  putting  io,  several  tdmpU 
ideas,  which  otben  do  not,  acccHrdiag  to  their  various  examination, 
skill,  or  ofaaervattoO  of  that  subject,  have  di&rent  essences  of  gold ; 
which  must  therefore  be  of  their  own,  and  not  of  nataie's,  making. 

§  34.  T^e  more  general  our  idtaa  are,  the  more  incamptele  and 
partial  they  are.— ff  the  number  of  simple  idess  ibat  make  the  nomi- 
oal  esssence  of  the  lowest  species,  or  first  sorting  of  individuals,  depends 
tnithe  mind  of  man,  variously  collecting  tbem,  it  is  much  more  evi- 
dent that  they  do  so,  in  the  more  comprelieusive  claatis,  which,  by  (he 
inastersof  logic,  are  called  genera.  These  are  complex  ideas  deaigi^ 
edfy  imperfect :  and  it  is  visible  at  first  sight,  that  several  of  those  qu^  . 
lities,  that  arc  to  be  found  in  the  thii^s  themselves,  are  purposely  left 
out  of  geneiical  ideas.  For  as  the  inind,  to  moke  general  ideas,  com- 
prdiending  several  particulars,  leaves  oat  those  of  time  and  place,  and 
such  other  that  make  them  incommunicable  to  mors  than  one  indi- 
vidua) ;  so  to  make  oUier  yet  more  general  ideas,  that  may  comprebeitd 
different  sorts,  it  leaves  out  those  qualities  that  distinguish  tbem,  and 
puts  into  its  new  collection,  only  such  ideas  ns  are  cnmrnon  to  sereral 
sorts.  The  same  eonvenieiice  that  made  men  express  several  parcdt 
of  yellow  matter  coming  from  Guinea  and  Peru,  under  one  name, 
sets  them  also  upon  making  of  one  name,  that  may  comprebend  bo^ 
gold  and  silver,  and  some  other  bodies  of  different  sorts.  This  is  doa* 
by  leaving  out  those  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  each  sort ;  and 
retaining  a  complex  idea  made  up  of  those  that  are  common  to  tbem 
all.  To  which  the  name  metal  being  annexed,  there  is  a  geutia  con- 
Btitnted  ;  die  essence  whereof  being  that  abstract  idea  containing  only 
malleabieness  and  iiisibili^,  with  certain  degrees  of  weight  and  fixett- 
nesB,  wherein  some  bodies  of  several  kinds  agree,  leaves  out  tbe  colowr,- 
and  other  quelibes  peculiar  to  gold  and  silver,  and  the  other  sorts  cob* 
pnehended  under  the  name  metal.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  ihat  mm  fol- 
low not  exactly  the  patterns  set  tfaem  by  natime,  when  tbey  make  ilieir 
ffeneral  ideas  of  substances;  since  there  is  no  body  to  be  found,  ifrfiicL 
nas  barely  malleabieness  and  fusibility  in  it,  without  other  qunltties  at 
inseparable  as  those.  But  men,  in  making  their  general  ideas,  seeing 
more  the  eonvenieiice  of  language  and  quick  dispatch,  by  diort  and 
cMttprehenaive  signs,  dian  tbe  titie  and  precise  nature  of  things,  as  tbey 
exist,  have,  in  tltt  framing  their  abstract  ideas,  (^fly  pnisaed  that  enc^ 
which  was  to  be  furnish^  witfi  store  of  general  and  varioukly  cooapf^ 
beBsive^names.  So  that  in  tfais  whole  business  of  gefurv  and  specim, 
tfae  gemu,  or  more  comprehensive,  is  but  a  partial  conception  ofwlui^ 
is  in  the  ipeciei,  and  the  species  but  a  partial  idea  of  what  ia  to  bi 
fbund  in. each  individual,  if,  therefore,  any  one  w«U  think,  thatima* 
and  a  borse,  and  m  animal  ud  aplanl^  &c.  aiv  diidngniihad; by. mill 
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essences  made  by  nature,  be  must  diink  aature  to  be  very  liberal  of 
diese  real  essences,  making  one  far  bod)^,  another  for  an  animal,  anj 
another  for  a  horse  ;  and  all  these  essences  liberally  bestowed  upon' 
Bucephalus.  But  if  we  would  lightly  consider  what  is  done,  in  alt 
Aese  genera  and  species  or  sorts,  we  should  find,  that  there  is  no  ne* 
thing  made,  but  only  more  or  less  comprehensive  signs,  whereby  w6' 
may'  be  enabled  to  express,  in  a  few  syllables,  great  numbers  o/  pat- 
ticular  things,  as  Ihey  agree  in  moue  or  less  general  conceptioDs,' 
which  we  have  Earned  to  that  purpose.  In  all  which,  we  may  ob^ 
serve,  that  the  more  general  temi,  is  always  the  name  of  a  less  com- 
plex idea ;  and  that  each  genut  is  but  a  partial  conception  of  the 
species  comprehended  under  it.  Sc  fliat  if  these  abstract  general 
ideas  be  tfiought  to  be  complete,  it  can  only  be  in  respect  of  a  certain 
established  relation  between  them  and  certain  names,  which  are  made 
nse  of  to  signify  them ;  and  not  itf  reaper.!  of  any  thing  existing,  as 
made  by  nature, 

§  33.  This  all  accommodated  to  the  end  of  speech. — Thia  is  ad- 
jtisted  to  the  true  end  of  speech,  which  \h  to  be  the  easiest  and  shOTtest 
Way  of  communicating  our  notions.  For  thus,  he  that  would  discourse' 
6f  things,  as  they  agreed  in  the  complex  idea?  of  extension  and  solidity, 
teeded'  but  use  the  word  body,  to  denote  all  such.  He  that  to  these 
itould  join  others,  signified  by  the  words  lif^,  sense,  and  spontaneous 
motibn,  needed  but  use  the  word  animal,  to  signify  all  wluch  partook 
of  those  ideas :  and  he  that  had  made  a  complex  idea  of  a  body,  with' 
Gf^,  sense,  and  motion,  with  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  and  a  certain 
shape  joined  to  it,  needed  but  use  the  short  monosyllable  man,  to 
express  all  particulars  that  correspond  to  that  complex  idea.  This  is 
Ae  proper  business  of  genus  and  species  :■  and  this  itacn  do,  without' 
any  consideration  of  real  essences  or  substantial  forms,  which  cdiue 
not  within  die  reach  of  our  knowledge,  wheh  we  think  of  thoae  tliines ; 
Oor  within  the  significadod  of  our  words,  when  we  discourse  wiUi' 
others. 

t34.  Tnstance  in  cassvaries. — AVerc  I  to  talk  with  any  one  of  a  sort 
irds  I  lately  saw  in  St.  James's  Park,  about  three  or  four  feet  higb', 
with  a  covering  of  something  between  feathers  and  hair,  of  a  daric  browll' 
colour,  without  wings,  but  in  the  place  thereof,  two  or  thtd^  little 
branches,  coming  down  like  sprigs  of  Spanish  broOill  j  long  gVeat^egsj 
with  feet  only  of  three  claws,  and  without  a  uil ;  I  must  make  thll  dc^' 
•cription  of  it,  and  so  may  make  others  understand  me :  but  wfaen'I  am 
totd,  that  the  name  of  it  is  cassuaris,  I  may  then  Use  that  word  to  stand' 
in  discourse  for  all  my  complex  idea  mentioned  in' diat  description;' 
though  by  that  word,  which  is  now  become  a  specific  liame,  I  know  no' 
more  of  the  real  essence,  or  constitution,  of  that  sort  of  animals,  thanT 
did  before ;  and  knew  probably  as  much  of  the  nature  of  that  species' 
of  birds,  before  I  learned  the  name,  as  many  Englishmeh  do  of  swatis, 
or  herons,  4hich  are  specific  names,  ver^  well'knOwn  of  sorts  of  btrda' 
common  in  England. 

§  35,  Men  determine  the  sorts. — ?rom  what  has' been  said,  ititfevi- 
toit.  that  men  make  sorts  of  things.  For  it  being  different  essences. 
iloDC  that  make  different  species,  it  is  plain  that  they  who  iti^^  ft'R^^ 
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abstract  ideas,  which  are  the  aominal  essences,  do  thereby  make  the 
species,  or  sort.  Should  there  be  a  body  found,  having  all  the  o^er 
qualities  of  gold,  except  malleableness,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  made  B 
question  whether  it  were  gold  or  no ;  i.  e.  whether  it  were  of  that  species. 
Thia  could  be  determined  only  by  that  abstract  idea,  to  which  every  one 
annexed  the  name  gold;  so  that  it  would  be  true  gold  to  him,  and  be- 
long to  that  species,  who  included  not  malleableness  in  his  nominal 
essence,  signi6ed  by  die  sound  gold ;  and  on  the  other  side,  it  would 
not  be  true  gold,  or  of  that  species,  to  him,  who  included  malleablenea* 
in  his  specific  idea.  And  who,  I  pray,  is  it,  that  malces  these  direne 
apecies,  even  under  one  and  the  same  name,  but  men  that  make 
two  different  abstract  ideas,  consisting  not  exactly  of  the  same  col- 
lection of  qualities?  Nor  is  it  a  mere  supposition  to  imagine,  that  m 
body  may  exist,  wherein  the  other  obvious  qualities  of  gold  may  be 
without  malleableness ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  gold  itself  will  be  some- 
times so  eager  (as  artists  call  it),  that  it  will  as  little  endure  the  hammer, 
as  glass  itself.  What  we  have  said  of  the  putting  in,  or  leaving  malle- 
ableness out,  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  gold  is  by  any  one  annexed 
to,  may  be  said  of  its  peculiar  weight,  fixedness,  and  several  other  the 
like  qualities :  for  whatsoever  is  left  out,  or  put  in,  it  is  still  the  complex 
idea,  to  which  that  name  is  annexed,  that  makes  the  species :  and  ■> 
any  particular  parcel  of  matter  answers  that  idea,  so  the  name  of  ibe 
sort  belongs  truly  to  it;  and  it  is  of  that  species.  And  thus  any  lliiif 
is  true  gold,  perfect  metal.  All  which  determination  of  the  species,  n 
is  plain,  depends  ou  the  undeiBtaadiog  of  man,  making  diis  or  that  com- 
plex idea. 

§  36.  Nature  make*  the  nmilitude. — This  then,  in  short,  is  die 
case;  nature  makes  many  particular  things  which  do  agree  one  with 
another,  in  many  sensible  qualities,  and  probably  too,  in  their  internal 
frame  and  constitution :  but  it  is  not  this  real  essence  that  distingniabca 
diem  into  species;  it  is  men,  who  taking  occasion  from  the  qualidetf 
they  find  united  in  them,  and  wher^n  they  observe  often  several  ind^ 
viduals  to  agree,  range  them  into  sorts,  in  order  to  their  naming,  for  tbe 
convenience  of  comprehensive  signs ;  under  which  individuals,  accoid- 
ing  to  their  conformity  to  this  or  that  abstract  idea,  come  to  be  ranked, 
as  imder  ensigns ;  so  that  this  is  of  the  blue,  that  of  the  red  raiment; 
thia  is  a  man,  that  a  drill :  and  in  this,  I  think,  consists  the  whole  bun- 
ness  of  gfmu  and  specia. 

%  37.  I  do  not  deny,  but  nature,  in  the  constant  j>roduction  of  parti- 
cular beings,  makes  them  not  always  new  and  various,  but  very  much 
alike,  and  of  kin,  one  to  another :  but  I  diink  it  nevertheless  true,  llud 
the  boundarieB  of  tbe  species,  whereby  men  sort  ihem,  are  made  1^ 
neo;  noce  the  essences  of  die  species,  distinguished  by  daSavat 
Dames,  are,  as  has  been  proved,  of  man's  making,  and  seldom  adeqosto 
to  the  internal  nature  of  the  things  they  are  taken  fron.  So  lli^  «re 
may  truly  uy,  such  a  manner  of  sortiag  of  things  is  the  workmansl^ 
of  men. 

SSB.  Each  abttract  idea  ii  an  e*»enee. — One  diing  I  doubt  not  birt 
seem  very  strange  in  this  doctrine :  whii^  is,  that  from  what  baa 
been  said,itwiU  follow,  that  eachabalnct  idea,widianameloit,maka8 
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a  dittitict  apeciea.  But  wbo  can  help  h,  if  Irudi  will  have  it  to  ?  F<»- 
•o  it  miut  remain,  till  somebody  can  abew  us  the  species  of  diings 
fimited  and  distinguished  hj  something  else :  and  let  us  see,  that  ge- 
neral terms  signif;  not  our  abstract  ideas,  but  something  different  from 
Aem.  I  would  faia  know,  whj  a  shock  and  a  hound,  are  not  as  dis- 
tinct species,  as  a  spaniel  and  an  elephant?  We  have  no  other  idea  of 
the  dtnerent  essence  of  an  elephant  and  a  spaniel,  than  we  have  of  die 
diSercnt  essence  of  a  shock  and  •  houtxl ;  all  dw  essential  difference, 
wfaerebj  we  know  and  distinguish  them  one  from  anodier,  consisting 
onlj  in  the  different  collection  of  simple  ideas,  to  which  we  have  |^vea 
those  different  names. 

^  39-  Genera  OTidtpedet  are  in  order  to  nandng.—Hav  much  the 
making  of  tpedei  and  genera  is  in  order  ^  general  names,  and  how 
much  general  names  are  neceaaar^,  if  not  to  tiie  being,  yet  at  least  to 
tfte  completing,  of  a  apedea,  and  making  it  pass  for  such,  will  appear, 
beaides  what  has  been  said  above,  concerning  ice  and  water,  in  a  very 
funiliar  example.  A  nlent  and  a  striking  watch,  are  but  one  species, 
to  those  who  have  but  one  name  for  them :  but  he  that  has  the  name 
watch  for  one,  and  clock  for  the  other,  and  distinct  complex  ideas,  to 
which  those  names  belot^,  to  him  the;  are  different  species.  It  will 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  inward  cootnvance  and  constitution  is  di&r- 
ent  between  these  two,  which  the  watchmaker  has  a  dear  idea  of.  And 
jet,  it  is  plain,  thev  are  but  one  apecies  to  him,  when  he  haa  but  <xie 
name  for  them,  ror  what  is  aumcient  in  tibe  inward  contrivance  to 
make  a  new  species  1  There  are  some  watches  that  are  made  witii  four 
wheels,  odiera  witii  five :  is  this  a  specific  difference  to  tiie  workman  1 
S<Hne  have  strings  and  physiea,  and  others  none ;  some  have  the  balance 
loose,  and  othera  regulated  by  a  spiral  s[»ing,  and  others  by  hogs'  bris- 
tles :  are  any,  or  all  of  these,  enough  to  miiBke  a  specific  difference  to 
the  wo^man,  that  knows  each  for  tiiese,  and  several  other  diS««nt 
C(»tnvanGes, in  the  internal  conatitution  of  watches?  It  ia  certun,  each 
t)t  these  hadi  a  real  difference  from  the  rest:  but  whether  it  be  an 
esiential,  a  specific  difierence,  or  do,  relates  only  to  the  complex  idea 
to  irbich  the  name  watch  is  given :  as  long  as  they  all  agree  in  the  idea 
iriiicfa  that  name  stands  for,  and  that  name  does  not  as  a  generical  name 
comprehend  different  species  under  it,  tfaey  are  not  essentially  nor  spe- 
cifically different.  But  if  any  one  will  make  minuter  divisions  from 
di&rences  that  he  knows  in  the  internal  frame  of  watches,  and  to  such 
IMecise  complex  ideas,  give  names  that  shall  prevail,  tfaey  will  then  be 
new  spedes  to  them,  who  have  those  ideas  with  names  to  them;  and 
can,  by  those  diSerencea,  distinguish  watches  into  these  several  sorts, 
and  tbien  watch  vrill  be  a  generical  name.  But  yet  tiiey  would  be  no 
distinct  species  to  men  ignorant  of  clockwork,  and  the  inward  contriv- 
ance of  watches,  who  had  no  other  idea  but  the  outward  shape  and  bulk, 
with  the  marking  of  the  hours  by  the  band.  For  to  them,  all  those  other 
oames  would  be  but  sjnonymons  terms  for  die  same  idea,  and  signify 
no  more,  nor  no  other  thing,  but  a  watch.  Just  thus,  1  think,  it  is  in 
natural  tilings.  Nobody  wUI  doubt,  that  the  wheels  or  springs  (if  t 
m^  so  say)  within,  are  different  in  a  rational  man  and  a  diangeling,  iw 
nme  tiwi  that  tiiere  is  a  dUlereDce  in  the  fiime  between  a  diiU  and  a 
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dungejing.  Bnt  whedier  one  or  both  these  differenceB  be  essential  or 
tpecifica],  is  only  to  be  known  to  us,  by  their  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  complex  idea  that  the  name  man  stands  for :  for  by  that  alone 
can  it  be  detenuined,  whether  one,  or  both,  or  neither  of  those,  be  * 
nun,  or  no. 

§  40.  Species  of'artificial  things  less  confused  than  natwal, — From 
n4iat  has  been  before  said,  we  may  see  the  reason  why,  in  the  species 
of  artifidal  things,  there  is  generally  less  confusion  and  uucertaio^,  tbao 
in  natural.  Because  an  artificial  thing  being  a  production  of  man, 
which  the  artificer  designed,  and,  therefore,  well  knows  the  idea  of,  the 
name  of  it  is  supposed  to  stand  for  no  other  idea,  nor  to  import  any 
other  essence,  than  what  is  certainly  to  be  known,  and  easy  enough  to 
he  apprehended.  For  the  idea,  or  essence,  of  the  several  sorts  of  arU- 
jScial  things,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  in  nothing  but  the  determinate 
&S!ff^  of  sensible  parts :  and  sometimes  motion  depending  diereon,  which 
the  artificer  fashions  in  matter,  such  as  he  finds  for  his  turn,  it  is  not 
l^eyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  to  attain  a  certain  idea  thereof  j  and 
iQ  settle  the  signification  of  the  names  whereby  the  species  of  artificial 
^ings  are  distiuguished,  with  less  doubt,  obscurity,  and  equivocation, 
tban  we  can  in  things  naturalj  whose  differences  and  operations  depend 
upon  contrivances  beyonil  the  reach  of  our  discoveries, 

^  41.  Artificial  things  of  distinct  species. — I  must  be  excused  here, 
if  1  think  artificial  things  are  of  distinct  species,  aa  well  as  natural  j  since 
I  find  they  are  as  plainly  and  orderly  ranked  into  sorts,  by  differentab- 
stract  ideas,  with  general  names  annexed  to  them,  as  distmct  one  from 
another  as  those  of  natural  substances.  For  why  should  we  not  think 
a  watch  and  pistol,  as  distinct  species  one  from  another,  as  a  horse  and 
a  dog,  they  being  expressed  in  our  minds  by  disdoct  ideas,  and  to  others 
by  distinct  appellations  ? 

I  42.  Substances  alone  have  proper  names. — This  is  farther  to  be 
observed  concerning  substances,  that  they  alone,  of  all  our  several  sorts 
of  ideas,  have  particular  or  proper  names,  whereby  one  only  particular 
thing  is  signified.  Because,  in  simple  ideas,  modes,  and  relations,  it 
seldom  happens  that  men  have  occasion  to  mention  ofien  this  or  that 
p^ticular,  when  it  is  absent.  Besides,  the  greatest  part  of  mixed  modes, 
being  actions  which  perish  in  their  birth,  are  not  capable  oF  lasting  dur- 
ation, as  substances,  which  are  die  actors;  and  wherein  the  simple  ideas, 
that  make  up  the  complex  idea  designed  by  the  name,  have  a  lasting 
union . 

§  43.  Difficulty  to  treat  of  words. — I  must  beg  pardon  of  my 
reader,  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  subject,  and  perhaps  with 
some  obscurity.  But  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  how  difficult  it  is, 
to  lead  another  by  words  into  the  thoughts  of  things,  stripped  of  those 
gpecifical  differences  we  give  them ;  which  things,  if  I  name  not,  I  say 
nothing;  and  if  I  do  name  them,  I  thereby  rank  them  into  some  sort 
or  other,  ^pd  suggest  to  the  mind  the  usual  abstractideaof  that  species, 
Wd  so  crqff  my  purpose.  For  to  talk  of  a  man,  and  to  lay  by,  at  the 
same  time,  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  name  man,  which  is  our 
complex  idea,  nsuslly  annexed  to  it;  and  bid  the  reader  consider  man, 
V  hp  if  himself,  and  as  he  is  really  distinguished  from  olhen^  (n  his 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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iattnwl  GomtitHtioii,  or  real  csMiice,  that  is,  b;  sfxnethmg,  be  know* 
not  whfit,  toaka  like  trifling;  and  3ret  thus  one  miut  do,  who  would 
Speak  of  the  auppoted  real  eiseacea  and  ipeciei  of  things,  ai  thought 
to  be  made  bj^  nature,  if  it  be  but  oa\j  to  make  it  understood,  £at 
there  ii  no  such  tiling  tfignified  by  the  general  names  which  substances 
■re  called  by.  But  because  it  is  difficult  b;  koowo  familiar  o&mei  to 
do  this,  gi*e  ine  leave  to  endeavour  by  an  example,  to  make  the  different 
conaideTBtioii  the  miud  has  c^  specific  names  and  ideas,  a  little  more 
clear;  and  to  shew  haw  the  complex  ideas  of  modes  are  referred  some- 
limes  to  archetypes  in  the  minds  of  other  intelligent  beings :  or,  which 
■it  the  Eomef  to  the  signification  annexed  by  others  to  their  received 
namea;  and  sometimes  to  no  archetypes  at  all.  Give  me  leave  also  to 
diew  how  the  mind  always  refers  its  ideas  of  substances,  ^^r  to  the 
aobstanees  themselvee,  or  to  the  signification  of  iheir  names,  as  to  the 
archetypes ;  and  alio  to  make  plain  the  nature  of  species,  or  sorting  of 
things,  as  apprehended,  and  made  use  of,  by  us;  and  of  the  essences 
bdonging  to  those  species,  which  is,  perhaps,  of  more  moment,  to 
discover  the  eKtenl  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  than  we  at  first 


^  44.  Imttauet  of  mixed  moda  in  kitmeah  and  niouph. — Let  us 
ssippose  Adam  in  the  state  of  a  grown  man,  with  a  good  understanding, 
but  in  a  strange  country,  with  aU  things  new  and  unknown  about  him ; 
sad  DO  other  faculties  to  attain  tlie  knowledge  of  them,  but  what  one  of 
tlua  af;e  has  now.  He  observes  Lamecfa  more  melancholy  than  usual, 
sod  imaginer  it  to  be  from  a  suspicioo  he  has  of  his  wife  Adah  (whom 
be  most  ardsnily  loved),  that  she  had  too  much  kindness  for  anotlier 
man.  Adam  diacoarses  these  his  thoughts  to  Eve,  and  desires  her  to 
tako  csee  that  Adah  commits  not  folly ;  and  in  these  discourses  with 
five,  hJK  makes  use  of  these  two  new  words,  kinneah  and  tdouph.  Id 
tiasi  AAim'a  mistake  appears,  ibr  he  finds  Lamecb's  trouble  proceeded 
&DDI  having  killed  a  man ;  but  yet  the  two  names,  kinneah  and  moaph^ 
tbe  one  standini;  for  suspicion,  in  a  husband,  of  his  wife's  disloyal^  to 
him,  and  the  other,  for  the  act  of  committing  disloyalty,  lost  not  tiieir 
distinct  Bonifications,  it  is  plain,  then,  that  here  were  two  distinct 
complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  with  names  to  them ;  two  distinct 
specKS  of  actions,  essentially  different;  I  ask,  wherein  consisted  dts 
essencca  of  these  two  disdtict  species  of  actions  f  and  it  is  plain,  it  c<Hi- 
aaled  in  a  precise  combination  of  simple  ideas,  difierent  in  one  from 
Ike  odier.  I  aak,  wftether  the  complex  idea  in  Adam's  mind,  which  he 
called  kimuah,  were  adequate  or  no?  And  it  is  plain  it  was ;  for  it 
being  a  combination  of  simple  ideas,  which  he,  without  any  regard  to 
»ay  srdKlype,  without  respect  to  any  thing  as  a  pattern,  voluntarily  put 
togedier,  abstracted,  sod  gave  the  name  Idnatah  to,  to  express  in  short 
to  others,  by  that  one  sound,  all  ^le  simple  ideas  contained  and  united 
ia  that  co^dex  one;  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  it  was  an  ade- 
^pnte  ides.  His  own  choice  having  made  that  combination,  it  had  all 
in  it  ha  intended  it  should,  and  so  could  not  but  be  perCoct,  couLi  not 
but  be  adequate,  it  beisg  referred  to  w>  other  atche^pe,  which  it  was 

Tiosad  to  r^ieseot. 
4S.  These  words,  kiamak  and  movfA,  by  degrees  grew  into  com- 
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aHW  uie ;  apd  tben  tbe  cue  «u  ■omewfaat  slterad.  Adam'a  duUnn 
bad  tbe  ume  AKulties,  and  thereb;  tbe  suae  power  tbat  be  had,  to 
nuke  what  coodplex  ideas  of  mued  modea  ibejr  pleated  in  Aeir  own 
mindB;  to  abvtract  them,  and  make ^at  sounds  tbejpleaaed,  tbe  ngaa 
of  tfaem ;  but  tbe  use  of  names  being  to  make  our  ideas  witbin  ni 
known  to  otbere,  that  cannot  be  done,  but  wfaen  Ibe  same  sign  stands 
for  the  same  idea  in  two,  who  would  communicate  their  thougbts,  and 
discourse  t<^ether.  Those,  therefore,  of  Adam's  childroi  that  fbnod 
these  two  words,  kinreah  and  niouph,  in  familiar  use.  could  not  take 
them  for  insignificant  sounds ;  but  must  needs  conclude,  dtej  stood  fix 
something,  for  certain  ideas,  abstract  ideas,  diej  beii%  genoal  names, 
which  abstract  ideas  were  tl^  essences  of  the  species  distinguished  bj 
diose  names.  If  therefore,  they  woidd  uae  these  words  as  names  <^ 
species  already  established  and  agreed  on,  ibey  were  obliged  to  confona. 
the  ideas  in  their  minds,  signified  by  these  names,  to  the  ideas  that  tbey 
stood  for  in  other  men's  minds,  as  to  (heir  patterns  and  archetjrpea ; 
and  tben,  indeed,  their  ideas  of  tbese  complex  modes  wire  liaUe  to  be 
inadequate,  as  being  very  apt  (especially  Aose  that  ctmsisled  oi  comto- 
nations  ofmany  aimpleideas)  not  tobe  exactly  conformable  to  Ibeideaa 
in  other  men's  minds,  uung  tbe  same  names;  though  for  this,  (here  be 
usually  a  remedy  at  hand,  which  is,  to  ai^  the  meaning  of  any.  word  we 
understand  not,  of  bim  that  uses  it ;  it  being  as  imposdble  to  know 
certainly  what  tbe  worda  jealousy  and  adultery  (which  I  think  answer 
ruup  and  TWl)  stand  for  m  anodier  man's  mind,  with  whom  1  woidd 
discourse  about  diem  ;  as  it  was  impossible,  in  die  beginning  of  Ian- . 
guage,  to  know  what  kimieah  and  niouph  stood  for  in  another  man's 
mind,  without  explication,  tbey  being  Tolunlaiy  signs  in  ereiy  one. 

§  46.  iHstance  <if  tuhtiaiKa  m  zahab. — het  us  now  alio  considar, 
after  tbe  same  manner,  the  names  of  substances,  in  their  first  apf^ica- 
tion.  One  of  Adam's  children,  roving  in  the  mountains,  lights  en  a 
gUtteringsubstance,  which  pleases  his  eye;  home  he  carries  it  to  Adam, 
who,  upon  consideration  of  it,  finds  it  to  be  bard,  to  have  a  bti^t 
yellow  colour,  and  an  exceeding  grrat  weight.  These,  perhaps,  at 
first,  are  all  die  qualities  he  takes  notice  of  m  it,  and  abstracting  tins 
complex  idea,  consisting  of  a  substance  having  that  peculiar  bri^^t  yd- 
lowness,  and  a  weight  vei^  great  ia  proportion  to  its  bulk,  be  givee  it 
the  name  zabab,  to  denonunate  and  mark  all  aubalances  that  have  tbeee 
sensible  qualities  in  (hem.  It  is  evident  now,  that  in  tfaia  case,  AdaB 
acts  quite  difierently  from  what  he  did  before,  in  forming  those  ideas  of 
mixed  modes,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  khmtah  and  aiauph.  For 
there  he  puts  ideas  together,  only  by  his  own  ima^nalion,  not  taken 
from  the  existence  of  any  thing ;  and  to  them  be  gave  names  to  deniH 
minale  all  thipgs  that  should  happ«»i  to  agree  to  tluwe  bis  abstract  ideas, 
without  considering  whether  any  such  tiling  did  exist,  or  no ;  tbe 
standard  there  was  of  bis  own  maki^.  But  in  tbe  foimii^  bis  idea 
of  this  ne>v  substance,  he  taks  tbe  quite  contrary  course ;  brae  be  bas 
a  standard  made  by  natiue,  and  therefore  being  to  represent  that  to  him- 
self, by  tbe  idea  be  has  of  it,  evcm  when  it  is  absent,  he  puts  in  no  um- 
ple  idea  into  his  complex  one,  but  what  he  has  tbe  perc^tiui  of  from 
the  diii^;  iuelf.     He  takes  care  diat  his  idea  be  coofimnable  M  to 
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,  md  intends  A»'  nune  abotdd  atand  for  a 


■nafltnw,  i 
fbnittble. 


fbnnable. 

|47.  Thiapieceof  matter, tbna  denomin^edzababby  Adam, being 
ffdtK  different  AtHn  any  be  had  seen  before,  nobody,  I  think,  will  deny 
to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  to  have  it*  peculiar  essence :  and  that  the 
■ane  z^ub  has  the  mailc  of  the  species,  and  a  name  belonging  to  alt 
Aii^  partaking  in  that  essence.  But  here,  it  is  pliin,  the  essence 
AduD  made  die  name  zahab  stand  for,  was  nothing  but  a  body  hard, 
diinii^,  yellow,  and  very  heavy.  But  the  inquisitive  mind  of  man,  not 
oonteot  with  the  knowl^lge  of  these,  as  I  may  say,  superficial  qualities, 
pots  Adam  on  fimber  examination  of  this  matter.  He  therefore  knocks 
awl  beats  it  with  flints,  to  see  what  was  discoverable  in  the  inside :  be 
finds  it  yield  to  blows,  but  not  easily  separate  into  pieces  ;  he  finds  it 
wfll  bend  without  breaking,  [s  not  now  ductility  to  be  added  to  his 
ibrmer  idea,  and  made  part  of  tbe  essence  of  (he  species  that  name  za- 
hab staoda  for  ?  Farther  tiiab  discover  fusibility  and  fixedness.  Are 
not  tbey  ^so,  1^  tbe  same  reason  tbatany  of  tbe  others  were,  to  be  put 
into  the  C(MD[rfex  idea  signified  by  the  name  zahab  i  If  not,  what  reason 
will  there  be  riiewn  more  for  the  one  than  die  oAeri  If  these  roust, 
tken  all  the  otber  properties,  which  any  fardier  trials  ^all  discover  in 
duB  matter,  ought,  by  (he  same  reason,  to  make  a  part  of  the  ingre- 
dieota  ot  die  complex  idea  which  the  name  zahab  stands  for,  and  so  be 
the  eaaeace  of  die  species  merited  by  that  name.  Which  propertiei, 
becauaedM^  are  eodleaa,  his  plain,  dut  the  idea  made  after  (his  &sbion 
bj  this  ardiiehrpe,  will  be  alwi^  inadequate. 

^  48.  Jiar  idea*  w^etftet,  and  therefon  vtaiotu. — But  diia  is  not 
aQ ;  it  would  also  follow,  that  the  names  of  substances  would  not  only 
have  (as  in  truth  they  have),  bat  wo(dd  also  be  supposed  to  have  dif- 
ferent significations,  as  used  by  different  men,  which  would  veiy  mudi 
camber  the  use  of  langu^.  For  if  every  distinct  quali^,  that  were 
dbcovwedin  any  matter  by  any  one,  were  supposed  to  make  a  necessary 
part  of  tbe  complex  idea  signified  by  the  common  name  given  it,  it 
most  foUow,  that  men  must  suppose  the  same  word  to  signi^  different 
thinga  in  diflerent  men :  since  they  cannot  doubt  but  different  men  may 
have  discovered  several  qualities  in  subatances  of  the  same  deoomiaa- 
tion,  which  others  know  notamg  of. 

§  49.  Thenfort  tojis  their  ipeeits,  a  real  etienee  it  iuppoted.-^To 
afOM  this,  therefore,  they  have  supposed  a  real  essence  bekw^ing  to 
«nry  species  firom  which  these  properties  all  flow,  and  would  have  &Nr 
■•me  of  the  species  stand  for  that.  But  they  not  having  any  idea  of 
that  real  essence,  in  substaoces,  and  their  words  signifying  nothing  but 
ifae  ideas  they  have,  that  which  is  done  by  this  attempt,  is  only  to  put 
Afl  name  or  apand  in  die  place  and  stead  of  the  thing  haviiq[  that  real 
«8sene«t  without  knowing  iriiat  the  re^  essence  is ;  and  tUs  is  tibat 
iffakfa  men  do,  when  they  speak  of  species  of  things,  as  supposing  them 
■Mde  by  nature,  and  dtsdngvisbed  by  real  easencee. 

§  SO.  fFAicA  svppostftOK  it  of  no  ute. — For  let  us  consider  when 
^M  affirm,  that  all  gold  is  fixed,  either  it  means  dut  fixedness  is  a  part 
•f  die  definition,  part  of  die  nominal  essence,  the  word  gtrid  stands  for; 
awl  ••  lUs  afinMlion,  all  gold  is  fixed,  containa  nothing  but  die  ngni- 
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ficatioQ  of  the  term  gold.  Or  else  it  means,  dut  fixedneia  not  being  a 
part  of  the  definition  of  Ae  word  gold,  is  a  property  of  that  substance 
itself;  in  which  case,  it  is  plain,  thai  the  word  gold  stands  in  the  place 
of  B  substance,  having  the  real  esaence  of  a  species  of  tfamgs,  made  by 
nature.  In  which  way  of  subsCiiution,  ithas  so  confused  and  uncertain 
a  signification,  that  though  this  proposition,  gold  ii  fixed,  be  in  that 
sense  an  affirmation  of  something  real  j  yet  it  is  a  truth  will  always  fk3 
us  in  its  particular  application,  and  so  is  of  no  real  use  nor  certainty. 
For  let  it  be  ever  so  true,  that  all  gold,  i.  e.  all  that  has  the  real  essence 
of  gold,  is  fixed,  what  serves  this  for,  whilst  we  know  not  in  this  sense, 
whatis,  cvis  not,  gold;  for  if  we  know  not  tbe  real  essence  ofgold,  it  is 
impossible  we  should  know  what  parcel  of  matier  has  that  essence,  and 
so  whether  it  be  true  gold  or  no. 

§dl.  Conclusion. — Toconclude;  what  liberty  Adam  had  at  first  (o 
make  any  complex  idea  of  mised  modes,  by  no  other  patterns  but  his 
own  thoughts,  the  same  have  all  men  ever  since  bad.  And  the  same 
necessity  of  conforming  his  ideas  of  substances  to  things  without  bim, 
as  to  archetypes,  made  by  nature,  that  Adam  was  under,  if  he  would 
not  wilfully  impose  upon  himself,  the  same  are  all  men  ever  since  und^ 
too.  The  same  hberty  also,  that  Adam  had  of  affixing  any  new  name 
to  any  idea,  the  same  has  any  one  still  (especially  the  beginners  oi  lan- 
guages, if  we  can  imagine  any  such),  but  only  with  this  difference,  that 
m  places  where  men  in  society  have  already  established  a  language 
amongst  them,  the  signitications  of  words  are  very  warily  and  sparingly 
to  be  altered.  Because  men  being  furnished  already  with  names  fur 
titeir  ideas,  and  common  use  having  appropriated  known  names  to  cer- 
tain ideas,  an  affected  misappUcation  of  ibeni  cannot  hut  be  very  ridi- 
culous. He  that  bath  new  nations,  will,  perhaps  venture  sometimes 
on  the  coining  of  new  terms  to  express  diem ;  but  men  think  it  a  bold- 
ness, and  it  is  uncertain,  whether  common  use  will  ever  make  them  p«ss 
for  current.  But  in  communication  with  others,  it  is  necessaty  that  we 
conform  the  ideas  we  make  the  vulgar  words  of  any  language  stand  for 
to  th^r  known  proper  significations  (which  I  have  explained  at  Iwge 
already),  or  else  to  make  known  that  new  signification  we  apply  di^n  to, 

CHAP.   VII. 

OF  PARTICLES. 

^  1.  Particki  contiKt  parts  or  whole  tentencet  togetlter. — Besides 
wcffds,  whifih  are  names  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there  are  a  great  many 
others  that  are  made  use  of,  to  signify  the  connexion  that  die  mind  gi*eB 
to  ideas  or  propositions  one  with  another.  The  mind,  in  conununiauing 
its  thought  to  others,  does  not  only  need  sigtis  of  the  ideas  it  has  tbca 
bef(»e  it,  but  others  also,  to  shew,  or  intimate  some  particular  action  of 
its  own,  at  that  time,  relating  to  those  ideas.  This  it  does  aevcrai  ways} 
as,  is,  and  is  not,  ara  the  general  marks  of  the  mtod  affirming  or  deny- 
ing. But  beudes  affirmation,  or  oegatkHi,  without  ii4ich  Umr  n  in 
words  BO  truth  or  &lsehood,  the  mind  does,  in  declaring  ita  sentinient* 
to  otlwrB,  conMct  not  only  the  parts  of  proposilioiM,  but  whole  sea- 
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tencft  one  to  atuther,  witb  tb^ir  sevwsl  r«htioD*  and  dcpendeociefl,  to 
mike  a  coherent  discourse. 

^  3.  In  them  cotuitU  the  art  of  vjell  spealdng. — Tbe  words,  whereby 
it  signiGea  what  coimexion  it  gives  to  the  several  affirmatioos  aod  uegs- 
tioas  that  it  unites  in  cue  coDOaued  reaaontag  or  narratioo,  are  gene* 
rally  called  particles ;  and  it  is  in  the  right  use  of  these,  that  more  par- 
tiodarly  coDUsts  the  deamesa  and  beauty  of  a  good  style.  To  think 
well,  it  b  not  enough  that  a  man  has  ideas  clear  and  distinct  in  his 
thoughts,  uor  that  he  observes  the  agreement,  or  disagreement,  of  some 
tti  them :  but  he  must  think  in  train,  and  observe  the  dependence  of  his 
thoughts  and  reasouiogs  upon  one  aaother ;  and  to  express  well  such 
methodical  and  rational  lbuuglils,be  must  have  words  toshew  what  cod- 
Qetioo,  restjiclion,  distinclioii,  oppo!«ition,  emphasis,  &c.  he  gives  to 
each  respective  part  of  his  discourse.  To  mistake  in  any  of  these,  is 
to  puzzle,  instead  of  informing,  his  hearer;  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
those  wwtls,  which  are  aot  truly,  by  tliemselves,  the  names  of  any  ideas, 
are  of  such  constant  and  indispensable  use  in  language,  and  do  much 
contribute  to  men's  well  expressing  themselves. 

%  3.  They  ihew  what  relation  the  mad  givei  to  Hi  otoa  thoughti. — 
Tlus  part  of  grammar  has  been,  perhaps,  as  much  neglected,  as  sooi* 
others  over  diligently  cuItiT^ted.  It  is  easy  for  men  to  write  one  afyet 
another,  of  cases  and  gender*,  moods  and  tenses,  gerunds  and  supiites: 
in  these,  and  the  like,  theieha<s  been  great  diligence  used;  and  particlei 
themselves,  in  Bove  languages,  have  been,  with  great  showofexatduess, 
linked  into  lh»r  several  orders.  But  though  prepositions  and  c«i> 
junGti<Hi9,  Gcc,  are  names  well  known  in  grammar,  and  the  particles 
contained  under  them  carefully  ranked  into  their  distinct  subdivisions ; 
yet  he  who  would  shew  the  right  use  of  particles,  and  what  significancy 
and  force  they  have,  must  take  a  little  more  pains,  enter  into  his  own 
thoughts,  and  observe  nicely  the  several  postures  of  his  mind  in  dis- 
coursing. 

§  4.  Neither  is  it  enough,  for  the  explaining  of  these  words,  to  render 
thfOD,  as  is  usnalindictionaries,  by  words  of  another  tongue  which  come 
nearest  to  their  signiEcatioo ;  for  what  is  meant  by  t))eo),  is  commonly 
»  hard  to  be  understood  in  one,  as  another,  language.  They  are  aU 
marks  of  some  action  or  intimation  of  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  to 
understand  them  rightly,  the  several  views,  postures,  stands,  turns,  limi- 
tationa,  and  exceptions,  and  several  otlier  thoughts  of  the  mind,  for  which 
we  have  either  none,  or  very  deficient,  names,  are  diligently  to  be  stu- 
died. Of  these,  there  are  a  great  variety,  much  e]iceeding  the  number 
of  particles  that  most  languages  bsve  to  express  them  by ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  most  of  these  particles  have  divefi^ 
aodsometimesalmostoppositcsignificalioDs.  In  the  Hebrewtoqguef 
ibera  is  a  particle  coniisting  but  of  one  single  letter,  of  which  there  we 
reckoned  up,  as  I  remember,  seventy,  I  am  sure  above  &%,  scvwal 
aiooificatioiis. 

§  5.  instance  tii  but, — But,  is  a  particle,  none  more  familiu  ia  Ow 
lawgHBg" ;  and  he  that  says  it  is  a  discretive  cooji(DCtioo,  and  that  it 
■Diwen  M(j  in  Latin,  or  nwit  in  Freacl^  thinks  he  has  sufficiently  «itr 
idoiDeil  iL    But  it  seems  to  me  to  huintate  several  reUttoos  ths  mind 
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gives  to  the  several  proposiuons  or  parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  b;  tUa 
monosj'Dable. 

FinI,  "  But  to  sa;  no  more ;"  here  it  intimates  a  stop  of  the  mind, 
in  the  course  it  was  going,  before  it  came  quite  to  the  end  of  it. 

Secondb/,  "  I  saw  but  two  plants :"  here  it  shews,  that  the  mind 
limits  the  sense  to  what  is  expressed,  with  a  negation  of  all  other. 

Tkirdlu,  "  You  pray :  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you  to  the 
true  religion." 

Fourthiy,  "  But  that  be  would  confirm  yoM  in  your  own  :"  the  first 
of  these  buU  intimates  a  supposition  in  the  mind  of  something  otherwise 
than  it  should  be ;  the  latter  shews,  that  the  mind  makes  a  direct  oppo- 
sition between  that,  and  what  goes  before  it. 

Fiflklu,  "  All  animals  have  sense ;  but  a  dog  is  an  animal :"  here  it 
signiHes  little  more,  but  that  the  latter  proposition  is  joined  to  the  fonner, 
as  the  minor  of  a  syllogism. 

I  6.  To  these,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great  many  other  sq;- 
n^catinns  of  this  particle,  if  it  were  my  business  to  examine  it  in  its  fuH 
latitude,  and  consider  it  in  all  the  places  it  is  to  be  found  :  which  if  one 
should  do,  I  doubt,  whether  in  all  those  manners  it  is  made  use  of,  it 
woulddeserve  the  title  of  f/i'screftve,  which  grammarians  give  to  it.  But 
1  intend  not  here  a  full  explicaiion  of  this  sort  of  signs.  The  instance! 
I  have  given  in  this  one,  may  give  occasion  to  reflect  upon  their  use  and 
force  in  language,  and  lead  us  into  the  contemplation  of  several  actioits 
of  our  minds  in  discoursing,  which  it  has  found  a  way  to  intimate  to 
others  by  these  particles,  some  hereof  constantly,  and  others  in  certain 
constructions,  have  the  sense  of  a  whole  sentence  contained  in  them.     , 
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^  t.  Abstract  terms  not  pndicalde  one  of  another,  and  tohf. — Th* 
ordinary  words  of  language,  and  our  common  use  of  them,  would  haTO 
given  us  light  into  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  if  they  had  been  but  con- 
sidered with  attention.  The  mind,  as  has  been  shewn,  has  a  power  to 
abtitract  i  ts  ideas,  and  so  they  become  essences,  general  essences,  whereby 
the  sorts  of  things  are  distinguished.  Now  each  abstract  idea  being 
distinct,  so  that  of  any  two,  &e  one  can  never  be  the  other,  the  mind 
will,  by  its  intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  their  difference ;  and  therefore 
in  propositions,  no  two  whole  ideas  can  ever  be  affirmed  one  of  another. 
This  we  see  in  the  commcm  use  of  language,  which  permits  not  any  two 
abstract  words,  or  names  of  Bbsiract  ideas,  to  be  affirmed  one  of  an- 
other. For  how  near  of  kin  soever  they  may  seem  to  be,  and  bow  cer- 
tain soever  it  is,  that  man  is  an  animal,  or  rational,  or  white,  yet  eveij 
one,  at  first  bearing,  perceives  the  falsehood  of  these  propositioiia ; 
humanity  is  animality,  or  rationalih',  or  lateness:  and  this  is  as  evident 
as  any  of  the  most  allowed  mainns.  All  our  affinnatiooa,  then,  ara 
only  mconcrete,  which  is  the  afGnnir^  not  one  abstract  idea  to  be 
ancrther,  but  one  abstract  idea  to  be  joined  to  another;  wfaidi  abatnct 
ideas,  in  substances,  may  be  of  any  sort;  in  all  dw  rest,  are  Uttie  else. 


'«" 
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but  of  rd^km ;  andia  subftancw,  d>e  ntoit  frequent  are  <rf  pcnran; 
T.  g.  a  man  is  white,  ugiufie§,  that  the  thii^  that  haa  the  esseoce  of  a 
.  man,  baa  alio  in  it  the  eneace  of  wfaitenen,  which  ia  nothiw  but  a 
power  to  produee  the  idea  of  whiteneu  in  one,  whose  e^es  can  ducover 
ordinary  objects ;  or  a  man  ii  rational,  aignifies,  that  the  rame  diing  that 
bath  the  essence  of  a  man,  hath  also  in  it  As  essoice  of  latioulity, 
i.  e,  a  power  of  reaaonine. 

§  8.  Theif  shew  tHe  difference  of  our  ideas. — This  distinction  of 
nUDea,  shews  ua  also  the  difference  of  our  ideas :  for  if  we  obserre 
tbem,  we  shall  find,  that  our  simple  ideas  have  all  abstract,  as  well  a* 
concrete,  names :  tbe  one  whereof  is  {to  speak  the  language  of  gram- 
manans)  a  aubataiitive,  the  other  an  adjective;  aa  whiteness,  while; 
sweetness,  sweet.  Tbe  like  also  holds  in  our  idea*  of  anodes  and  rela- 
tions,  as  iuitice,  just ;  equati^,  equal ;  only  with  this  di&rence,  that 
some  of  tne  concrete  names  of  relations,  amongst  men,  chiefly  are  sub- 
stantives ;  as  paternitat,  paler ;  whereof  it  were  easy  to  render  a  itaMO, 
"  "       of  sul 


But  aa  to  our  ideas  of  substances,  we  have  veiy  few  or  no  i 
names  at  all.  For  though  the  schools  have  introduced  ammaHioM, 
kumamtai,  carporietag,  and  some  others ;  yet  diey  hold  no  propiMtioa 
with  that  infimte  number  of  names  of  aubttances,  to  which  tbey  oever 
were  lidiculoua  enough  to  attempt  the  coining  of  abstract  ones :  and 
dioae  few  that  die  schools  forged,  and  put  into  the  uKMidis  of  tbur 
BcholaiB,  could  never  yet  get  admittance  into  common  use,  or  obtain 
die  licence  of  public  approbation.  Which  seems  to  me  at  least  to 
intimate  tbe  confession  <tf  all  mankind,  diat  diey  have  no  ideas  of  the 
real  essences  of  substances,  since  they  have  not  names  for  audi  ideas : 
which  no  douht  tbey  would  have  had,  had  not  their  cmiscioiuiiess  to 
themselves  of  their  ignorance  of  them,  kept  them  from  so  idle  an 
attempt.  And  therefore,tho>^htheyhad  ideas  enough  todistingnidig(4d 
from  a  stone,  and  metal  from  wood;  yet  tbey  but  timorously  ventured 
on  such  terms,  as  attrietoi  and  taxietat,  metaUi^ai  and  /j^niefoi,  ot 
the  like  names,  which  riiottld  pretend  to  signify  tbe  real  essences  of 
dioae  substances,  whereof  tbey  knew  they  had  no  ideas.  And,  indeed, 
it  was  only  die  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  and  tbe  con&Jrace  of 
mutakii^  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  dist  tbey  had  not,  which  first 
coined,  and  then  introduced,  animaiitai,  and  Awmanitai,  and  the- like ; 
wliidi  yet  went  very  little  &rdier  than  their  own  schools,  and  could 
never  grt  to  be  current  amongst  understanding  men.  Indeed,  iht- 
•Huufoi  was  n  word  Auniliar  amongst  tbe  Romans ;  but  in  n  £ur  dtf* 
fn«at  sraae,  and  stood  not  for  tbe  abstract  essence  of  ■ 
but  was  Ae  abalract  name  of  a  mode,  and  its  coocrrte, 


aim  nbstan 
B,  kummmi. 


CHAP.  IX. 

or  THE   IHFBBrBCTlON    OF  WOBM. 

kl-  Wordtart uudfmrteori&mamd commmueatrngmtrthmi^itt. 
— From  what  has  been  said  in  dw  foregoing  Atptau,  it  is  eaq-to  per- 
ceive what  imperfectioa  there  is  in  langnsgn,  and  bow  the  very  nature 
of  words  makea  it  almoat  nnavudable  tot  Miany  of  IbMB  to  be  doubtfcl 
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and  tmcertain  in  their  significstiom.  To  esatnine  the  perfection  or 
imperfeetiaii  of  words,  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  their  nse  ami 
evd :  tor  as  they  are  more  or  less  filled  to  attain  that,  so  are  ihey  oiort' 
or  less  perfect.  We  have  in  (he  former  pari  of  this  discourse,  often, 
upon  occasion,  mentioned  a  double  use  Of  words. 

First,  One  for  the  recording  of  our  own  Aoughts. 

Secondly,  The  other  for  the  commuaicatiDg  of  our  diou^rts  to 
others. 

^  2.  Any  fBords  will  serve  far  recording.— \b  to  the  first  of  these, 
for  the  recording  our  own  thoughts  for  thelielp  of  our  own  memories, 
whereby,  as  it  were,  we  talk  to  ourselves,  any  words  will  serve  the 
turn,  ror  since  sounds  are  voluntary  and  indifferent  signs  of  any  ideas, 
a  man  may  use  what  words  he  pleases,  to  signify  his  own  ideas  to  him- 
self: and  there  will  he  no  imperfection  in  them,  if  be  constancy  use 
the  same  sign  for  the  same  idea,  for  then  he  cannot  fail  of  haviiig  hb 
meaning  understood,  wherein  consists  the  right  use  and  perfection  of 
language. 

I  3.  Communication  by  words  civil  or  phi/ost^ktcal. — As  to  com- 
munication of  words,  that  too  has  a  double  use :  1.  civil;  2.  philoso- 
phical. 

Firit,  By  their  civil  use,  I  mean  such  a  communication  of  thoughts, 
and  ideas  hy  words,  as  may  serve  for  the  upholding  common  conversa- 
tioa  and  commerce  about  the  ordinary  affairs  and  conveniences  of  civil 
life,  in  die  societies  of  men  one  amongst  another. 

Secondly.  By  the  philosophical  use  of  words,  I  mead  such  a  use 
of  them  m  may  serve  to  convey  the  precise  notion  of  things,  and  to 
express,  in  general  propositions,  certain  and  undoubted  truths,  which 
the  iriind'  may  rest  upon,  and  be  satisfied  vrith,  in  its  search  after  true 
knowledge.  These  two  uses  are  very  distinct ;  and  a  great  deal  less 
exaeiness  will  serve  in  the  one,  than  in  the  other,  as  we  sh^l  see  itt 
«4iat  fellows. 

§  4.  The  imperfeetions  of  words,  is  the  dottbtfuhtess  of  their  signi-' 
fcation. — The  chief  end  of  language  in  communication  being  under- 
stood, words  serve  not  well  for  diat  end,  neither  in  civile  nor  philoso-' 
phieat,  discoune,  when  any  word  does  not  excite  in  the  hearer  the 
same  idea  which  it  stands  for  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Now  since 
aoonds  have  no  natural'  connexion  with  our  ideas,  but  have  all  Uteii* 
signification'  from  the  arbitrary  impu»lion  of  men,  the  doubtfulness  and 
uncertainty  of  tlieir  signification,  which  is  tiie  imperfection  we  here  are 
sfwaking  of,  has  its  cause  niore  in  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  than  in  any 
incapacity  there  is  m  one  sound  more  than  in  another,  to  signify  an^ 
idea  :  for  in  that  regard  they  are  all  equally  perfect. 

That  then  which  makes  doubtfuhiees  and  uncertainty  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  some  more  than  other  words,  is  the  difference  of  ideas  tfaey 
stand  for. 

^  5.  Causes  of  their  imperfection. — Words  having  naturally  no 
Mgnifleiatibn,  the  ides  'Which  eacH  stands  for,  must  be  learned  and 
retained' by  those  whO'Would  exchange  thoirghis,  and  hold  intelligibre 
dJseotti9e>  *th'  otheft;  in  any  Ihnguage.  But  this  is  hardwt  to  be  done, 
wftnjW, 
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Unt,  The  ideas  they  stand  for  we  tci^  oompkx,  md  lakde  np  of  a 
great  miniber  of  ideas  put  K^edier. 

Secondly,  Where  the  ideas  they  stand  for  have  no  ceitaia  cooneiioa 
IB  nature ;  and  so  do  settled  standard  any  where  ui  nature  existing,  to 
rectify  asd  adjust  them  by, 

Tkirdiy,  When  the  signification  of  Reword  is  referred  to  a  standanl. 
If  bicfa  standard  ii  not  eas^  to  be  knowik 

Fourthly,  Where  the  signification  of  die  word,  and  the  real  essence 
of  the  thing,  are  not  exactly  the  same. 

Tbese  are  difficulties  thst  attend  the  signification  of  several  wmvla 
that  are  intelligible.  I'hose  which  are  not  intelligible  at  all,  such  a» 
names  standing  for  any  simple  ideas,  which  another  has  not  oi^ans  or 
faculties  to  attain  ;  as  the  names  of  colours  to  a  btiod  man,  or  sounds 
to  a  deaf  man,  need  not  here  be  mentioned. 

In  all  these  cases  we  shall  find  an  imperfection  in  words,  which  I 
flbalt  more  at  large  explain^  in  their  particular  application  to  our  seTSrat 
sorts  of  ideas :  for  if  we  examine  them,  we  shall  tind,  that  the  inmes  of 
mixed  modes  are  most  liable  to  doubtfulness  and  imperfection  for  the 
two  first  of  these  reasons  ;  and  the  nnaes  of  subslances  diiefly  for  dw 
two  latter. 

§  6.  The  names  o^  mixed  modes  doubtful:  Jirtt,  because  the  ideai 
they  aland  for,  ore  so  complex. — i^irst.  The  names  of  mixed  modes, 
many  of  them  liable  to  great  uncertainty  and  obscurity  m  iheir  sig- 


].  Because  of  that  great  compoaiiion  these  complex  ideas  are  often 
made  up  of.  To  make  words  serviceable  to  the  end  of  communication, 
it  is  aecessary  (as  baa  been  said)  that  they  excite  in  the  hearer,  exactly 
the  sane  idea  they  stand  for  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Without  tbis, 
men  fill  one  another's  beads  with  noise  aad  sounds ;  but  convey  noc 
thereby  their  thoughts,  and  lay  not  before  one  another  their  ideas,  whicb 
is  the  end  of  discourse  and  language.  But  when  a  word  stands  for  a 
very  complex  idea,  Aat  is  compounded'  and  decompounded,  it  is  not 
easy  for  men  to  Sana  and  retain  that  idea  to  exectly,  as  to  make  tba 
name  in  common  use  stand  for  the  same  precise  idea,  without  any  the 
least  variation.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  men's  names  of  ver^  com- 
pound ideas,  such'  as  for  the  most  part  are  moral  words,  ha<ve  seldom  in 
two  different  men  die  same  precise  signification,  since  one  man's  Com- 
dex idea  seldoni  agrees  with  another's,  and  often  dififen  from  his  own, 
from  that  which' be  hod  yesterday,  or  will  have  to-morrow. 

^  7.  Secmtdfy,  beeatae  they  have  no  standards. — 2.  Becanse  tho 
names  of  mixed  modes,  for  the  most  part,  want  ataadards  in  nature, 
whereby  men  may  rectify,  and  adiust  their  significationB;  therefore  they 
are  very  various  and  doublAil.  Tbey  are  assemblages  of  ideas  put  to- 
gether at  the  pleasure  of  ibe  mind,  pursuing  its  own  ends  of  discourse, 
and  salted  to  its  own  notions,  whereby  it  designs  not  to  copy  any  thing 
isally  existing,  bnt  to  denominate  and  rank  thinra  astbeyoometo«gree' 
with  dioeeaidietypea  or  forms  itbadi  made.  HetbatfifMbronglltthe' 
words  sham,  or  weedle,.or  bantut,  in.  nte,  put  together,  as  be  tboughf 
fit;  ihoae  ideas  he  made  it  stand  for  :  md  as  it  is  with  any  new  names 
et  MWfaa,  ifast  aw  now  brnnght  iMO'wy  Iwgnage ;  sa  itwuwilfaittr 
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old  ones,  when  the;  were  first  matie  use  of.  Names,  therefore,  diat 
sUnd  for  collections  of  ideas,  which  the  mind  makes  at  pleasure,  roust 
Deeds  be  of  doubtful  significatioD,  when  such  collections  are  no  where 
to  be  found  constantly  united  in  nature,  nor  any  patterns  to  be  shewn 
whereby  men  may  adjust  them.  What  the  words  murder,  or  sacrilege, 
&c.  signifies,  can  never  be  known  from  things  themselves ;  there  be 
many  of  the  parts  of  those  complex  ideas,  which  are  not  visible  in  Uie 
action  ilself,  the  intendou  of  the  mind,  or  the  relation  of  holy  things, 
which  make  a  part  of  murder.or  sacrilege,  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  outward  and  vbible  action  of  him  that  commits  either :  and 
the  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  gun,  with  which  the  murder  is  committed, 
and  is  all  die  action  that  perhaps  is  visible,  has  no  natural  connextoa 
with  those  other  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  one  named  murder. 
They  have  their  union  and  combination  only  firom  the  understanding, 
which  unites  them  under  one  name :  but  uniting  them  without  any  rule, 
or  pattern,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  signification  of  the  name,  that  stands 
for  such  voluntary  collections,  should  be  often  various  in  the  minds  of 
different  men,  who  have  scarce  any  standing  rule  to  regulate  themselves 
and  their  notions  by,  in  such  arbitrary  ideas. 

%6.  Propriety  not  a  sufficient  remedjf. — It  is  true,  common  use, 
that  is  the  rule  of  propriety,  may  be  supposed  here  to  afford  some  aid, 
to  settle  the  signification  of  langu^e ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
in  some  measure  it  does.  Common  use  regulates  the  meaning  of  words 
pretty  well  for  common  conversation;  but  uobody  having  an  authority 
to  establish  the  precise  significalion  of  words,  nor  determine  to  what 
idea«  any  one  shall  annex  them,  common  use  is  not  sufficient  to  adjust 
them  to  philosophical  discourses ;  there  being  scarce  any  name,  of  any 
very  complex  idea  (to  say  nothing  of  others),  which,  in  common  tiae, 
has  not  a  great  latitude,  and  which  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety, may  not  be  made  the  sign  of  far  different  ideas.  Besides,  the 
rule  and  measure  of  propriety  itself  being  no  where  establi^ed,  it  is 
often  matter  of  dispute,  whether  this  or  that  way  of  using  a  word,  be 
propriety  of  speech,  or  no.  From  all  which,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
names  of  such  kind  of  very  complex  ideas,  are  naturally  liable  to  this 
imperfection,  to  be  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  signification ;  and  evtn 
in  men  that  have  a  mind  to  understand  one  another,  do  not  always  stand 
for  the  same  idea  in  speaker  and  hearer.  Though  the  names  glory  and 
gratitude,  be  the  same  in  eveiy  man's  mouth  through  a  whole  country, 
yet  the  complex  collective  idea,  which  every  one  thinks  on  or  intends  bj 
that  name,  is  apparently  very  different  in  men  using  the  same  language. 

1 9-  The  vioy  of  learning  thete  names,  contributes  also  to  their  doubt- 
Juiaess. — The  way  also  wherein  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  ordi- 
narily learned,  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  doubtfulness  of  their 
signification.  For  if  we  will  observe  how  children  learn  languages,  we 
^all  find,  that  to  make  them  understand  what  the  names  of  simple  ideM, 
or  substances,  stand  for,  people  ordinarily  shew  them  the  thing  wbweof 
ibey  would  have  them  have  tneides,  and  then  repeat  to  them  Aeoane 
that  stands  for  it,  as  white,  sweet,  milk,  sugar,  cat,  dog.  Bat  as  for 
mixed  modes,  especially  the  most  material  of  than,  mwal  woida,  the 
MNuds  we  HsaaDy  learned  first,  and  then  to  knnr  irfut  ooaiplex  idew 
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the;  stand  for,  they  we  ehber  beholden  to  the  explicatioa  of  others,  or 
(which  happens  for  the  most  part)  are  left  to  their  own  observation  and 
itidiistT?  ;  which  being  little  laid  out  in  the  Bearch  of  the  true  and  pre- 
aae  meanibg  of  names,  these  moral  words  yre,  in  most  men's  mouths, 
little  more  than  bare  sounds ;  or  when  Hiey  have  any,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  but  a  very  loose  and  undetermiited,  and  consequently  obscure  and 
oonfused,  significstion.  And  even  those  thenwelves,  who  have  with 
more  attention  settled  their  notions,  do  yet  hardly  avoid  the  ioconve- 
cience,  to  have  diem  stand  for  complex  ideas,  different  from  those  which 
other,  even  intelligent  snd  studious,  men,  male  them  the  signs  of. 
Where  shall  one  find  any,  either  controversial  debate,  or  familiar  dis- 
course, concerning  honour,  ftith,  grace,  religion,  church,  Slc.  wherein 
k  is  not  easy  to  observe,  the  different  notions  men  have  of  them  i  which 
is  nothing  but  this,  that  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  signification  of  those 
words ;  nor  have  io  their  minds  the  same  complex  ideas  which  they 
make  diem  stand  for ;  and  so  all  the  contests  that  follow  thereupon,  are 
only  about  the  meaning  of  a  sound.  And  hence  we  see,  that  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  laws,  whether  divine  or  human,  there  is  no  end ;  com- 
Dients  beget  comments,  and  explicadons  make  new  matter  for  expli- 
cations; and  of  limiting,  distinguishing,  varying  the  significatioD  of  Aese 
moral  words,  there  is  no  end.  These  ideas  of  men's  making,  are,  by 
men  still  having  the  same  power,  multiplied  in  ii^iitum.  Manya  man, 
who  was  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  meaning  of  a  text  of  Sciipture,  at 
clause  in  the  code,  at  first  reading,  has,  by  consulting  commentators, 
quite  lost  the  sense  of  it,  and  by  those  elucidations,  given  rise  or  in- 
crease to  his  doubts,  and  drawn  obscurity  upon  the  place.  I  say  not 
this,  that  I  think  commentaries  needless ;  but  to  shew  how  uncertain 
the  names  of  mixed  modes  naturally  are,  even  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  had  both  the  intention  and  the  faculty  of  speaking  as  clearly  as 
language  was  capable  to  express  their  thoughts. 

^  10,  Hence  unavoidable  obscurity  in  ancient  authors. — What  ob- 
scuri^  this  has  unavoidably^rought  upon  the  writings  of  men,  wb» 
have  lived  in  remote  ages,  and  different  countries,  it  wdl  be  needless  to 
take  notice ;  since  the  numerous  volumes  of  learned  men,  employing 
their  thoughts  that  way,  are  proofs  more  than  enough  to  shew  what  at- 
tention, study,  sagacity,  and  reasoning,  are  required,  to  find -out  the 
true  meaning  of  ancient  authors.  But  there  being  no  writings  we  have 
any  great  concernment  to  be  very  solicitous  about  the  meanii^  of,  but 
Aose  that  contain  either  truths  we  are  required  to  believe,  or  lawa  we 
are  to  obey,  and  draw  inconveniences  on  us  when  we  mistake  or  trans- 
gress, we  may  be  lets  anxious  about  the  sense  of  other  authors,  who 
writing  but  their  own  0[»nions,  we  are  under  no  greater  iKcessity  to 
know  them,  than  they  to  know  ours.  Our  good  or  evil  depending  not 
on  die ir  decrees,  we  may  safely  be  ignorantof  tbeirnotions;  and  there- 
fore in  the  reading  of  them,  if  they  do  not  use  \he'a  words  with  a  due 
clearness  and  perspicuity,  we  may  lay  them  aside,  and  without  any  injury 
done  them,  resolve  thus  with  ourselves : 

"  S  non  Til  intelligi,  debo  nrgligi." 

§11.  Barnes  of  substances,  of  doubtful  tignificalion.—l(  the  signi- 

" '■— K- 
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fication  of  the  names  of  mixed  modeB  are  uncertain,  because  there  foe 
DO  real  standards  existing  in  nature,  to  whidi  thone  ideas  are  referred, 
and  by  which  they  may  be  adjusted,  the  names  of  substances  are  of  a 
doubtful  sigoilicaiion,  for  a  contrary  reason,  viz.  because  the  ideas  they 
stand  for  are  supposed  conformable  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  are  r&- 
ferred  to  standards  made  by  nature.  In  our  ^eas  of  substances  we 
have  not  the  liberty,  as  in  mixed  modes,  to  frame  what  combinations  we 
diink  fit,  to  be  the  characteristical  notes,  to  rank  and  denominate  thiugi 
by.  In  these  we  must  follow  nature,  suit  our  complex  ideas  to  real 
existences,  and  regulate  the  signification  of  their  names  by  the  things 
themselves,  if  we  will  have  our  names  to  be  the  signs  of  them,  and  stand 
for  them.  Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  patterns  to  follow  :  but  pattenu 
that  will  make  the  significaiion  of  their  names  very  uncertain ;  foi 
names  must  be  of  a  vety  unsteady  and  various  meaning,  if  the  ideas 
they  stand  for  be  referred  to  standards  without  us,  that  either  cannot  be 
known  at  all,  or  can  be  known  but  imperfectly  and  uncertainly. 

§  12.  Namti  of  mbxtaiicetrtf erred, firU,  tor  Boleamcts  that  cannot 
he  knoTtn. — The  names  of  subslances  have,  as  has  been  shewn,  a 
double  reference  in  their  ordinary  use. 

Firtt,  Sometimes  ibey  are  made  to  stand  for,  and  so  their  significi^ 
tion  is  supposed  to  agree  to,  the  real  constitution  of  things,  from  which 
all  their  properties  How,  and  in  which  they  all  centre.  But  this  real 
constitution,  or  (as  it  is  apt  to  be  called)  essence,  being  utterly  unknown 
to  us,  any  sound  that  is  put  to  stand  for  it,  must  be  very  uncertain  in  its 
application ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  know  what  things  are,  <h 
ought  to  be,  called  a  horse  or  anatomy,  when  those  words  are  put  for 
real  essences,  that  we  have  no  ideas  of  at  all.  And,  therefore,  in  this 
supposition,  the  names  of  substances  being  referred  to'standards  that 
cannot  be  known,  their  sigmfications  can  never  be  adjusted  and  esta- 
blished  by  those  standards. 

^  13.  Secondly,  to  co-existing  qualities,  vihick  are  known  but  im- 
perfectly. — Secondly,  The  simple  ideas  that  are  found  to  co-exist  in 
substances,  being  that  which  their  names  immediately  sonify,  these,  at 
united  in  the  several  sotts  of  things,  are  the  proper  standards  to  whicli 
their  names  are  referred,  and  by  which  their  signili cations  may  be  beet 
rectified.  But  neither  will  these  archetypes  so  well  serve  to  this  pur- 
pose, as  to  leave  these  names,  without  very  various  and  uncertain  sig- 
nifications. Because  these  simple  ideas  that  co-exist,  and  are  united  is 
the  same  subject,  being  very  numerous,  and  having  all  an  equal  right  to 
go  into  the  complex  specific  idea,  which  the  specific  name  is  to  stand 
^r,  men,  though  they  propose  to  themselves  tlie  very  same  subject  to 
consider,  yet  frame  very  difiereat  ideas  about  it ;  and  so  the  name  they 
use  for  it  unavoidably  comes  to  have,  in  several  men,  very  difierent  sig- 
nifications. The  simple  qualities  which  make  up  the  complex  ideas, 
being  most  of  them  powers,  in  relation  to  changes,  which  they  are  apt 
to  make  in,  or  receive  from,  other  bodies,  are  almost  infinite.  He  that 
shall  but  observe,  what  a  great  variety  of  alterations  any  one  of  the 
baser  metals  is  apt  to  receive,  from  die  different  application  only  of 
fire ;  and  how  much  a  greater  number  of  changes  any  one  of  them  will 
receive  in  the  faandi  of  a  chemist,  by  the  appbcation  of  other  bodies. 
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hill  ncrt  think  it  strange,  ^t  I  count  the  propertieg  of  any  sort  of  bocbes 
not  eaiy  to  be  collected,  and  completely  known  by  ibe  ways  of  inquiiy, 
vbich  our  faculties  are  capable  of.  They  being,  therefore,  st  least,  so 
many,  that  no  man  can  know  the  precise  and  de6nite  number,  they  are 
differently  discovered  by  different  men,  according  to  their  various  skill, 
attentioD,  and  ways  of  handling;  who,  therefore,  cannot  choose,  but 
bare  different  ideas  of  the  same  substance,  and  therefore,  make  the 
aignificalion  of  its  common  name  very  various  and  uncertain.  For  the 
complex  ideas  of  substances,  being  made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  are 
supposed  to  co-esiflt  in  nature,  every  one  hds  a  right  to  put  into  hig 
complex  ideas,  those  qualities  he  has  found  to  be  umted  together.  For 
though  in  the  substance  of  gold,  one  satisfies  himself  wim  colour  and 
veight,  yet  another  thinks  solubility  in  aqua  regia,  as  necessary  to  be 
joined  with  that  colour  in  his  Idea  of  gold,  as  any  one  does  its  fusi- 
bility; solubility  in  aqua  regia,  being  a  quality  as  constantly  joined 
with  its  colour  and  weight,  as  fusibility,  or  any  other;  others  put  into 
it  ductility  <»  fixedness.  Six.  as  they  have  been  taught  by  tradition  or 
experience.  Who  of  all  these  has  established  the  right  signification  of 
the  word  gold  i  Or  who  shall  be  the  judge  to  determine  i  Eacb  has  his 
atandard  in  nature,  which  he  appeals  to,  and  vrith  reason  thinks  he  has 
the  same  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea  signified  by  the  word  gold, 
ibijse  qualities,  which  upon  trial,  he  has  found  united ;  as  another,  who 
has  not  so  well  examined,  has  to  leave  them  out ;  or  a  third,  who  haa 
made  other  trials,  haa  to  put  in  others.  For  the  union  in  nature  of 
these  qualities,  being  the  true  ground  of  their  union  in  one  complex 
idea,  wlio  can  say  one  of  them  has  more  reason  lobe  put  in,  or  left  out, 
than  anotherP  From  hence  it  will  always  unavoidably  follow,  that  the 
complex  ideas  of  substances  in  men  using  the  same  name  for  them,  will 
be  vety  various ;  and  so  the  significations  of  those  names,  very  uncertain, 

§  14.  Tkirdly,  to  co-existing  qualiliet  which  are  known  but  impev 
fectli/. — Besides,  there  is  scarce  any  particular  thing  existing,  which,  in 
some  of  its  simple  ideas,  does  not  communicate  with  a  greater,  and  in 
Others,  a  less,  number  of  paiticular  beings:  who  shall  determine  in 
this  case,  which  are  those  that  are  to  m^e  up  the  precise  collection 
tfiat  is  to  be  signified  by  the  specific  name  ?  of  can,  with  any  just  au- 
thority, prescribe,  which  obvious  or  common  qualities  are  to  be  left  out; 
or  which  more  secret,  or  more  particular,  are  to  be  put  into  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  name  of  any  substance  P  All  which  together,  seldom  «■ 
never  fail  to  produce  that  various  and  doubtful  signification  in  the  names 
of  substances,  which  causes  such  uncertainty,  disputes,  or  mistakes, 
when  we  come  to  a  philosophical  use  of  them. 

^  15.  With  this  imperfection,  they  may  tervefor  civil,  but  not  weU 
for  philosophical,  ute. — It  is  true,  as  to  civil  and  common  conversation, 
the  general  names  of  substances,  regulated  in  their  ordinary  significa- 
tion by  some  obvious  qualities  (as  by  the  shape  and  figure  in  things  of 
known  seminal  propagation,  and,  in  other  substances,  for  the  most  part 
by  colour,  joined  with  some  other  sensible  qualities),  do  well  enough  to 
design  the  things  men  would  be  understood  to  speak  of;  and  so  they 
nsually  conceive  well  enough  the  substances  meant-by  the  word  gold, 
or  apple,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.     But  in  philosophical 
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inquiriea  spd  debstes,  wkere  general  tnitfas  are  to  be  establisbed,  and 
catuequences  drawn  from  positions  laid  down,  there  the  precise  sigm* 
&cation  of  die  nnmea  of  substances  will  be  found,  not  only  not  to  be 
well  estftUisbed,  but  also  ver^  herd  to  be  so.  For  eiample,  he  that 
shall  make  malleableness,  or  a  certain  degree  of  fixedness,  a  part  of  big 
complex  idea  of  gold,  may  make  propositions  concerning  gold,  and 
draw  consequences  from  them,  that  will  truly  and  clearly  follow  from 
gold,  taken  in  such  a  signification ;  but  yet  such  as  another  man  can 
never  be  forced  to  admit,  nor  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  who  makes  not 
malleableness,  or  the  same  degree  of  fixedness,  part  of  that  complei 
idea  that  the  name  gold,  in  bis  use  of  it,  stands  for. 

§  16.  Inatanct,  liquor, — This  is  a  natural,  and  almost  unavoidable 
imperfection  in  almost  ail  the  names  of  substances,  in  all  languages 
whatsoever,  v^ch  men  will  easily  find,  when  once  passing  from  con- 
fused or  loose  notions,  they  come  to  more  soict  and  close  inqoinei. 
For  then  they  will  be  convinced  how  doubtful  and  obscure  diose  wwdt 
are,  in  their  signification,  which  in  ordinary  use  appeared  very  clear  and 
determined.  I  was  ooce  in  a  meeting  of  very  learned  and  ingenious 
physicians,  where,  by  chance,  there  arose  a  question,  whether  any  liquw 
passed  through  the  filaments  of  the  nerves.  Tlie  debate  having  been  ma- 
naged a  good  while,  by  variety  of  arguments  on  both  sides,  I  (who  had 
been  used  to  suspect  tjiat  the  greatest  part  of  disputes  were  more  about 
the  signification  of  words,  than  a  real  difference  in  the  conception  of 
things)  desired,  that  before  tbey  went  any  fardwr  on  in  this  dispute, 
they  would  first  examine,  and  establish  among  them,  what  the  wofd 
liquor  signified.  They,  at  first,  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  proposal ; 
and  bad  ihey  been  persons  less  ingenious,  they  might  perhaps  have  taken 
it  for  a  very  frivolous  or  extravagant  tme ;  since  there  was  no  one  diercr 
that  thought  not  himself  to  understand  very  perfectly,  what  the  word 
liquor  stood  for ;  which,  I  think,  too,  none  of  the  most  perplexed  names 
of  substances.  However,  they  were  pleased  to  comply  with  my  motioo, 
and,  upon  examination,  found,  that  the  signification  of  that  word  waa 
not  so  settled  and  certain,  as  they  bad  all  imagined ;  but  that  each  of 
them  made  it  a  sign  of  a  different  complex  idea.  This  made  them  pei^ 
ceive,  that  the  main  of  then-  dispute  was  about  the  signification  of  that 
term ;  and  that  they  differed  very  Uttle  in  their  opinions,  concemir^ 
some  fluid  and  subtle  matter,  passing  through  the  conduits  of  the  nerves ; 
though  it  was  not  so  easy  to  agree,  whether  it  was  to  be  called  liquor 
or  DO,  a  thing  which,  when  considered,  they  diought  it  not  worth  the 
contending  about. 

§  17-  fiutance,  gold. — How  much  this  is  the  case  in  the  greatest 
part  of  disputes  men  are  engaged  so  hotly  in,  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  an 
occasion  in  another  place  to  take  notice.  Let  us  only,  here,  consider 
a  little  more  exactly  the  fore-mentioned  instance  of  the  word  gold,  and 
we  shall  see  how  hard  it  is  precisely  to  determine  its  signification.  I 
think  all  agree  to  make  it  stand  for  a  body  of  a  certain  yellow  shining 
colour ;  which  being  the  idea  to  which  children  have  annexed  that  name, 
the  shining' vellow  part  of  a  peacock's  tail,  is  properly  to  them  gold.' 
Others,  finding  fusibility  join^  witlt  that  yellow  coKMir,  in  certain  par- 
cels of  matter,  make,  of  that  combination,  a  complex  idea,  to  wbidi 
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.Aty  give  ibe  oamc  gold,  to  denote  a  sortof  aubstaoces;  aud  ao' 
exclude  from  being  gold,  all  such  yellow  shining  bodies,  as,  by  fire, 
irill  be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  admit  to  be  of  that  species,  or  to  be  com- 
prehended under  that  name,  gold,  only  such  aubalances  as  having  that 
afaioiBg  yellow  colour,  will  by  fire,  be  reduced  to  fusion,  and  not  to 
aabes.  Anutber,  by  the  same  reasou,  adds  the  weight,  which  being  a 
quali^  as  straitly  joined  with  that  colour,  as  its  fusibility,  he  thinks  has 
tite  same  reason  to  be  joined  in  its  idea,  and  to  be  signified  by  its  name ; 
and,  therefore,  the  other  made  up  of  body,  of  such  a  colour  and  fusibi- 
li^,  to  he  imperfect ;  and  so  on  of  all  the  rest ;  wherein  no  one  can 
diew  a  reason,  why  some  of  the  inseparable  qualities,  which  are  always 
united  in  nature,  should  be  put  into  the  nominal  easence,  and  others 
le&  out ;  or  why  the  word  gold,  sigoi^ng  that  sort  of  body  the  ring  on 
bis  finger  is  made  of,  should  determine  that  sort,  rather  by  its  odour, 
weight,  and  fusibiliij,  than  by  its  colour,  weight,  and  solubility  in  aqua 
regia ;  since  the  dissolving  it  by  that  liquor,  is  as  inseparable  from  it, 
at  the  fusion  by  fire ;  and  they  are  both  of  them  nothing,  but  tbe  rela- 
tion which  that  substance  has  to  two  other  bodies  which  have  power  to 
operate  differently  upon  it.  For,  by  what  r^t  ia  it,  thtf  fiisibility 
cornea  to  be  a  part  of  the  essence  signified  by  die  word  gold,  and  sola- 
l>ility  but  a  property  of  it  i  Or  why  is  its  colour  part  of  the  essence,  and 
its  malleaUenesB  hut  a  property  i  That  which  I  mean,  is  this,  that  Atae 
-being  dbutpropeTties,dependiug  on  its  real  constitution;  and  nothing 
but  powers,  either  active  or  passive,  in  reference  to  other  bodies,  do  om 
has  authority  to  determine  the  signification  of  the  word  gold  (as  r^erred 
to  such  a  body  existing  in  nature)  more  to  one  collection  of  ideas  to  be 
found  in  that  body,  than  to  another :  whereby  tbe  signification  of  that 
name  must  unavoidably  be  very  uncertain ;  since,  as  has  been  said, 
several  people  observe  several  properties  in  the  same  substance ;  and,  I 
think,  Imay  say,  nobody  at  all.  And,  therefore,  we  have  but  very  imper- 
fect desciiplioos  of  things,  and  wmds  have  very  uncertain  aignificationg, 
I  18.  7%«  names  of  simple  idea*  the  kast  doubtful. — From  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  easy  to  observe  what  has  been  before  remarked,  viz.  that 
the  names  of  simple  ideas  are,  of  all  odiers,  the  least  liable  to  mistakes, 
and  diat  for  these  reasiKU.  Firrt,  Because  the  ideas  they  stand  (or, 
being  each  but  one  single  perception,  are  much  easier  got,  and  more 
clearly  retained,  than  the  more  complex  ones,  and,  therefore,  are  not 
liable  to  the  uncertainty  which  usually  attends  those  compounded  ones 
of  substances  and  mixed  modes,  in  which  the  precise  number  of  simple 
ideas,  that  make  them  up,  are  not  easily  agreed,  and  »o  readily  kept  in 
the  mind.  And,  $ecoitt%,  Because  they  are  never  referred  to  any  other 
essence,  but  barely  that  perception  the^  immediately  signify;  which 
reference  is  that  which  renders  the  sigmficadon  of  the  names  of  sub- 
stances  naturally  so  perplexed,  and  gives  occasion  to  so  many  disputes. 
Men  that  do  not  perversely  use  their  words,  or,  on  purpose,  set  them- 
selves to  cavil,  seldom  mistake  in  any  language,  which  they  are  acquainted 
with,  the  use  and  signification  of  die  names  of  simple  ideas ;  white  and 
sweet,  yellow  and  hitter,  carry  a  very  obvious  meaning  with  them,  iriudi 
every  one  precisely  comprehends,  or  easily  perceives  he  is  ignorant  of, 
ud  seckfr  to  be  informed.     But  what  precise  collection  of  simple  idea* 
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modesty  or  frugality  Bland  for  in  another's  use,  is  not  socertainly  known. 
And  however  we  are  apt  to  think,  we  well  eoough  know  what  is  meant 
by  gold,  or  iron ;  yet  the  preciae  complex  idea  others  make  them  the 
signa  uf,  is  not  so  certain ;  and,  I  believe,  it  is  very  seldom,  that  in 
speaker  and  hearer,  they  stand  for  exactly  the  same  collection.  Which 
must  needs  produce  mistakes  and  disputes,  when  they  are  made  use  of 
in  discourses,  wherein  men  have  to  do  with  universal  propositions,  and 
would  settle  in  their  minds  universnl  truths,  and  consider  the  conse- 
queoccs  that  follow  from  them. 

^  19.  And  next  to  them,  simple  modes. — By  the  same  rule,  the 
names  of  simple  modes  are,  next  to  those  of  simple  ideas,  least  liable 
to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  especially  those  of  figure  and  number,  of 
which  men  have  so  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Whoever,  that  had  a  mind 
to  understand  them,  mistook  the  ordinary  meaning  of  seven,  or  a  trian- 
gle ;  and,  in  general,  the  least  compounded  ideas  in  every  kind,  have 
the  lenst  dubious  names. 

^  90.  The  most  doubtful  are  the  names  of  very  compound  mixed 
modes  and  substances. — Mixed  modes,  therefore,  that  are  made  up  bid 
of  a  few  and  obvious  simple  ideas,  have  usually  nsmes  of  no  very  un- 
certain signification.  But  the  names  of  mixed  modes,  which  cooipre- 
bend  a  great  number  of  simple  ideas,  are  commonly  of  a  very  doubtfiil 
and  undetermined  meaning,  as  has  been  shewn.  The  names  of  sub- 
stances being  annexed  to  ideas  that  are  neither  the  real  essences  nor 
exact  representations  of  the  patterns  they  are  referred  to,  are  liable  yet 
to  greater  imperfection  and  uncertainty,  espeually  when  we  caae  to  a 
l^iloBophicai  use  of  Aem. 

^21.  WAy  this  imperfection  charged  upon  words. — The  great  dia* 
order  that  happens  in  our  names  of  sabstances,  proceeding,  for  the 
most  part,  from  our  want  of  knowledge,  and  inability  lo  penetrate  into 
their  real  constitutions,  it  may  probably  be  wondered,  why  I  charge 
this  as  an  imperfection,  rather  upon  our  words  than  understandings. 
This  exception  has  so  much  appearance  of  justice,  that  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  give  a  reason,  why  I  have  followed  this  method.  I  must 
confess,  then,  that  when  I  first  began  this  Discourse  of  the  Understand- 
ing, and  a  good  while  after,  1  had  not  the  least  thought  that  any  consi- 
deration of  words  was  at  all  necessaiy  to  it.  But  when  having  passed 
over  the  original  and  composition  of  our  ideas,  I  began  to  examine  the 
extent  and  certain^  of  our  knowledge,  1  found  it  had  so  near  a  con- 
nexion with  words,  that  unless  their  force  and  manner  of  signification 
w«e  first  well  observed,  there  could  be  very  little  said  clearly  and  per- 
ttoently  concerning  knowledge ;  which  being  conversant  about  truth,, 
had  constandy  to  do  with  propositions.  And  though  it  terminated  in 
things,  yet  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  so  much  by  the  intervention  of 
words,  that  they  seemed  scarce  separable  from  our  general  knowledge. 
At  least  they  interpose  themselves  so  much  between  our  understandings 
and  the  truth,  which  it  would  contemplate  and  apprehend,  that  like  the 
medium,  through  which  visible  objects  pass,  their  obscurity  and  disorder 
does  not  seldom  cast  a  mist  before  our  eyes,  and  impose  upon  our  un- 
derstandings. If  we  consider,  in  the  ^lacies  men  put  upon  themselves,, 
as  well  as  others,  and  the  mistakes  in  men's  dispute*  and  noti<Mis,  bow 
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great  a  part  u  owing  to  word*,  wtd  dieir  uncertain  or  mistaken  signifi- 
cations, we  shall  have  leason  to  think  diis  no  small  obstacle  in  the  way 
to  knowledge,  which,  I  conclude,  we  are  the  more  carefully  to  be 
warned  of,  because  it  has  been  so  far  from  being  taken  notice  of  as  an 
inconvenience,  that  tlie  arts  of  improving  it  have  been  made  the  busi- 
ness of  men's  study  \  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  learning  and  sub- 
tilty,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter.  But  I  am  apt  to  ima- 
gine, that  were  the  imperfections  of  language,  as  the  instrument  of  know- 
ledge, more  thoroughly  weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  controversies  that 
make  such  a  noiiie  in  the  world,  would  of  themselves  cease;  and  the 
way  to  knowledge,  and  perhaps  peace,  too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener  than 
it  do^. 

I  2S.  Thit  should  teach  us  moderation  in  imposing  our  own  seme  fif 
old  authors, — Sure  I  anj,  that  the  signification  of  words,  in  all  lan- 
guages, depending  very  much  an  the  thoughts,  notions,  and  ideas  of 
htm  that  uses  tliem,  must  unavoidably  be  of  great  uncertain^  to  men  of 
the  same  language  and  coundy.  This  is  so  evirient  in  the  Greek 
authors,  thut  he  that  shall  peruse  their  writings,  will  find  in  alntost 
evejy  one  of  them  a  dittiuct  language,  though  the  same  words.  But 
when  to  this  natural  difficulty  m  every  country,  there  shall  be  added 
different  conutries,  and  remote  ages,  wherein  the  speakers  and  writers 
had  very  different  notions,  tempers,  customs,  ornaments,  and  figures  of 
speech,  &c.  every  one  of  which  influence  the  signification  of  t^eir  words 
then,  though  lo  us  now  they  are  lost  and  unknown,  it  would  become  us 
to  be  charitable  one  to  another  iu  our  interpretabons  or  misunderstand- 
iug  of  those  ancient  writings,  which,  (hough  of  great  concernment  to 
be  understood,  are  liable  to  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  speech,  m  hich 
(if  we  except  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  and  some  very  obvious  things), 
is  not  capable,  without  a  constant  defining  the  terms  of  conveying  the 
•eiise  and  intention  of  the  speaker,  without  any  manner  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  to  the  hearer,  And,  in  discourses  of  lebgion,  law,  and  mo- 
rality, as  they  are  matters  of  the  highest  concetmnent,  so  there  will  be 
the  greatest  difficulty. 

§  23.  The  volumes  of  interpreters  and  commentators  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  are  but  too  manifest  proofs  of  this.  Thoogh 
every  thing  said  in  die  text  be  infallibly  true,  yet  the  reader  may  be, 
nay,  caniwt  choose  but  be,  very  fallible  in  the  understanding  of  it. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  the  will  of  God,  when  clothed  in  words, 
should  be  liable  to  diat  doubt  and  uncertainty,  which  unavoidably  at- 
tends that  sort  of  conveyance;  when  even  his  Son,  whilst  clothed  in 
flesh,  was  subject  to  all  the  frailties  and  inconveniences  of  human  na- 
ture, sin  excepted.  And  we  ought  to  magnify  his  goodness,  that  he 
hath  spread  before  all  the  world,  such  t^ible  characters  of  his  works 
and  providence,  and  given  all  mankind  so  sufficient  a  light  of  reason, 
ffiat  they,  to  whom  this  written  word  never  came,  could  not  (whenever 
ffiey  set  themselves  to  search^  either  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  God,  or  of 
the  obedience  due  to  him.  Since,  then,  the  precepts  of  natural  religioD 
are  plain,  and  very  intelligible  to  all  niankind,  and  seldom  come  to  be 
controverted;  and  other  revealed  truths,  which  are  conveyed  to  ua  by 
books  and  languages,  are  liable  to  the  common  and  ni^uru  obacuriOu 
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and  difficulties  iiK^ant  to  words,  methinka  it  miuld  become  us  to  be 
more  careful  and  dil^eut  in  observing  the  former,  and  less  niagisterial, 
positive,  and  imperious,  in  itnpoBing  oar  own  ideas  and  interpretatuMU 
of  the  latter. 


OF    TBE    AB08E    OT    WORDS. 

I  I.  Abuse  ofwordt. — Besides  the  imperfection  ihiU  is  naturally  in 
Ullage,  and  uie  obscurity  and  confusion  that  is  ao  hard  to  be  avoided 
in  the  use  of  words,  there  are  several  wilful  faults  and  Delects,  which 
men  are  guilty  of,  in  this  way  of  communication,  vrfaereby  titey  render 
these  signs  less  clear  and  distinct  in  their  Bigoification,  than,  naturally, 
they  need  to  be. 

1 2.  First,  words  mihout  any,  or  without  clear,  idea».-~-Fir9t,  In 
this  kind,  the  first  and  most  palpable  abuse  is,  the  using  of  words  whb- 
out  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  or,  which  is  worse,  signs  without  any 
thing  iiignified.     Of  these  there  are  two  sorts  : 

I .  One  may  observe,  in  all  languages,  certain  words,  that,  if  ibey  be 
eiaaiined,  will  be  found,  in  their  first  original,  and  their  appropritfed 
use,  not  to  stand  for  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  These,  for  die  most 
part,  the  several  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion  have  introduced.  For 
their  authors,  or  promoters,  either  affecting  something  singular,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  common  apprehensions,  or  to  support  some  strmnge 
opinions,  or  cover  some  weakness  of  their  hypothesis,  seldom  fail  to 
coin  new  words,  and  such  as,  when  they  come  to  be  examined,  may 
jusdy  be  called  iusigoificant  terms.  For  haviiw  either  had  no  deter- 
minale  collection  of  ideas  annexed  to  them,  when  they  were  first  in- 
vented ;  or  at  least  such  as,  if  well  examined,  will  be  found  incooais- 
tent,  it  is  no  wonder  if,  afterwards,  in  the  vulgar  use  of  the  same  party, 
they  remain  empty  sounds,  with  little  or  no  signification,  amongst  those 
who  think  it  enough  to  have  them  often  in  their  mouths,  as  tbe  distin- 
guishing characters  of  tbeir  church,  or  scbool,  without  much  troubling 
tbeir  heads  to  examine  what  are  the  precise  ideas  Ibey  stand  for.  I 
shall  not  need  here  to  heap  up  instances;  every  man's  reading  and 
conversation  will  sufficiently  furnish  him;  or  if  he  wants  to  be  better 
stored,  tibe  great  mint-masters  of  this  kind  of  terms,  I  mean  the  school- 
men and  metaphysicians  (under  which,  I  think,  the  disputing  natural 
aod  moral  philosophers  <^  these  latter  ages  may  be  comprehended), 
have  wherewithal  abundantly  to  content  hmi. 

I S.  3.  Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abuse  yet  farther,  who  take 
w  little  care  to  lay  by  words,  which  in  their  primaiy  notation  have 
scarce  any  clear  and  distinct  idea  which  they  are  annexed  to,  Aat  by  an 
unpardonable  negligence,  they  familiarly  us«  words,  which  the  pro- 
priety, of  language  has  affixed  to  very  important  ideas,  without  any  dis- 
tinct meaning  at  all.  Wisdom,  glory,  grace,  8tc.  are  words  frequent 
enough  in  every  man's  mouth ;  but  if  a  great  many  of  those  who  ase 
them,  should  be  asked  wliat  they  mean  by  them,  they  would  be  at  a 
Mand,  aid  not  know  w^at  to  answer ;  a  plain  proof,  that  though  they 
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have  learned  tbose  somids,  ud  have  them  ready  at  their  tongae's  end 
]Wt  thore  are  no  detenoioed  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minda,  which  are  to  be 
•zpresaed  to  others  bj  (hem. 

^  4.  OecMoned  by  Learning  fuunea  before  the  ideas  tketf  belong  to. 
~Men  having  been  accustomed  from  (heir  cradle*  to  learn  words, 
whkh  are  easily  got  and  retained,  before  the;  knew,  or  had  ftained,  the 
comidex  ideas  to  which  they  were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  foimd 
HI  me  things  they  vraie  thought  to  stand  for,  they  usually  continue  to 
do  so  all  their  lives ;  and  without  taking  the  pains  necessary  to  settle 
in  their  minds  determined  ideas,  diey  use  their  W(»:ds  for  su(^  unsteady 
and  confused  notions  as  they  have,  contenting  themselves  with  the  same 
words  other  people  use,  as  if  their  very  sound  necessarily  carried  with 
it  ctmstanlly  the  same  meaning.  This,  though  men  make  a  shift  with 
m  tbe  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it  necessary  to  be 
Mideralood,  and,  therefore,  they  make  signs  till  they  are  so :  yet  this 
insignificancy  in  their  words,  when  they  come  to  reason  concerning 
catfa^  their  tenets  or  interest,  manifestly  fills  their  discouree  with  abun- 
dance of  empty  unintelligible  noise  and  jargon,  especially  in  moral 
toatters,  where  .the  words,  for  the  moat  part,  standing  for  arbitrary  and 
Bsmerous  collecUons  of  ideas,  not  regularlyand  permanently  united  in 
nature,  their  bare  sounds  are  often  only  thought  on,  or  at  least  very  ob- 
scure and  uncertain  notions  anneied  to  them.  Men  take  the  words 
they  find  in  use  among  their  neighbours ;  and  that  they  may  not  seem 
ignorant  what  they  stand  for,  use  them  confidently  without  much  trou- 
Uing  their  beads  about  a  certain  fixed  meaning :  whereby,  besides  the 
ease  of  it,  Uiey  obtain  this  advantage,  that  as  m  such  discourses  they 
seldom  are  in  the  right,  so  they  are  as  seldom  to  be  convinced  that 
they  are  in  the  wrong ;  it  being  all  one  to  go  about  to  draw  those  men 
out  of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled  notions,  as  to  dispossess  a 
vagrant  of  his  habitation  who  has  no  setded  abode.  This  I  goess  to 
he  BO ;  and  every  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others,  whether  it  be 
or  no. 

§  5.'  Secondly,  vntteady  application  of  thcM. — Secondly,  Another 
great  abuse  of  words,  is  inconstancy  in  the  use  of  them.  U  is  hard  to 
find  a  discourse  written  upon  any  subject,  especially  of  controversy, 
vrberein  one  shall  not  observe,  if  he  read  with  attention,  the  same  words 
(and  those  commonly  the  most  material  in  the  discourse,  and  upon 
which  tbe  argument  turns)  used  sometimes  for  one  collection  of  simple 
kleaa,  and  somelimeB  fw  another,  which  is  a  perfect  abuse  of  language. 
Words  being  intended  for  signs  of  my  ideas,  to  make  them  known  to 
odiera,  not  by  any  natural  signification,  but  by  a  voluntary  imposition, 
it  t>  plain  cheat  wd  abuse,  vrben  I  make  them  stand  sometimes  for  one 
thing,  and  sometimes  for  another;  the  wilfiil  doing  whereof,  can  be 
imputed  to  nothing  but  great  folly,  or  greater  dishonesty.  And  a  man, 
in  bis  accounts  with  another,  may,  with  as  much  fiiimess,  make  the 
characters  of  numbers  stand  sometimes  for  one,  ai>d  sometimes  for  an- 
other, collection  of  units  (v.  g.  this  character  3  stands  sometimes  for 
three,  sometimes  for  four,  and  sometimea  for  eight)  as  in  his  discourse, 
at  reasoning,  make  the  same  words  stand  for  different  collections  of 
simple  ideas.     If  men  should  do  so  in  dieir  leckorangs,  I  wonder  who 
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would  have  to  do  with  tbemJ  One  who  would  speak  thus,  in  the 
afiaira  aod  bufiiness  of  the  world,  and  call  8  sometiinea  seven,  and 
sometimes  nine,  as  best  served  his  advantage,  would  presently  have 
clapped  upcm  him  one  of  die  two  aamei  meq  are  commonly  disgusted 
wttD.  And  yet  in  arguings,  and  learned  contests,  the  same  sort  of  pro- 
ceeding passes  commonl]'  for  wit  and  learning  ;  but  to  me  it  appears  a. 
greater  dishonesty,  than  the  misplacing  of  counters  in  the  casting  up  a 
debt ;  and  the  cheat  die  greater,  b;  bow  much  truth  is  of  greater  con- 
'  ceroment  and  value  Ihau  money. 

§  6.  Thirdly,  affected  obicurity  ftj/  wrong  application. — Thirdly, 
Another  abuse  of  laDguage,  is  an  affected  obscurity,  by  either  applying 
old  words  to  new  and  unusual  significations,  or  introducing  new  and 
ambiguous  terms,  without  defining  either ;  or  else  putting  them  so 
together,  as  may  confound  their  ordinary  meaotng.  Though  the  peri- 
patetic philosophy  has  been  most  eminent  in  this  way,  yet  other  sects 
have  not  been  wholly  .clear  of  it.  There  are  scarce  any  of  them,  that 
are  not  cumbered  with  some  difficidliea  (such  is  the  imperfection  of 
human  knowledge),  which  they  have  been  fain  to  cover  with  obscurity 
of  terms,  and  to  confound  the  signification  of  words,  which,  like  a  mist 
before  people's  eyes,  might  hinder  their  weak  parts  from  heiiig  disco- 
vered. That  body  and  exleiuian,  in  common  use,  stand  for  two  distinct 
ideas,  is  plain  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  a  little.  For  were  their 
signification  precisely  the  same,  it  would  be  proper,  and  as  intelligible, 
to  say,  the  body  of  an  extension,  as  the  extension  of  a  body  ;  and  yet 
diere  are  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  confound  their  sijjnification. 
To  this  abuse,  and  the  mischiefs  of  confounding  the  signification  of 
words,  logic,  and  the  libnal  sciences,  as  they  have  been  handled  in  the 
schools,  have  given  reputation ;  and  the  admired  art  of  disputing,  bath 
added  much  to  the  natural  imperfection  of  languages,  whilst  it  has  been 
made  use  of  and  fitted  to  perplex  the  sigiiificatiun  of  words,  more  than 
to  discover  the  knowledge  and  truth  of  things  ;  and  he  that  will  look 
into  that  sort  of  learned  writings,  will  find  the  words  there  much  more 
obscure,  uncertain,  and  undetermined  in  their  meaning,  than  they  are 
in  ordinary  conversation. 

^  7.  Logic  and  ditpute  have  much  contributed  to  this. — This  is  un- 
avoidably to  be  BO,  wnere  men's  parts  and  learning  are  estimated  by 
their  skill  in  disputing.  And  if  reputation  and  reward  shall  attend 
diese  conquests,  which  depend  mostly  on  the  fineness  and  niceties  of 
words,  it  IS  no  wonder  if  the  wit  of  man  so  employed,  should  perplex, 
involve,  and  subtilize  the  signification  of  sounds,  so  as  never  to  want 
somediiiig  to  say,  in  opposing  or  defending  any  question ;  the  victory 
being  adjudged  not  to  hun  who  had  truth  on  his  side,  but  the  last  word 
in  the  dispute. 

^  8.  Calling  it  mbtilty. — This,  though  a  very  useless  skill,  and  that 
vduch  I  think  the  direct  opposite  to  the  ways  of  knowledge,  hath  yet 
passed  hitherto  under  the  laudable  and  esteemed  names  of  subtilty  and 
acuteness ;  and  has  had  the  applause  of  the  schools,  and  encourage- 
ment of  one  part  of  the  learned  men  of  the  world.  And  no  wontkr, 
since  the  pbtlosopbeis  of  old  f  the  disputii^  and  wrangling  philosophers 
I  mean,  such  as  Lucian  wittily  and  with  reason  taxes),  and  the  school- 
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men  since,  aiming  at  glory  and  esteem  for  their  great  and  universal 
kaowledee,  easier  a  great  deal  to  be  pretended  to,  than  really  acquired, 
found  this  a  good  expedient  to  cover  their  ignorance  with  a  curious  and 
inexplicable  web  of  perplexed  words,  and  procure  to  themselves  the 
adimration  of  odiers  by  unintelligible  terms,  the  apter  to  produce  won- 
der, because  they  couid  not  be  understood :  whusi  it  appears  in  all 
liistory,  that  these  profound  doctors  were  no  wiser,  nor  more  useful, 
than  their  neighbours  ;  and  brought  but  small  advantage  to  human  life, 
or  the  societies  wherein  they  lived  :  unless  the  coining  of  new  words, 
where  tb^  produced  no  new  things  to  apply  them  to,  or  the  perplexing 
or  obscunng  die  significatiun  of  old  ones,  and  so  bringing  all  things 
into  question  and  dispute,  were  a  thing  profitable  to  the  life  of  man,  or 
worthy  commendation  and  reward. 

^  9.  ThU  learning  very  little  bmditt  toctety. — For  notwithstand- 
ing these  learned  disputants,  these  all-knowiug  doctors,  it  was  to  the 
unscholastic  statesman,  that  the  governments  of  the  world  owed  their 
peace,  defence,  and  liberties  {  and  from  the  illiterate  and  contemned 
mechanic  (a  name  of  disgrace),  that  they  received  the  improvements  of 
usefiil  arts.  Nevertheless,  this  artificial  ignorance,  and  learned  gib- 
bmsh,  prevailed  mightily  in  these  last  ages,  by  the  ioierest  and  artifice 
o(  those,  who  found  no  easier  way  to  that  pitch  of  authority  and  domi-  ' 
nion  they  have  attained,  than  fay  amusing  the  men  of  business,  and 
ignorant,  with  hard  words,  or  employing  the  ingenious  and  idle  in  in- 
tiicate  disputes  about  uaintelligible  tenns,  and  holding  them  perpe- 
tually entangled  in  that  endless  labyrinth.  Besides,  there  is  no  such 
way  to  gain  admittance,  or  give  defence  to  strange  and  absurd  doc- 
trines, as  to  guard  them  round  about  with  legions  of  obscure,  doubtful, 
and  undefined  words ;  which  yet  make  these  retreats  more  like  the  dena 
of  robbers,  or  holes  of  foxes,  than  the  fortresses  of  ^ir  warriors;  which 
if  it  be  hard  to  get  them  out  of,  it  is  not  for  the  strength  that  is  in  them, 
but  the  briars  and  thorns,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  thickets  they  are 
beset  with,  for  untruth  being  unacceptable  to  the  mind  of  man,  there 
is  no  other  defence  left  for  absurdity,  but  obscurity. 

^10.  ButdettToyi  theiaatrumenti  of  knowledge  and  commanicatiom. 
— Thus  learned  ignorance,  and  tiiis  art  of  keeping,  even  iaquisitive 
men,  from  true  knowledge,  bath  been  propagated  in  the  world,  and 
hath  much  perplexed,  whilst  it  pretended  to  inronn,  the  understanding. 
For  we  see,  that  other  well  meaning  and  wise  men,  whose  education 
and  parts  had  not  acquired  that  acuteness,  couid  intelligibly  ex^^s 
diemselves  to  one  another;  and  in  its  plain  use,  make  a  benefit  of 
langui^.  But  though  unlearned  men  well  enough  understood  the 
words  white  and  black.  Sec.  and  had  constant  notions  of  the  ideas  sig- 
nified by  those  words,  yet  there  were  philosophers  found,  who  had 
learning  and  subtilty  enough  to  prove,  that  snow  was  black,  i,  e.  to 
prove  that  white  was  black.  Whereby  they  had  the  advantage  to  de- 
stroy the  instruments  and  means  of  discourse,  conversation,  instruction, 
and  society;  whilst  with  great  art  and  subtilty,  they  did  no  more  but 
perplex  and  confound  the  signification  of  w<Hd8,  and  thereby  render 
language  less  useful,  than  the  real  defects  of  it  had  made  it  a  gift,  whicb 
die  illiterate  had  noi  attuned  to.  vtuuvii. 
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^11.  J$  Miefnl  at  to  confound  the  loimd  of  the  ktten. — ^TheM 
leurned  men  did  equally  iastnict  men's  understaDdii^,  and  profit  dieir 
lires,  u  be  who  should  alter  the  signification  of  known  characters,  and, 
by  a  Buhtle  device  of  learnii^,  br  Mifpastuig  the  capacity  of  the  illite- 
rate, dull,  and  vulgar,  riiould  in  bis  wnting  ^w,  diat  he  could  put  A 
for  B,  and  D  for  E,  Scjc.  to  the  no  small  admiration  and  benefit  of  his 
reader.  It  being  as  lenseless  to  put  black,  which  is  a  word  agreed  on 
to  stand  for  one  sensible  idea,  to  put  it,  I  say,  for  another,  or  the  con- 
trary idea,  i.  e.  to  call  snow  black,  as  to  put  this  mark  A,  which  is  a 
chuw:ter  agreed  on  to  stand  for  one  modification  of  sound,  made  by  a 
certain  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech,  for  B,  which  is  agreed  or  to 
stand  for  anodier  modification  of  sound,  made  by  a  another  certain 
'  motion  of  the  oigans  of  speech. 

§  12.  This  art  has  perplexed  reUgioa  and  justice. — Nor  hath  this 
mischief  stopped  in  logical  niceties,  or  curious  empty  speculations ; 
it  bath  invad^  the  great  concernments  of  human  Ufe  and  society ;  ob- 
scured and  perplesed  the  material  truths  of  law  and  divinity;  brou^t 
confusion,  disoixler,  and  uncertain^  into  the  afiaira  of  manlund ;  and  i£ 
not  destroyed,  yet  in  a  great  measure  rendered  useless,  diose  two  great 
rules,  religion  and  justice.  What  have  the  greatest  part  of  the  com- 
ments and  disputes  upon  the  laws  of  God  wA  man  served  for,  but  to 
make  the  meaning  more  doubtful,  and  perplex  the  sense  i  What  have 
been  the  efifect  of  those  multiplied  curious  distinctions  and  acute 
niceties,  but  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  leaving  the  words  more  unin- 
telligible, and  the  reader  more  at  a  loss?  How  else  comes  to  pass,  that 
princes,  speaking  or  writing  to  their  servants,  in  dieir  ordinary  cora- 
jnands,  are  easily  understood ;  speaking  to  their  people,  in  their  laws, 
are  not  so?  And,  as  I  remarked  before,  doth  it  not  often  happen,  that 
a  man  of  an  ordinary  capacity,  very  well  understaikls  a  text,  or  a  law, 
that  he  reads,  till  he  coiuulta  an  expositor,  or  goes  to  council ;  ^o,  by 
that  time  he  had  done  explaining  them,  makes  the  words  signify  either 
nothing  at  all,  or  what  he  pleases? 

^  IS.  And  ought  not  topastfor  leartmg. — Whether  any'by-interests 
of  these  profesBions  have  occasioned  this,  1  will  not  here  examine;  but 
I  leave  it  to  be  considered,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  mankind, 
whose  concernment  it  is  to  know  things  as  they  are,  and  to  do  what 
they  ought,  and  not  to  spend  their  Uvea  in  talking  about  them,  or  tosnog 
words  to  and  fro;  ^^ther  it  would  not  be  well,  I  say,  that  the  use 
of  words  were  made  plain  and  direct ;  and  that  lai^age,  which  was 
given  us  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  and  bond  of  society, 
should  not  be  employed  to  darken  truth,  and  unsettle  people's  rights ; 
to  raise  mists,  and  render  unintelligible  both  morality  and  religion  ?  Or 
that  at  least,  if  this  will  happen,  it  should  not  be  thouglit  learning  or 
knowledge  to  do  so  ? 

§  14.  Fourlhly,  taking  them  for  things. — Fourthly,  Another  great 
^use  of  words,  is  the  taking  them,for  things.  This,  thou^  it  In  sone 
degree  concerns  all  names  in  general,  yet  more  particularly  affects  those 
of  substances.  To  this  abuse,  those  men  are  most  subject,  who  most 
confine  their  thoughts  to  any  one  system,  and  give  themselves  up  into 
a  firm  belief  of  the  perfection  of  any  received  hypothesis ;  whereby  they 
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come  to  be  penuaded,  that  the  tennsi  of  that  sect  are  bo  suited  to  the 
utureorUiuigB,  that  tfaey  perfectly  correspood  with  (heir  real  existence. 
Who  is  there,  that  has  been  bred  up  in  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  who 
does  not  think  the  ten  names  uoder  which  are  ranked  the  ten  predica- 
nents.to  be  eiactly  conformable  to  the  nitture  of  things?  Who  is  there 
of  that  school,  that  is  not  pentyaded,  that  subgtaatial  forms,  vegetstive 
souls,  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  intentional  species.  Sec.  are  sOtnethii^ 
real  t  These  words  men  have  learned  Ironi  their  very  entrance  upon 
knowledge,  and  have  found  their  nusten  and  systems  lay  great  stress 
upon  tbem ;  tatd  therefore  they  cannot  quit  the  opinion,  tiaat  they  are 
conformable  to  nature,  and  are  the  representations  of  something  thai 
reaUy  eiisls.  The  Platoniats  have  their  soul  of  the  world,  and  die  Epi- 
cmreans  their  endeavour  towards  motions  in  their  atoms,  when  at  rc»t. 
There  is  scarce  any  sect  in  philosophy  has  not  a  distinct  set  of  temu 


that  others  understand  not.  But  yet  this  gibbeiiih,  which  in  the  weak- 
nenof  hnmao  understanding,  serves  so  well  to  palliate  men's  ignorance, 
and  cover  their  errors,  comes  by  familiar  use  amongst  those  of  the  same 


tribe,  (o  seem  the  most  important  part  of  language,  and  of  all  other,  the 
terms  tbe  roost  «gni6cBnt :  and  should  aerial  and  letherial  vehicles  come 
once,  by  the  prevalency  of  that  doctrine,  to  be  generally  received  any 
where,  no  doubt  those  terms  would  made  impressions  on  men's  minds, 
BO  as  to  establish  them  in  the  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  such  things, 
as  much  as  peripatedc  fomis  imd  intentional  species  have  heretofore 
done. 

§  15.  Instance,  in  matter. — How  much  names  taken  for  diings  are 
apt  to  mislead  the  understanding,  the  attentive  reading  of  philosophical 
writers  would  abundantly  discover ;  and  diat  perhaps  to  words  little 
suspected  of  any  such  imsuse.  I  shall  instance  in  one  only,  and  that  » 
6uniliar  one.  How  many  intricate  disputes  have  there  been  about 
matter,  as  if  it  were  some  ouch  thing  really  in  nature,  distinct  from 
body ;  as  it  is  evident,  the  word  matter  stands  for  an  idea  distinct  from 
die  idea  of  body  i  For  if  the  ideas  these  two  terms  stood  for,  were  pre- 
cisely tbe  same,  they  might  indifferently,  in  all  places,  be  put  one  for 
another.  But  we  see,  diat  though  it  be  proper  to  say,  Riere  is  one 
matter  of  all  bodies,  one  cannot  say,  there  ii  one  body  of  all  mat- 
ter* :  we  Auniliarly  say,  one  body  is  bi^er  than  another ;  but  it  sounds 
barab  (and  I  think  is  never  used)  to  say,  one  matter  is  bigger  than  an^ 
other.  Whence  comes  this,  then  i  viz.  from  hence,  that  ^ough  mattra' 
■ltd  body  be  not  really  distinct,  but  wherever  there  is  tbe  one,  there  is 
die  other ;  yet  matter  and  body  stand  for  two  diffisrent  conceptions^ 
whereof  the  one  is  incomplete,  and  hut  a  part  of  the  other.  For  body 
standi  for  a  solid  extended  figured  substance,  whereof  matter  is  but  a 
partial  and  more  confused  conception ;  it  seeming  to  me  to  be  used  for 
the  substance  and  solidity  of  body,  without  taking  in  its  extension  and 
figure :  and  therefore  it  is  that  speaking  of  matter,  we  speak  of  it  always 
as  one,  tfecause,  in  truth,  it  expressly  contains  nothing  but  tbe  idea  of  a 
solid  substance,  which  is  eveiy  where  the  same,  every  where  unifcmn. 
This  being  our  idea  of  matter,  we  no  more  conceive,  or  speak  of,  dif- 
isrent  matters  in  the  wm-ld,  than  we  do  of  different  solidities ;  diough 
we  both  conceive  and  speak  of  di0erent  bodies,  because  extennoo  and 
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figure  are  capable  of  variation.  But  since  solidity  cannot  exist  without 
extension  and  figure,  tbe  taking  matter  to  be  the  name  of  soraething 
really  existing  under  that  piecisiou,  has  no  doubt  produced  tfaoie  ob- 
scure and  unintelligible  discourses  and  disputes,  which  bave  filled  the 
heads  and  books  of  philosophers  concerning  materia  prima:  which 
imperfectioa  or  abuse,  bow  far  it  may  concern  a  great  many  other 
geoeral  terms,  I  leave  to  be  considered.  This  I  think  I  may  at  least 
aay,  that  we  should  have  a  great  man;  fewer  disputes  in  die  world,  if 
words  were  taien  for  what  they  are,  the  signs  of  our  ideas  only,  aod 
not  for  things  themselves.  Far  when  we  argue  about  matter,  or  any 
tbe  like  term,  we  truly  ai^ue  only  about  the  idea  we  express  by  that 
sound,  whether  that  precise  idea  agree  to  any  thing  really  existing  ia 
nature,  or  no.  And  if  men  would  tell  what  ideas  they  make  their  words 
aland  for,  there  could  not  be  half  that  obscurity  or  wrangling  in  the 
search  or  support  of  truth  that  there  is. 

§  l6.  Tkit  makes  errori  lasting. — But  whatever  inconvenience  fol- 
lows from  this  mistake  of  words,  this  I  am  sure,  that  by  constant  and 
familiar  use,  they  chann  meu  into  notions  far  remote  from  the  truth  of 
things.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  persuade  any  one  that  tbe  words 
which  his  father  or  school-master,  the  parson  of  the  parish,  or  such  a 
reverend  doctor,  used,  signified  nothing  that  really  existed  in  nature : 
which,  perhaps,  is  none  of  the  least  causes,  that  men  are  bo  hardly  drawn 
to  quit  their  mistakes,  even  in  opinious  purely  philosophical,  and  where 
they  have  no  other  interest  but  truth.  For  the  words  ihey  have  a  long 
time  been  used  to,  remaining  firm  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  wrong  notions  annexed  to  them  should  not  be  removed, 

%  17.  Fi/ihlt/,  setting  them  for  what  they  cannot  lignifu. — Fifthly, 
Another  abuse  of  words  is  the  setting  them  in  the  place  of  mings,  whidi 
they  do  or  can  by  no  means  signify.  We  may  observe,  that  in  the 
general  names  of  substances,  whereof  the  nominal  essences  are  only 
known  to  us,  when  we  put  them  into  propositions,  and  aflum  or  deny 
any  thing  about  them,  we  do  most  commonly  tacitly  suppose  or  intend 
they  should  stand  for,  the  real  essence  of  a  certain  sort  of  substances.. 
For  when  a  man  says  gold  is  malleable,  he  means  and  would  insinuate 
something  more  than  this,  that  what  I  call  gold  is  malleable  (though 
truly  it  amounts  to  no  more),  but  would  have  this  understood,  viz.  that 
gold,  i.  e.  what  has  the  real  essence  of  gold,  is  malleable ;  which 
amounts  to  thus  much,  that  malleableness  depends  on,  and  is  insepa- 
rable from,  the  real  essence  of  gold.  But  a  man  not  knowing  wherein 
that  real  essence  consists,  the  connexion  in  his  mind  of  malleableness 
is  not  truly  with  an  essence  he  knows  nut,  but  only  with  the  sound  gold 
he  puts  for  it.  Thus  when  we  say,  that  animal  rationale  is,  and  rnti- 
mal  implume  bipes  latis  unguibus,  is  not,  a  good  definition  of  a  man; 
it  is  plain,  we  suppose  the  name  man  in  this  case  to  stand  for  the  real 
essence  of  a  species,  and  would  signify,  that  a  rational  animal  better 
described  that  real  essence,  than  a  two-legged  animal  with  broad  nails, 
and  without  feathers.  For  else  why  rai^t  not  Plato  as  properly  make 
the  word  ivSpwiroc  or  man,  stand  for  his  complex  idea,  made  up  of  tbe 
ideas  of  a  body,  distinguished  from  others  by  a  certain  shape,  and  oihei 
outward  ^pearances,  as  Aristotle  made  the  complex  idea,  to  which  bt 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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gave  the  name  Sv^pwwot  or  tnaD,  of  body,  uul  the  faculty  of  reasoa- 
ing,  joined  together;  unless  the  name  jv^pwiroc  ^^  man,  were  sup 
pmed  to  Btand  for  something  else  than  what  it  signifies ;  and  to  be 
put  in  the  place  of  some  other  thing  than  tlie  idea  a  man  pri>fesses  he 
would  express  by  it. 

^  IS.  V.  g.  Putting  them  for  the  real  eneitcea  of  iubttantu. — It 
is  tme,  the  names  of  substances  would  be  much  more  useful,  and  pro- 
positions made  in  them  much  more  certain,  were  the  real  essences  of 
substances  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  which  Aose  words  signified.  And 
it  is  for  want  of  those  real  essences,  that  our  words  convey  so  little 
knowledge  or  certainty  in  our  discourses  about  them :  and  therefcure  the 
mind,  to  remove  that  unperfection  aa  much  as  it  can,  makes  them  by  a 
secret  supposition,  to  staqd  for  a  thing  having  that  real  essence,  as  if 
diereby  it  made  some  nearer  approaches  to  it.  For  though  the  words 
man  or  gold,  signilying  nothing  truly  but  a  complex  idea  of  properties, 
united  together  in  one  sort  of  substances ;  yet  there  is  scarce  any  body 
in  the  use  of  these  words,  but  often  supposes  each  of  those  names  to 
stand  for  a  thing  having  the  real  essence  on  which  these  properties  de- 
pend. Which  is  BO  tar  from  diminishing  the  impeifections  of  our 
words,  that  by  a  plain  abase  it  adds  to  il,  when  we  would  make  them 
staad  for  something,  which  not  being  in  our  complex  idea,  the  name  we 
use  can  no  ways  be  the  sign  of. 

^  19.  HeHctvsetkinkevery  change  of  our  ideain  substances, not'^o 
change  the  species. — This  shews  us  the  reason  why  in  mixed  modes, 
any  of  the  ideas  that  make  the  compositioa  of  the  complex  one,  being 
left  out  or  changed,  it  is  allowed  to  be  another  thing,  i.  e.  to  be  of  ano- 
ther species,  as  is  plain  in  chance-medley,  manslaughter,  murder,  par- 
ricide, Su.  The  reason  whereof  is,  because  tbe  complex  idea  signified 
t^  that  name,  is  tbe  real  as  well  as  nominal  essence;  and  there  is  no 
■ecret  reference  of  that  name  to  any  odier  essence  but  that  But  in 
substances,  it  is  not  so.  For  though  in  that  called  gold,  one  puts  into 
his  complex  idea  what  another  leaves  out,  and  vice  vers&;  yet  men  do 
not  usually  think  that  therefore  the  species  is  changed :  because  they 
secretly  in  their  minds  refer  that  name,  and  suppose  it  annexed  to  a  real 
immutable  essence  of  a  thing  existing,  on  which  those  properties  depend. 
He  that  adds  lo  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  that  of  fixedness  and  solu- 
bility in  aqua  rtgia,  which  he  put  not  in  it  before,  is  not  thought  to  have 
changed  the  species ;  but  only  to  have  a  more  perfect  idea,  by  adding 
another  simple  idea,  which  is  always  in  fact  joined  with  those  other,  of 
which  his  former  complex  idea  consisted.  But  this  reference  of  tbe 
name  to  a  thing,  whereof  we  have  not  the  idea,  is  so  far  from  helping 
at  all,  that  it  only  serves  the  more  to  involve  us  in  ditBculties.  For  by 
tluB  tacit  reference  to  the  real  essence  of  that  species  of  bodies,  the  word 
gold  (which  by  standing  for  a  more  or  less  perfect  collection  of  simple 
ideas,  serves  to  design  that  sort  of  body  well  enough  in  civil  discourse) 
comes  to  have  no  signification  at  all,  being  put  for  somewhat,  wberec^ 
we  have  no  idea  at  all,  and  so  can  signify  nothing  at  all,  when  the  body 
itself  is  away.  For  however  it  may  be  thought  ait  one ;  yet'  if  well  <:oi>- 
sidered,  it  will  be  found  quite  a  different  thing,  to  aigue  about  gold  in 
name,  and  about  a  parcel  in  the  body  itself,  v.g.  a  piece  of  leaf-gold 
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laid  before  us ;  though  in  diKoime  w«  are  fain  to  substitute  ^  nune 
for  the  thing. 

^  20.  The  came  of  the  abtue,  a  suppontion  of  nature's  working  a/- 
v>ay»  reguiarfy. — That  which  I  think  very  mticn  disposes  men  to  buIk 
stitute  Uieir  names  for  the  real  essences  of  species,  is  the  suppositioB 
before  mentioned,  that  Dature  works  regulari;  in  the  production  of 
things,  and  sets  the  boundaries  to  each  of  those  species,  by  giving  exactly 
the  same  real  internal  cortstitution  to  each  individual,  whidi  we  rank 
under  one  general  name.  Whereas,  any  one  who  observes  tiieir  i^e- 
rent  qualities,  can  hardly  doubt,  that  many  of  the  individuals,  called  bj 
the  lame  name,  are,  in  their  internal  constitution,  as. different  one  from 
another,  as  several  of  those  which  are  ranked  under  different  specific 
names.  This  suppt^itiou,  however,  that  the  same  precise  inteinal 
constitution  goes  always  with  the  same  specific  name,  m^es  men  fof 
ward  to  take  those  names  for  the  representatives  of  those  real  essences, 
though  indeed  they  signify  nothing  but  the  coroples  ideas  they  have  is 
(Jbetr  minds  when  tbey  use  them.  So  that,  if  I  may  so  say,  signifying 
one  thing,  and  being  supposed  fM,  or  put  in  the  place  of,  another,  tiiey 
cannot  but,  in  such  a  kiiid  of  use,  cause  a  great  deal  of  uncertainly  in 
men's  discourses  j  especially  in  those  who  have  thoroughly  imbibed  ths 
doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  whereby  they  firmly  imaginn  the  several 
species  of  thiugs  to  be  determined  and  distinguished. 

^21.  TAit  abtue  contains  two  false  suppotitioia' — But  however 
preposterous  and  absurd  it  be,  to  make  our  names  stand  for  ideas  we 
have  not,  or  (which  is  all  one^  essences  that  we  know  not,  it  being  in 
effect  to  make  our  words  the  signs  of  nothing ;  yet  it  is  evident  to  any 
one,  who  reflects  ever  so  little  on  the  use  men  make  of  their  worda,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  fomiUar.  When  a  man  asks  whether  this  or  that 
thing  he  sees,  let  it  be  a  drill,  or  a  monstrous  foetus,  be  a  man,  or  no ; 
it  is  evident,  the  question  is  uot,  whether  that  particular  thii^  agree  lo 
his  complex  idea,  eipressed  by  the  name  man  :  but  whether  it  has  in  it 
the  real  essence  of  a  species  of  things,  which  be  supposes  his  name  man 
to  Bland  for.  In  which  way  of  using  the  names  of  substances,  there  an 
these  false  supposititms  contninefl : 

First,  That  there  are  certain  precise  essences,  according  to  whicb 
nature  makes  all  parbcular  things,  and  by  which  ifaey  are  diatii^uished 
into  species.  That  every  thing  has  a  real  constitution,  wbereby  it  is 
what  it  is,  and  on  which  its  sensible  qualities  depend,  is  past  doubt :  but 
I  think  it  has  been  proved,  that  this  makes  not  the  distinction  of  sp» 
cies,  as  we  rank  Aem ;  nor  the  boundaries  of  their  names. 

Secondly,  This  tacitly  also  insmuates,  as  if  we  bad  ideas  of  tbaae 
proposed  essences.  For  to  what  purpose  else  is  it,  to  inqoire  wbether 
this  or  that  thing  have  the  real  essence  of  the  species  man,  if  we  did 
not  suppose  that  there  were  such  a  specific  essence  knovm  i  Which  yet 
is  utterly  false :  and  therefore  such  application  of  names,  as  wouU 
make  them  stand  for  ideas  which  we  have  not,  must  needs  aiuae  great 
disorder  in  discourses  and  reasonings  about  them,  and  be  a  great  iDcoa- 
venience  in  our  communication  by  words, 

§  £2.  SixtlUy,  a  supposition  that  words  have  a  certain  and  emdent 
signifieation. — Sixthh/,  There  remains  yet  another  more  general,  though 
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periiapi  lew  obowved,  abuse  oi  woida ;  wtd  tb»i  a,  that  men  having 
bjr  a  loDg  and  familiar  lue  annexed  to  then  certua  ideas,  they  are  apt 
to  ioiagine  ao  near  aad  Deceaaaij  a  conoezion  between  the  names  aod 
iLt  signification  they  use  them  in,  that  they  forwardly  suppose  on»  can- 
not but  underatand  what  their  meaoine  is ;  and  iheiefore  one  ought  to 
acquiesce  in  the  words  delivered,  as  if  it  were  post  doubt,  that  in  the 
■ue  of  those  conunoo  received  sounds,  the  speaker  and  hearer  had  ne- 
cesaarily  the  aaaie  precise  ideas.  Whence  presuming,  that  when  they 
have  in  discourse  used  any  tenn,  they  have  thereby,  as  it  were,  set 
before  othen  the  very  thing  they  talk  of.  And  so  likewise  faking  the 
wordaof  others,  as  naturaUy  standing  for  just  what  they  themselves  have 
been  accustomed  to  apply  diem  to,  they  never  trouble  themadves  to 
explain  their  own,  or  understand  clearly  oth»s',  meaning.  From 
whence  oommonly  proceed  noise  and  wrangling,  without  improvement 
or  information ;  whilstmen  take  words  to  be  the  constant  regular  marks 
ot  agreed  noiioas,  which  in  truth  are  no  more  but  the  voluntary  at>d 
unst^dy  signs  of  their  own  ideas.  And  yet  man  think  it  strange,  if  in 
discourse^  or  (where  it  is  ofbea  absolutely  necessary)  in  dispute,  one 
gometimea  Asks  the  meaning  of  their  terms  :  though  the  arguings  mw 
may  every  day  observe  to  cmversatioc,  make  it  evident,  that  there  are 
few  names  of  complex  ideas,  which  any  two  men  use  for  the  same  just 
preciae  collection.  It  is  haid  to  name  a  word  which  vrill  not  be  a  clear 
mstance  of  this.  Life  is  a  term,  Dcme  more  ^miliar.  Any  one  almost 
would  take  it  for  an  affiont,  to  be  asked  what  he  meant  by  it.  And 
yet  if  it  conies  in  question,  whether  a  f^ant,  that  lies  ready  formed  in 
the  seed,  have  life ;  whether  (he  embryo  of  an  teK  before  incubation, 
or  a  man  in  a  swoon  without  sense  or  motitm,  be  alive,  or  no  f  U  is  easy 
to  perceive,  that  a  clear  distinct  settled  idea  does  not  always  accompany 
the  use  of  BO  known  a  word,  as  dwt  of  life  is.  Some  gross  and  con- 
Aued  cooceptioBB  men  indeed  ordinarily  have,  to  which  they  apply  the 
common  words  of  their  language,  and  sudi  a  loose  use  of  their  words 
serves  them  well  enough  in  their  ordinary  discourses  or  affairs.  But 
diis  is  not  sufficient  for  jrfiilosophical  inquiries.  Knowledge  and  rea> 
soniog  require  precise  determinate  ideas.  And  though  men  will  dqI 
he  BO  importunately  dull,  as  not  to  understand  vHiat  others  say,  without 
tiemaoding  an  explication  of  Uieir  terais ;  nor  so  troublesom^y  critical. 
as  to  correct  others  in  the  use  of  the  words  they  receive  from  them ; 
yet  where  truth  and  knowledge  are  concerned  in  the  case,  I  know  not 
vrbat  iault  it  can  be  to  deure  the  ezplication  of  words,  whose  sense 
seems  dubious ;  or  why  a  man  should  be  ashamed  to  own  his  ^DO- 
rance,  in  what  sense  another  man  uses  his  words,  since  be  has  no  other 
way  of  certBtnly  knowing  it,  but  by  ban^  informed.  This  a^use  of 
taking  words  upon  trust,  has  no  where  s)N«ad  so  far,  nor  witli  so  ill 
^kOB,  as  amongst  men  of  letters.  The  multiplication  and  obstinacy 
of  dintutes,  vriiich  have  so  laid  vnsle  the  intellectual  worid,  is  owing 
to  DQUnng  more  than  to  this  ill  use  of  words.  For  though  it  be  gene- 
rally believed,  that  diere  is  great  diveraty  of  opinions  in  the  volumea 
and  vaiie^  of  coomnvrsiea  the  wotid  is  distracted  with,  yet  the  most  I 
onn  find  that  tbc  contending  learned  men  of  di£Gerent  parties  do,  in  6mr 
aiguings  one  widi  another,  b,  tiiat  they  speak  different  lwgu^;es. 
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Fori  Bm  apt  to  im^oe,  ihat-wbeo  any  of  them  quittii^  tenna,  thibk 

upon  thiDgfl,  and  know  what  they  diink,  tbey  think  M  the  ume :  though 
peifaips  \rtiat  the;  would  have,  be  differeoL 

§  S3.  The  endi  of  language :  jirtt,  to  convey  our  ideal, — To  ron- 
dude  this  coniideration  of  the  im  perfection  and  abuK  of  language ;  tl)« 
enda  of  langu^e  in  our  discourse  with  otbera  being  chiefly  diese  three : 
Rnt,  To  make  known  one  man's  thoughts  or  ideas  to  one  inotber. 
Seeomify,  To  do  tt  with  as  much  ease  and  quickness  as  possible ;  and 
Thirdly,  Tbevhy  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  things :  language  is 
either  atwsed,  or  deficient,  when  it  fails  of  any  of  these  three. 

Fint,  Words  fail  in  the  first  of  these  ends,  and  lay  not  open  one  man's 
ideas  to  another's  view.  I .  When  men  have  names  in  their  moudia 
without  any  determined  idea*  in  their  minds,  whereof  ihey  are  tbeaigiia: 
or,  2.  When  they  apply  the  common  received  names  of  any  language  to 
ideas,  to  wfaidi  me  common  use  of  that  language  does  not  apply  ibem : 
or,  3.  When  they  apply  then  very  unsteadily,  making  tbem  stand  now 
for  one,  and  by-and-by  for  another  idea. 

^  24.  Secondly,  to  do  it  with  quicknen, — Secondly,  Men  fial  of  eaor- 
veying  their  thoughts,  with  all  the  qiuckness  and  ease  that  may  he, 
when  diey  have  complex  ideas,  without  having  any  distinct  names  Ah- 
tbem.  "liiis  is  somebmes  the  fault  of  the  language  ilself,  which  has 
not  in  it  a  sound  yet  applied  to  such  a  signification;  and  sometimes  the 
fauit  of  the  man,  who  has  not  yet  leaioed  the  name  for  that  idea  be 
would  shew  anodier. 

^  25.  Thirdly,  therewith  to  convey  the  knowtedge  of  things. — 
Thirdly,  There  is  no  knowledge  of  things  conveyed  by  men'a  w<xtb, 
when  tneir  ideas  agree  not  to  the  reality  of  things.  Though  it  be  a  de> 
feet,  that  has  its  original  in  our  ideas,  which  are  not  so  conformable  to 
the  nature  of  things,  as  attention,  study,  and  application,  might  make 
diem  :  yet  it  foils  not  to  extend  itself  to  our  words  too,  when  we  use 
them  as  smis  of  real  beings,  which  yetnever  had  any  reality  or  existence. 

^  26.  HotD  men's  words  jail  in  all  these. — First,  He  that  hath  irords 
of  any  language,  without  distinct  ideas  in  his  mind,  to  which  he  applies 
them,  does,  so  far  as  he  uses  them  in  discourse,  only  make  a  WHse  with- 
out any  sense  or  signification,  and  how  learned  soever  he  may  seem  by 
the  use  of  bard  words,  or  learned  terms,  is  not  much  more  advanced 
thereby  in  knowledge,  than  he  would  be  in  learning,  who  had  nothing 
in  his  study  but  the  bare  titles  of  books,  without  possessing  the  contents 
of  tbem.  For  all  such  words,  however  put  into  discotu'se,  acoordiog  to 
the  right  construction  of  grammatical  rules,  or  the  harmony  of  wdl 
tumedperiods,  do  yet  amount  to  noihingbut  bare  sounds,  and  nothing  else. 

^27.  £econf%.  He  that  has  complex  ideas,  without  particulariuoies 
tm  them,  would  be  in  no  better  a  case  than  a  bookseller,  who  had  io 
his  warehouse  volumes  that  lay  there  unbound,  and  without  tides; 
which  be  could,  tberefiire,  make  known  to  odiers,  only  by  shewing  the 
loose  sheets  and  comtnunicating  diem  only  by  tale.  This  man  is  bio- 
derad  in  his  discourse,  for  want  of  words  to  communicate  his  complex 
ideas,  which  he  it  therefore  forced  to  make  known  by  an  enumeridi<Hi 
of  the  simple  ones  that  compose  them :  and  so  is  fain  often  to  use 
twenty  words  to  express  what  another  man  signifies  b  one. 
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^  28.  Thirdb/,  He  that  pat*  not  constantly  the  gaine  sign  for  the 
auue  idea,  but  uses  the  same  words,  sometiaiea  in  one,  and  aometiroes 
in  aootber,  signification,  ought  to  pius  in  the  schools  and  conversation, 
for  as  fair  a  man  as  he  does  in  the  niaiket  aud  eschange,  who  sells  ae- 
vend  things  under  the  same  name. 

§  29-  Fourlhlt/,  He  that  applies  the  words  of  any  language  to  ideas 
diiferent  from  tliose  to  which  the  common  use  of  that  country  applies 
them,  however  bii  own  understanding  may  be  filled  with  truth  and  light, 
will  not  by  such  words  be  able  to  convey  much  of  it  to  others,  without 
defining  lus  tenns.  For  however  the  sounds  are  such  as  are  familiarly 
known,  and  easily  enter  the  ears  of  Aose  who  are  accustomed  to  them ; 
yet  standing  for  odier  ideas  than  those  they  usually  are  annexed  to.  and 
are  wont  to  eicite  in  the  mind  of  the  hearers,  they  cannot  make  known 
the  thoughts  of  him  who  thus  uses  them. 

§  30,  Fifthly,  He  that  imagined  to  himself  substances  such  as  never 
have  been,  and  filled  his  head  with  ideas  which  have  not  any  corrvs- 
poodence  with  the  real  nature  of  things,  to  which  yet  he  gives  settled 
and  defined  names,  may  fill  his  discourse,  and  perhaps  another  man's 
head,  with  the  fantastical  imaginalions  of  his  own  brain,  but  will  be  very 
ftr  from  advancing  thereby  one  jot  in  real  and  true  knowledge. 

§31.  Hetfaathath  names  without  ideas,  wants  meaning  in  his  words, 
aod  speaks  only  emp^  sounds.  He  that  hath  complex  ideas  without 
oamaa^for  them,  wants  liberty  and  dispatch  in-  his  expressions,  and  is 
necessitated  to  use  periphrases.  He  that  uses  his  words  loosely  and 
uoiteadily,  will  either  be  not  minded,  or  not  understood.  He  that  ap- 
plies his  ideas  to  names  different  fix>m  th«r  common  use,  wants  pro- 
priety, in  his  bmguage,  and  speaks  gibberish.  And  be  that  hath  die 
ideas  of  lubatances,  disagreeing  with  the  real  existence  of  things,  so  far 
wanta  the  materials  of  true  knowledge  in  his  understanding,  atid  hath 
inatead  thereof,  chimeras. 

§33.  Howiatubttavcet. — In  our  notions  conceroing  substances,  we 
are  liable  to  all  the  former  inconveniences ;  v.  g.  1 .  He  that  uses  the 
word  tarantuia,  without  having  any  imRgioBtion  or  idea  of  what  it  stands 
for,  pronounces  a  good  word  ;  but  so  long  means  nothing  at  all  by  it. 
3.  He  that  in  a  new-discovered  country  shall  see  several  sorts  of  animals 
and  vegetables  unknown  to  him  before,  may  have  as  true  ideas  of  them, 
aa  of  a  horse,  or  a  stag ;  but  can  speak  of  them  only  by  a  description, 
till  he  shall  either  take  the  names  the  natives  call  them  by,  or  give  them 
names  himself.  3.  He  that  uses  the  word  body  sometimes /or  pure  ei- 
tensioo  and  sometimes  for  extension  and  solidity  together,  will  talk  very 
fallaciously.  4.  He  that  gives  the  name  horse  to  that  idea  which  com- 
mon usage  calls  mule,  talks  improperly,  and  will  not  be  understood. 
5.  He  that  thinks  the  name  centaur  stands  for  soitie  real  being,  im- 
poMS  on  himself,  and  mistakes  words  for  things. 

§  3S.  HoK  in  modtt  and  relatiom. — In  modes  and  relationa,  gene- 
raUy,  we  are  liable  only  to  the  four  first  of  these  inconvenience*,  m. 
1.  Imay  have  in  my  memory  the  napies  of  modes,  as  gratitude,  or  cha- 
rity, and  yet  not  have  any  precise  ideas  annexed  in  my  thou(^ts  to  those 
names.  S,  I  may  have  ideas,  and  not  know  the  names  that  belong  to 
them }  V.  g.  I  may  have  the  idea  of  a  rean*s  drinking  till  bis  colour  and 
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bninour  be  altered,  till  his  toi^e  tripe,  and  his  eyes  look  red,  aod  his 
feet  fail  him,  sud  yet  not  koow  that  it  is  to  be  called  drunkenoeM.  3. 1 
may  have  die  ideas  of  virtues  or  vices,  and  names  also,  but  apply  then 
vmiss ;  t.  g.  when  I  apply  the  name  frugality  to  that  idea  winch  others 
call  and  signify  by  this  sound,  covetousness.  4. 1  may  use  any  of  diose 
names  with  inconstancy.  5,  But  in  modes  and  relations,  I  cannot  have 
ideas  disagreeing  to  the  existence  of  things ;  for  modes  Imng  complex 
ideas  made  by  ue  mind  at  pleasure ;  and  relation  being  but  by  way  of 
considering  or  comparing  two  tlungs  togetiier,  and  so  also  an  idea  of 
my  own  maktt^,  these  ideas  can  scarce  be  found  to  disagree  with  any 
tbmg  existing ;  since  they  are  not  in  the  mind,  as  the  copies  of  tfaii^, 
regularly  made  by  nature,  nor  as  properties  inseparably  flowing  frcnn 
the  internal  constitudon  or  essence  of  any  substance  ;  but,  as  it  were, 
patterns  lodged  in  my  memory  widi  names  annexed  to  them,  to  deno- 
minate actions  and  relations  by,  as  they  come  to  exist.  But  the  mistake 
is  commonly  in  my  giving  a  wrong  name  to  my  conceptioos  :  and  so 
using  words  in  a  different  sense  from  other  people,  I  am  not  underatood, 
but  am  thought  to  have  wrong  ideas  of  them,  when  I  give  wrong  names 
to  them.  Only  if  I  put  in  my  ideas  of  mixed  modes  or  relations,  uy 
inconsistent  ideas  together,  1  fill  my  bead  also  vrith  chimeras ;  since 
such  ideas,  if  well  examined,  cannot  so  much  as  exist  in  die  mind,  much 
less  any  real  being  be  ever  denominated  from  them. 

§  34.  Smentkly,  ^figurative  language  also  an  abtue  cf  language. — 
Since  wit  and  fancy  finds  easier  entertainment  in  the  wofid,  than  diy 
truth  and  real  knowledge,  figurative  speeches,  and  allusion  in  laoguag)!, 
will  hardly  be  admitted  asaniroperfecfionor  abuseof  it.  I  confe88,in 
discourses,  where  we  seek  rather  pleasure  and  delight,  than  infonnation 
and  improvement,  such  ornaments  as  are  borrowed  from  Aem,  can 
scarce  past  for  faults.  But  yet  if  we  would  speak  of  things  as  tfieyare 
we  must  allow,  that  all  the  art  of  rhetoric,  besides  order  and  cleamesi, 
all  the  artificial  and  figurative  application  of  words  eloquence  bath  in- 
vented, are  for  nothing  else  but  to  insinuate  wrong  ideas,  move  the  pas- 
sioiis,  and  thereby  mislead  the  judgment,  and  so,  indeed,  are  perfect 
cheats  j  aod,  therefore,  however  laudable  or  allowable  oratory  may 
render  them  in  harangues  and  popular  addresses,  they  are  certainly  in 
all  discourses  that  pretend  to  inform  or  instruct,  wholly  to  be  avoided ; 
and  where  truth  and  knowledge  are  concerned,  cannot  but  be  thought 
a  great  fhult,  either  of  die  language  or  person  that  makes  use  of  flton. 
What,  andhowvarions,  they  are^  will  be  superfluous  here  to  take  nottee; 
the  books  of  rhetoric  whidi  abound  in  the  world,  will  instruct  those  who 
want  to  be  informed.  Only  I  cannot  but  observe,  how  little  tfie  pr«- 
aeivfttion  and  improvement  of  truth  and  knowledge,  is  the  care  aod  con- 
-cem  of  mankind  :  since  the  arts  of  fallacy  are  endowed  and  preferred. 
It  is  evident  how  much  men  love  to  deceive,  and  be  deceived,  nnoe 
rhetoric,  that  powerfiil  instrument  of  error  and  deceit,  has  its  estaUished 
jN^essors,  is  publicly  tau^l,  aod  has  always  been  had  in  great  repn- 
-tation ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  thought  a  great  boldness,  if  not 
brutality,  in  me,  to  have  said  thus  much  against  it.  Eloquence,  l&e 
the  fair  sex,  has  too  prevailing  beauties  in  it,  to  suffer  itself  ever  to  be 
-spoken  against.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  find  fkult  with  thote  arts  of  de- 
ceivii^,  wherein  men  find  ideasore  to  be  deceived.    >^Ti.)i.njK 
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^  ].  liar  Oft  worth  Mukiag. — The  natural  and  improred  imper- 
fectWHis  of  Tanguagea,  we  have  leen  above  at  large ;  and  speech  being 
the  great  bond  that  htdde  aocie^  together,  and  the  common  conduit, 
wber^y  the  improvKnentt  of  knowledge  are  convened  from  one  nuo, 
and  one  geaeratiui,  to  another,  it  would  well  deserve  our  most  seriou* 
thoughts,  to  consider  what  ranediea  wne  to  be  found  fm*  tl^se  incoa> 
venieneeB  abore-mentioned. 

§  8.  Are  not  eoijr. — I  am  not  so  vain  to  think,  that  any  one  can 
pi^end  to  attempt  the  perfect  reforming  tbe  languages  of  the  world, 
BO,  not  BO  much  as  of  hu  own  country,  without  rending  himself  ridi- 
culous. To  require  that  men  should  use  tbeir  wwds  consUntly  in  tha 
same  sense,  and  for  none  but  determined  and  unifonn  ideas,  would  b« 
to  think,  that  all  men  Aould  have  the  same  noticHis,  and  should  talk  ci 
nothing  but  what  the;  have  dear  and  distinct  ideas  of.  Which  is  not 
to  be  expected  bj  any  one,  who  hath  not  vanity  enough  to  imagine  he 
can  prevail  with  men  to  be  very  knowing  or  very  silent.  And  he  must 
be  very.Iittle  skilled  in  the  world,  who  tmnks  that  a  voluble  tongue  shall 
accompany  only  a  good  understanding ;  or  that  men's  talking  much  or 
little,  afaiJI  hcrfd  proportiDD  only  to  their  knowledge, 

^  3.  But  yet  wcessofy  to  pAiJoMOp^. — But  thou^  the  market  and 
excbaitge  must  be  left  to  their  own  ways  of  tallung,  and  gossippings 
not  to  be  robbed  of  their  ancient  privilege ;  thou^  the  schools,  and 
men  of  arguraent,  would,  perhaps,  take  it  amiss  to  bave  any  thing 
ofl^red,  to  abate  the  length,  or  lessen  tbe  number,  of  their  disputes ; 
y«t,  methinks,  those  who  pretend  seriously  to  search  after  or  maintain 
tnidi,  should  think  themaelves  obliged  to  study  how  dtey  might  deliver 
tbeowelves  without  obscurity,  doubtftilnesa,  or  equivot^on,  to  which 

o's  words  are  naturally  liable,  if  care  be  not  taken. 

^  4.  AUnae  of  wtrdt,  tht  great  ca$fte  of  erron. — For  he  that  shall 
dl  oonaider  the  errors  and  obscurity,  the  mistakes  and  confusioD,  that 
are  aiHre«d  in  the  world  by  an  ill  use  of  words,  will  find  some  reason  to 
doubt,  whether  language,  as  it  has  been  employed,  has  contributed 
nore  to  the  io^provement  or  hindrance  of  knowledge  amongst  mankind. 
How  many  an  there,  that  when  they  would  think  on  thi^s,  fix  their 
thoughts  only  chi  words,  especially  when  they  would  apply  their  minds 
to  mond  naattarB ;  and  who  then  can  wonder,  if  the  result  of  such  con- 
lem{4atiana  and  reuonings,  about  little  more  than  sounds,  whilst  the 
ideas  they  aniksxed  to  dtm  are  very  confused,  or  very  unsteady,  or, 
periiaps,  BUM  at  all ;  who  can  wonder,  I  say,  Uiat  such  dioughta  and 
maanoings  end  in  nothing  birt  obscurity  and  mistake,  without  any  clear 
judgniNit  or  knowleike  i 

%  5.  OfrsttnoGy — This  incooveoienice,  in  all  ill  use  of  words,  ntw 
mt&er  in  tbeir  own  private  med^tjons ;  but  much  more  mani^  are 
dw  diaoaden  which  follow  from  it,  in  converaation,  discourse,  and 
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arguiogs  vritb  others.  For  laogaage  being  tbe  great  conduit  whereby 
men  convey  their  discoveries,  reasonings,  and  knowledge,  from  one  to 
another,  be  that  makes  an  ill  use  of  it,  though  he  does  not  corrupt  die 
fountains  of  knowledge,  which  are  io  ihii^  themselves,  yet  he  does, 
as  much  as  in  him  lies,  break  or  stop  the  pipes  whereby  it  is  distributed 
to  the  public  use  and  advant^e  of  mankind.  He  that  uses  words 
without  auy  clear  and  steady  meaning,  what  does  he  but  lead  himself 
and  others  into  errors!  And  he  that  designedly  does  it,  ought  to  he 
looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge.  And  yet  who  can 
wonder,  (hat  all  tbe  sciences  and  parts  of  knowledge,  have  been  so  over- 
charged with  obscure  and  equivocal  terms,  and  insignificant  and  doubt- 
ful expressions,  capable  to  make  the  most  attentive  or  quick-sighted 
very  little,  or  not  at  all,  the  more  knowing  or  orthodox  ;  smce  subtil^ 
in  those  who  make  profession  to  teach  or  defend  truth,  bath  passed  so 
much  for  a  virtue.  A  virtue,  indeed,  which  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
in  nothing  but  the  fallacious  and  illusory  use  of  obscure  and  deceitful 
terms,  is  only  6t  to  make  men  more  cimceiied  in  their  ignorance,  and 
obstinate  in  their  errors. 

§  6.  And  wrangling, — Let  us  look  into  the  books  of  controTeray  of 
any  kind,  there  we  shall  see,  that  the  effect  of  obscure,  unsteady,  or 
equivocal  terms,  is  nothing  but  noise  and  wrangling  about  sounds, 
without  convincing  or  bettering  a  man's  understanding.  For  if  ibe 
idea  be  not  agreed  on,  betwixt  the  speaker  and  hearer,  for  wbkh  the 
words  stand,  the  argument  is  not  about  things,  but  names.  As  often  as 
such  s  word,  whose  signification  is  not  ascertained  betwixt  diem,  conies 
in  use,  their  understandings  have  no  other  object  wherein  they  agree, 
but  barely  the  sound,  the  things  that  they  think  on  at  that  time,  as  ex- 
pressed by  that  word,  being  quite  different. 

§  7-  Instance,  bat  and  bird. — Whetherabatbe  a  bird,  or  oo,  is  not 
a  question ;  whether  a  bat  be  another  thing  than  indeed  it  is,  or  have 
other  qualities  than  indeed  it  has,  for  that  would  be  extremely  absurd  to 
doubt  of;  but  the  question  is,  1.  Either  between  those  that  acknow- 
ledged themselves  to  have  but  imperfect  ideas  of  one  or  both  of  those 
sorts  of  things,  for -which  these  names  are  supposed  to  stand;  and  tlien 
it  is  real  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  a  bird,  or  a  bat,  to  make  their 
yet  imperfect  ideas  of  it  more  complete,  by  examining,  whether  all  the 
simple  ideas,  to  ^ich,  combined  together,  they  both  give  the  name  bird, 
be  all  to  be  found  in  a  bat ;  but  this  is  a  question  only  of  inquirers  (not 
disputets),  who  neither  affirm,  nor  deny,  but  examine^  or,  2.  It  is  a 
question  between  disputants,  whereof  the  oiie  affirms,  and  the  olber  de- 
nies, that  a  bat  is  a  bird.  And  then  the  question  is  barely  about  dw 
signification  of  one,  or  both  diese  words ;  in  that  they  not  having  both 
the  same  complex  ideas,  to  which  they  give  these  two  names;  one 
holds,  and  the  other  denies,  that  these  two  names  may  be  affirmed  one 
of  another.  Were  they  agreed  in  tlie  signification  of  these  two  naoies,  it 
were  impossible  they  should  dispute  about  them.  For  they  would  pre- 
sently, and  clearly,  see  (were  that  adjusted  between  them),  wbellier  all 
'  die  simple  ideas  of  the  more  general  name  bird,  were  found  in  th«  com- 
plex ideas  of  a  bat,  or  no ;  and  so  there  could  be  no  doubt,  whether  a 
bat  were  a  bird,  or  no.     And  here  I  desire  it  may  be  conndered,  and 
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carefully  eumiiMd,  wlielber  the  gieateat  part  of  the  diiputet  id  the 
worid,  are  not  merely  verba),  aod  abopt  the  signification  of  words; 
and  whether,  if  the  tenrn  they  are  made  in,  were  defined  and  reduced 
in  their  signification  (as  they  must  be,  where  they  signify  any  thing)  to 
determine  cotlectioos  of  the  simple  ideas  they  do,  or  should,  stand  for, 
those  disputes  would  not  end  of  themselves,  and  immediately  vasish.  I 
leave  h  then  to  be  considered,  what  the  learning  of  dispuiati(Hi  is,  and 
bow  well  they  are  employed  for  the  advantage  of  diemselves,  or  others, 
whose  business  is  only  the  vain  ostentation  of  sounds,  i.  e.  those  who 
spend  their  lives  in  disputes  and  controversies.  When  I  shall  see  any 
of  those  combatants  strip  all  his  terms  of  ambiguity  and  obscurity  (which 
eveiy  one  may  do  in  tnie  words  he  uses  himself^,  I  ^11  think  him  a 
champion  for  knowledge,  truth,  and  peace,  and  not  the  slave  of  vuld- 
glory,  ambition,  or  a  par^. 

I  8.  Firtt,  remedy  to  me  no  word  without  an  idea. — To  remedy  the 
delects  of  speech  before-mentioned,  to  some  degree,  and  to  prevent  the 
inconventencies  that  follow  from  them,  I  imagine  the  observation  of 
these  following  rules  may  be  of  use,  till  somebody  better  able  shall 
judge  it  worth  his  while,  to  think  more  maturely  on  this  matter,  and 
oblige  the  worid  with  his  thoughts  on  it. 

Fint,  A  man  should  take  care  to  use  no  word  without  a  signification, 
DO  name  without  an  idea  for  which  he  makes  it  stand.  This  rule  will 
not  seem  altogether  needless,  to  any  one  who  shall  lake  the  pains  to 
recollect  how  often  he  has  met  with  such  words  as  instinct,  sympathy, 
antipathy,  2cc.  in  the  discourse  of  others,  so  made  use  of,  aa  be  might 
easily  conclude,  that  those  ihat  used  them,  bad  no  ideas  in  their  mind 
to  which  they  applied  them;  but  spoke  them  only  as  sounds,  which 
usually  served  inMead  of  reMOns,  on  the  like  occasions.  Not  but  that 
these  words,  and  the  like,  have  very  proper  ^^ificadons  in  which  they 
tna;  be  used ;  but  there  being  no  natural  ctmnexion  between  any  words, 
and  any  ideas,  these,  and  any  other,  may  be  learned  by  rote,  and  pro- 
nounced or  writ  by  men  who  have  no  ideas  in  their  minds,  to  wnicb 
they  have  annexed  them,  and  for  which  they  make  them  stand ;  which 
is  necessaiy  diey  should,  if  men  would  speak  intelligibly  even  lo  them- 
seltes  akrae. 

§  9.  Secondly,  to  have  dittinct  idea*  annexed  to  them  in  modes. — 
Stcondljf.ltia  noteimugh  a  man  uses  his  words  as  s^ns  of  some  ideas; 
those  he  annexed  themto,if  they  be  simple,  must  be  clear  and  distinct; 
if  complex,  must  be  determinate,  i.  e.  the  precise  c<dleciion  of  simple 
ideas  settled  in  the  mtiid,  with  that  sound  annexed  to  it,  as  the  sign  of 
that  precise  determined  collection,  and  no  other.  Tliii  is  very  neces- 
aary  in  names  of  modes,  and  especially  moral  words,  which  having  no 
•ettled  objects  in  nature,  from  whence  their  ideas  are  taken,  as  from 
their  original,  are  apt  to  he  very  c(HifuBed.  Justice  is  a  word  in  every 
man's  mouth,  but  most  commonly  with  a  very  undetermined  loose  sijg- 
iiification:  which  will  always  be  so,  unless  a  man  basin  his  mind  a  dis- 
tinct comprehension  of  the  component  parts  that  complex  idea  consists 
of;  and  if  it  be  decompounded,  must  be  able  to  resolve  it  still  on,  till 
be  at  last  ccHues  to  the  simple  ideas  that  make  it  up ;  and  unless  this 
be  done, a  man  makes  an  ill  use  of  the  word;  let  it  be  justioe,  for  ex- 
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ample,  or  any  otber.  I  do  not  my,  a  man  need  stand  to  recollect,  and 
make  this  aoalyns  at  targe,  every  time  the  word  justice  comes  in  his  way ; 
bat  this,  at  least,  is  necessary,  that  he  have  so  examined  the  significatioa 
of  that  name,  and  seltted  the  idea  of  all  its  parts  in  his  mind,  that  be 
can  do  it  when  he  pleases.  If  one  who  makes  this  complex  idea  of 
justice  to  be  such  a  treatment  of  the  person  or  goods  of  another,  as  is 
according  to  law,  hath  not  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  ^at  law  is,  which 
makes  a  part  of  his  complex  idea  of  justice,  it  is  plain,  his  idea  of  jus- 
tice itself  will  be  confiised  and  imperfect.  This  exactness  will,  perhaps, 
be  judged  veiy  troublesome;  and  therefore  most  men  will  thiuk  they 
may  be  excused  from  selding  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  so 
precisely  in  tbeir  minds.  But  yet  I  must  say,  till  this  be  done,  it  mori 
not  be  wondered,  that  diey  have  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  and  coidiiaioa 
in  their  own  minds,  and  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  in  their  dtscouraea 
with  others. 

^  10.  Diitintt  and  conformable  in  tubilaneei. — In  Ae  names  of 
sabstances,  for  a  right  use  of  them,  stmiething  more  is  required  thaa 
barely  determined  ideas;  in  these^tbe  names  must  also  be  conformable 
to  things,  as  they  exist ;  but  of  this,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
at  large  by-end-by.  This  exactness  is  absolutely  necessary  in  inquiries 
alter  philosophical  knowledge,  and  in  controversies  about  truth.  And 
thougn  it  would  be  well,  too,  if  it  extended  itself  to  common  converaa- 
tion,  and  the  ordinary  aSairs  of  life;  yet  I  think  that  is  scarce  to  be 
expected.  Vulgar  notions  suit  vulgar  discourses ;  and  both,  though 
confiised  enough,  yet  serve  pret^  well  the  market,  and  the  wake.  Mer- 
chants and  lovers,  cooks  and  tailors,  have  words  wherewithal  to  dis- 
patch  their  ordinary  aSairs ;  and  so,  I  think,  might  philosophers  and 
disputants  too,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  understand,  and  to  be  clearly  un- 
deratood. 

^11.  Thirdly,  propriety. — TAiWfy,  It  is  not  enough  ^t  men  have 
idras,  determined  ideas,  for  which  they  make  these 'signs  stand  ;  but 
they  must  also  take  care  to  apply  their  words  as  near  as  may  be,  to  auch 
ideas  as  common  use  has  annexed  them  to.  For  words,  especially  <tf 
iaoguages  already  frasMd,  being  no  man's  private  possession,  but  the 
common  measure  of  commerce  and  communication,  it  is  not  for  any 
one,  at  pleasure,  to  change  the  stamp  they  are  current  in ;  nor  alter  the 
ideas  they  are  fixed  to;  or  at  least,  when  there  is  a  necessi^  so  to  do, 
he  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  it.  Men's  intentions  in  spedcing  are,  or 
at  least  should  be,  understood ;  which  cannot  be  without  frequent  ex- 
planations, demands,  and  other  the  like  incommodious  interruptions, 
where  men  do  not  follow  common  use.  Proprie^  of  apeedi,  is  that 
which  gives  our  thou^ls  entrance  inte  other  men's  minds  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  advantage ;  and  therefore  deserves  some  part  of  our 
(are  and  study,  especially  in  (he  names  of  moralwords.  The  proper 
significaticMi  and  use  of  terms,  is  best  to  be  learned  from  dKMe,«bo  in 
their  writings  and  disconrseB,  appear  to  have  had  the  clearest  notions, 
and  applied  to  Uiem  tiieir  terms  wtdi  the  exactest  choice  and  fitness. 
Thi«  w^  of  using  a  man's  words,  according  to  the  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, though  it  have  not  always  the  good  fortune  to  be  understood ; 
yet  most  commonly  leaves  the  blame  of  it  on  |pm,  who  is  so  unritilfel 

'.v'^^'K'^ 
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U  tba  Imgasgfl  he  qieaks,  u  not  to  onderstiBd  it,  vben  nnde  use  of  m 
it  ought  to  be. 

^  12.  Fourthly,  to  make  knoiBH  thtir  nuanuig. — Fourthly,  SuIIm* 
OHue  common  lue  hw  not  ao  visibly  annexed  any  significatioD  to  words 
m  to  nuka  men  know  slwajB  certaisly  what  they  precisely  stand  for; 
■nd  because  men,  in  the  improvement  of  their  knowledge,  come  to  h»a 
ideat  difimnt  from  the  vulgar  and  ordinary  received  Qoa,  for  whidi 
(hey  must  eidier  make  new  words  (which  men  seldom  venture  to  do^ 
tor  fear  of  beii^  thought  guilty  of  afiecUtiOD,  or  novelty),  or  else  must 
use  old  ones,  in  a  new  signification.  Therefore,  after  die  obsOTvatioa 
of  the  foregoing  rules,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  tbe  ascertaining  the 
signification  of  words,  to  declare  their  meaning ;  where  either  CDmraoM 
nae  has  left  it  uncertain  and  loose  (as  it  lias  in  roost  names  ot  very 
CMoplex  ideas)  or  where  the  term  bemg  very  material  in  the  discourse; 
i  that  upon  which  it  diiefly  turns,  is  liable  to  any  doubtfulness  or 


^  13.  And  that  three  wayr.— As  the  ideas  men's  words  stand  fiM:, 
are  <^  diffisrent  sorts ;  so  the  way  of  mddng  known  tbe  ideas  they  stand 
for,  when  diere  is  occasion,  is  also  different.  For  though  defining  be 
Ibougbl  the  pnq>er  way  to  make  known  the  proper  signification  of 
words-;  yet  (neie  are  some  words  that  will  not  be  <k£ned,  as  there  arc 
others,  whose  precise  meaning  cannot  be  nmde  known,  but  by  defini* 
lion ;  and  perhaps  a  third,  which  partakes  somewhat  of  both  the  other, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  nxtdes,  and  substances. 

§  14.  Firtt,in un^leideitt by lynonymmu  termM,or shewing. — Firtt, 
When  a  man  makes  use  of  the  name  of  any  simple  idea,  which  he  per- 
coves  is  not  understood,  or  is  in  danger  to  be  mistaken,  he  is  obliged, 
by  tbe  laws  of  ingenuity,  and  the  end  of  speech,  to  declare  his  meaning, 
and  make  known  what  idea  he  makes  it  stand  for.  This,  as  has  been 
Aewn,  cannot  be  done  by  definition ;  and,  therefore,  when  a  synony- 
nouB  wwd  lads  to  do  it,  there  is  but  one  of  these  ways  left,  Fint, 
SometifBes  the  mniing  tbe  subject,  wb««in  that  simple  idea  is  to  be 
foand,  will  make  its  name  to  be  understood  by  those  who  am  acquainted 
with  that  snbject,  and  know  it  by  that  name.  So  to  make  a  conntry- 
mwi  nnderstuid  vbatJiieUU  morte  colour  signifies,  it  may  suffice  to  tell 
him,  it  is  the  colour  m  withered  leaves  flailing  in  autumn.  Secondly, 
But  the  only  sure  way  of  making  known  the  s^ification  of  tbe  name 
of  sny  sim^e  idea,  is  by  presenting  (o  his  senses  that  subject,  which 
Bay  produce  it  in  his  nund,  and  make  him  actually  have  the  idea  that 
word  stands  for. 

§15.  Secondhfiin  mixed  modet, by  dffimtiim. — Seeondly,hi  mixed 
mfides,  especiaUy  thoae  belonging  to  morah^,  beii%  most  <^  tbem  sudi 
eombintfions  of  ideas  as  tbe  mind  puts  togeUier  of  its  own  clMMce;  and 
whereof  there  are  not  always  standing  patterns  to  be  found  existing; 
Ae  signification  of  their  names  cannot  be  made  known,  as  those  of 
aiinple  ideas,  by  any  shewing ;  but  in  recompense  thereof,  may  be  per> 
fecdy  and  exactly  defined.  For  the^  being  cnmbiBalioDS  of  oererd 
ideas  that  the  miiid  of  man  has  arbitranly  put  blether,  widiout  reference 
to  any  arche^pes,  men  may,  if  diey  please;  exactly  know  the  ideas  that 
go  to  twA  composition,  aod  so  boA  use  these  words  in  a  certain  iwl 
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nadoubted  significattoD,  and  perfectly  declare,  when  there  U  occBsioo, 
what  tbej  stand  for.  This,  if  well  considered,  would  lay  great  blame 
on  those,  who  make  not  their  discourses  about  moral  things  very  clear 
and  distioct.  For  since  the  precise  signification  of  the  names  of  mixed 
modes,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  real  essence  of  each  species,  is  to  be 
known,  they  being  not  of  nature's,  but  man's  mating,  it  is  a  great  o^ii- 
gence  ami  perrerseoess  to  discourse  of  mcnal  things  wiih  uncertainty 
and  obscurity,  which  is  more  pardonable  in  treating  of  natural  sub- 
stances, where  doubtful  tenns  are  hardly  to  be  avoided,  for  a  quite  con- 
trary reason,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

^  16.  Morality  capable  of  demonstntiioa. — Upon  this  ground  it  is 
that  I  am  bold  to  think,  that  morali^  is  capable  of  demonstration,  as 
weU  as  mathematics ;  since  the  precise  real  essence  of  the  things  mord 
words  stand  for,  may  be  perfectly  known;  and  so  the  congruity,  or 
incongmi^,  of  die  things  themselves  be  certainly  discovered,  in  which 
consists  peHect  knowl^ge.  Nor  let  any  object,  that  the  names  of 
substanoea  are  often  to  be  made  use  of  in  morali^,  as  well  as  those  of 
modes,  tmm  which  will  arise  obscurity.  For  as  to  substances,  wheo 
concerned  in  moral  discourses,  their  divers  natures  are  not  so  much 
inquired  into,  as  supposed ;  v.  g.  when  we  say,  that  man  is  subject  to 
law;  we  mean  nothing  byman,  but  a  corporeal  rational  creature:  what 
the  real  essence  or  other  quatittes  of  that  creature  are  in  this  case,  is  oo 
way  considered.  And  therefore,  whether  a  child  or  changeling  be  a 
man  in  a  physical  sense,  may  amongst  the  naturalists  be  as  disputable 
as  it  will,  it  concerns  not  at  all  the  moral  man,  as  I  may  call  him;  which 
is  this  immoveable  unchangeable  idea,  a  corporeal  rational  being,  ¥(x 
were  there  a  monkey,  or  any  other  creature,  to  be  found,  that  baa  the 
use  of  reason,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  able  to  understaad  general 
signs,  and  to  deduce  consequences  about  general  ideas,  he  would  no 
doulM  be  subject  to  law,  and  in  that  sense,  be  a  man,  how  much  B<>ever 
he  differed  in  shape  from  others  of  that  name.  The  names  of  sub- 
stances, if  they  be  used  in  ±em,  as  they  should,  can  no  more  disturb 
moral,  diao  they  do  mathemaiical,  discourses ;  where,  if  the  matbema- 
Hcian  speaks  of  a  cube  or  globe  of  gold,  or  any  other  body,  he  has  his 
dear  settled  idea,  which  varies  not,  though  it  may,  by  mistake,  be  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  body,  to  whidi  it  belongs  not. 

§  17.  Aejinitiont  can  make  moral  discourxt  clear. — This  I  have 
here  mentitmed  by-th^by,  to  shew  of  what  consequence  it  is  for  men, 
in  their  names  of  mixed  modes,  and  consequently  in  all  their  moral 
discourses,  to  define  their  words  when  there  is  occasion :  since  thereby 
moral  knowledge  may  be  brought  to  so  great  clearness  and  certainty. 
And  it  must  be  great  want  of  ingenuity  (to  say  no  worse  of  it),  to  re- 
fuse to  do  it :  since  a  definition  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  precise 
meaning  of  moral  words  can  be  known :  and  yet  a  way  whereby  tb«r 
meaning  may  be  known  certainly,  and  without  leaving  any  room  for 
any  contest  about  it.  And  therefore  the  negligence  or  perveiseoess 
of  mankind  cannot  be  excused,  if  their  discourses  in  molality  be  not 
much  more  clear  than  those  to  natural  philosophy;  since  Uiey  are 
about  ideas  in  the  luind,  whidi  are  none  of  them  false  or  dispropw^ 
tionate  i  they  having  no  external  beings  for  the  archetypes  which  they 
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■n  refeired  to,  and  miut  correapoDd  with.  It  is  far  easier  for  men 
to-frame  in  tbeir  minds  an  idea,  wbicb  shall  be  the  standard  to  which 
they  will  give  the  naoie  justice,  with  which  pattern  so  made,  all  actions 
that  agree  shall  pais  under  that  denomination ;  than,  having  seen 
Arisddes,  to  firame  an  idea  that  ^all  in  al)  things  be  exactly  like  him, 
who  is  as  he  is,  let  men  make  what  idea  they  please  of  him.  For  the 
one,  they  need  but  know  the  combination  of  ideas  that  are  put  togeiher 
in  tbeir  own  minds ;  for  the  other,  they  must  inquire  into  the  whole 
nature,  and  abstruse  hidden  constitution,  and  various  qualities,  of  a 
thing  existing  without  them. 

^  18.  And  »  ike  only  way. — Another  reason  that  makes  the  de- 
fining of  mixed  modes  su  necessary,  especially  of  moral  wordsi  is  what 
I  mentioned  a  little  before,  viz.  that  it  is  the  only  way  whereby  the 
signilication  of  the  moat  of  them  can  be  known  with  certainty.  For 
the  ideas  they  stand  for,  being  for  the  most  part  such,  whose  compo- 
nent parts  DO  where  exist  together,  but  scattered  and  mingled  with 
oiben,  it  is  the  mind  alone  thai  collects  them,  and  gives  them  the  unii»i 
of  one  idea :  and  it  ie  only  by  words  enumerating  the  several  simple 
ideas  which  the  mind  has  united,  Uiat  we  can  make  known  to  others 
what  their  nunes  stand  for ;  the  assistance  of  the  senses  in  this  case  not 
helping  us,  by  the  proposal  of  senaibie  objects,  to  shew  the  ideas  whidi 
our  names  of  this  kind  stand  for,  as  it  does  often  in  the  names  of  sen- 
sible simple  ideas,  and  also  to  some  degree  in  those  of  substances. 

§  ig.  Thirdly,  in  tubitaBees,  by  sowing  and  d^iug. — Thirdly, 
For  the  explaimng  the  signification  of  the  names  of  substances,  as  ihey 
stand  for  the  ideas  we  have  of  their  distinct  species,  both  the  before- 
mentioned  ways,  vii.  of  shewing  and  defining,  are  requisile,  in  many 
cases,  to  be  made  use  of.  For  there  being  ordinarily  in  each  sort  some 
leading  qualities,  to  which  we  suppose  the  other  ideas,  which  make  up 
our  complex  idea  of  that  species,  annexed ;  we  forwardty  give  the  spe- 
cific name  to  that  thing,  wherein  that  characteriBiical  mark  is  found, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  most  distinguishing  idea  of  that  species. 
These  leading  or  characteristical  (as  I  may  so  call  them)  ideas,  in  the 
jorts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  are  (as  has  been  before  remaiked, 
cb.  vi.  §  £9,  and  ch.  ix.  |  \5.)  mostly  figure,  and  in  inanimate  bodies, 
colour,  and  in  some,  both  togetlier.     Now, 

§  20.  Ideatofthe  leading  qualitiee  of  iubtieauxM,  are  best  got  by 
ahaeing. — These  leadii^;  sensible  quahties  are  thdse  which  make  the 
chief  ingredients  of  our  specific  ideas,  and  consequently  the  most  ob- 
servable and  invariable  part  in  the  definitions  of  our  specific  names,  as 
attributed  to  sorts  of  substances  coming  under  our  knowledge.  '  For 
though  the  sound  man,  in  its  own  nature,  be  as  apt  to  signiiy  a  com- 
plex idea  made  up  of  animality  and  rationality,  united  in  the  same  sub- 
ject, as  to  signify  any  other  combination ;  yet  used  as  a  mark  to  stand 
for  a  sort  of  creatures  we  count  of  our  own  kind,  perhaps  die  outward 
dupe  is  as  necessary  to  be  taken  into  our  complex  idea,  signified  by 
the  word  man,  as  any  o^r  we  find  in  it;  and  therefore  why  Plato's 
animiil  implume  bipei  latit  laigaibus,  should  not  be  as  good  a  defi- 
nition of  the  name  man,  standii^  for  that  sort  of  creatures,  will  not  be 
easy  to  shew  ;  fw  it  is  the  shape,  oa  the  leidii%  quali^,  that  seems  more 
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todetenniafl  dut  ipedea,  duo  >  &cul^  of  ttmaa,  wliich  tppMra  mek 
at  fint,  and  in  wme  never.  And  if  thu  be  not  allowed  to  be  to,  I  do 
not  koow  bow  the;  can  foe  excused  Ama  murdv,  who  kill  iiK»itnNM 
births  (aa  we  call  them),  becaaae  of  an  unordiaary  shape,  without  know- 
ing  whether  they  have  a  rational  soul,  or  no ;  which  can  be  no  »ore 
discerned  in  a  well-formed,  than  ill-ihaped,  in£uit,  as  soon  as  bon. 
And  who  is  it  has  infociaed  us,  that  a  rational  soul  can  inhabit  no  teaC' 
■tent,  unless  it  ha*  jttst  such  a  sort  of  -frontispiece ;  or  can  join  itsdf 
lo,  and  inform  no  sort  of  body  but  one  that  is  just  of  such  an  outward 
structure  ? 

§21.  Now  these  leading  qualities  are  best  made  known  by  sbewkig, 
and  can  hardly  be  made  known  otherwise.  For  t^e  shape  <^  a  hors^ 
or  casauai?.  will  be  but  rudely  and  imperfectly  imprinted  on  the  mind 
bywords;  thesight  of  tbe  animals  doth  it  a  thousand  times  better:  and 
ibeidea  of  tbe  particular  colour  of  gold  is  not  to  begot  by  any  deacrip- 
tion  of  it,  but  only  by  the  frequent  ezerdse  of  the  eyes  about  it,  as  is 
evident  in  tlioee  who  are  used  to  this  meta),  who  will  frequoidy  diatJa- 
guidi  true  from  counteifeit,  pure  from  adultente,  by  the  ngbt ;  whan 
others  (who  have  as  good  eyes,  but  yet,  by  use,  have  not  got  the  piedse 
nice  idea  of  that  peculiar  yellow^  shall  not  pwceive  any  dtSareaoe.  TV 
like  may  be  said  of  those  other  simple  ideas  peculiar  in  tbdr  kind  to  any 
substance ;  for  vriiich  precise  ideas,  diere  are  do  peculiar  osoiea.  Tim 
particular  linipng  sound  there  is  in  gM,  distinct  from  Ae  sound  ot 
other  bodies,  oas  no  particular  name  annexed  to  it,  no  more  than  the 
particular  yellow  that  belongs  to  that  metal. 

§  82.  Thx  idea*  of  their  pOKtn,  beit  by  defitattaa. — But  becraae 
many  of  the  simpleideas  diat  make  up  our  specific  ideas  of  substanoes, 
an  powers  which  lie  not  obviouB  to  our  senses  in  the  thmgs  as  tfaey  on- 
dinarily  appear ;  therefore,  in  the  significatioa  of  oar  names  .of  sub- 
stances, some  part  c4  the  significatioo  will  be  better  made  known  by 
enumerating  those  simple  ideas,  than  by  shewing  the  substanoes  itself. 
For  he  that,  to  the  yellow  shining  colour  of  gold  got  by  sight,  shallrfrom 
my  enumerating  them,  have  die  ideas  of  great  ductili^,  Ability,  fixed- 
ness, and  solubdity  in  aqua  regia,  will  have  a  more  pwfect  idea  of  gold, 
than  he  can  have  by  seeing  a  piece  of  gold,  and  thereby  impnnting  in 
bis  mind  only  its  obvious  qualities.  But  tf  dte  formal  censtttutioa  of 
diis  shining,  heavy,  doctile  thing  (from  whence  all  these  its  properties 
flow),  lay  open  to  <Iur  senses,  as  the  formal  coostitutitm  or  esaenoe  of  a 
triangle  does,  tbe  Bonification  of  tbe  word  g<M_,migbt  as  easily  be  asoci^ 
tained  as  that  of  triangle. 

I  23.  A  r^leetiomom  the  kiumledge<^^riti.-~-Htamvn  amy  take 
BOdoe,  bow  much  the  fbiuidaticMi  ttf  ^our  knowledge  of  corposod  things 
ties  in  our  senses.  For  bow  spiiita,  separate  fn^  bodies  (wboae  know- 
ledge and  ideas  <^  these  things,  are  certainly  mudi  more  perfect  than 
ows),  know  them,  we  have  no  notion,  no  idea  at  aU.  Tlie  whole  ex- 
tent ctf  our  knowledge,  or  imagination,  reaches  not  beyond  our  own 
ideas,  limited  to  our  ways  of  perception.  Though  yet  it  be  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  spirits  at  a  higlur  rank  than  those  immeiaed  in  flesh,  may 
have  as  clear  ideas  of  the  radical  constitution  of  substnnces,  as  we  have 
efatrian^.andao  perceive  how  aHlbeir  properties  and  operation*  6o« 
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ftoBB  tfaeoce :  bst  the  tmuiier  bow  tbey  come  b;  that  knowledge,  ex- 
ceeds our  conceptions. 

^  24.  Ideal  alto  ofmbttancei  mutt  be  coHformabk  to  fAu)^.-~-Biit 
though  definitions  will  serve  to  explain  the  names  of  substances,  as  they 
stand  for  our  ideas ;  yet  they  leave  them  not  without  greet  imperfection, 
•s  they  stand  for  things.  For  our  names  of  substaotes  being  not  put 
barely  for  our  ideas,  but  being  made  use  of  ultiamiely  to  represent 
things,  and  so  are  put  in  their  place,  their  signification  must  agree  with 
the  truth  of  things,  as  well  as  widi  men's  ideas.  And  therefore  in  sub- 
stances, we  are  not  always  to  rest  in  the  ordinary  cofoples  idea,  com- 
monly received  as  the  signification  of  that  word,  but  must  go  a  little 
farther,  and  inquire  into  (he  nature  and  properties  of  the  things  tb^o- 
selves,  and  thereby  perfect,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  ideas  of  dieir  dis- 
tinct species ;  or  else  learn  tfaem  from  such  as  are  used  to  that  sort  of 
things,  and  are  eiperienced  in  them.  For  since  it  is  intended  ibeir 
names  should  stand  for  sudi  collections  of  simple  ideas  as  do  really 
eiist  in  things  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  complex  idea  in  other 
men's  minds,  which  in  their  ordinary  acceptation  they  stand  for :  tbero- 
fate  to  define  their  names  right,  natural  hislorr  is  to  be  inquired  into ; 
and  their  pn^rties  are  with  care  and  examination  to  be  found  out.  For 
it  is  not  enough,  for  the  avoiding  inconveniences  in  discourse  and  ai^u- 
ings  about  natural  bodies  and  subatantial  things,  to  have  learned  ^m 
the  propriety  of  the  language,  the  common,  but  confused,  or  very  imper^ 
feet,  idea  to  which  each  word  is  applied,  and  to  keep  them  to  diat  idea 
in  our  use  of  them :  but  we  must,  t^  acquainting  ourselves  with  the 
history  of  that  sort  of  diings,  rectily  and  setne  our  complex  idea,  belong- 
ing to  each  specific  name ;  and  in  discourse  with  others  (if  we  find 
diem  mistake  us),  we  ought  to  tell  what  the  complex  idea  is  that  we 
make  snch  a  name  tXaoA  for.  This  is  the  more  DeceBsary  to  be  done 
by  all  those  who  search  after  knowledge  and  philosbphical  verity,  in  that 
children  being  taught  words  whilst  they  have  but  imperfect  notions  of 
dungs,  apply  them  at  random,  and  without  much  diinking,  and  seldom 
frame  detenuined  ideas  to  be  signified  by  them.  Which  custom  (it 
being  easy,  and  serving  well  enough  for  the  ordinary  aflairs  of  life  and 
conversation),  they  are  apt  to  ctmtinue,  when  diey  are  men :  and  so 
\>KpD  at  the  wrong  end,  learning  words  first,  and  perfectly,  but  make 
dte  notions  to  which  they  apply  those  words  afterward,  very  overtly. 
By  this  means  it  comes  to  pass,  that  men  speaking  the  proper  language 
of  tfa^  country,  i.  e.  according  to  grammar-rules  of  that  language,  do 
yet  speak  very  improperly  of  things  themselves ;  and  by  their  arguing 
one  with  another,  make  but  small  progress  m  the  discoveries  of  useful 
tniths,  and  the  knowledge  of  diir^s,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  tbem- 
•elves,  and  not  in  our  imaginations;  and  it  matters  not  much,  for  the 
DDpTovement  of  our  knowledge,  how  they  are  called. 

§  26.  Vot  easy  ta  be  made  to. — It  were,  therefore,  to  be  wished, 
that  men,  versed  in  physical  inquiries,  and  acquainted  with  the  several 
sorts  of  natoral  bodies,  would  set  down  those  simple  ideas,  wherein 
diey  c^erve  the  individuals  of  each  sort  constantly  to  agree.  This 
would  remedy  a  great  deal  of  that  confosion  which  comes  from  several 
persons  applj^i^  the  same  name  to  a  collection  of  a  smaller  or  greater 
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number  of  sensible  qutlibei,  jHxtportioOBbl^  aa  tbey  have  been  nuwe  or 
less  acquainted  with,  or  accurate  ia  examining  the  qualities  of,  any  sort 
of  things,  which  come  under  one  denomination.  But  a  dictionary  of 
this  son,  coDtainbg,  as  it  were,  a  natural  history,  requires  too  many 
bands,  as  well  as  too  much  time,  cost,  pains,  and  sagacity,  ever  to  be 
ht^d  for;  and  till  that  be  done,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  such 
definitions  of  the  names  of  subalances,  as  explain  the  lensemen  use 
them  in.  And  it  would  be  well,  where  there  is  occasion,  if  they  would 
afford  us  so  much.  This  yet,  is  not  usually  done ;  but  men  talk  to  one 
another,  and  dispute  in  words,  whose  meaning  is  not  agreed  between 
them,  out  of  a  mutake,  that  the  signification  of  common  words  are  cer- 
tainly established,  and  the  precise  ideas  they  stand  for,  perfectly  known ; 
and  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  Both  which  supponi- 
tioos  are  false :  no  names  of  complex  ideas  havuig  so  settled  determined 
significations,  that  they  are  constantly  used  for  the  same  precise  ideas. 
Norisitashame  foramannottobaveacertainknoMledgeof  any  thing, 
but  by  the  necessary  ways  of  attaining  it  j  and  so  it  is  no  discredit  not 
to  know  what  precise  idea  any  sound  stands  for  in  another  man's  mind, 
without  he  declare  it  to  me  by  some  other  way  than  barely  using  that 
sound,  (here  being  no  other  way,  without  such  a  declaration.  Certainly 
to  know  it.  Indeed,  the  necessity  of  communication,  by  language, 
brings  men  to  an  agreement  in  the  signification  of  common  words, 
within  some  tolerable  latitude,  that  may  serve  for  ordinary  conversation; 
and  so  a  man  cannot  be  supposed  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ideas  \Aidi 
are  annexed  to  words  by  common  use,  in  a  language  familiar  to  him. 
But  common  use  being  but  a  very  uncertain  rule,  which  reduces  itself 
at  last  to  the  ideas  of  particular  men,  proves  often  but  a  very  variaUe 
stjmdard.  But  though  such  a  dictionary,  as  1  have  above  mentionec^ 
will  require  loo  much  time,  cost,  and  pains,  to  be  hoped  for  in  diis  age; 
yet,  meihinks,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  propose,  that  words  standing  for 
things  which  are  known  and  distingniiibed  by  their  outward  ^apes, 
should  be  expressed  by  little  draughts  and  prints  made  of  them.  A 
vocabulary  made  after  this  fashion  would  perhaps,  with  more  ease,  and 
in  less  time,  leach  the  true  signification  of  many  terms,  especially  ia  . 
languages  of  remote  countries  or  ages,  and  settle  truer  ideas  in  men's 
minds  of  several  things  whereof  we  read  the  names  in  ancient  auihoiv, 
than  all  the  large  and  laborious  comments  of  learned  critics.  Natura- 
lists, that  treat  of  plants  and  animala,  have  found  the  benefit  of  this- 
way ;  and  he  that  has  had  occasion  to  consult  them,  will  have  reason  to 
confess,  that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  spium  or  ibex,  from  a  little  print 
of  that  herb,  or  bea«t,  than  he  could  have  from  a  long  definition  of  the 
names  of  either  of  them.  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  of  strigil 
and  sistnim,  if  instead  of  a  curry-CMnb  and  cymbal,  which  are  the  &i|^ 
lish  names  dictionaries  render  ihem  by,  he  could  see  stamped  in  the 
margin,  small  pictures  of  these  instruments,  as  they  were  in  use  amongst 
the  ancients.  Toga,  tunica,  pallium,  are  words  easily  translated  by 
gown,  coat,  and  cloak ;  but  we  have  thereby  no  more  true  ideas  of  the 
foshton  of  those  habits  amongst  the  Romans,  than  we  have  of  the  faces 
of  Ifae  tailors  who  made  them.  Such  things  as  these-which  the  eye  dis- 
di^ishes  by  their  shapes,  would  be  best  let  into  the  mind  I9  drafts 
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made  of  them,  and  more  determine  Ae  signification  of  inch  words, 
than  any  other  words  set  for  tibem,  or  made  use  of  to  define  them. 
But  thi§  only  by-lfae-hy. 

§  2fi.  Fifthly,  by  conitancy  in  their  signi^eation. — Fijlhly,  If  men 
will  not  be  at  toe  pains  to  dedare  the  meaning  of  their  words,  and  de- 
finitions of  their  terms  are  not  to  be  had  j  yet  this  is  the  least  that  can 
be  expected,  that  in  all  discourses^  wherein  one  roan  pretends  to  instruct 
or  convince  aoother,he  should  use  the  same  word  constantlyin  the  same 
■enae ;  if  this  were  done  (which  nobody  can  refuse  without  great  disin- 
genuit^),  many  of  the  books  extant  might  be  spared ;  many  of  the  con- 
troversies in  dispute  would  be  at  an  end,  several  of  those  great  volumes, 
swollen  with  ambiguous  words,  now  used  in  one  sense,  and  by-and-by 
in  another,  would  shrink  into  a  very  narrow  compass;  and  many  of  the 
philosophers'  (to  mention  no  other)  as  well  as  poets'  works,  m^;ht  be 
contained  in  a  nut-theli. 

§  27-  When  the  variation  it  to  be  explained. — But  after  all  the  pro- 
vision of  words  is  so  scanty  in  respect  of  ihat  infinite  variety  of  thoughts 
that  men,  wanting  terms  to  suit  their  precise  notions,  will,  notwithstand- 
ing their  utmost  caution,  be  forced  often  to  use  the  same  word,  in  some- 
what different  senses.  And  though  in  the  continuation  of  a  discourse, 
or  the  pursuit  of  an  argument,  there  can  be  hardly  nwm  to  digress  into 
a  particular  definition,  as  often  as  a  man  varies  die  signification  of  any 
term  j  yet  the  import  of  the  discourse  will,  for  the  most  part,  if  there  be 
no  designed  fiillacy,  sufficiently  lead  candid  and  intelligent  reader?  into 
the  true  meaning  of  it;  but  where  that  is  not  sufficient  to  guide  the 
reader,  there  it  concerns  the  writer  to  explain  his  meaning,  aod  shew  io 
what  sense  he  there  uses  that  term. 


BOOK  IV.-CHAP.  I. 

OF    KNOWLEDOB    IN    GENERAL. 

I  I.  Our  knowledge  conversant  about  ourideat. — Since  the  mind, 
in  ail  its  thoughts  and  reasonings,  hath  no  other  immediate  object  but 
its  own  ideas,  which  it  alone  does  or  can  contemplate,  it  is  evident  that 
our  knowledge  is  only  conversant  about  them. 

^  2.  Knowledge  it  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  diiagreetnent 
of  tteo  ideas. — Knowledge  then  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  hut  die 
perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and  re- 
pugoaiu;y,  of  any  of  our  ideas.  In  this  alone  it  consists.  Where  this 
perception  is,  there  is  knowledge ;  and  where  it  is  not,  there,  thougb 
we  may  foncy,  guess,  or  believe,  yet  we  always  come  short  of  know- 
ledge. For  when  we  know  th^t  while  is  not  black,  what  do  we  else 
but  perceive,  that  these  two  ideas  do  not  agree  ?  Wbeo  we  possess 
ourselves  with  the  utmost  securi^  of  the  demonstration  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  what  do  we  more  but 
pOTceive,  that  equah^  to  two  right  ones,  does  necessarily  agree  to,  and 
IS  inseparable  from,  the  diree  angles  of  a  triangle  i* 

*  Tbe  pluing  oT  cttMatj,  u  Mr.  Locke  doci,  in  iha  perception  of  the  ■greemenl  or 
AHV«tncntrfou)deM,ibeByMp  of  WcmeMer  mpMb  maj  b«  of  dMgenu  omnc- 
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§  3.  Tiu  agnemeat  fourfM. — But  to  undenland  &  tittle  more 
duiiiictl;,  wh^eia  this  ■greeinent  or  dijagFeement  cooiiits,  1  tiunk 

quenca  lo  tlut  irticle  of  (uth  which  he  hu  endMTcniced  to  defeod:  to  which  Mr.  Locke 
iniwcn:*  **  Since  yovr  ImdBhip  hath  not,  ul  Tcmciahcr,  fthevot  or  gone  aboat  to  shew, 
Inw  lhl>  piopoiUiaD>  *ii.  that  cotwalT  ctwMiU  id  Um  pcneptioD  of  tbc  igreBiiMnt  or  Sit- 
RgreemMit  of  two  idtu,  ii  oppoiits  or  lucouiilaal  *itti  thM  uticle  of  faith  vbich  jow  iMd- 
■hip  h»  endUTOuTcd  to  defend;  il  li  pliia, it  ii  but  jour hxiUhlp'a  fear,  that  it  nuj  be«( 
dugennii  conie^cncB  to  it,  nhich.  u  I  humbly  conceive,  !i  no  proof  that  il  li  any  inj 
bcoiuialent  with  tbit  ailiele. 

"  Nobody,  I  think,  can  blame  your  lordihip,  or  any  om  elw,  ibi  being  coDULiued  Im 
any  utieie  of  the  ChriiUui  faith;  hot  if  thai  concern  (ai  it  may,  and  ■■  we  know  it  hai 
done)  mallei  any  one  apprehend  danger,  where  do  danger  is,  are  we,  therefore,  to  give  ap 
and  condemn  any  piopoiition,  beoauae  any  one,  lhon|h  of  the  fint  laok  and  magmtodi^ 
'       it  may  be  of  dangcroua  conieqnenca  to  ai      "    "'     '  "'     '    ''     '--■■-■'- 

If  luch  fean  be  the  meaaurei  whereby  ,  ^ 
Ing  that  (here  are  antipodei,  would  be  ililla  berety ;  and  the  doctrine  uT  Ihe  motion  of  llie 
earth  mnit  be  rejected,  ai  oTerlhrowing  the  tratta  of  the  icriplsre,  for  of  that  daagafMi 
conaeqaeace  it  hai  been  apprehended  lo  be,  by  many  learned  and  piooi  diiinea,  oat  of 
Ibeir  great  concern  for  religion.  And  yet,  nolwithilanding  thoie  great  apprebeiaioDi  o( 
wbat  dangerous  coiiiaqnence  it  might  be.  it  ii  now  unirertiliy  received  by  learned  OMa, 
aa  an  ondoubud  Imlh ;  and  writ  for  by  tome,  whoie  belief  of  Ihe  acciptnre  ii  not  at  all 
qoeitioDed ;  and  particularly,  very  lately,  by  a  divine  of  tbe  Cborcb  of  Engtaodi  wiA 
peat  itrenglh  of  reeson,  in  bit  wonderfully  ingeniaui  New  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

"  The  reaion  yoar  l<m1ship  givei  of  your  fean,  that  It  may  be  of  tach  dangeroo*  CoMS- 
qoeace  to  that  oiliele  of  faith,  which  yoor  lordihip  endeevonn  to  defend,  Itrangb  itoocat 
in  more  placea  than  one,  ii  only  |bii,  via.  That  il  i>  made  uie  of  by  ill  moi  to  do  miacluA 
i.  e.  lo  oppose  Ihat  article  of  faith,  which  your  lordship  hath  endeavoured  to  defend.  Bn^ 
my  lord, If  it  be  a  reaion  lo  lay  by  any  thing  ai  bad,  because  it  it.  or  may  be,  used  to  an 
Ul  pnipoae,  I  know  nolwbal  will  be  innocent  euough  to  be  kepL  Amu,  wbidi  were  mnJe 
for  our  defence,  are  loioetimes  made  uae  of  lo  do  miachief  j  and  yet  Ibey  an  not  Ibougbt 
of  dangerous  conteqaenca  for  all  that.  Nobody  liyi  by  bii  iword  and  piiUls,  or  thioki 
them  of  luch  dangerous  consequence  as  to  be  neglected,  or  thrown  away,  becauae  robben, 
and  iha  worst  of  men,  •ametimei  make  nse  of  them  to  lake  awiy  boaeat  rmu'i  lives  Ot 
goods.  And  the  reason  ii,  l>e<ause  they  were  deaigned,  and  will  serve,  to  pieaeive  tbca. 
And  wbo  knows  but  thij  may  be  the  present  case'!  If  your  lordship  thinks,  that  pladni 
of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreemeol  of  ideas,  be  to  Ik  rejected 
la  Use,  becauae  you  apprehend  it  may  be  of  daogerousconicqoeDGetotbat  article  ofniA: 
on  Ihe  other  aide,  perhaps  othen,  with  me,  msj  think  it  a  defence  againat  error,  and  so 
(as  being  of  good  use)  to  be  received  and  adhered  lo. 

'■  I  wonid  not,  my  lord,  be  hereby  thought  to  set  up  my  own,  or  any  one's,  jodgmeM 
B^inst  yonr  lordship's.  Bui  1  have  said  toil  only  to  shew,  whilst  the  argument  lies  brut 
ogunsl  the  truth  of  any  praposiuon,  barely  in  an  imasinalion  that  il  may  be  of  otauoquenca 
to  the  supporting  or  overthrowing  o(  any  remote  buu ;  it  will  be  impossible,  that  way,  to 
dclernklne  of  Ibe  Inith  or  falsehood  of  thai  pra)>ositioD.  For  Imagination  wHI  be  ael  np 
agonal  imagination,  and  tbe  stronger  piobibly  will  be  against  your  lordship ;  tbe  atrosigaM 
imaginadoos  being  usually  in  tbe  weakest  bends.  The  only  way,  in  thia  case,  to  pot  it  past 
doubt,  is  to  sliew  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  propositions ;  and  then  il  wilt  be  seen,  Ibat 
OM  overtlirowa  the  other ;  tbe  true,  the  false  one, 

"  Yon  lordihip  aajs,  indeed,  this  is  a  new  melbod  of  certainty.  I  will  not  aay  to  iny- 
lelf,  for  (eat  of  deterring  a  second  icproof  from  yont  lordship,  for  being  too  forward  to 
BMnme  to  myself  Ihe  honour  of  being  an  original.  But  this,  1  think,  gives  me  occasion,  and 
wiUexeose  me  fron  being  thought  impertjnenl,  if  I  ash  your  lordship  whether  tbeie  be  any 
other,  or  older,  method  of  certainty !  and  what  it  is  1  "For  if  there  be  no  othef,  doc  Mm 
than  this,  either  Ibis  was  always  the  method  of  certainty,  and  so  mine  is  no  new  one;  ot 
else  Ihe  world  is  obliged  to  me  for  this  new  one,  aFtet  having  been  so  long  in  tbe  want  of  so 
neceasary  a  thing  as  a  method  of  cenainl^  If  there  be  an  older,  I  am  sure  yoor  lordsbip 
eutoot  but  know  it;  your  condemning  mine  as  new. as  well  as  yoor  Iboroo^  insiKbtfaito 
antiquity,  cannoi  butiatisfy  every  bt^y  that  you  do.  And  therefore  to  set  the  woiMilgbt 
In  a  thing  of  that  great  concernment,  and  to  overthrow  mine,  and  thereby  prevent  tbc  dan- 
gerom  consequence  there  li  in  my  having  unreasonably  stalled  it,  will  not,  I  hoinUj  c<m- 
eeire,  miibsoome  you  lordatup'i  care  of  that  article  yon  bare  endeavonred  to  defend,  nat 
the  good-will  you  bear  to  train  in  general.  For  I  will  he  answerable  for  myself,  that  I 
shall;  and  I  thtukl  may  be  for  all  others,  thai  they  all  will  give  off  the  placing  of  certainly 

■  In  Us  saoowl  lellar  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Worcaslcr.  , 
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wenranpreduceitalltottieH  foiir  sorts;   1.  Identity  or  diversity.  S.  Re- 
lation.    3.  Co-eiisteoce  or  necesMry  coDiiezitHi.     4.  Real  existence. 

In  tho  pcmptkniar  the  igreeucnt  or  dbaficeweat of  idCM,  if  joarlordihipwUlbe  {daued 
is  ihew  tbml  it  li»  in  in;  (faing  elw. 

'•Bat  trolj,  not  Is  ucribc  lo  mjKJf  an  iniention  of  what  hu  been  u  old  M  kncmlcdge 
i*iD  tbeworkl,  1  Butowoliin  not  gnfltj  of  what  jour  Icicdililpi*  pleated  local)  ■tarling 
DC*  mellicMli  of  certaintv.  Knonledge,  crei  uiig«  Ihera  bat  been  an;  in  the  world,  bw 
coDuited  in  oue  particular  aetiOD  in  ibe  mind  ;  and  to,  I  conceiie,  win  continue  to  do  to 
the  end  of  iL  And  toiuitnew  melbod)  of  knowkdne,  orcnlaint;  (fortbej  aretometbD 
■ame  IbiBg),  i.e.  t>  find  out  and  propoie  new  neilioda  of  attaining  knowledge,  eilhai 
with  nwte  cue  and  qoickneia.OT  in  thingi  jet  unknown,  i*  what  X  (bink  nobodj  could 
falane  ;  but  ihia  ia  not  that  which  jour  loi^ibip  here  meani,  bj  new  niethoda  of  certaintj. 
Your  Inditaip,  1  think,  meani  bj  it,  the  placiaa  of  cenainlj  Id  lomelhiiig,  wherein  eltfaei 
ildoeauol  coniitt,  or  elie  wherein  it  waa  not  jjaced  before  now;  if  thli  be  to  be  called  a 
new  DKlbod  of  eerlaiatj.  Aa  to  the  liller  of  tbeae,  I  aliill  know  whether  1  am  guilty  M 
""      '  "    ■  '    *  ■•     le  whetem  it  waa  placed  before; 


which  jonr  lordihip  knowa  I  profcue^l  mjielf  igDoraal  of,  when  I  writ  mj  book,  and  ao  I 
*n  alitl.  But  if  itartin|  new  metbodaof  certaintj,  be  the  placing  of  certaintj  in  aomethiDg 
wherein  it  doea  not  coniiit ;  whether  i  hare  done  thai  oi  noi  1  muit  appeal  to  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind. 

"  There  areiaieral  actiana  of  men'a  minda,  thaltbej  artConKiona  to  Ibemielvet  of  per- 
forming, ai  wlUtng,  belietliig,  knowing,  &c.  which  thej  haie  to  particular  a  lenae  of,  that 
they  can  dldingunh  (hem  one  from  another;  orelaetbej  could  not  aaj,  when  they  willeda 
when  ibey  bdieted,  and  when  thej  knew  anj  thing.  But  though  theae  acllona  wctg  difr 
fneni  Eungh  from  one  another,  not  to  be  confounded  by  thoie  who  apoke  of  them,  jet 
Bobodj,  that  1  haTe  met  with,  had,  in  their  writing*,  paiUcolarij  act  down  wherein  tbe  Mt 
of  knowing  preciielj  conuited. 

"To  thia  reflection  upon  the  aclionaof  my  own  mind,  the  anhject  of  mj  etaay  concendng 
Hnnan  Uodentanding  nataralty  led  me ;  wherein  if  I  have  done  any  thing  new,  It  ha* 
been  to  deicribe  to  olhen,  more  particularly  than  had  been  done  before,  what  it  ia  tbeb 
mindi  do  when  Ihej  peilormthal  action  which  they  call  knowing^  and  if,  upon  eiaminatiOB, 
thej  obaene  1  ha<e  gixn  >  true  account  of  lliat  acdua  of  their  mindi  in  all  the  partt  of  it, 
I  inppoae  it  will  be  in  fain  to  diipute  againal  wbat  the;  find  and  feel  in  IhemKliea.  And 
if  I  iuTe  not  told  them  right  and  eiactly  wbat  they  And  and  feel  in  tliemieUei,  when  thmr 
mindt  perform  Itw  act  of  knowing,  what  I  haieaaid  will  be  all  in  rain  ;  men  will  not  be  per- 
maded  againat  their  leniei.  Knowledge  is  an  internal  perception  of  their  mindi ;  and  V, 
when  (bey  reflect  on  it,  Iliej  find  that  it  ia  not  what  I  bait  uid  it  ii,  mj  ground  I  eat  conceit 
win  not  M  hearkmed  to,  but  be  exploded  hj  eiery  body,  and  die  of  Ilulf ;  and  nobody 
need  to  be  at  anj  paini  lo  driie  it  out  of  the  world.  So  tmpoiUble  ia  it  to  find  oat,  or  atart 


w  method!  of  certamtj,  t>r  to  haTe  them  received  if  any  one  placea  it  in  any  ihio| 
uiat  wherein  it  reallj  cunaiata;  much  lea*  can  anj  one  be  in  danger  to  be  mialed  into  eirar, 
l>y  anyaodh  new,  and  tocTcrjone  liiibtj,  aenaefeBa  prajecl.    Can  ilbeiuppoacd,  thai  anj 


le  coold  ftarl  a  new  method  of  aeeing,  and  penuade  men  thereby,  that  they  di 
what  they  do  leel  Ii  it  lobe  feared  that  any  one  can  cait  auchamiit  ovsr  their  tjea,  Ibat 
*ej  afaoiitd  not  know  when  Ihey  aee,  andao  Ik  led  out  of  their  way  hj  II? 

"  EnowledR,  I  find  In  mjM»,  and  I  conceiie  in  othen,  conaiati  in  Ihe  pemptfon  of  tb* 
BgiecDMnt  or  diiagieenent  of  the  immadiate  object*  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  which  I  aaO 
ideaa ;  bat  whether  it  doei  lo  in  othen  or  no,  mail  be  determined  bj  their  own  eipeiieiwar 
BC&ecting  upon  the  action  of  their  mind  in  knowing  ;  for  that  I  cannot  alter,  nor,  I  Ihinl;, 
they  Ihemielie*.  But  whether  they  willcall  thoae  immediate  objecU  of  Ibeii  minda  in  lblnk< 
ing,  idea*  or  no,  ia  perfectly  in  the h  own  choice.  If  they  dialike  thai  name,  Ibej  majcall 
tbem  notiopa  or  conception),  or  bow  Aey  pleaie;  it  maltert  not.  If  they  lue  them  lo  a*  to 
■eoid  obtcnrily  ami  ccmfniioa.  If  they  are  conitantty  u*ed  lo  tbe  lame  and  aknownaente, 
evefj  one  baa  the  liberty  to  pleate  himaelf  in  hi*  term* ;  there  liea  neither  imlh,  not  error, 
Bortcience,  in  that;  though  thoae  that  take  tbem  fur  thiugt,  and  not  tor  what  they  arc,bai« 
■rbltnry  aigni  of  our  ideal,  make  a  great  deal  ado  often  abonl  them  j  ai  if  aonie  gtealet 
matter  lay  m  Ihe  dm  of  thia  or  that  lound.  All  that  I  know,  or  can  itnagine,  of  dinteno* 
■boot  them,  ia  that  thoae  word*  are  alwaya  beil,  whoie  lignificationi  are  beat  known  in  lb* 
aenie  the*  are  uaed  ;  and  u  are  leait  apt  to  breed  confurion. 

"  Hj  lord,  your  lordahip  bath  been  pleated  to  find  fault  with  my  nie  of  the  ne«  tent* 
idea*,  withont  telling  me  a  better  name  fut  Ihe  immediate  object*  of  the  mind  in  thinking. 
Your  lordtbip  alto  hai  been  piraaed  to  find  faolt  with  my  definition  of  knowledge,  wilhoot 
doing  me  the  faToor  lo  gi*e  me  a  better.  For  it  ii  only  about  my  definition  of  knowled^, 
that  all  thia  atir  concerning  certainly  i*  nade.  For,  with  me,  to  know,  and  lo  be  certain, 
ia  Ike  MB«  ihlngi  what  Lknaw,  that  lam  ceitaiNof;  and  wballaiscntainoftthall  know. 

— K- 


litht  or  wTong,  can  be  of  no  dingeroui  conKqiieDCc  tu  Ihit  triicle  a[  fiith.     The 
wEich  I  .h:  ■■'■■■■■     ■  ■        ■ 


hilJotferroril 
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.    ^  it  lirtt,  ofidaUity,  or  ivoemty. — lint,  As  to  tbe  first  atnt  of 

ygreemetit  or  disagreement,  viz.  identity  or  diversity,  it  is  the  first  act 
of  the  mind,  when  it  baa  any  aentiinents  or  ideas  at  all,  to  perceive  its 
ideas,  end  bo  far  aa  it  perceives  them,  to  know  each  what  it  is,  and 
thereby  also  to  perceive  their  difference,  and  that  one  ia  not  another. 
This  is  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  without  it,  there  could  be  no  know- 


v.<.fn,y* 

^- ....knowledge __ _„    ..      _         ..     ._  „  ._. 

uplion  of  the  canneiion  ind  >|i>rceincnl,  or  riiugrcemcnl  ind  repugninct,  of  id;  of 
«ir  ideiii.  Thii  drfiailion  jnur  l[)r(l>Lii|i  disUkei,  nod  ■pprelieiidi  il  miij  be  of  dangcrau 
contequencc  it  lollial  article  of  Chiialitn  fahiiHiiich  jour  lurdbbiphiih  cndeaTOuTed  tod«' 
fend.  For  Ihlt  lliere  ii  ■  verj  e»>j  reniedj  ;  it  ii  botforjoorlordihip  (a  wt  aiide  Ihii  d«- 
finilioD  of  knowledgi:  bj  giving  vf  ■  betlir,  and  liiis  danger  ii  over.  But  your  lordihip 
cbooKi  ntbri  to  hare  ■  comroTCii^  willi  my  book  fnr  bming  il  in  it,  and  lo  put  me  upon 
thedervuceofil)  for  which  I  muitaclnowledge  mjKlf  ohligrd  lo  your  loidihip  for  afford- 
ing tnew  niucb  of  jodt  time,  and  for  allowing  me  tb«  hoDOiuuf  conveiiingio  much  wIUi  one 
to  far  ibote  me  in  aJI  mpecli. 

"  Yuui  tucdibip  taji,  it  oiaj  beaf  daDgcrouiconiequenceto  that  article  of  Chriitianfailh 
which  you  hare  endearoured  (o  defend.  Though  the  lani  of  disputing  allow  bare  denial 
••  a  lufficieul  aoiner  lo  sajlDg],  wlthoat  an;  offer  of  a  pioof;  yet,  my  lurd,  lo  thew  l>a« 
wUliag  I  am  to  gin  yout  lordthip  all  latitfactlon,  in  wlial  JOD  apprehend  may  be  of  dto- 
l^eroDi  conKquence  in  my  book,  as  to  that  srlicle.  I  tbill  not  stand  tllU  lullimly,  nnd  pal 
your  lordiblp  upon  Ibc  difficultyof  sbewing  wherein  that  danger  lies;  but  ihall.on  theotlier 
'  w  your  lordthip  that  that  definition  of  mine,  wliether  true  «  falae, 
of  no  d  .............. 

"  Thai  whish  yoar  iordiliip  is  afraid  it  may  be  dangerooi  to,  ig  an  article  of  faith  :  thai 
lihlch  jour  lordship  liboori  and  li  concerned  for,  ii  the  certainly  offiith.  Now,  my  lord, 
I  humbly  conceiie  ihe  certainly  of  faith,  if  your  lordship  thlnki  fil  to  ull  il  lO.  ha*  nothing 
to  do  with  the  certainly  of  knowledge.  Ai  to  talk  oF  the  certainly  of  faith,  Kenu  all  one  le 
me,  a>  lo  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  believing,  a  nay  of  speaking  not  euy  lo  nc  lo  underataod. 

"  Place  knowledge  in  what  you  will ;  atari  what  new  melbods  of  ccrlainly  yon  |ilea*a, 
tbat  are  apt  to  leare  men's  mindi  more  doubtful  than  before;  place  certainty  nuaucb  grounds 
*s  will  Ie»e  little  or  no  knourledge  in  the  world  (for  Ibeie  *n  Ihe  argument)  your  lurdihif 
osei  against  my  dcfnlLion  of  knowledge) ;  this  shakes  not  *l  all,  nor  in  the  leait  coBcrru, 
the  assurance  of  failli ;  that  is  quite  distinct  from  it,  neither  stands  nor  falls  villi  knowledge. 

"  Faith  stand)  by  ilie It,  and  upon  grosndi  of  its  uwn  \  nor  can  be  rf  rauied  from  then, 
and  placed  on  Iboie  of  knowledge.  Their  groundi  are  so  far  from  being  Ihe  tame,  or  luTinf 
any  thing  common,  that  when  il  ii  brought  to  certainly,  failhis  dcitroycdj  it  U  knowledge 
then,  and  faith  no  longer. 

"  With  what  aunrance  foerer  of  belieitng  I  usenl  to  any  article  of  faith,  lo  ihM  I  aledr 
futly  venture  my  all  upon  it,  il  is  tiill  but  believing.  Bring  it  locertainty.anditceaiesta 
be  falih.  '  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  wat  crucilied,  dead,  and  buried,  toie  again  ibe  third 
day  from  the  dead,  and  ancended  into  heaven:'  let  now  inch  melbods  of  knowledge  or  cet- 
laiiiiy  be  ilirled,  as  leave  mrn'a  mindi  more  doubtful  than  before )  let  the  gruundi  of  know- 
ledge be  resolved  into  what  any  one  pleases,  ii  loucLes  iiol  my  Caiih;  tlie  foundation  of  that 
alandi  as  sure  ai  before,  and  Cannul  be  at  all  sliikeo  by  i^i  and  one  may  as  well  say,  that 
any  Ihing  that  weakens  the  sight,  or  casta  a  mist  before  Ihe  eyes,  endangers  ihe  hearing ;  aa 
that  any  thing  which  alters  the  nature  of  knowledge  (if  that  could  be  done)  thoold  be  uf  dan- 
gerous  coniequeiice  le  an  article  of  failh. 

"  Whether  then  I  am,  or  am  not  mislaken,  in  the  placing  certainty  in  the  perceplion  of 
tke  Bgreemeot  or  diiaereenienl  of  Ideas;  whether  this  account  of  knowledge  be  true  or  fala^ 
eolargea  or  ilrailens  the  Iwands  of  it  more  than  it  ihuuld  ;  faith  atandi  still  upon  ita  own 
basis,  whicb  ii  not  at  all  altered  by  il ;  and  every  article  of  that  has  just  the  same  onmoved 
foundation,  and  the  very  same  credibility,  Ihal  it  had  before.  So  that,  my  lord,  whatever  I 
have  said  about  certainty,  and  how  much  soever  I  may  be  out  in  it,  if  I  am  mistaken,  joot 
lordalil))  hu  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger  to  any  atUcle  of  faith  frnm  thence  ;  even 
onq  oflhem  slands  upon  the  same  botlom  it  did  before,  not  of  the  reach  of  what  beionp  ta 
knowledge  and  certainly.  And  thus  much  of  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  ;  which,  I  bopa, 
'Will  uiisfy  your  lotdsblp  bow  far  it  is  ftom  being  dangeraui  to  any  article  of  the  CbiiatM 
Wth  whltiMver." 
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ledge,  no  reasoning,  no  imagiDation,  no  diatinct  thoughts  at  all.  "Bi 
diis,  die  mind  cleariy  and  infallibly  perceives  each  idea  to  agree  with 
itself,  and  to  be  what  it  is ;  and  all  distinct  ideas  to  disagree,  i.  e.  the 
one  not  to  be  the  other ;  and  this  it  does  withuut  pains,  labour,  or  de- 
duction ;  but,  at  first  view,  b;  its  natural  power  of  perception  and  dis- 
tinction. And  though  men  of  art  have  reduced  this  iato  those  general 
rules,  "  What  is,  is;"  and  "  It  is  impossible  for  ihe  same  thing  to  b6, 
and  not  to  be ;"  for  ready  application  in  all  cases,  Wherein  there  may 
he  occasion  to  reflect  on  it;  yet  it  b  certain  that  the  first  exercise  of 
this  faculty  is  about  particular  ideas.  A  man  infallibly  knows,  as  soon 
as  ever  he  has  them  in  his  mind,  that  the  ideas  he  calls  white  and  round, 
are  the  very  ideas  they  are ;  and  that  they  are  not  other  ideas,  which 
be  calls  red  or  square.  Nor  can  any  maxim  or  proposition  in  the  world, 
make  him  know  it  clearer  or  sorer  than  he  did  before,  and  without  any 
such  genera)  rule,  'i'his,  iheo,  is  the  first  agreement,  or  disagreement 
trbich  the  mind  perceives  in  its  ideas ;  which  it  always  perceives  atfirst 
^ght ;  and  if  there  ever  happens  any  doubt  about  it,  it  will  always  be 
found  to  be  about  the  names,  aud  not  the  ideas  themselves,  whose  iden- 
tity and  diversity  will  always  be  perceived,  as  soon  and  as  clearly  as  the 
Ideas  themselves  are ;  nor  can  it  possibly  be  otherwise. 

§  5.  Secondlif,  relative. — Secondli/,  The  next  sort  of  agreement  o^ 
disagreement  the  mind  perceives  in  any  of  its  ideas,  may,  I  think,  be 
called  relative,  and  is  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  relation  between 
any  two  ideas  of  what  kind  soever,  whether  subtances,  modes,  or  any 
other.  For  since  all  distinct  ideas  must  eternally  be  known  not  to  be 
the  same,  and  so  be  universally  and  constantly  denied  one  of  another, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  any  positive  knowledge  at  all,  if  we  could 
tiot  perceive  any  relation  hetween'our  ideas,  and  find  out  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  they  have  one  with  another,  in  several  ways  the  mind 
takes  of  comparing  them. 

§  6.  Thirdly,  of  coHTistence.— Thirdly ,  The  third  sort  of  agree- 
toient  or  disagreement  to  be  found  in  our  ideas,  which  the  perception  of 
the  mind  is  employed  about,  is  co-existence,  or  non-co>«xistence,  id 
the  same  subject ;  and  this  belongs  particularly  to  substances.  Thus 
when  we  pronounce  concerning  gold,  that  it  is  fixed,  our  knowledge 
of  this  truth  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  fixedness,  or  a  power  to 
rennin  in  thfe  fire  unconsamed,  is  an  idea  that  always  accompanies, 
and  is  jcuned  with  that  particular  sort  of  yellowness,  weight,  fusibility, 
malleableness,  and  solubility  in  aqua  regia,  which  make  our  complex 
idea  sonified  by  the  word  gold. 

^  7.  Fourthly,  ofrealexiilmce. — Fourthly,  The  fbnrth and  last  sort 
b,  that  of  actual  and  real  existence  agFeeing  to  any  idea.  Within  these 
four  sorts  of  agreement  or  disagreement  is,  I  suppose,  contained  all  the 
knowledge  we  have,  or  are  capable  of:  lor  all  the  inquiries  that  we  can 
make  concerning  any  of  our  ideas,  all  that  we  know  or  can  affirm  con- 
cerning any  of  them,  is,  that  it  is,  or  is  not;  die  same  with  some  other; 
that  it  does,  or  does  not,  always  coexist  with  some  other  idea  in  the 
•anie  subject ;  that  it  has  this  or  Aat  relation  to  some  oUier  idea ;  or 
that  it  has  a  real  existence  without  die  mind.  Thus,  Utie  is  not  yellow, 
is  of  identity.     Two  triangles  upon  equal  bases,  between  two  parallela. 
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*t*  equal, »  ot  relition :  iron  is  susceptible  of  magpeticsl  im^namoBt 
■»,  of  coexistence :  God  is,  is  of  real  existence.  Tjiougb  identic  and 
ca-ezitteoce  are  tndy  nothing,  but  lelations,  yet  diey  are  so  peculiar 
ways  of  agreement,  or  disagreement,  of  our  ideas,  that  they  desene 
veil  to  be  considered  as  distinct  heads,  and  not  under  relatioa  io  ge- 
neral ;  since  they  are  so  different  grounds  of  affirmation  and  negatiwi, 
as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  but  reflect  oa  what  is  said  in 
seTcrsl  places  of  ll)is  essay.  I  should  not  proceed  to  exanune  the  se- 
veral degrees  of  our  koowletlce,  but  that  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider 
the  difierent  acceptations  of  the  word  knowledge. 

§  8.  Knowledge  actual  or  halnlual. — There  are  several  waya  whereio 
tbe  mind  is  possessed  of  truth ;  each  of  which  is  called  knowledge. 

First.  There  is  actual  knowledge,  which  is  the  present  view  tbe 
mind  has  of  tbe  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  or  of  the 
relation  they  have  one  Io  another. 

Secondb/,  A  man  is  said  b>  know  any  proposition,  wbicb  having  beat 
once  laid  before  his  thoughts,  he  evidently  perceived  the  agreement  ot 
disagreement  of  tbe  ideas  whereof  it  consists;  and  »o  lodged  it  io  hn 
memory,  that  whenever  that  proposition  comes  again  to  be  reflected  on, 
be,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  embraces  the  right  side,  assents  to,  and 
is  certain  of,  the  truth  of  it.  This,  I  think,  one  may  call  batutual 
knowledge ;  and  thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  know  all  those  truths,  iriiich 
'  ve  lodged  in  his  memory  by  a  foregoing  clear  and  full  percepticMi, 
whereof  the  mind  is  assured  past  doubt,  as  often  as  it  has  occasion  to 
reflect  on  them.  For  our  nnite  understandings  being  able  to  think 
clearly  and  distinctly  but  on  one  thing  at  once,  if  men  had  no  know- 
ledge of  any  morelhanwbat  they  actually  thou^t  on,  they  would  all  be 
very  ignorant :  and  he  thai  knew  most,  would  know  but  one  truth,  ±rt 
being  all  he  was  able  to  think  on  at  one  time. 

§  9.  Habitual  kaowUdge  two-fold. — Of  habitual  knowledge,  there 
are  also,  vulgarly  speaking,  two  degrees : 

First,  The  one  is  of  such  truths  laid  up  in  the  memory,  as  wbenevcr 
they  occur  to  the  mind,  it  actually  perceives  the  relatioa  is  betweoi 
those  ideas.  And  this  is  in  all  those  truths,  whereof  we  have  an  intui- 
tive knowledge,  where  the  ideas  themselves,  by  an  immediate  view, 
discover  their  agreement  or  disagreement  one  with  another. 

Secondly,  The  other  is  of  such  truths,  whereof  tbe  mind  having  been 
convinced,  it  retains  the  memory  of  the  conviction,  without  the  prools. 
Thus  a  man  that  remembers  certainly,  tbat  he  once  perceived  tbe  d^ 
monstratioD,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  ri^t 
ones,  is  certain  that  he  knows  it,  because  he  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of 
it  In  bis  adherence  to  a  truth,  where  tbe  demonsbation,  by  which  it 
was  at  first  Imown,  is  forgot,  thou|^  a  man  may  be  thought  rather  to 
believe  his  memory,  thas  really  to  know,  and  diis  way  of  entertaining  • 
truth  seemed  fonneriy  to  me  like  some&ing  between  opinio«i  and  know- 
ledge, a  sort  of  assurance  which  exceeds  bare  belief,  for  that  relies  on 
the  testimony  of  another;  yet  upon  a  due  examination,  I  find  it  comes 
not  short  of  perfect  certainty,  and  is  in  effect  bue  knowledge.  That 
which  is  apt  to  mislead  our  first  tboughta  into  a  mistake  ia  this  mat- 
ter, is,  ^t  the  agreement  or  dtsagreement  of  tbe  id^  in  thia  csm  ia 
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not  perceived,  as  it  was  at  fint,  b;  an  actual  view  of  all  the  inter- 
mediale  ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  in  the 
proposition  was  at  first  perceived;  but  by  odier  intennediate  ideas, 
that  shew  the  agreement  or  diaagreement  of  the  ideas  contaised  in 
die  proposition  whose  certainty  we  remember.  For  example,  in  this 
proposition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
OBes,  one  who  has  seen  and  clearijf  perceived  the  demonstratioD  of  Uat 
truth,  knows  it  to  be  true,  when  that  demonstration  is  gone  out  of  hiv 
mind ;  so  that  at  present  it  is  not  actually  in  view,  and  possibly  cannot 
be  recollected  j  but  he  knows  it  in  a  different  way  from  what  he  did  be- 
fine.  The  agreement  of  the  two  ideas  joined  in  that  proposition,  is 
perceived,  hut  it  is  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  than  those  which 
at  first  prodnced  dliat  perceplioa.  He  remembers,  i.  e.  he  knows  (Air 
lemembrance  is  but  the  reviving  of  some  past  knowledge),  that  he  waa 
once  certain  of  the  truth  of  this  pr(^>OBitioii,  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
Uiao^le  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.  The  immutability  of  the  same,r«- 
lations  between  the  same  immutable  dungs,  is  now  die  idea  diat  shews 
lum,  that  if  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  once  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  tbey  will  always  be  equal  to  right  ones.  And  nence  he  comes 
to  be  certain,  that  v^at  was  once  true  in  the  case,  is  always  true ;  what 
ideas  once  agreed,  will  always  agree;  and  consequently  vdtat  he  once 
knew  to  be  true,  he  will  always  kitow  to  he  true,  as  long  as  he  can 
remember  that  he  once  knew  it  Upon  diis  grouitd  it  is,  diat  parti- 
cular demonstrations  in  mathematics  afford  general  knowledge.  If  then 
the  perception  that  the  same  ideas  will  elemally  have  die  same  habi- 
tudes and  relations,  be  not  a  sufficient  ^und  of  knowlec^,  there  could 
be  no  knowledge  of  general  propositions  in  msthemalics ;  for  no  ma- 
thematical demonstration  would  be  any  odier  than  particniar :  and  vrtien 
a  man  had  demonstrated  any  propontion  concerning  one  triangle  or 
circle,  his  knowledge  would  not  readi  beyond  that  particular  diagram. 
If  he  would  extend  it  fiuther,  be  must  renew  his  demonstraboo  in 
another  instance,  before  he  conM  know  it  to  be  true  in  another  like 
triangle,  and  so  tm;  by  which  means,  one  could  never  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  general  propositions,  Nobody,  I  think,  can  deny 
that  Mr.  Newton  certainly  knows  any  proposition,  that  he  now  at  any 
time  reads  in  his  book,  to  be  true,  though  he  has  not  in  actual  view  that 
admirable  chain  of  intermediate  ideas,  whereby  he  at  first  discovered  Jl 
to  be  true.  Such  a  memory  as  that,  aUe  to  retain  such  a  tnun  of  par- 
ticulars, m^  be  well  thou^t  beyond  die  reach  of  human  fiicullies. 
When  die  very  discovery,  perception,  and  laying  together  that  wonder- 
fiil  connexion  of  ideas,  is  found  to  surpass  most  readers'  comprehension. 
But  yet  it  is  evident  die  author  himself  knows  the  proposition  to  be 
true,  remeaabering  be  aoct  saw  the  connexion  of  those  ideas,  as  cer- 
tmnly  as  he  knows  such  a  man  wounded  another,  remembering  that 
be  saw  him  run  throng.  But  because  the  memory  is  not  always  so 
clear  as  actual  perception,  and  does  in  all  men  men  or  less  decay  in 
length  of  time,  this,  amongst  oUier  diKrences,  is  one,  which  shews,  that 
demonstrative  knowledge  is  much  more  imperfect  diao  intuitive,  as  w» 
shall  see  in  tbe  fcdiowing  charter. 
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§  I .  Intuitivt. — All  our  knowledge  consisting,  a>  1  have  iwd,  in  the 
view  the  mind  baa  of  its  own  ideas,  wbicbii  the  utmost  light  and  greatest 
certtiiity,  we  with  our  faculties,  and  in  our  way  of  knowledge,  are 
capable  of,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  a  little  the  degrees  of  its 
endeoce.  The  different  clearness  of  our  knowledge  seems  to  me  to  lu 
in  the  different  way  of  perception  the  mind  has  of  the  agreement  w 
disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas.  For  if  we  will  reflect  on  our  own 
ways  of  thinking,  we  shall  find,  that  sometimes  the  mind  perceives  tbo 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselvefli 
without  the  intervention  of  auy  other :  and  this,  I  think,  we  nuy  call 
intuitive  knowledge.  For  in  this,  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  in  proving  of 
examining,  but  perceives  the  truth,  as  the  eye  doth  hg^t,  only  by  being 
directed  towards  it.  Thus  the  mind  perceives  that  white  is  not  black; 
that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle,  that  three  are  more  than  two,  and  equal 
to  one  and  two.  Such  kind  of  truths  the  mind  perceives  at  the  first 
light  of  the  ideas  together,  by  bare  intuition,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  idea ;  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  the  clearest,  and  most 
certain,  Aat  human  frailty  is  capable  of.  This  part  of  knowledge  is 
irresistible,  and  like  bright  sunshine,  forces  itself  trnmediately  to  be  per« 
ceived,  as  soon  &s  ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that  way;  and  leaves  no 
room  for  hesitation,  doubt,  or  examination,  but  the  mind  is  presently 
filled  with  the  clear  light  of  it.  It  is  on  this  intuition,  that  depends  aU 
the  pertainty  and  evidence  of  all  our  knowledge,  which  certainty  every 
one  finds  to  be  so  great,  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  therefore  not 
require,  a  greater ;  for  a  man  cannot  conceive  himself  capable  of  a 
greater  certainty,  than  to  know  that  any  idea  in  his  mind  is  such  as  he 
perceives  it  to  be ;  and  diat  two  ideas,  wherein  he  perceives  a  di&rence, 
are  different,  and  not  precisely  die  same.  He  that  demands  a  greats 
certainty  than  this,  demands  he  knows  not  what,  and  shews  only  tbal 
he  has  a  mind  to  be  a  sceptic,  without  being  able  to  be  so.  C^tain^ 
depends  so  wholly  on  this  intuition,  dian  in  the  next  degree  of  know^ 
ledge,  which  I  call  demonstrative,  this  intuition  is  necessaiy  in  all  tha 
connexions  of  the  intermediate  ideas,  without  which,  we  cannot  att»a 
knowledge  and  certainty. 

§  2.  Demotutrative. — The  next  degree  of  knowledge  is  where  the 
mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  ideas,  but  not 
immediately.  Though  wherever  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or 
disagreementof  any  of  its  ideas,  there  be  certain  knowledge;  yet  it  does 
»ot  always  happen,  that  the  mind  sees  that  agreement  or  diaagroemeot, 
which  there  is  between  them,  eveu  where  it  is  discoverable ;  and  in  thai 
case,  remains  in  ignorance,  and  at  most,  gets  no  farther  than  a  piobabla 
eonjecture.  Hie  resaon  why  die  mind  cannot  always  perceive  pi»- 
Motly  ifK  agreement  or  diaagreement  of  two  ideas,  is  because  thosa 
ideas  concerning  i^ose  agreement  or  dis^rcement  the  inguiiy  is  n4de« 
cannot  by  the  mind  be  so  put  together,  as  to  shew  it.    In  this  caae 
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^D,  when  du  mind  caanot  §o  bring  lb  ideu  togedwr,  as  by  their 
immediate  comparisoD,  and,  aa  it  were,  Juxta-position,  or  applicatitMi 
one  to  aQotber,  to  perceive  dieir  agreement  or  diugre^nent,  it  ii  lain; 
b;  the  interventioD  of  other  ideal  (one  or  more,  as  it  happens),  to  dii* 
«ov«  ibe  agreement  or  disagreement  which'  it  searches ;  and  this  is  that 
which  we  call  reasoning,  'llius  the  mind  being  wilUng  to  know  tba 
agreement  or  disagreement  in  bigness,  between  the  three  angles  (^  a 
triangle,  and  two  right  ones,  cannot  by  an  immediale  view  and  comparing 
them,  do  it;  because  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  cannot  be  brought 
at  once,  and  be  cmnpared  widi  any  one  or  two  angles ;  and  so  of  &m 
the  mind  has  no  immediate,  no  intuitive,  knowledge.  In  this  case,  the 
mind  is  fain  to  find  out  some  other  angles,  to  which  the  three  angles  of 
■  triangle  have  an  equaUty;  and  finding  those  equal  to  two  tight  onei, 
comes  to  know  tiieir  equality  to  two  right  ones. 

§  3.  Dqtendi  on  proofi. — Those  intervening  ideas,  which  serve  to 
ahew  the  agreement  of  any  two  others,  are  called  proofs;  and  where 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  is  by  this  means  plainly  and  clearly  per' 
ceired,  it  is  called  demoiutration,  it  being  shewn  to  the  understand] pg^ 
and  ibe  mind  made  to  see  that  it  is  so.  A  quickness  in  the  mind  ur 
find  out  these  intermediate  ideas  (that  shall  discover  the  agreement  of 
disagreement  of  any  other),  and  to  apply  them  right,  is,  I  suppose,  that 
which  is  called  sagaci^. 

^  4.  Sutttotwetutf. — Tliis  knowledge  by  intervening  prooh,thoi^ 
it  be  certain,  yet  Uie  evidence  of  it  is  not  altogether  so  clear  and  bright^ 
Bor  the  assent  so  ready,  as  an  intuitive  knowledge.  For  though  in 
demonatration,  the  mind  does  at  last  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagree* 
ment  of  the  ideas  it  considern,  yet  it  w  not  without  pains  and  attention ; 
^re  must  be  more  than  one  transient  view  to  find  it.  A  steady  appli< 
catbn  and  pursuit  are  required  to  this  discovery ;  and  there  must  be  a 
pn^rescion  by  steps  and  degrees,  before  the  mind  can  in  this  way  arrive 
at  certainty,  and  come  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  repugnancy  betweeit 
two  ideas  ibst  need  proofs,  and  the  use  of  reason  to  shew  it. 

J  5.  M)t  without  precedent. — Another  difference  between  intuitive 
demonstrative  knowledge,  is,  that  though  in  (he  latter  all  doubt  be 
removed,  when,  by  die  intervention  of  the  intermediate  ideas,  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  is  perceived ;  yet  before  the  demonstration  there 
was  a  doubt,  which,  in  intuitive  knowledge,  cannot  happen  to  the  mind 
that  has  its  tacul^  of  perception  lef%  to  a  degree  cap«bie  of  distinct 
ideas,  no  more  than  it  can  be  a  doubt  to  the  eye  (that  can  dislinctlj 
aeevrhite  and  black),  whether  this  ink  and  this  paper  be  all  o£  a  colour.' 
If  there  be  sight  in  the  eyes,  it  will  at  first  glimpse,  without  besitatioD, 
perceive  the  words  printed  on  this  paper,  different  from  the  colour  of 
Ae  paper;  and  so  if  the  mind  have  the  faculty  of  distinct  p^rceplions,- 
k  will  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  thoae  ideas  that  pro* 
duce  intuitive  knowl«lge.  If  the  eyes  have  lost  the  faculty  vf  seeing, 
or  the  mind  of  perceiving,  we  in  vain  inquire  after  the  quickness  of  sight 
in  one,  or  clearness  of  perception  in  the  other. 

^  6.  Not  10  clear. — It  is  true,  the  perception  produced  by  demoiH 
Mration,  is  alao  very  clear ;  yet  it  is  often  with  a  great  abatement  of  tiral 
•vidpat  lustre  and  fuU  awinoce,  dial  always  accompany  thai  which  I 
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call  intuitive,  Uke  a  bee  reflected  by  several  mirrors  one  to  ■nothM',' 
where,  as  long  as  it  retains  the  similitude  and  agreement  witii  the 
object,  it  produces  a  knowledge;  but  it  is  still  in  every  iuccesiife 
reflection  with  a  lessening  of  that  perfect  clearness  and  disiiuctoesa, 
which  is  in  the  first ;  till  at  last,  aiWr  m^y  removes,  it  has  a  great 
mixture  of  dimness,  and  is  not  at  first  sight  so  knowable,  espectally  to 
weak  eyes.  Thus  it  is  widi  knowledge,  made  out  by  a  loi^  train  of 
proofs. 

^  7.  Sack  ttep  mutt  have  iidaitwe  tvidemie. — Now,  ia  erciy  step 
reason  makes  in  demonstrative  knowledge,  there  is  an  intuiUve  know- 
ledge of  Uiat  ^reement  or  disagreement,  it  seeks  with  the  next  inter- 
mediate idea,  which  it  uses  as  a  proof:  for  if  it  were  not  so,  that  y^ 
would  need  a  proof;  since  without  the  perception  of  such  agreement 
or  dtsagreemeni,  there  is  no  knowledge  produced.  If  it  be  perceived 
by  itself,  it  is  intuitive  knowledge ;  if  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  itself, 
there  is  need  of  some  iatefvening  idea,  as  a  common  measure  to  shew 
their  agreement  or  disagreement.  By  which  it  is  plain,  that  every  step 
in  reasonii^,  that  produces  knowledge,  has  intuitive  certainty :  which 
when  the  mind  perceives,  there  is  no  more  required,  but  to  remember 
it,  to  make  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  cooceming 
which  we  inquire,  visible  and  certain.  So  that  to  make  any  thii^  a 
demonstration,  it  is  necessary  to  perceive  the  immediate  ^reement  of 
the  intervening  ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the 
two  ideas  under  examiaation  (whereof  the  one  is  always  the  first,  and 
the  other  the  last,  in  the  account)  is  found.  This  intuitive  perceptioB 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intennediate  ideas,  in  each 
step  and  pn^ession  of  the  demonstration,  must  also  be  carried  exactly 
in  the  mind,  and  a  man  must  be  sure  that  no  part  is  left  out ;  whidi, 
because  in  long  deductions,  and  the  use  of  many  proofs,  the  memmj 
does  not  always  so  readily  and  exactly  retain ;  therefore  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  this  is  more  imperfect  than  intuitive  knowledge,  and  moi 
embrace  often  falsehood  for  demonstrations. 

§  8.  Hence  the  mistake,  ex  praco^nitis  et  prwconceuii.  —  The 
necessi^  of  this  intuitive  knowledge,  in  each  step  of  scienlifical  or 
demonstrative  reasoning,  gave  occasion,  I  imagine,  to  that  mistaken 
axiom,  that  all  reasomng  was  ex  pract^itis  et  praconeesm ;  whidi 
how  far  it  is  mistaken,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  more  at  large, 
when  I  come  to  consider  propositions,  and  particutariy  those  piopoai- 
tions  which  are  called  maxims ;  and  to  sbew  that  it  is  by  a  mistake, 
that  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge  and 


§  9-  Demonstration  not  limited  to  quantity. — It  has  be«a  genervUy 
taken  for  granted,  that  mathematics  alone  are  capable  of  demcKutrative 
certainty;  but  to  have  such  an  agreement  or  disagreement,  as  may 
intuitively  be  perceived,  being,  as  I  imagine,  not  dw  ptivilegeof  die 
ideas  of  number,  extension,  and  fieure  alone,  it  may  posnbly  be  dw 
want  of  due  method  and  application  in  us,  and  not  (rt  suflScient  evi- 
dence in  things,  that  demonstration  haa  been  thought  to  have  so  little 
to  do  in  other  parts  of  knowledge,  and  been  scarce  so  much  as  aimed 
at  by  airy  but  ma&ematicians.     Vat  wh^eros  ideas  wa  have,  whaidB 
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die  mind  can  perceiTe  the  iminedute  agreeineat'  or  duagreemeDt  diat  ia 
between  them,  there  the  mind  u  capible  of  intuitive  luhmledge ;  and 
where  it  can  perceive  die  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  by 
an  intuitive  perception  of  die  agreement  or  dis^reement  they  have  with 
any  intennedJate  ideas,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  demonstralion,  which 
is  not  limited  to  ideas  of  extension,  figure,  number,  and  dieir  modes. 

§  10.  Why  H  has  been  to  thought. — The  reaoon  why  it  has  beoi 
generally  sought  for,  and  suppoBed  to  be  only  in  diose,  1  imagine  has 
been  not  only  the  general  usetiiloess  of  those  sciences ;  but  because,  in 
caUparing  ^ir  equality  or  excess,  die  modes  of  Dumbers  have  every 
the  least  difference  very  clear  and  perceivable ;  and  though  in  extension, 
every  the  least  excess  is  not  so  perceptible ;  yet  the  mind  has  found 
out  ways  to  examine  and  discover  demonstratively  the  just  eqoali^  of 
two  angles,  or  extensions,  or  figures ;  and  both  these,  i.  e.  numbers 
and  figures,  can  be  set  down  by  visible  and  lasting  marks,  wherein  the 
ideas  under  consideration  are  perfectly  determined,  which,  for  the  moat 
part,  they  are  not,  wlmre  they  are  marked  only  by  names  and  words. 

§  1 1.  But  in  other  simple  ideas,  whose  modes  and  differences  are 
made  and  counted  by  degrees,  and  not  quanti^,  we  have  not  so  nice 
and  accurate  a  distinction  of  their  diflerences,  as  to  perceive  and  find 
ways  to  measure  their  just  equality,  or  the  least  differences.  For  those 
other  simple  ideas  being  appearances  or  sensations,  produced  in  us  by 
die  site,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  minute  corpnscles  singly  in- 
aeasible,  tbeir  di£ferent  degrees  also  depend  upon  the  variation  of  some 
or  all  of  diooe  causes :  which,  since  it  cannot  be  observed  by  us  in 
particles  of  matter,  whereof  each  is  too  subtile  to  be  perceived,  it  i» 
imposnble  for  us  to  have  any  exact  measures  of  the  different  degrees  of 
these  simple  ideas.  For  supposing  the  sensation  or  idea  we  name 
whiteness,  be  produced  in  us  by  a  certain  number  of  globules,  which 
having  a  verticitv  about  tbeir  own  centres,  strike  upcm  ue  retina  of  the 
eye  with  a  certain  degree  of  rotation,  as  well  as  prtwressm  swiffaiess ; 
it  vnll  hence  easily  follow  diat  the  more  the  soperacial  parts  of  any 
body  are  so  ordered,  as  to  r^ect  the  greater  number  of  globiUes  of 
light,  and  to  give  them  the  proper  rotation,  which  is  fit  to  produce  this 
aensation  of  white  in  us,  the  more  vrbile  will  that  body  appear,  that 
irom  an  equal  space  sends  to  the  retina  tite  greater  number  of  such 
corpuscles,  with  tiiat  peculkr  sort  of  motion.  I  do  not  say,  that  the 
nature  of  l^[bt  consists  in  very  small  round  globules,  oor  of  whiteness, 
in  aoch  a  texture  of  parts  as  givea  a  certain  rotation  to  these  globule*, 
when  it  reflects  them ;  for  I  am  not  bow  treating  physically  of  light  or 
colours :  but  this  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  1  cannot  (and  I  would  be 
glad  any  one  would  make  intelligible  diat  he  did)  conceive  bow  bodies 
widiout  us  can  any  ways  afi^t  our  senses,  but  b^  the  immediate  con- 
tact of  the  sensible  bodies  themselves,  as  in  tastmg  and  feeling,  or  the 
impulse  of  some  insensible  particles  coming  from  them,  as  in  se^i^* 
hearing,  and  smelling ;  by  die  different  impulse  of  which  parts,  causra 
by  tbeir  different  size,  figure,  and  motion,  die  varied  of  sensations  ia 
]n>oduced  in  us. 

I  IS.  Wbedier  dien  they  be  ^bules,  w  no;  or  wheflier  die^  have 
aacMici^  about  dietr  own  ceolns,  that  produces  the  ideaof  whitcnesa 
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m  ua ;  tbii  b  certBiD,  th^  the  more  particles  of  ligiit  are  reBected  from 
a  bodj,  fitted  to  gire  tfaem  that  peculiar  motioi],  which  producea  ttM 
•etuatioD  of  whiteness  in  us ;  and  posnbl;,  (do,  the  quicker  that  pecii« 
liar  motioti  is,  the  whiter  does  the  body  appear,  from  which  the  greater 
nnmbcr  are  reflected,  as  is  evident  in  the  same  piece  of  paper  put  m 
die  Bun-beams,  ia  the  shade,  and  in  a  dark  hole ;  io  each  of  which,  it 
will  produce  in  ua  the  idea  of  whiteness  in  far  different  degrees. 
.  ^13.  Not  koowii^  therefore  what  number  of  particles,  nor  what 
motion  of  them,  is  fit  to  produce  any  (Hcdse  degree  of  whiteness,  w* 
cannot  demonstrate  the  certain  equality  of  any  two  d^rees  of  white* 
Dess,  because  we  hare  no  cerl»n  standard  to  measure  them  by,  nor 
means  to  distinguish  every  the  least  real  difference,  the  only  help  wa 
have^  being  from  our  senses^  which  in  this  point  fails  us.  But  whne 
the  di&rence  is  so  great,  as  to  produce  in  the  mind  clearly  distiBct 
ideas,  whose  difiereoces  can  be  perfectly  retained,  there  these  ideaa  of 
colours,  as  we  see  in  different  kinds,  as  blue  and  red,  sre  as  capable  oi 
■  demoQBtration,  as  ideas  of  number  and  extension.  What  I  have  heif 
said  of  whiteness  and  colours,  I  think,  holds  true  in  all  secondary  qua- 
lities, and  their  modes. 

§  14.  Seatilive  knoteUdge  ofparticuiar  exUtenct. — These  two,  vis. 
intuitioD  and  demonstration,  are  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge ;  wh^ 
ever  comes  short  of  one  of  these,  with  what  assurance  soever  ranbraocdt 
is-but  faith,  or  opinion,  but  not  knowledge,  at  least  in  all  goieral  tmtfasi 
There  is,  indeed,  another  perceptoa  of  the  mind,  employed  ^raut  Ae 
particular  existence  of  finite  beings  without  us ;  which  going  beyond 
bare  probability,  and  yet  not  reaching  perfectly  to  dther  of  the  fareg<nog 
degrees  of  certainty,  passes  under  the  name  of  knowledge.  There  am 
be  nothing  more  certaio,  than  that  the  idea  we  receive  from  an  external 
object,  is  in  our  minds ;  this  ia  intuitive  knowledge.  But  whether 
there  be  any  thing  more  than  barely  that  idea  in  our  minds,  whether  wa 
can  thence  certainly  infer  the  existence  of  any  thing  without  us,  which 
correBponds  to  that  idea,  is  that,  whereof  some  men  think  there  may  bt 
a  question  made,  because  meu  may  have  such  ideas  in  their  minds,  when 
no  such  thing  estsls,  no  such  object  affects  their  senses.  But  yet  here, 
1  diink,  we  are  provided  with  an  evidence,  that  puts  us  pest  doubting  j 
for  I  ask  any  one,  whether  be  be  not  invincibly  conscious  to  himself  of  t 
different  perception,  when  he  looks  on  the  sun  by  day,  and  thinks  oa 
iX  by  nigbt ;  when  he  actually  tastes  wormwood,  or  smells  s  rose,  or 
only  thinks  on  that  savour,  or  odour  i  We  as  plainly  find  the  difference 
there  is  between  an  idea  revived  in  our  minds  by  our  own  menooryj 
and  actually  coming  in  our  minds  by  our  senses,  as  we  do  between  any 
two  distinct  ideas.  If  any  one  aay,  a  dream  may  do  the  same  tfamg^ 
and  all  these  ideas  may  be  produced  in  us  without  any  external  objects, 
be  may  please  to  dream  that  I  make  him  this  answer :  fltrtt.  That  it  is 
so  great  matter,  whether  I  remove  this  scruple,  <x  no :  where  all  ia  bat 
dream,  reasoning  and  ai^uments  are  of  no  ibc  ;  trudi  and  knowledge 
nothing.  Secondlt/,  That  I  believe  he  will  allow  a  very  manifest  dif* 
ference  between  dreaming  of  being  in  thefire,  and  being  actually  in  i^ 
But  yet  if  he*be  resolved  to  appear  so  sceptical,  aa  to  maintaia,  diat 
what  I  call  bebg  actwUy  in  m  fire,  is  nothing  but  a  dream;  •uism* 
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cannot  tberebv  certHUily  know,  that  any  such  tlung  as  fire  actu^y  exim 
without  ua ;  1  answer,  that  we  certainly  finding,  that  pleasure  or  pain 
follows  upon  tba  application  of  certain  objects  to  us,  whose  existence 
we  perceive,  or  dream  that  we  perceive,  by  our  senses :  tUs  certainly  is 
as  great  as  our  b«p[Hness  or  misery,  b^ond  which,  we  have  no  concern- 
ment to  know,  or  to  be.  So  diat,  I  think,  we  may  add  to  ihe  two 
former  sorts  of  knowledge,  this  also,  of  the  existence  of  particular 
external  objects,  by  th^  perception  and  consdousness  we  have  of  the 
actual  entrance  of  ideas  from  them,  and  allow  these  three  d^rees  of 
knowledge,  viz.  intuitive,  demonstrative,  and  sensitive:  in  each  of  which, 
there  are  different  degrees  and  ways  of  evidence  and  certainty. 

^  15.  Knowltdge  not  alwai/i  dear,  when  tht  ideas  art  to. — But 
nnce  our  knowledge  is  founded  on,  and  employed  about,  our  ideas 
only,  will  it  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  c<»ifonnable  to  our  ideas; 
and  that  where  our  ideas  are  dear  and  distinct,  <»*  obscure  and  con- 
fused,  our  knowledge  will  be  so  too  i  To-  which  I  answer.  No :  for  ous 
knowledge  consisting  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree 
meat  of  any  two  ideas,  its  clearness  or  obscurity,  consists  in  the  clear-* 
ness  or  obscurity  of  that  perception,  and  not  in  the  clearness  or  obscu- 
rity of  the  ideas  themselves :  v.  |.  a  nun  that  has  as  dear  ideas  of  tbtt 
angles  of  a  trian^e,  and  of  equality  to  two  right  ones,  a*  any  mathema* 
tician  in  the  world,  may  yet  have  but  a  very  obscure  perception  of  tbetc 
agreement,  and  so  have  but  a  very  obscure  knowledge  of  it.  But  ideas 
wbich,  by  reason  of  their  obscurity  or  otherwise,  are  confused,  cannot 
produce  any  dear  or  distinct  knowledge ;  because  as  far  as  any  ideaa 
are  confused,  so  far  the  mind  csnnot  perceive  dearly,  whether  tfaey 
agree  or  disagree.  Or  to  express  the  same  thing  in  a  w^  less  apt  to 
be  misunderstood.  He  that  hath  not  determined  ideas  to  the  words  he 
uses,  cawMt  make  proposilioiis  of  them,  of  whose  truth  be  can  be  cer' 
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^  1.  Knowledge,  as  has  been  said,  lying  in  die  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,  it  foUovra  fnun  hence, 
that, 

Fint^  no  farther  than  vie  have  ideas. — First,  We  can  have  know- 
ledge no  farther  than  we  have  ideas. 

§  8.  Secondly,  no  farther  than  m  can  pereeive  their  agreement  or 
diaagreemant. — Secondly,  That  we  can  have  no  knowl^ge  farther 
dian  we  can  have  perception  of  their  agreement,  w  disagreement : 
which  perception  being,  1,  Either  by  intuition,  or  the  immediate  com- 
parii^  any  two  ideaa ;  or,  S.  By  reason,  examinii^  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideaa,  by  the  uitervention  of  some  ouers :  or,  3. 
By  sensation,  perceiving  the  etiatence  (^  particular  things.  Hence  it 
also  ftdlowB, 

%.3.  Thirdly,  intnitiite  knoKledge  eitends  ittel/aot  to  allthe  relan 
tiont  of  all  our  ideat- — Thirdly,  That  vre  caiuiot  have  an  intuitive 
kooiriedKe,  diat  aball  extend  itself  to  alt  our  ideas,  ^nd  all  that  vwr 
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would  know  about  tfaem ;  became  we  cuuiot  examine  and  percem  all 
the  relatioiu  they  have  one  to  anoUier  by  juzta-position,  or  an  imme- 
diate compantOQ  cue  with  another.  Tfaua  baving  the  idaas  of  an  ob- 
tuse and  an  acute  angled  triangle,  bodi  drawn  from  equal  baaea,  and 
between  parallels,  I  can,  by  intuitive  knowledge)  perceive  the  one  not  to 
be  the  other ;  but  cannot  that  way  know,  iidiether  they  be  equal,  or  no ; 
because  their  agreement  or  disagreement  in  equality  can  never  be  per^ 
ceived  by  an  immediate  comparing  thrao  ;  the  difference  of  figure  makes 
their  parts  incapable  of  an  exact  immediate  appLcation ;  and  dwrefiHS 
there  is  need  of  some  intervening  qualities  to  measure  them  by,  whicb  ia 
demonstration,  or  rational  knomedge. 

§  4.  Fourthly,  nor  demonttrative  knowledge. — liturthlo.  It  fellows 
also,  from  what  is  above  observed,  that  our  rational  knowledge  cannot 
reach  to  the  wfa<de  extent  of  our  ideas :  because  between  two  different 
ideas  we  would  examine,  we  cannot  always  find  such  mediums,  as  we 
can  connect  one  to  anodier  witfa  an  intuitive  knowledge,  in  all  the  part* 
of  the  deducti<xi ;  and  wherever  that  fails,  we  come  short  of  koonlef^ 
and  demonstration. 

^  5.  Fifthly,  laaitwe  knoteltdge  narrmMr  than  either, — Fi/ikfy, 
Sensitive  knowledge  reaching  no  nrther  than  the  existence  of  ifainp. 
Bcmally  present  to  our  senses,  is  yet  much  n8nx)wer  than  either  of  the 
former. 

^  6.  Sixthli/,  our  knowledge  therefore  narrower  than  our  ideae. — 
Sixthfy,  From  all  which,  it  is  evident,  Aat  the  extent  of  our  koowle<^ 
conies  not  only  short  of  the  reality  of  things,  but  even  of  the  extent  of 
Bur  own  ideas.  Though  our  knowledge  be  limited  to  our  ideas,  and 
cannot  exceed  tfaem  either  in  extent  or  perfection ;  and  ibougfa  Ifaeae 
be  very  narrow  bounds,  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  All-Being,  and  fin- 
short  of  what  we  may  justly  imagine  to  be  in  some  even  created  tmder- 
standings,  not  tied  down  to  the  dull  and  narrow  information  which  is  to 
be  received  fiom  some  few,  and  not  very  acute,  ways  of  perception,  sudi 
as  are  our  senses;  yet  it  would  be  well  with  us,  if  our  knowledge  were  but 
as  large  as  our  ideas,  and  there  were  not  many  doubts  and  inquiries  cod- 
ceming  the  ideas  we  have,  whereof  we  are  not,  nor  1  believe  ever  shall 
be  in  this  world,  resolved.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  question  but  that 
human  knowledge,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  our  beings  and 
consdtutions,  may  be  carried  much  ferther  than  it  hitherto  has  been,  if 
men  would  uncerely,  and  widi  freedom  of  miod,  employ  all  Aat  indus- 
try and  lidraur  of  thought,  in  improving  the  means  of  discovering  truth, 
which  they  do  for  the  colouring  or  support  of  fhlsdiood,  to  maintain  a 
system,  interest,  or  party,  tbey  are  once  engaged  in.  But  yet,  alter  all, 
I  think  I  may,  without  injury  to  human  perfection,  be  confident,  that 
our  knowledge  would  never  reach  to  all  we  might  desire  to  know  con- 
cerning those  ideas  we  have;  nor  be  able  to  surmount  all  the  difficul- 
ties, and  resolve  all  the  questions,  that  might  arise  concerning  any  oC 
them.  We  have  the  ideas  of  a  square,  a  circle,  and  equality ;  and  yet, 
p^aps,  shall  never  be  able  to  find  a  circle  equal  to  a  square,  and  cer- 
tainly know  that  it  is  so.     We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,* 

^*Agv[ut  tlul  tuertioa  of  Ur.  Locki,  thit  "poulblv  we  ihttl  never  Ik  able  lo  kooiri 
^Mbn  Mj  n^n  Bstarisl  btii^iliiuk  or  B«,"lte.-'llM  BMivp  of  WarasMw  siiim  (fan*-' 
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bat  pomibly  sbill  never  be  mble  to  know,  wbeiber  an;  mere  material 
b^ng  tbinlu  or  no ;  it  being  impossible  for  ui,  hy  tbe  contempUtioD  of 
our  owD  ideas,  without  revelation,  to  discover,  whedier  Omnipoteiu^ 

"If  Ihkbe  tne.aeD.for  ill  tb>l«a  cao koo* bj ooi ideu of  nuut  uid  Ihinkiig,  niltor 
■wj  Imts  k  powei  of  ibinkiBg :  aad,  if  thii  hold.  tiMit  f(  b  Impouible  to  pnn«  >  ipiritMl 
■aMUace  in  lufromlbci  idea  ^  thinking  i  br  howemw*  baunirad  bj  oar  idea*,  thatOoA 
lulhaat  |;i«*niadia  power  of  thinking  to  mtiiMKi  dbpoiad  aioar  bodlc*  ai«1  npacialtj 
nneeilbwld,*  'Tbal,inrupccli>f  onriiotian«,it  i*  not  nMckMon  rearatabamoorcaD* 
pccbaBdontDeaaaanlhatOodcai^  U  bepka«M,wp«radiliaowideBaf  DatMr  a&caltj 
of  thiaking,  than  that  he  abould  rapandd  to  it  another  Mbitance,  with  a  &enltj  of  tluak- 
ins*'  WluMTei  aMCill  thii,  can  nerei  prore  a  ([riritaal  anbitanoe  in  ni  from  a  facullj  of 
thinking,  bacaiue  be  cannot  iLnow.rrem  tbe  idea  of  natter  and  thinking,  that  matter  udia* 
poaed  cBODDt  think :  and  ba  caanoi  b«  ccrtaiB,  Ibat  Ood  hath  not  baBcd  tbe  natter  of  oar 
bodies  to  ai  la  be  capable  of  It." 

To  which  Ur.  Locked  aoiwart  thn*.'  "  Here  joar  lordibip  argnei,  that  npon  nj  pfinci* 
pie*  it  cannot  b*  proved  that  there  t*  a  ipiriluat  mbitance  in  ni.  To  which,  give  me  leaia, 
with  labaiiHiaii,  to  iaj,that  1  Ibink  it  ma;  be  proted  from  mj  prindplei.  and  IthinklbaM 
donait;  and  theproof  in  aji  book  •tindi  thai:  Pint, ve experioieDt  b  unncliea  thinking 
Theidcaoftbii  action, or  modsor  thinking,  iainconnnlent  •lib  tin  idea  of  Klf-nbttMence, 
and,  Iherdbn,  bis  anecenaij  coaneiion  with  a  lupport  or  inbjectof  inbeuon:  Iheidaaof 
that  inpport  i>  what  we  call  tubitancei  and  to  from  thinking  experimented  in  u>,  we  have 
a  pmof  of  a  thinking  wbtunce  in  as,  wbich  in  aj  aenae  i>  a  ipint.  Agaiml  thii  yooi  toird- 
(hip  will  aigue,  that,  b;  what  I  ba*a  laid  af  the  poaubililj  that  God  maj.ifhe  pleaKii  a<t> 
pcradd  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  il  can  dctct  be  pmTcd  that  there  ii  a  apiritaal  ank' 
ataace  in  at.  became,  npon  that  aappotition,  it  it  pottible  it  maj  be  a  material  inbtta— 
that  thinlu  in  at.  X  innt  it;  bat  add,  that  tbe  general  idea  of  ■nbtltnce  being  tbe  tanw 
crrij  wheie,  lb*  modiicaUun  of  thinking,  or  the  poner  of  thinking,  joined  to  II,  makei  Its 
•piiit,  witlioat  coniidering  wliat  other  modifieatioDi  il  bit,  at  whethei  it  haa  the  aradificMion 
at  aoKdilj  w  no.  Ai,  sa  tbe  other  ude,  tnbitance,  that  liai  the  nwdiScatioR  of  ttdidit;,  ii 
natter,  whether  it  hat  the  raodiScatioa  of  tbinking.  or  no.  And,  therefore,  if  ytor  lordttrip 
meaiu  bj  a  iptritDalian  immalerialitabtlance,  I  grant  I  bare  not  pioted,  dot  open  my  piHt- 
ciplei  ean  It  be  proTcd  (jonr  lordthip  meaning,  ai  I  think  von  do,  demonitiatively  proted)^ 
that  tiMre  it  an  imauiuMl  tabttaDce  in  ut  that  think*.  Thongh,  I  preaoiM,  from  wbM  I 
bave  laid  aboot  thii  gappoddon  of  a  iviten  of  matter,  thinking  (which  there  demoMtntea 
dial  God  11  ImmaterialVwill  proTS  it  fa)  tbe  bigheat  degree  probable,  that  the  thinking  loU 
■taneeiDot  It  immatenal.  Bat  joar  lordthip  iMokiiuit  probably  eaongh.and  by  chafing 
■be  want  of  deoKHultalioo  npon  my  panclple,iha(lbetbiiikiBgthiiigiB»  it  Immaterial,  year 
lordibip  tecmi  to  conelnde  it  demonitrable  from  prindplei  M  plulatophy.  Th*  demenitra- 
''  n  I  ihonld  with  ioj  leceiis  from  yonilordihip.orany  ODe<  <oi  thongh  all  the  great  end* 

le  great  endi  of  reli^oo  attd  mo- 
illiOBt  a  neceiiary  nippoiitiOD  thai 
....  -.  -     ..        Ilty  may,  and  ihali  be,  aaneied  to 

that,  which  in  il*  own  nature  i>  neither  Immatnial  nor  immortal,  a*  the  ipoatle  expreiily 
declare*  in  thete  wordi,*  '  I'or  tbii  comptible  mnil  pal  on  incoiiapliai],andtlui  mortal  mut 
pnt  on  in  mortality.' 

"  Ferbapi  m  j  nitna  tbe  word  ipirit  foe  a  thinking  nbilaDcc,  withoat  excladlng  nateriaU 
ily  OBl  of  It,  will  lie  thooght  too  great  a  liberty,  and  HCh  a*  detenet  cemme,  becaiue  I 
l<»*e  imiiwleriality  out  of  tbe  idea  I  make  it  a  lign  of.  I  readily  own,  that  wordi  ihookl 
be  iparingty  Tenlaied  on  hi  a  lenie  wholly  new;  and  nothing  but  abiolute  necentlj  can 
excnie  tbe  botdnen  of  nsng  any  term  Iniienie  whereof  we  can  prodnoe  no  example,  Bn^ 
la  the  preaent  eaae.  1  think  I  haie  great  authoritie*  to  jaitif  j  mr.  The  unil  ii  agieed,  on 
all  hand),  to  be  thai  in  ni  which  think*.  And  be  that  will  look  into  the  book  of  Cieeio'a 
Tnicolan  Qutitioni,  and  into  the  liitb  book  of  Virgit'i  fncid,  will  End  Ihlt  thete  two  great 
men,  who,  of  ill  tbe  Romani,  beilmidenlaod  philoiopby,  thonglit,  or  at  teail  did  not  deny, 
tbe  lonl  to  be  a  tabtlle  malter,irtncb  mlgbt  cone  noderthe  name  <rf*iira,or  igati,  orctAerj 
and  lliii  Kml,  they  both  of  them  called  qririitu:  in  the  notion  of  which,  il  iiplun,  Ihey  in- 
cluded only  thought  and  actiTe  notion,  wtlhout  the  total  eicliuion  of  natlCT.  Whelbeilhey 
Ihonght  right  In  thii,  I  do  not  lay }  that  II  HOI  the  qoeition ;  hot  whether  iliey  ipoke  pro- 
perly, when  Ibey  called  an  active,  thinkiog,  inbtile  tnbaUDCe,  oat  of  which  they  eichlded 


* Emy  on  HtiDian  Undenlandtng, b. 4.  c S.  <6, 

k  Infali  Bnt  letter  to  tiw  Biihop  of  Worcctler.  •  B.  4.  e.  10.  f  16. 
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bu  not  given  to  aome  syBtenrB  of  matter  fitly  disposed,  ■  power  to  per- 
ceive and  think,  or  cIk  joined  and  fixed  to  matter  so  disposed,  a  think- 
ing inamBtehal  substance :  it  being,  in  respect  of  our  notions,  not  much 

taly  groa  and  palpibte  taMtr,  ijnritut,  gpiiiU  I  think  Ihat  nobodir  will  dmj,  Ifaatifaiij 
■nong  the  RomiDi  can  be  allowed  loipeak  proper )y,  Tully  and  Vir||>il  irelhe  (wo  oboiDij 
noit  Mcuiel;  be  depended  on  for  il :  and  on*  of  them,  ipeaking  of  tlie  tool,  saja,  Drb 
qiiriliu  kes  ngtl  artat;  and  ihaoiber.  Vita  cortiniier  arpare  tt  i^iirilu.  Where  it  ii  plate 
b;  eorpui,  he  meani  (ai  generallj  CTcr;  wberv)  oniT  groii  inatier  tlial  maj  be  felt  aid 
bandied,  a*  appears  bj  these  words:  5i  Mr,  giu  wnjuu,  aat etrifrntn  nt  aniniu:  eerte,  qmf 
mam  ul  carpui,  inuribit  nun  rtlijuo  atrpori  j  n  amma  «M,  firtt  diaipabitnT :  •■  igtiit,  eiliit' 
gutUr,  Tqk.  Quant.  [.  1.  c.ll.  Here  Cicero  opposes errpiu  to  ignuaiid  aaiaiii,  i.e.  d»w, 
or  brealb.  And  the  foniidallon  of  that  hit  distinction  of  the  son),  from  iLat  which  be  calti 
itr/na  or  body,  be  giTC*  a  little  lower  in  Ibeu  words;  Tonla  fjnt  leauhsi  Ht/ngur  arww, 
ibid,  c  13.  Noiwai  it  the  heathen  world  atone  that  bad  ihiinotioBof  spirit  j  (he  raort 
enlightened  of  all  the  anrient  people  of  God,  Soloinon  hiinaelf,  apeaki  after  ilie  same  nmn- 
ner:>  'Thnt  which  berdletli  the  ions  of  men,  befalleih  beast);  eirn  one  tbin([  befaltelli 
them;  as  the  one  dletb,  to  dielh  the  other;  jt%,  they  ban  all  me  spirit.'  So  I  Iranilale 
the  Hebrew  word  rm,  here,  for  to  I  find  it  translated  the  verj  neil  Tcric  but  one  ■>  •  Wb« 
knowelh  (he  ipiiit  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  down- 
wards to  the  earth?'  In  which  places,  it  It  plain,  that  Snlonwn  appliei  the  word  rm,  and 
our  Iranaiatota  of  him  the  word  *pirit,taaBDl>stance,oatof  whichmaterialitj  was  no!  wholJj 
eiclnded,  nnleaa  theapiritof  abeaatthitgoetb  downwnrdi  tatheearlb,  be  ininiaterial.  No( 
did  the  way  of  apeating  in  our  Sivrout'i  time  var;  from  this  :  St.  Luke  tells  us,*  ■  Hit 
when  oDT  Saviour,  after  bii  reiurrection,  alood  in  the  midat  of  them,  tliey  were  affrighted, 
and  mpposed  that  they  had  seen  snti;^,'.the  Greek  word  which  always  aniwen  gpirit  in 
English  :  and  to  Iba  tianslators  of  the  Bible  render  it  liere.  they  topposed  that  tbej  had 
•ten  a  apiiil.  But  our  Saviour  siya  to  (hem,  ■  Behold  my  bandi  and  my  feet,  tbal  it  ii  1 
iDTKlf  1  handle  me,  and  tee;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  fleih  and  bones,  as  yoa  aee  nie  faaie.' 
Which  worda  of  ooi  SiTlour  pat  the  same  diatinciiim  between  body  and  apirit,  that  Ckera 
did  in  the  place  aboTe  cited,  rh.  Tlial  (he  one  waa  a  groaa  conpagei  that  could  be  felt  and 
handled ;  and  the  other  sueb  ai  Virgil  describes  the  ghost  or  lOal  of  Ancbisei, 

'  Ter  eonatni  ihi  collo  dare  bnchis  circum, 

Tei  froitra  compreuta  manai  effugil  imago,. 

Far  leribus  venlia  Toluciique  aimiUima  somno.'' 
el 
anbatance.     In  tliat 

In  thatsense  I  hire  uaed  it;  and  in  itiat  tense  I  baie  prored  from  my  principles  that  there 
)a  a  ipiritoal  aubslance,  and  am  certain  that  (here  is  a  tpiriiual  immaterial  substance :  whid> 
b,  1  immbly  conceive,  a  direct  answer  to  your  lordihip't  question  in  the  beginning  of  this 
argament,  via.  How  we  come  lo  be  certain  that  tliere  are  apirilual  substances,  lupposing  ihb 
principle  to  be  true,  that  the  timple  ideas  by  sensation  and  reSection,  are  the  sole  mattet 
and  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning'  But  this  hinders  not,  but  that  if  God,  that  inBniie, 
omnipotent,  and  perfectly  immaterial  Spirit,  should  please  to  give  a  system  of  very  aubiile 
matter,  aenae  and  motion,  It  might  with  propriety  of  speech  be  called  spirit,  thuogh  ma(er{< 
nliiy  were  aoteicluded  out  of  its  complrx  idea.  Youi  lordship  proceeds:  '  It  is  said,  in- 
deed, elsewherei*  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  senselesa  matter,  thai  it  should  pot  int* 
Itaelf  lente,  perception,  and  knowledge.  But  ibis  does  not  reach  the  present  case  ;  which 
it  not  who!  mailer  can  doof  itself,  but  what  matter  prepared  by  an  omnipotent  hand  can  do. 
And  what  ceitunly  can  we  have  that  be  hath  not  dooe  itt  We  can  have  none  from  the 
Ideas,  for  (hose  are  given  up  in  this  case,  and  cODsequently  we  can  have  no  certainty,  ipon 
these  principles,  whether  we  liare  any  apirilual  lubitance  wilhin  us  or  not,' 

"  Voor  lordship  in  liiii  paragraph  proves,  that. from  what  I  ta^,wF  Can  have  no  certainty 
Whether  we  have  any  spiritual  substance  in  ns  or  not.  If  by  spiritual  substance,  your  lord- 
ship means  an  immaterial  substance  in  us,  as  you  ipeak,  I  grant  what  your  lordship  sayt 
is  true,  (hat  it  cannot  upon  thfie  principles  be  demututrated.  But  I  must  crave  leave  to  say 
at  (he  tame  time,  ibat  upon  these  principles  it  can  be  proved,  to  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
bability. If  by  spiritual  SDbalance,yoar  lordship  means  a  thinking  substance.l  mostdisieat 
from  your  lortltbip,  and  aaj,  thai  we  can  have  a  certainly,  upon  roy  principlei,  that  Ihel* 
it  a  tpirilual  aubslance  in  ns.  In  short,  my  lord,  upon  my  principles,  i.  e.  from  ibe  idea  of 
Uiinkmg,  we  can  have  «  certainty  that  there  is  a  thinking  substance  In  us ;  from  hence  we 
have  a  certainly  that  ibere  ia  an  eternal  thinkiag  lubatanca.  Thi)  lUnking  nbitanoe,  wbicb 
has  been  from  atemilytlbare  proved  to  be  immaterial.  This  etenul,  imantetial,  dunking 
*£ccl.ui.  19.        hibidn.        •  Chap.  nlT.  Sr.        *Ub.Ti.        aB.4.c.i0.f  5. 
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.  OMHe  renote  from  our  comprcfaenooD  to  conceive  ^t  God  cm,  it 

he  pleaaea,  auperadd  to  matter  a  facul^  of  thinking,  than  that  he  should 
■uperedd  to  it  another  substance,  with  a  facul^  of  thinking;  aiuce  w> 

■abstauiee,  bu  pot  Inlow  i  thiiikiDgKibiUiice,ifhich,wbelliar  Ilbe  iniBreriit  or  Imnitc- 
lul  lubiUnce,  cuinot  he  inrilJibij  demDniUited  from  oar  lileis  ;  though  {lom  tbem  it  mij 
be  pnxed,  thit  it  it  to  tha  hi^il  degree  probkble  that  it  ii  imnHleriaT." 

AgUD,  th«  Bishop  of  WsrenleiuiidfrtakMlo  praie  from  Mr.Locke'i  nrinciplel,  th»tWe 
IM5  be  certain,  "  1  hat  tlie  int  Memil  thinklni  Being,  01  onnipotenl  Spirit,  cannot,  i(  be 
woold,  give  to  caitain  ijMetni  of  creited  aeauble  matter,  pat  togelber  u  he  seei  fit,  Miine 
d^ren  of  Kine,  perception,  and  thonght" 

To  whicb,  Ur.  Locke  hu  made  the  iujlowlng  amwer  in  hii  third  letter 

"  Your  fint  argument  I  take  to  be  Ibii;  tbat  according  to  me,  the  knnwledge  we  have 
Iieing  bj  our  Idest,  and  our  idea  of  matter  in  general  twing  a  lolid  tnbflance,  and  our  Idea 
of  budy  a  tatid  cilended  Ggurrd  inbatauce;  if  I  admit  matier  be  capable  of  thinking,  I  con^ 
found  ifae  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  a  spirit;  to  nhicfa  I  aniiiei.  No  ;  >ia  more  thin  I 
eonfbond  the  idea  of  mittet  «ilh  the  ideaof  a  horte,  when  I  ny  tSal  matter  in  genemliaa 
iolid  extended  tubaunce ;  and  tbat  a  horae  ia  a  material  animal,  01  an  extended  lolid  lub- 
itance,  vilb  tenie  and  ipontaneana  motion. 

•■The  idea  of  owlter  la  an  extended  tolid  tnbatancc;  whererer  tlwre i>  inEli  a  anbatance, 
than  h  matter ;  and  tlie  eiience  ot  matter,  wbaleier  other  qaalttie),  nut  contained  in  that 
•Hence,  ilahall  pleaie  God  to  superadd  to  it.  Tor  example:  God  crMleian  extendedanlid 
Mbitance,  wllhoni  the  lUperadding  anj  thing  elie  to  it,  and  to  we  may  consider  it  at  reat : 
loaame  parli  of  it  tie  anperadda  motion,  but  it  has  itill  the  eisence  of  malter;  other  parti 
of  it  be  frimet  into  planla,  with  all  the  execllenciea  of  fegetalion,  life,  and  beaut;,  ubicli  ia 
lo4w  funitd  in  a  rote  or  peach  tree,  Etc.  ahore  the  etience  of  matter  in  general,  but  itiiatill 
bat  malter  :  to  other  paru  he  idda  lenae  and  sponlaneou)  moliun,  and  thoaeolhcr  properties 
that  BID  tube  found  in  an  elephant.  Hitherto  it  is  not  doubled  but  Ibe  poverof  God  maj 
go,  and  thai  thg  propcrliea  of  a  rote,  a  peach,  or  an  elephant,  lupendded  to  ntaltrr.  change 
not  the  prupeiliea  of  matter ;  but  matter  ii  in  Ibeae  Iblngi  malter  still.  Bui  if  one  venture 
to  go  ono  step  farther,  and  say,  God  may  give  to  mallei  thought,  reason,  and  volilion,  ai 
trell  ai  aeoie  and  apontaneoui  mollona,  lliere  are  men  ready  presently  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  omnipotent  Creator,  and  tell  as  lie  cannot  do  it ;  because  it  deatroyi  (be  eaience,  Ot 
^langea  ttaa  eaaentiil  properCieiof  matter.  To  nake  good  which  aiaeitian,  they  have  no 
more  to  aay,  but  that  thought  and  reaaon  are  not  included  in  Ihe  eaience  of  malter.  I  grant 
ll  i  but  whatever  eicellency,  not  conlaioed  in  ita  eiience,  be  superadded  to  niattrr,  it  does 
DOtde«lruy  the  essence  o(  matter,  if  it  leaves  it  an  extended  solid  substance  :  Hhereicrlbat 
ia,  there  is  ibe  ctaence  of  matter :  and  if  every  thing  of  greater  perfection,  superadded  to 
•ocb  a  anhatance,  dotroya  Ibe  eaience  of  mailer,  lahat  irill  become  of  the  essence  of  matter 
ia  a  plant  or  an  animal,  wboH  propetlies  far  exceed  those  of  a  mere  eilended  ulid  inb- 

"But  iti*  farther  urged,  that  we  cannot  conceive  bow  matter  can  tbtnk.  Igranl  it:  but 
toarguefiomtbence,  thai  God,  therefore,  cannot  give  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  is  to  uy, 
God's  omnipotency  is  limited  to  a  nairow  comijaH,  because  man's  underatandiiig  is  so ;  and 
brings  down  God's  innnile  power  to  the  sii«  of  onr  capacities.  If  God  can  give  no  power  lo 
aoy  partaot  matter,  hut  what  men  can  account  for  from  the  eaaence  of  matier  in  general ;  if 
all  such  quail tiea  and  properties  roost  destroy  the  essence,  or  change  the  essential  properties, 
of  malla,  which  ai«  lo  our  conecptiona  above  it,  aod  we  cannot  cuacrive  lo  be  the  natural 
loe  ot  that  essence ;  il  ia  plain,  that  the  essence  of  matier  is  destroyed,  and  Its 
|>ropert>es  changed,  in  most  ot  the  seniible  parti  of  ibis  our  lyjirm.  Forilisvlii- 
Me,  tnai  all  the  ptaiiets  bavc  revohttioDs  about  certain  remote  centres,  which  I  would  have 
kny  one  explaio,  ur  mako  concelTable  by  the  bare  eaaence,  or  nitutal  powers  depending  00 
tha  essence  of  matter  in  general,  without  tomethlng  added  to  that  etsenoe,  which  we  cannot 
coaecivei  {ottht  nuiiiig  ot  matter  in  a  crooked  line,  or  ibe  attncllonormaller  by  matter, 
b  all  Ihnl  can  be  taid  in  the  eaie ;  either  of  which  it  is  above  our  reach  to  derive  from  the 
eaaence  of  matier  or  bod;  In  general;  ttaonghoueof  these  two  must  anavoidably  be  allowed 
lo  be  superadded  in  this  matance  lothe  esaence  of  matier  in  general.  The  omnipotent  Cre- 
att>r  advised  not  wilb  us  In  the  making  of  the  world,  and  his  ways  are  not  the  leas  excellent, 
IwcaBse  they  are  past  finding  out. 

.  '■  In  the  next  place,  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation  ia  not  donbted  to  be  wholly  mate- 
rial;  and  yot  he  that  will  look  into  It  will  observe  excelleooiea  asd  operations  in  Ibia  part  of 
patter,  which  be  will  not  find  contained  in  the  esaence  of  malter  in  general,  nor  be  able  to 
Eoaeeive  bow  they  can  be  prodneed  by  it.  And  will  he  tberefora  say,  Ibat  the  eaaence  oT 
■alter  b  destroyed  in  ibem,  bccaaae  they  have  propenle*  and  operations  not  contained  In 
'     attar  aa  aattar,  not  eipUeable  by  tbe  essence  of  matter  in  g«' 
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koow  not  wberaD  dunking  connsta,  nor  to  wbat  lort  of  sabatancm  the 
Almighty  fau  been  pleued  to  giv£  that  power,  which  cannot  be  in  any 
creiUed  being,  but  merely  by  tbe  good  pleasure  and  bounty  of  the  Cre- 
"I«lsi*d*inc«OMi(cp  futbei,  iDd  we  iliall  in  Iha  animal  wotMnMctoilll  jetgiater 
pcricctioiu  and  propertia,  no  vaji  explicabk  b;  the  rkKoce  of  matter  is  graenL  If  liie 
onmipoteiit  Creator  had  act  wpeiMldrd  to  the  eutb,  «bich  produced  tbe  irraboaal  uimid^ 
^nalitietfaiHipauingtboae  of  ibe  doll  dead  c*rth,  nut  of  which  the*  oere  tiiade,lifc,waK, 
and  ipontaaeooi  motku.  nobkr  qoalilie*  iban  were  bthn  in  it.  <(  Md  ilili  re—iaed  rude 
acnielcH  matter ;  and  if  lo  the  tadifidaaii  of  cacb  apccie*  be  bad  not  upoadded  a  pown 
of  propagitian,  the  ipecJei  bad  peibbed  with  tbo*e  individoali;  bat  b;  tboe  eaeiMe* 
or  propcrlt«of  eacbapectoi.Mipaadded  tathe  outtet  wbich  the;  wen  made  of,  tbe  esaea 
m  propeiliei  of  matter  In  general  were  not  detliojed  or  chingrf  u;  more  iban  anj  tbkf 
Ihit  wai  in  the  inditidual)  beTore,  wu  dcMrojrd  or  changed  bj  the  power  of  geaecatioOi 
■nperadded  to  then  b;  the  firal  benediction  of  the  Almii;htT. 

"  In  all  iDcb  caiei,  Ihe  •uperindacement  of  greater  perfectiani  and  nobler  qoalltiei  de- 
■tioji  nothing  of  Ihe  euence  or  pecfectioni  (bat  were  there  before ;  onleu  Ibeie  ^ui  b* 
(hewed  a  nwnifot  repngnancy  between  them :  but  all  the  proof  oStited  for  that,  li  aiJy, 
that  we  cannot  ccnoiTe  how  matter,  withonl  aucb  mperadded  perfection],  can  prodooe 
Hcb  effect! ;  wbich  ii,  in  Irulb,  bo  more  than  la  lay,  matter  in  geaeral,  or  evefj  part  of 
mailer,  ai  matter,  has  them  iiDt ;  bnt  ii'no  reaion  to  prore,  tliat  God,  if  he  plcaH,  raiiaal 
auperadd  them  to  wme  paitl  of  matter,  ailcu  it  can  be  piared  to  ba  a  coamdicllM.  tiM 
Ood  ihonld  give  In  kmm  parti  of  matter  qoalilin  and  perfictioBi,  wUoh  msKir  in  genenl 
bu  not ;  Oiough  we  cannot  conceive  bow  matter  b  Innalad  with  tben,  or  bow  it  operalm 
bj  *irtae  t^  ibose  new  endowment! :  nor  i!  it  to  be  woBdercd  that  we  cannot,  wbBil  «• 
Bmilail  ittoperationi  totbineqaalitieaiiliBdbelbte.and  wonid  eipUn  tbem  bj  tlia  knowa 
pro]itttia  of  matter  in  general,  witlioal  anj  !nch  induced  perfectioiu.  For,  if  thii  ba  a 
right  rule  of  reaionbig,  to  dcnj  a  ibma  to  ba,  txicaaae  we  cannot  concdn  tbe  manner  bow 
it  comei  to  be ',  I  tbill  doire  tbem  who  nte  it,  to  !lick  lo  ttaii  role,  and  lec  what  work  il 
will  make  boJi  in  diviwlj  m  well  ai  philo»ph]' :  and  wbelbcr  tbej  can  adrance  anj  Omg 
more  in  firour  of  (cepticiun. 

"  For  te  keep  wiJiin  tbe  pteaeni  inbpect  of  the  power  of  thinking  and  iclf-motioiv 
beaiDwed  by  omnipotent  Power  in  woe  part*  of  matter :  Ihe  objection  to  Ihi*  ii,  1  camwt 
CoDCeiTC  how  matter  iliouid  think.  What  ia  tbe  coBteqnence  ?  ergs,  God  casnot  gne  it  a 
power  to  iblnk.  Let  Ihii  itand  for  a  good  rcaaon,  and  Iben  proceed  in  other  caaei  bj  da 
aame.  Ydd  cannot  cooceiie  bon  matter  cui  attract  matter  at  an;  diilance,  madi  lot  rt 
thediitanceufl.OOO.OOO  afmilet;  ergn.  Ood  canooi  gire  it  nich  ■  power:  yon  cannot  CO** 
ceiTe  bow  natter  ihould  Feel,  or  move  itaelf,  or  affect  an  immaterial  being,  or  be  BOTcd  bj 
it;  ergs,  God  cannot  aire  il  luch  powera  :  which  is,  in  effect,  to  deny  sraiitj,  and  tb«  lata- 
lutionoflhe  plineu  ibout  the  lun;  to  mike  biDlei  mere  macliinet,  wilbont  •e■l•eOI'^0»- 
"Let  uapply  thJ!  rule  one  depM  farther.  You  cannol  conceire  bow  an  eitaniled  laSd 
•abilanct  !binild  think  ;  Iherwfnre,  Gnd  cannot  make  itthink;  can  yon  conceln  buw  jtmr 
own  »nl,  or  anv  inb!tance,lbinki1  Yoo  find  indoad  that  you  do  think,  and  >o  do  I;  bat 
I  want  to  be  told  bow  the  action  of  thinking  i!  pcrfiirmed;  thii,  I  coafeit,  ia  beyond  aij 
conception ;  and  I  woald  ba  glad  any  one,  who  conceive)  it,  would  eifdi^  ii  to  me.  God, 
I  Ind,  hM  ^*cn  Me  thi!  faculty ;  and  alnce  I  eannM  but  be  coa*iiwed  of  bii  power  In  lUi 
ioMaoce,  wUch  thon^  I  erciy  moment  eaperiment  in  my>elf,  yet  I  cannot  cob  * 
■uuHMTofi  what  would  it  be  leaa  Ihan  an  iinolenl  ahaurdiiy,  to  den;  lu!  power  in 
caaei,  only  for  tbiiTeaion,  beciuie  I  caoaol  conceiTe  the  manner  how! 

"To  explain  thumatteralitllefarther:  Ood  hai  created  a  inbalanee ;  lei  it  bs,  for  eaaB- 
ple,  a  lolid  eitended  labalance.  l!  Ood  bound  lo  gire  it,  betide*  bcjng,  a  power  of  .aclioal 
(bat,  I  Ihiak,  nobod  J  will  aay ;  be,  therefore,  may  lean;  it  in  a  ttale  of  inactivity,  and  It 
will  be  nerettbelaB  a  isbitance ;  for  action  li  not  necensary  to  Ihe  being  of  any  rabatanc* 
that  Ood  doe*  create.  God  hai  likewue  cieaied  and  made  toeiiit,  ^aao.an  imaateriil 
nbitatMe.  wUcb  will  not  Iom  ittbcingof  aubitance,  ihoogb  God  ibonld  beatow  on  it  n*- 
tbtng  more  but  Ibk  bare  being,  wilhoot  giving  it  any  acthrilv  at  all.  Here  are  saw  !■• 
di!tlnct  lalMtaBcea,  tbe  one  material,  tbe  other  iainMtetiBl,  both  in  a  itaie  of  perfect  hwcti> 
vily.  Now  I  aik,  what  power  God  can  give  te  one  of  Oxm  tnbatancei  (wppoaing  them  to 
nOia  tka  mom  diatinot  nature!  that  they  bad  ■*  aobatancea  io  their  aUte  of  inaclivilyX 
which  he  cannot  give  te  the  other  f  In  tlMI  itate,  it  ia  plain,  neither  «f  Ibem  Ihbk* ;  Ht 
lbiDkiB|beinganacdoii,  it  canOot  be  denied,  that  Ood  can  put  mi  end  te  id  action  of  a^f 
creats4>ub!laDCa.w]tboataanihilatlBgaf  tbeaubatancewbeteofit  la  an  action  ;  ao^  if  it  ba 
lo,  be  can  alio  create  or  give  eiiitence  to  aucb  a  lubalance.  witbont  giving  IbM  aobataaea 
any  actional  all.  B;  tbeaame  teaion  itiiplun.lhatneitberoflhemcanmova  iliatf:  now 
I  wotdd  a>k,  why  Omiupolency  cannot  ^re  te  either  of  thcM  labatancei,  wbieb  ate  eqaallj 
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atar.  For  I  tee  do  eoBtradiction  ki  k,  Hat  the  fini  etentBl  dnaking 
Bsn^  riwnld,  if  be  pletsed,  gi*«  to  certain  ijwtems  of  created  wnae* 
tew  natter,  put  togplhet  a>  he  thinks  fit,  some  dograei  of  eenae,  per* 

in  a  itBto  of  wfect  iinctin^,  tbeune  power  tluti>  cupreui  tlie*tbcr7  I<titbc,fcr 
eumple,  Ibil  of  ipODUncaoa  oc  iclf-nwlioii,  nlucb  ia  a  power  lliat  it  ii  mppoted  Cod  un 
gjre  to  en  uiuolid  subttancc,  bat  detiSed  itul  he  an  giie  to  solid  aubatince. 

"  ir  it  be  uked,  wbj  (be;  limit  tbe  omnipoteocj  of  Cud  in  lefeience  to  the  one  nthcr 
Ibm  the  otber  of  Ihoe  inbttujcea !  all  that  an  be  Mud  to  it  ii,  thit  tl^ej  irannot  wuceiTC, 
bow  tbe  lolld  nibitaiuK  ibouid  ever  be  able  to  move  ilielt.  And  u  little,  ■aj'  I,  are  thej  ible 
to  CDBCeiTc  bow  ■  crcitcd  uuulid  (ubitaoce  ihould  more  it*eU.  But  Ibere  iniy  be  •oau- 
thing  in  an  immateriiJ  iBbatauce,  that  ;od  do  not  know.  I  gnni  il  i  and  in  a  mituial  one 
too  :  fot  example,  giaTilation  of  mitter  tonudt  loatlei,  ind  in  tbeKKial  proportiom  obm*- 
able,  iaiTitaUj  iImws,  that  Iheie  ii  Muaelhiag  in  nutter  ib*t  we  do  not  undenland,  unln* 
we  CMa  Eonceite  lelf-motiaD  in  nialter  ;  or  u  inexplicable  ud  iacoooeiiibie  atlraclion  IB 
naltCT,  at  immciUfl,  limoit  inconprebeuiblf,  diitancei ;  It  inuil,  Ibeiefbn,  be  confeued. 
that  there  it  lomething  in  (oUd,  ai  well  a>  utualid,  wbiUncei,  that  we  do  not  andenland. 
Bat  tbia  we  know,  thai  ibej  maj  each  of  them  have  tbeir  diilinct  beingi,  without  «i;  acli- 
nlj  inperaddcd  to  tbem,  unleie  vou  will  den;,  that  God  can  lake  from  any  being  iti  power 
•f  acling,  which  it  ii  piobable  will  be  tboaght  too  preiumplaoiu  for  *nj  one  lo  do ;  end,  I 
ni,  il  »  u  hard  to  eoocciie  lelf-molion  in  a  cnatnl  inaaletiil,  u  in  a  material  being,  con- 
uder  it  bow  joo  will :  and,  (herrfore,  Ihia  it  no  rcaion  to  den;  Onnipolency  to  be  able  to 
gfTt  a  power  of  adC-iDotiiHi  to  ■  miterial  tubataoce,  if  he  pleaaea,  eawdl  a*  to  an  immaleiiali 
twee  Milherof  then  can  have  itfroiDlhenMel*ea,iiwcanwecoDceiTehoit  it  can  be  ineilher 

"  The  aime  ia  lUible  in  ihe  other  operation  of  thinking :  both  tbeae  mbitancea  maj  be 
made  and  eiitl  witfaoat  ihoagbl;  nolher  of  them  hai,  or  can  baie,  tbe  power  of  tbinkin^ 
from  ilaelf ;  God  may  gira  it  to  either  of  them,  according  to  tbe  good  pleaauR  of  hi*  onini> 
potencj  i  and  in  whicheTerof  tbem  it  ia,  il  ia  equally  be jond  oar  eapadlj  to  concciTC,  how 
either  of  thcie  lehttance*  tliioki.  But  for  that  reuon,  lo  ieaj  that  God.  wbo  bad  powet 
CBOQ^  to  ^<e  ibeiD  both  a  being  oat  of  nolhiog,  can,  by  llie  aaine  oiDnipotencj,  gi"  tbem 
what  other  powers  and  parfeclkma  he  pleaaa,  baa  no  belter  foundaiian  than  to  denj  tua 
power  of  creation.  becaoK  we  oanot  coDoeiTe  bow  it  it  pcifomed  i  and  Ibete,  at  liit,  ibj* 
waj  ot  reaauning  mutt  terminate. 

"  Tlkat  Omnipolency  caasot  make  a  rabataoce  to  be  aoKd  and  not  lolid  at  Ihe  lame  lime, 
I  Ibink  with  due  reverence  we  may  tay;  but  that  a  lolid  aobataBCe  may  not  have  qualUiea, 
perfectJDDi,  and  poweri,  whiii  have  do  natural  ot  viiibly  neceiaaiy  conneilon  with  tolidl^ 
and  cxtcntMHi  ia  too  moab  foi  na  (who  are  bat  of  yeiterday,  and  know  ttotb^ng)  to  be  poattin 
in.  JfGod  canuDljoin  Ibinga  togeUief  by  caniwiiona  iacoacd  aablc  lo  u*,  we  moM  det^ 
even  Ihe  conaiateacj  and  being  of  oatttritieLf;  dnce  every  paiticle  of  ilhavii^  lome  hnlk> 
bat  lit  parta  connected  by  wayi  ioconcEiTable  to  at.  So  that  all  the  difficallieilbat  areiaiaed 
uaiuat  the  thinking  of  matter,  ftom  our  ignorance,  ot  nanow  coiKeptiont,  itaad  not  at  all  i« 
tne  way  of  tbe  power  iif  God,  if  he  picatet  lo  ordain  it  lo  i  anr  prove  any  thing  agaiiwl  hw 
bavinft  actually  endued  tome  parcela  of  nMtler.ioditpowd  at  he  ibinktGl.with  a  facol^  qC 
thinking,  till  il  can  be  ihewn,  Ibatit  containi  a  cmmdiction  to  tappoic  it. 

"Thoagh  lo  me  tenialion  be  comprcheoded  ander  thinking  in  general,  yet,  in  Ibe  fore> 
going  diKOntae.l  have  tfwkeof  Mntein  brolet,a«dittinctfromlhlnkingi  b^aaae  jour  locd- 
•hip,  aa  I  remember,  tpeaba  of  aenie  in  brutei.  Bui  here  I  tidu  liberty  K  obaerve,  thai  if 
joui  tordihip  allowt  brutei  to  have  aeniation,  it  will  foUow,  aitber  ibal  God  can  and  dolfc 
(ive  (o  toow  pai«cli  of  matter  a  power  of  peiceptlon  and  ifaiokiag  i  or  that  all  ammala  hav* 
iaoialefiat,  and  conacqueutly,  according  to  yoar  lordsfaip,  immoilat  tonla,  at  well  aa  aten; 
aw)  ID  aay  that  Beaa  aod  milea,  &c.  have  imnwrtal  ■oola  aa  wtU  at  swo,  will  potnbty  b* 
looked  on  at  goiug  a  great  way  lo  lerve  an  hypolbetii. 

"  I  have  been  pretty  Urge  in  making  ibit  nutter  plain,  Ibat  Ibey  wbo  ate  ao  forward  to 
bcttow  hard  cenaurci  or  naDietOD  the  opinioni  of  tboae  who  differ  from  Ibom,  may  conudci 
wbether  lonKtimea  they  are  boI  note  due  to  their  own  ;  and  that  they  may  be  pettnaded  a 
little  to  lemper  that  beat,  whidi,iuppotiBg  tbe  truth  in  thdrcar[enlopiniuaa,avt8  tbem{a* 
they  Ibink)  a  ligbl  la  lay  what  inpolationi  Ibey  pleate  an  Iboac  wbo  would  fully  eaaiaiiM 
(be  grounda  tbey  aland  upon-  for  talking  with  a  tuppotitioo  aiHl  intionadont,  that  troth 
and  kuowlege.  nay,  and  nUgion  too,  ttand  and  fall  with  iheii  ayaiemt,  it  at  beat  bat  aa 
imperiooi  way  of  bendng  tbe  queatioili  and  anowlag  W  tbapuelvoi,  aodor  tbe  pretence  of 
acal  for  tbe  caute  of  Gael,  a  dUe  U  iofallibility.  It  b  ttiy  beeomiag  that  mm'i  aeal  br 
troth  ibonld  go  at  bi  at  tbait  pmofa,  but  not  go  far  proofa  tbanielret.  He  that  attack* 
received  opinioni  with  anything  but  hir  ugnmentt,  may,  1  own,  bo  jutlly  tntpeeted  not  to 
measweL.Borwbeled  by  tbe  ion  of  tnlh ;  bolthe  tamamay  be  taid  of  him  loo,  who  to 
dtfendtlhtw.    An  mm  ii  not  awbeHerfcrbtdng  common,  Borlmth  the  woiie' for  having 
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ception,  and  tboi^ht:  dux^^ss  I  thbk,  I  have  prored,  lib.  4.  c.  lO. 
^  14.  it  is  DO  lea*  than  a  contradiction  to  suppose  matter  (wUcb  is 
evidently  in  its  own  nature  void  of  seose  and  thought)  should  be  that 

Iwt  neglected;  and  ifitwere  put  to  (he  ToW  an;  where  In  the  world,  I  doobt, w  tblng*  mi« 
muwged,  whelfaer  troth  would  bate  the  nwjorily,  at  leut  whUil  the  andvtritj  of  men.  and 
not  the  CTaiDditliDii  of  thhigi,  muit  be  iti  meaiare.  Hie  imputation  of  Keptiduii,  and 
thoie  brMd  iniinutioni  to  render  what  I  hare  writ  iDtpected,  to  frH|DeDt,  as  if  Chat  were 
IhB  great  buiiieu  of  aJI  thii  paioi  ifoD  have  been  at  aboat  ise,  hai  msde  cde  mj  tbiu  mrach, 
ujlord,  ratber  ai  my  lenHor  the  wa;  to  eitabliib  tmlh  in  ita  folJ  force  aod  beaatj,  than 
that  I  think  the  world  will  need  lo  baie  anj  tbiog  >>id  lo  it,  to  make  it  dlitinguish  between 
jDor  lordihip'i  and  my  deiign  in  writing,  whicb,  Uierefore,  I  lecurely  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader,  and  retam  to  the  irgunienl  ia  hand. 

'  "What  I  banaboTe  laid,  Ilaketobe  a  fall  antwer  to  alE  thaljnirtordihip  wonld  infhr 
from  mjidcaof  matter,  of  liberty,  of  Identity,  and  from  tbe  power  of  ibitracdog.  Yon  aak.* 
'  How  can  my  idea  of  liberty  agree  with  the  idea  tliat  bodiei  can  operate  only  by  motioii  and 
impalael'  Ans.  By  the  omnipoiency  of  God.  wbo  can  make  all  thiagi  agree,  that  larol**! 
not  a  contradicdDo.  It  it  true,  I  ujfi  That  bodies  operate  by  impnlie,  and  nolbing  dtc 
And  ID  I  ihoaghtwhen  I  writ  it,  and  cao  yet  concnre  no  other  way  of  tlieir  operation.  But 
I  am  (ince  convinced  by  the  judicioni  Mn  Newton'i  incomparable  book,  that  it  ia  too  btrfd 
apreaompdoo  to  limit  God'i  power  in  tbii  pdnt  by  my  narrow  conceptioni.  The  gravita- 
tion of  mailer  toward*  mailer,  by  «ay)  anconcnvahle  to  me,  ii  not  only  a  demonitratloM 
that  Qodcan,  if  he  pleaiet,  pat  into  bodia  powen,  and  wayi  of  operation,  aboni  whatcaa 
be  derlred  from  oar  idea  of  body,  or  can  be  explained  by  what  we  know  of  matlerj  bst  abo 
an  anqueationable,  and  eTcry  whrre  riiible,  initance,  that  bebatdone  10.  *  '  ' 
in  th!  next  edition  of  my  book,  I  will  take  care  to  bare  that  puiaee  rectifit 

'■  Ai  to  Klr-eoniciooineii.  your  lurdibip  aiki.'  '  What  li  there  Tike  w 
mattarf*  Nothing  it  all  in  matter,  as  matter.  Bat  that  God  cannot  beatawuB  auiue  psiucia 
of  matter  a  power  of  thinking,  and  with  it  Kir-conaoiouiorat,  will  aerer  be  proved  by  ■aking.' 
bowiiil  pMtiblotoapprehend  that  mare  body  ihoold  percnve  that  it  doth  pttceiveT  llie 
weikneu  of  nnr  apprehention,  T  grant  in  the  cate;  I  comeu  a>  mach  ai  yon  pleaae.lhatwe 
caniwt  coDccive  bow  a  lolid,  no,  nor  bow  an  aiuolid,  created  tuLatance  think*;  but  lUi 
rt  the  power  of  Ood,  whote  weakneai  li  atrooger 

bavetnflnt  qne 
nk,  how  eomei  it  lo  be  toimpDniblc  fbrn  — 
have,  to  enlarga  tbeir  ideal  by  abitractioD  V  Ans.Thii  leemi 
lug  within  the  natnnt  power  of  matter.  If  that  be  yoormei 
MippoK,  thai  all  matter  faai  naturally  in  it  a  facuily  of  thinking,  but  tbe  direct  contnlT. 
But  if  yon  mean  that  certain  parcel*  of  matter,  ordered  by  the  Divine  Power,  a*  aeem  it 
to  him.  may  be  made  capable  uf  receiving  from  hii  omtiipotency  the  facaity  of  thinking; 
that,  indeed,  I  »y;  and  that  being  ^nled,  the  answer  to  your  queitioo  ii  eaiy;  ibice,  1( 
omnipolenoy  can  give  thought  to  Eoy  lolid  lubstartce,  it  ii  not  hard  to  concave,  that  God 
may  give  that  fkcully  in  a  higher  ur  lower  degree,  as  it  plea>«  htm,  wbo  knows  what  diqN»- 
ution  of  tiie  inbject  ia  suited  to  auch  a  particnlar  way  or  degree  of  thinking. 

"Another  argoraeol  Id  prove,  that  God  cannot  endue  any  parcel  of  matter  with  the  facoltj 
of  thinking,  ii  taken  from  tkoie  worda  of  mine,'  where  I  shew,  by  what  connexion  of  idea* 
we  may  come  to  know,  tlut  God  ia  an  immaterial  aabalaace.  They  are  these,  ■  The  idea  of 
an  Blemal  acuil  knowing  being,  with  the  idea  of  immalerialily,  by  the  intervention  of  tb« 
idea  of  matter,  and  of  its  actnal  diviaion,  divisibility,  and  want  of  perception,'  Sac  Fron 
whence  yonr  lordthip  thus  argues:!' Here  the  want  of  perception  ia  owned  to  be  lo  saaendal 
to  matter,  that  God  ia  therefore  concluded  lo  be  immaterial.  Ana,  Percoptioo  aod  know- 
ledge in  that  one  eternal  Being,  wh«e  it  baa  its  aource,  it  is  TiiiUe  muatbeeaientially  inaa- 
parable  from  it :  therefore  the  actoal  want  of  perception  in  so  great  a  part  of  tbe  paiticnlM 
pareel*  ot  taatter,  la  a  demonitralion,  that  the  first  bdng,  from  whom  peiteptiOD  and  know- 
ledge are  inseparable,  ia  not  matter :  how  far  Ihla  makea  tbe  want  of  peifcction  an  easendU 
property  of  matter,  I  will  not  diapnte ;  it  auffice*  that  it  ahewa,  that  perception  H  not  aa 
enenSal  properly  of  matter ;  aoil  therefore  matter  cannot  br  that  eternal  original  being  to 
which  peraeption  and  knowledge  are  essential.  Matirr,  I  say.  naturally  is  wtthout  peicep- 
tfon ;  oip,  —y*  J""  lofdihip, '  want  of  perception  ia  an  eiiential  property  of  natter,  and 
God  does  not  change  tbe  eaieotlai  propertiei  of  tfatnga,  thdr  nature  remaining.*  From 
^benea  yon  infer,  that  God  caDDOt  bestow  on  any  parcel  of  matter  (the  nature  of  aawr 
imnalninft)  a  btnliy  of  thinkhig.    If  the  rale*  of  logic,  aloce  my  days,  be  wt  ehai^,  I 
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ctenul  fint-duBkn^  Being.     What  cerbunfrr  of  knowledge  can  ab;  oi 
h»9t  diit  some  perceptioDB,  mch  as,  v.  g.  pleasure  and  pain,  ahou 


lyone 

I,  ahould 

not  be  in  some  bodies  tbenueWei,  after  a  certain  manner,  modified  and 

luay  Mfelj  deny  [bit  coueqaenn.  For  in  aigameDl  that  runs  thai,  God  duel  not  j  tr^D.be 
cuiDOl^I  wu  taught,  whcD  I  fint  came  to  (he  nniTenitj,  would  nol  hold.  Fori  oereriatd 
Ood  did;  but/ '  That  i  tee  do  condidiciioD  in  it,  (hHl  he  ihould.'if  he  pleased,  gire  to 
*etat  ijiteini  of  leiueleM  roalter,  ■  faculty  of  thinking ;'  and  I  Inow  ocbodj  before  Dei 
CwtFt.thatcTer  pretended  to  diewlhtllhErewaianjcontrAdlctiniiln  it.  Salhal  at  wont, 
Mj  Dot  being  able  to  «« in  matter  anv  such  incapacity  as  makei  it  imposiibli:  for  Omaipo- 
tencj  lobeitow  on  it  •facnltj  of  thinking,  makei  me  oppoille  only  totbe  Cartniini.  For 
ai  far  &9  I  baie  Men  or  heara,  the  fathen  of  lh«  Christian  church  never  pretended  to  de- 
'momlrale,  that  matter  oai  incapable  to  receive  >  pooerof  itnwiion,  perception,  and  think- 
ing, from  the  hand  of  the  omnipotent  Creator.     Let  ua  therefore,  if  you  pleaaa,  suppose  the 


ferm  of  your  arEooieiilatiaii  right,  and  that  jonr  lordship  means,  'Oud  cannot:' and  then,  it 
jonr  argnnent  be  good,  it  proTci,  'That  Ood  could  not  giv«  to  Balaam*!  asi  a  power  to 
•peak  tohii  matter,  as  be  did,  for  IbewantofnilioDal  discourse  being  nntoraJ  to  that  ipeeiei ;' 


.  ,  lordtbin  to  call  it  in  eisenlial  property,  and  then  God  cannot  change  the 
CMential  properties  Of  things,  tbeir  nalnre  runmning:  trbereby  it  is  proved, 'TbatGod  can- 
not, with  all  bis  omnipotency,  give  to  an  ass  a  power  to  speak,  ai  BaJaam'i  did.' 

"  Yon  say^  my  lord, '  Yon  &  not  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency.  For  he  may  if  he 
please,  ehanee  a  body  tnlo  an  immaterial  inbslance,'  i.  e.  take  away  from  a  tnbsUnce  the 
■olidity  whidi  it  bad  before,  and  which  made  it  malter,  and  then  give  it  a  facalty  oflhink- 
fsig,  wfaich  it  bad  not  befurc,  and  which  makes  it  a  spirit,  the  same  substance  remaining.  For 
If  the  same  tabslance  remains  nnt,  body  is  not  changed  into  an  Homalerial  snbstaoce.  Bol 
The  icdid  substance,  and  atl  belonging  to  H,  is  annihilated,  and  en  immaterial  snbttance  ere- 
•ted,  which  u  Dot  a  change  of  one  thing  into  another,  but  the  destroying  of  ooe,  and  m&king 
■notiiei  dM  (iDiw.  In  Ihii  change,  therefore,  of  a  body  or  material  substance  into  an  imma- 
terial, let  as  ohseire  Ibeae  distinct  considerations. 

"nnt,  you  lay,  'God  may,  if  be  pleases,  lake  away  from  a  solid  substance,  solidity, 
which  is  that  which  makes  it  a  material  sulntance  or  body ;  and  may  make  it  an  immaletial 
aBhatanee.  i.  e.  a  substance  withoat  solidity.  But  this  privation  of  one  quality  gives  it  not 
aooiber;  the  bare  taking  away  a  tower  or  len  noble  quality,  does  not  give  it  an  higher  or 
Dohlei;  thai  mnit  he  the  gift  of  Ood.  Far  the  bare  privation  uf  out,  an^  a  meaner  quality, 
cannot  be  the  position  <^  a  higher  and  better :  unless  any  one  will  say,  that  Cogitation,  or 
the  poirei  of  thinking,  results  from  the  nature  of  substance  Itself;  which  if  Ft  da,  iben 
wbereier  tbue  ii  substance,  there  must  be  cogitation,  or  a  power  of  thinking.'  Hen],  then, 
npon  your  lordship's  own  principles,  is  an  immaterial  substance  wilhonl  the  faculty  of 

rt|Wifcing 

"  tn  tlK  next  place,  yon  will  not  deny,  but  God  maygivetathissubsttnee,  thus  deprived 
afaoEdily,  a  faeuKr  of  thinking ;  (or  you  sappuse  it  made  [»pable  of  tbat  by  being  made 
Immaterial;  wherefayyou  allow,  Uiat  the  same  nnmericat  substance  may  be  sometimes  wholly 
IncogitatiTe.orwilboDta  powei-of  thinking,  and  at  otbei  times  perfectly cogilatiTe,  or  endued 
with  a  power  of  tbinking. 

"Further,  you  will  not  deny,  hot  God  can  pre  it  solidity,  and  make  it  material  again. 
For  I  oondndeil  will  do!  he  denied,  tbat  Ood  can  make  it  again  what  it  was  before.  Now 
I  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lordship,  why  Ood  having  given  to  this  substance  the  faculty  of 
fliinking,  alter  aolidlty  was  taken  from  it,  cannot  restore  (oil  solidity  again,  without  taking 
away  tbe  faculty  of  thinking  f  When  you  have  resolved  this,  my  lord,  you  will  have  proved 
k  imposiihle  for  God's  omnipotence  to  give  to  a  solid  substance  a  faculty  of  thinking;  but 
fiU  then,  not  having  proved  it  impouible,  and  yet  denying  that  God  can  do  i^  is  to  den/ 
tbat  be  can  do,  what  Is  in  itself  possible;  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  visibly  la  lel 
bounds  to  God's  omnipotency,  tboogh  yoa  say  here,<  'yon  do  not  set  boandi  (a  God's 
oaBOipotency.' 

"If  I  shontd  Imitate  yoarlordihip's  way  of  writing,!  thouh]  not  oni(lo  bring  In  Gpicnma 
bere,  and  take  notice,  that  this  was  bis  way,  Dsues  twUs  p«iurt,  ri  teilitt ;  and  then  add, 
thai  I  am  certain  you  do  not  think  he  promoted  tbe  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality. 
Tor  it  is  with  such  candid  and  kind  iiumualloiu  as  these,  (bat  you  bring  in  both  nohtwi* 
Bud  Spioosa*  into  your  diseoutte  here  about  God's  being  able,  if  he  please,  to  give  (o  sonM 

Cxli  of  matter,  ordered  as  be  Ibiiikt  fit,  a  facalty  of  thinking  ;  neither  of  linse  audion 
ing,  as  appears  by  any  passage  yoD  brine  out  of  them,  said  any  thing  to  this  qurslion; 
nor  having,  as  it  acems,  any  other  bu^ness  bere,  bat  by  their  names.  skufuUy  lo  g>'e  that 
ebaneiai  to  my  book,  wiih  which  you  would  recummend  it  to  tbe  worid, 
-    "l  preleitd  i»t  to  uiqaira  what  maasare  of  aeal.ooi  fur  what,  guide*  yonrlotdihip'i  pen 

t  JB.  4.  c  3.  f  e.  k  First  Mtwn.  *  Ibid.  *  lUd-  '  IW.. 
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moved,  u  well  u'  ^t  they  thotild  be  in  an  immsteriii  subttmce,  upoa 
tbe  motioD  of  the  parts  of  body?  Body,u  far  aiwecan  ccHicene,  bang 
able  only  to  itrike  aod  affect  bodyf  ami-inotioB,  according  to  the  utmost 

Id  igch  »  wiy  of  writing,  u  joan  hu  &II  lioag  beta  with  me :  only  I  cannot  bal  anuideT. 
whil  npalation  it  would  gire  lo  tho  wrlliDgi  of  tbe  fmthen  of  the  church,  if  ihiy  ihould 
think  truth  requirEd,  or  leJigion  illawed  them  to  imitiitB,  lucli  pitlem*.  But  God  be 
tbinkid,  there  be  thoie  ■■nongil  llieiii,  who  do  not  admiro  inch  waji  of  maiugiiig  tbe 
c*(i>e  of  truth  or  relipon ;  the;  berng  icniible  thit  if  erer;  ocie,  who  belieTu.  or  cui  pre- 
tend be  b«lh  tmih  ua  hil  aide,  ii  Iberehj  kuthoriied,  without  proof,  to  iniiniule  whuevcr 
nwj  lerve  tn  prejudice  men'i  mindi  agminit  tbe  other  aide,  their  xill  he  rt  great  r>v»ge 
made  on  chant j  and  practice,  witbootanj  gain  to  truth  aud  knowledge  i  and  lhutbelibenie« 
frequently  taken  by  diipulanti  lo  do  lo,  ma;  haTe  been  tbe  cause  that  tbe  world  in  ill  a^es 
bu  recrlred  so  much  harm,  and  lO  little  adTantage,  front  cootroTeiiiei  ib  religion. 

"  Tbeie  are  tlie  Brgunenti  wUch  tout  lordihip  hu  brought  to  confute  one  anjini  in  mj 
book,  by  other  posugei  in  it)  which  therefore  bung  all  but  ar^untKln  ad  tumimm,  it  Ibcj 
did  prove  what  they  du  not.  are  of  no  oihei  uie,  than  to  gain  a  victory  over  me :  a  ibin| 
methinks  ao  much  beneath  your  lordship,  that  it  does  not  deiene  one  of  your  pagea.  Hie 
queslioii  ii,  whether  God  can,  if  he  pleaus,  beilnw  on  any  parcel  of  nailer,  ordered  ai  he 
'^inka  lit,  ft  faculty  of  perception  and  ibitikinf      "  ""  '         '     '  ~        '  -  ■-    ■ »-- 


to  he  of  daageiDui  coniequeiice  aa  to  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  niomlity.'     If  tkii  b« 

•o,  mj  hird,  I  think  one  may  well  wonder,  i '  "" '  '  '    ' 

Hiabfiali  Ibe  trntb  ilielf,  which  yon  look  oi 


y  well  wonder,  why  your  luidship  ha>  htonght  no  i 


nutaLen  in :  but  hare  ipent  so  nan;  page*  only  In  a  peraonai 

■bew,  thai  I  had  loeoiisiitenciea  in  my  hook  )  which  if  any  such  thing  had  brea  shewn, 
question  would  be  atill  aa  far  from  being  decided,  and  the  danger  of  niiaiaking  aboat  it  u 
little  prevented,  as  if  nothing  of  all  thii  bad  faeen  aaid.  If  Ihercfore  yoDr  lordship's  cbfs 
of  tbe  gieat  enda  of  religion  and  nwrality  have  made  you  Iliink  it  nrceuary  to  dear  tbia 
question,  the  world  haa  reason  lo  conclude  there  is  Utile  to  be  said  against  that  prupoaiiioir 
which  ia  lo  be  found  in  my  book,  concerning  the  pobubility,  thai  some  parcels  of  aallcT 
might  be  so  ordered  by  Onaipotence,  u  to  be  endued  with  a  fuculiy  uf  thinking,  if  God  ao 
pleased  -,  since  your  lordship's  concern  for  the  promoting  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  nso- 
ralitj,  hai  not  enabled  you  to  produce  one  argument  against  a  proposiiioo  that  you  think  of 
ao  dangerous  consequence  to  them. 

"And  here  I  crave  leave  to  observe,  that  though  in  jour  litle  page  you  prom'tse  lo  prove, 
that  my  notion  of  idea*  is  inconsistentwitbitaelf  (whichif  it  were,  ilcnold  hardly  be  pisved 
to  bcincomistentwithaiiy  Ihuigelse),  and  with  the  articles  of  Ihe  Christian  failb  i  jel  joor 
attempts  all  aiong  luve  heen  to  prove  me,  in  some  passages  of  my  iKKik,  inconsistent  with 
myaelf,  withoal  baring  shewn  any  proposition  in  my  book  inconsiiteut  with  any  article  of 
tbe  Christian  failb. 

"  I  think  your  lordship  baa  indeed  made  use  of  one  argnment  of  yenr  owoi  bat  it  ia  ancb 
an  one,  ibsit  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  apt  much  to  pronote  religion,  eipccialty  iba 
Chrblian  religion,  founded  on  revelatioD.  I  shall  set  down  your  tordship'i  words,  that  (hej 
nay  be  considered:  yon  aay,k'  Ihat  you  are  of  o|Hnion,  thai  Ihe  great  enda  of  reliponand 
morality  are  best  secored  by  Ihs  proof*  of  Ihe  immortality  of  tbe  soul,  (ram  its  nature  uul 
properties^  and  which  you  think  prove  it  immaterial.'  Yoor  lordihip  does  nut  qnealte 
whether  God  can  ^te  immortality  to  a  material  subitance;  hut  you  say  it  takes  off  very 
mach  from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it;de|>eiid  wholly  upon  God's  giving  Ibat.  wbi^ 
of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of,  &c.  So  likewise  you  say,<  'If  a  man  cannot  be  cer- 
laio,  hot  Ihat  mailer  may  think  (as  I  affirm),  then  what  becomes  of  the  aoul'sinimatetiali^ 
(and  conaequently  immortality)  from  its  operational  But  for  all  this,  say  I,  his  assariBO* 
of  faith  remains  on  its  own  basis.  Now  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense,  whether  the  Bud' 
tng  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  principlea,  whicii  he  went  opoo,  in  point  of  reason,  doth  not 
weaken  the  crediWIity  of  these  fundamental  anidet,  when  they  sre  considered  purely  aa 
nuOlersstfaitbl  For  before,  there  waa  a  naltual  credibility  ui  Ibcm  on  account  of  reason  ; 
bot  by  going  on  wrong  groundi  of  carUinty,  all  that  is  lost;  aud  instead  of  being  cerUin, 
be  i)  more  doubtful  than  ever.  And  if  the  evidence  of  faith  falls  so  much  abort  of  that  of 
Kiaon,  it  must  need*  have  leu  effect  upon  men's  miuda,  when  the  lubierviency  of  reason  ii 
takea  away  ;  as  it  must  be  when  the  grounds  of  certainly  by  reason  are  vanished.  Is  it  at 
an  prohable,  Ihat  he  who  £nds  his  reason  deceive  bim  in  such  fundamental  points,  shall  hare 
bis  faith  stand  firm  and  onmovaible  On  the  accooat  of  revelation  ?  For  in  matters  of  revela- 
tion, there  must  he  some  antecedent  pribdplea  supposed,  before  wc  can  believe  any  thing  on 
(be  acconnt  of  It.' 

"  More  to  the  aalnt  parpoie  we  have  some  pages  farther,  where,  from  k 
joat  lordship  lays,'  •  Tov  Mnnot  bat  obMne,  that  wc  have  ni 
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(ocb  otour  ideu,  being  able  to  produce  ooUung  but  motion ;  bo  that 
when  we  altuw  it  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  or  the  ides  of  a  colour, 
or  sound,  we  are  fiun  to  quit  our  reason,  go  be^Qud  our  ideas,  and 

Ibal  Hlf-cotucioqincM  dapnidi  apon  an  indiiidual  imnialnMl  inbitaDcc,  wtd  KotequenUy 
thala  milciial  lubiuoce  latj,  ■cavding  to  mj  piin<np1e>,  hue  Mltcixucioiiiiltu  in  it;  at 
lesM,  that  I  am  not  certain  of  Itac  cuiilrar;.'  Whenupon  joar  lordibip  bidi  me  coiiMter, 
wbethet  thii  don  not  a  JillJe  affect  the  ubole  article  ol  tlie  mDiTec^oii  1  What  doei  all  thii 
lend  ID.  but  to  make  the  world  believe,  lliat  1  hue  teuened  the  ciedibllit;  of  the  iUDm^ 
Ulilj  of  the  Miul,  and  Lbe  reiuirectino,  bj  iajin|,  tbat  tbuigh  it  be  won  highly  piobahle 
that  Uie  aout  i)  iiamaleiial,  yet  apon  my  prinapla  it  cannot  be  deawiutfBled ;  becaiue  it  ii 
not  impouible  to  God'i  omnipotcncy,  it  be  pleaiei,  to  betlow  apon  lotit  parceU  ut  matter, 
diipoaed  ai  be  icn  Gl,  a  facultj  oT  lliinkingl 

"Tbii,  jouiaccuaalioiiof  mjIeueniiigUiecredihilitjaf  tbeaearlicleaof  faith,  ii  iunnded 
OB  [hi*,  liial  the  aiticla  of  lbe  immonalitjof  the  wul  abaleiof  iti  cndtbiUtj,if  tcbe  allowed, 
that  iti  icniiHileTialily  (which  ii  lbe  luppoied  proof  froai  rraton  and  pbilotophj  of  hi  {■• 
mortaliij)  caaiiol  be  demonitrated  from  Datunl  leaHm :  which  argument  of  joor  lo(d)hip'« 
botlomi,  ai  1  humbly  coaceiie,  ou  thii,  that  diiiiie  iBTelatioa  abalei  of  iu  credifailit;  in  ail 
tbote  uliclei  it  proputei.  pruportioBaW;  ai  human  reaaon  faila  to  inpport  tha  tcitimoay  ot 
God.  And  all  ibat  jour  lordihip  in  tboie  pasaaget  hai  wid,  when  cumined,  will,  I  iHif 
POM,  he  found  io  impodthui  much,  Tii.  duei  God  propDiaanj  thmg  to  ntaukind  to  be  b*- 
liCTed  ?  It  ia  verjr  ht  and  cmdiblc  to  be  belieied,  if  reuun  can  deoMHUtrate  it  to  be  Inia. 
Bui  if  bomau  reaaoa  coiuei  ihon  iit  the  case,  and  cannot  make  it  out,  it*  credibility  ii  tbareby 
Iniened  i  which  >•,  io  effect  tu  i*j,  that  the  •eiacity  of  God  i*  not  a  firm  and  tatt  fsunda. 
lioD  of  hiih  10  relj  apon,  without  the  euucurrenl  tealimonj  of  reatoa,  L  e.  with  meraoC« 
be  il  ipokes,  God  b  not  to  be  believed  on  hii  own  word,  nakM  what  he  reteali  be  la  itadf 
credible,  and  might  he  brliered  without  him. 

•■  If  thii  be  a  way  to  promote  religiai>,  lbe  Cbriitian  religion,  la  all  ill  artklea,  1  am  Mt 
torry  tbal  ii  it  nut  a  way  lo  be  fouod  In  any  of  my  wrilinga  ;  foi  I  imagine  any  thing  liha 
tbit  would  (and  I  ihiiuld  thiuk  deterre  to)  haTO  other  tillet  than  bate  tcepticiwn  beatowcd 
upon  it,  and  would  hale  railed  no  imall  oulcry  igaioil  any  one,  who  !•  not  to  be  loppOMd 
to  be  in  the  right  in  all  that  be  iiyi,  and  au  may  lecnrelj  tay  what  be  plaaiei.  Suoh  aa  I* 
iba  prophaniiM  vutgvi,  who  lake  too  much  upou  ui>  if  we  ibould  eiamme,  hac*  nolhing  to 
So  but  tu  lieaikeii  aud  believe,  though  what  he  uid  abould  lubrert  the  lary  (ouDdaliou  of 
tbe  Chriitian  Eailh. 

"  What  1  hare  abOTa  ohaened,  ii  w  Tiiibly  conlained  in  your  lordihip'a  argument,  tbal 
when  1  met  wiib  it  in  yoor  aniwir  to  my  first  leUar,  il  teemed  •«  ■li'm'Se  for  a  man  of  yaor 
Iprdihip'i  cbuacler,  and  hi  a  diifote  in  defenca  of  tbe  duclrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  1  coald 
bardly  persuade  myself,  hut  it  wai  a  slip  of  yoor  pen :  but  when  [  fonnd  it  io  your  KCond 
leUer*  made  use  of  again,  and  teiiouily  enlarged  aa  an  ar^menl  of  weight  tu  be  ioMiled 
npun,  I  wai  convinced  thai  it  was  a  prindple  that  you  beaj-bly  embraced,  bow  little  ((toBr> 
awe  iDe*eT  il  wu  lo  ihe  articlei  of  lbe  Christiau  lellgion,  and  particularly  tboM  which  jim 
undertook  to  defend. 

■■I  desire  my  reader  tq  peroie  the  patiagea  at  they  itand  in  your  lelteri  lbeiluel*n,  ttd 
•M  whether  wbat  y«u  laj  in  Ihem  doo  aol  amonut  to  tbit,  that  a  rCTclatioa  from  God  la 
moreoc  leu  credible,  accuidlngas  it  hat  a  stronger  or  weaker  ooDGnnalion  from  human  re»- 

"i.  Your  lordahipiays,^' You  do  not  question  whether  God  can  give  imnKHtatily  l»  a 
material  labstance ;  but  you  say  it  takri  off  very  much  from  Uw  evidence  of  immortality, 
U  it  depend]  wholly  upon  God's  giving  that  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of.' 

"  To  which  I  reply,  any  une't  not  being  ahle  to  detnonitrale  the  toul  to  be  immaterial 
lakes  off  nut  very  ninch.  nor  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of  its  ionoortality,  if  God  haa  !•• 
Tealed^lhatitihalt  beimmorlal;  became  the  teracjty  of  God  it  a demonsltatiOB  of  the  truth 
of  what  be  has  revealed,  and  the  want  of  another  demonstration  of  a  propoailiv*,  that  ia 
deainnitiitiraly  true,  lako  nut  off  from  the  evidence  of  il.  For  where  there  ii  a  dear  de- 
mans  Ira  lion,  tli  ere  1)  u  much  evidence  as  any  truth  can  have,  that  is  not  idf-eridrnu  Cod 
hat  revealed,  that  llie  aouli  of  nica  should  live  fur  ever.  '  But,'  lajs  jonr  lordship, '  from 
thii  aridence,  il  lakes  off  very  much,  if  il  depends  wholly  apon  God's  giving  that,  wbicl) 
of  its  own  oaluic  it  is  not  capable  at,'  i.  e.  the  levelBtioa  and  testimoay  of  God  loaea  much 
of  its  evidence.  If  thii  dependi  wholly  npun  ilie  good  pleanus  of  God,  and  cannot  ha  d«- 
moMttiiivcly  made  oot  by  natural  reason,  that  ibe  too]  it  immaierial,  and  comeqaenllj 
la  it*  own  nature  Immortal.  For  that  it  all  that  here  it  or  can  be  meant  by  llwsa 
words,  'which  of  its  owm  nature  it  it  not  capable  of,'  lo  make  Ibein  to  the  purpoae.  for 
the  whole  of  your  lordihip's  diaconrae  here,  it  to  prove,  that  Ihe  wul  cannot  ba  malirikl, 
bccanae  thea  the  etidonoe  ot  iti  being  bnooital  vronld  be  vary  nncb  lesaeaad.  WUcb  it 
■  Sccowl  answer.  *  First  tuwei. 
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attribute  it  wholly  to  the  good  pleasure  of  our  Maker.  For  since  we 
must  allow  he  has  annexed  effects  to  motion,  which  we  can  no  waj  con- 
ceive motion  able  to  produce,  what  reason  have  we  to  conclude,  that  he 

to  •■;,  that  il  ia  not  ■•  credibte  upon  diiine  leTclition,  thai  ■  niHlrnil  aubiUnce  ibonld  bo 
liuniortBl,  *s  an  imniBleriil ;  or,  which  i>  all  onr,  (bat  God  ii  not  eqaally  to  be  belicicil, 

immaterial  iball  be  lo,  becauie  llie  immortalily  of  ■  material  lubitance  cannot  be  demon' 
■Ira ted  from  natuni  reaton. 

"  Let  ui  try  ihu  lole  of  joot  lordthip'i  a  little  Oiither:  God  balh  re*ea]ed,  tBat  tile 
bodiei  men  sbill  bare  after  the  rejurrcclion.  ai  well  at  their  souls,  jfaall  live  to  elernitjr 
Does  joor  lardihlp  believe  the  eternal  life  o[  the  one  at  iheie,  more  ttian  of  the  oihei,  be- 
caase  jou  ihink  you  can  pioie  it  of  one  of  ihem  by  natural  reason,  and  oF  the  other  sol,' 
Or  can  any  one,  vbaBdioitiof  diiine  revelation  in  the  caar,  doubt  of  one  of  them  more  than 
the  other  1  Or  think  lliii  proposition  leii  credible,  that  the  bodiei  of  men,  after  the  reiarrec- 
lion,  ihall  live  for  ever  ?  than  this,  that  the  louli  of  men  shall. after  the  rcinrreclioD,  lire  tor 
ever?  Far  that  he  must  do,  if  he  thinks  eitherof  them  iileis  credible  than  the  other.  Ifthii 
be  10,  reason  is  to  be  couiulied,  tiow  &r  God  is  to  be  briieved,  and  the  credit  of  divine  tea. 
tiiuonj  must  receive  its  force  from  the  evidence  of  reason  ;  which  is  evldeollj  to  lake  aw*^ 
tbe  credibility  of  diiine  revelation,  lo  all  aopeinatunl  inilhs, wherein  the  evidence  of  reaiaon 
fails.  And  boir  much  suah  a  ptiDciple  u  this  tends  lo  Ihe  auppotl  of  the  doctrine  of  tli» 
Trinlt;r)0"'>sp"*"*>>i"E  tl>e(^'"<ian  ieli|ion,  I  shall  leave  il  lo  yoDfkiidafaip  Ivconiidei. 

"I  am  not  so  well  read  in  Hobbesor  Spinoaa,  aa  lo  be  able  lo  say,  what  wrr«  their  opi- 
nlona  in  this  matter.  But  poiniblT  there  be  those,  wbo  viH  think  yoor  lordsbip'i  entbonty 
of  more  Die  lotheni  in  the  case,  Ihaa  those  JusiIt  decried  names:  and  be  glad  to  find  Tone 
lordship  a  patron  of  the  onclei  of  reaion,  so  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  oraclea  of  divine 
revelation.  This  at  least,  I  think,  may  be  subjoined  lo  Ihe  words  it  the  bottom  of  tlte  next 
page,'  That  those  who  have  gaat  abuut  to  lesarn  the  credibility  of  the  articles  of  faith,  which 
evidently  Ibey  do.  who  say  they  ate  less  credible,  became  they  eaniMl  be  made  out  deraoD- 
atratively  by  natural  reason,  have  not  been  thousht  to  secure  several  of  the  aiticlcaaf  Ibe 
Christian  faith,  especially  those  o(  the  trinity,  iDcarnation.  and  resurrection  of  Ifac  body, 
which  are  those  upon  the  account  of  which  I  am  brought  by  your  lordship  ialo  this  diapate. 

"  I  shall  not  trouble  tbe  reader  with  your  lordship's  endeavonrs,  in  the  following  woida. 
lo  prove,  'Thai  if  the  lool  be  not  an  inmateiial  aubstaoce  it  can  be  DOihing  but  liTe;'  your 
very  fint  words  visibly  coofuting  all  Ibat  you  allege  lo  thai  purpose.  They  are,* 'If  the 
aoul  be  a  material  lubalance,  ills  really  nolliing  but  life;'  which  i)  to  say,  thai  if  the  auut  be 
icallj  ■  substance,  it  is  not  really  a  substance,  but  really  nolbing  else  hot  an  effeclioa  of  a 
aubstiDCe;  for  the  life,  whether  of  a  material  or  inimilerial  sobiiaoce,  ia  DOl  the  subatancs 
itieir,  bul  an  affection  of  it. 

"3.  You  say,'' 'Although  we  think  the  separate  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  is  luffidenlly 

— I.J  ;_.u :_ _ -difficulty  in  onderttandingH.rf  the  soni  be 

muiI  be  dissolved  when  life  ia  end«d.     Foi 

B  made  op,  as  others  are,  of  the  cohesion  of 

rr  they  be.     And  what  is  It  whicli 

il  ii  no  easy  matter  ' —     - 


revealed  in  the  scripture ;  yel  il  crealea 

a  great  d 

nothing  but  life,  or  a  material  substance. 

if  the  iDul   he  a   materiil  sub.lance,  it  K 

ustbe  m 

solid  and  lepaiaie  parts,  how  minute  an 

iovisib 

ahould   keep  Ihem  logeiher,  wh(n  life  is 

gonol     S 

coDDl,  how  the  aool  should  be  capable  of 

immort. 

and  then  we  know  the  solution  and  lexl 
ffKnt  nature.' 

"  Let  it  be  IS  bird  a  matter  as  it  will 

leot  bod 

togi.ean 

11  reach  Ihe  lout,  being  of  a  dif- 

.  what  il  is  that  ahould  keep  (he 
puts  of  a  material  soul  together,  after  il  ii  aepaialed  from  Ihe  body  ;  yet  it  will  be  aiviya 
na  eaay  to  give  an  account  of  it,  aa  to  give  an  account  what  it  i*  that  shall  keep  together  a 
material  and  immalerlat  inbalance.  And  yel  the  difficulty  that  there  is  to  ^ve  an  iccoont 
otlhat,  I  hope  does  not,  with  your  lordship,  weaken  the  ciedibllily  of  Ihe  inseparable  anion 
of  loul  and  body  to  etaraity  :  and  I  persuade  myself,  that  the  men  of  sense,  to  whom  yout 
lordship  appeals  in  the  case,  do  not  Gad  their  belief  of  this  fundameatil  poini  much  weak- 
eoad  by  that  difficulty.  1  thought  heielofore  (and  by  yoni  lordihip's  pemuaion,  woakl 
think  to  still),  thai  the  anion  of  tbe  parts  of  mailer,  one  with  another,  is  aa  mnch  in  tiM 
handaof  God,  as  tbe  union  of  a  material  and  immaterial  substance;  and  that  it  doea  not 
take  off  very  much,  or  at  all,  from  tbe  evidence  of  immorlalily,  which  depends  on  Ibat 

Ibough  lis  depending  wholly  u    " 

creates  great  difficulty  id  Ihe  unaeisrsnaing,  and  our  reaaon  cannot  diseovet  in  tne  nai 
ihinn  how  it  is,  be  that  which,  your  brriship  to  positively  says,  tesaeoi  the  cndibi 
the  fandimental  articles  of  the  reiuneclion  and  ImoiortBlity. 

"  Bnt,  my  lord,  to  remove  this  objection  a  little,  and  to  afaew  of  how  smttl  force  it  ii 
■  First  aiijwer.  b  Jbid.  •  Ibid. 
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coold  Dotwdertbein  u  well  to  be  produced  in  a  subject  we  caonot  con- 
ceive capable  of  diem,  as  well  as  in  a  subject  we  cannot  conceive  the  mo- 
tion of  matter  can  anj  way  operate  apoD  i  I  say  oot  this,  that  I  would  any 

with  joondf ;  gin  nw  lean)  to  preanow,  Ihal  jiii  lordiblp  ii  firmi;  bcliere*  the  immar- 
talitj  of  the  bodj  titer  the  muRcctioii,  ■■  any  other  uticle  of  faith  :  if  m,  then  il  beinc 
nocujoMtter  lo  gin  an  aeconiit.wfaatitii  tfaatihall  keep  togetbet  tlie  parti  of  ■  mterid 
■ml,  to  one  that  belient  iL  »  nwlerial.  can  no  more  weaken  the  ciediUlttj  of  it*  innor- 
talitj,  than  the  like  diffieullj  weakcua  the  credibililj  of  the  imowrtalil;  of  Ibe  bodj.  lot 
vhen  yoor  lordihip  iball  find  il  an  eaij  mallei  to  give  an  accoaal  what  it  i>>  beaidei  the 
good  pleaiureof  God,  vhicb  ihall  keep  logcthet  the  partiof  our  materia]  bodiei  toetemilj, 
etcveniODl  atid  bod;;  I  donbt  Dot  bol  aajoneiwho  ihalt  liiiak  the  ii»i  material. will  alu 
find  it  a*  euj  ta  gi>e  an  accMuit  what  it  ii  lliat  ihall  keep  (beie  part*  of  vutu  alio  logc- 
Ibcr  lo  elarnilj. 

"  Were  it  i»t  that  wannth  of  csBtiofan;  ia  apt  to  make  own  ao  far  forget,  aa  to  tale  np 
tboae  prindplei  lhem>cl*ei  (when  they  hiJI  lerre  Ibeii  (am)  whicit  ibej  haie  highly  con- 
deiDBMl  in  otben,  I  ibould  woadet  to  Gad  yoor  lordihip  to  argne,  that  hecaiue  it  ii  a  diffi- 
C1J9  to  nodcDUnd  what  ibaU  keep  together  the  minute  paiti  of  a  malerial  aaal,  (rhea  life 
hgODc;  ud  became  it  it  not  an  eaij  niatler  to  pre  an  accoant  tiow  lbs  »al  ihaJI  ba 
ca^hta  of  iDunorlalil;,  uileu  it  b«  an  inniilerial  wbitaDce :  therefore  il  la  not  ao  crediUa 
aa  if  it  were  eaaj  to  gira  aa  aecoont  b;  natural  reaaou,  how  it  coujd  be.  For  lo  Ihia  II  i*, 
that  all  Ihia  joor  diaeontae  lenda,  aa  ia  eiident  bj  what  ii  already  act  down ;  and  will  be 
DOrefall^  made  oal  by  abat  your  lordihip  laya  in  other  piacea,  though  here  oeedi  no  aach 
jHoofi,  amce  it  would  all  be  notbing  againat  me  in  any  other  aenae. 

"  1  thought  your  lordihip  bad  in  other  placei  aiaertrd,  and  inuited  on  Ibii  tratk,  thai  nw 
part  of  dinnB  terelaliiKi  wa*  the  leu  lo  be  belisKd  becaiue  the  thing  ittelf  eiealed  great 
drfficnllj  in  the  undentandiag,  and  Ibe  naniKr  of  il  waa  bard  l»  be  eipluned  ;  and  il  wai 
nocaiy  matter  to  gine  an  accoant  bow  it  wa*.  Tbia.at  1  uke  it,  your  lard ihrp  condemned 
iaotbm,  aiarary  unrenaooaUe  ptiaciple,  andiachai  nooldtabiert  all  Iba  articiea  o[  Iba 
Cbiiatian  religion,  that  were  meto  matleit  of  faitb,  ai  I  Ihirtk  it  will:  and  il  it  poaaible,  that 
yon  ibosld  make  lue  of  it  heae  yunraelf,  againil  the  article  of  life  and  immortalily,  that 
Chdit  balh  brought  to  light  ihroogh  the  go^iel,  and  neither  wai,  nor  could  be,  made  out  bj 
ttalnral  reaaon  wilboat  reielalionP  Bui  you  will  laj,  yon  ipeak  only  of  Ibe  tool ;  and  TOW 
vordi  aiCi  'That  it  U  no  eaay  matter  to  gire  an  account  how  ibe  aool  iboold  be  apabieof 
Imarartality,  nnlesa  it  be  an  immaleilal  lubtlance.'  I  grant  it ;  bul  oafe  leara  to  lay,  that 
there  ia  not  any  ooe  of  tboae  dinculliei,  Ihat  are,  or  can  be,  raiaed  aboni  Ibe  manner  hon 
n  material  sonl  can  be  immortal,  which  do  nol  a>  well  reach  tbe  imnortalil;  of  the  body. 

"  BDt,if  it  were  nol  ao,  1  am  tun  Ihia  principle  of  youi  lordihip'a  would  reach  other 
■ilidci  of  faith,  wberein  oniDalnnlreaion  finds  it  not  to  eaiy  to  give  an  account  howtlioaa 
mjiteiiei  are  i  and  which  therefore,  ■ccaidinglO'yaaipciociplea,niuitbe  leu  credible  Ihan 
othef  artidei,  that  cieale  teat  difflcolliea  to  lite  nndeiilanding.  For  year  lordaUp  taya,' 
'  That  yon  appeal  to  any  nan  of  lenae.  wbcthet  to  a  man  who  tbought  by  hit  prhmplei,  he 
MuU  &am  aatDral  gioandt  deoioiutmte  the  immoitaliiy  of  tbe  toul,  tbe  finding  the  oocer- 
laiaty  of  thoie  piiaciplea  he  went  npon  in  pwnl  of  reatoa/  i.  e.  Ihe  fiikding  he  could  not 
certainly  prone  it  by  nataral  reaton.  doth  not  weaken  the  credibility  of  Ihat  fundamental 
•itida,  whan  it  ii  conaidered  purely  aa  a  matler  of  faith.  Which  in  effect,  I  humbly  con- 
CeiTC.  anrannta  to  Ihia,  that  ■  prnpoiitian  divinely  revealed,  that  caiuiot  be  proved  by  na- 
tnral  reajoo,  ia  lett  credible  than  one  that  can :  which  aetma  lo  me  to  cooM  very  little  thort 
of  thia,  with  due  reverence  be  it  ipokeu,  Ihat  Ood  ii  liii  to  be  believed  when  ba  a£imt  a 
pmpoaitioti  that  cannot  be  piovad  by  aalural  reason,  than  wben  be  proputat  what  an  ho 
proved  by  it.  Tbediiecl  Gantran'  to  wbidi  ia  my  opiaton,  though  youcndeavont  tonlAa 
It  good  by  theie  fallowing  woidi,^  '  If  tbe  evidence  of  failh  falb  too  much  ibort  of  Ihat  of 
reaton,  itmntt  needt  have  leu  effect  upon  men']  mindi.when  tbe  lubterviency  of  reMon  ia 
taken  away;  aiitmuaabe  when  the  gmnada  i^cenaJnty  by  reaton  an  vanitbed.  It  il  at 
all  probable,  Iliat  he  who  findi  hu  reauB  deceive  him  in  loeh  foodaiaeDlal  pointi,  ihoald 
have  hta  bith  ttand  Enn  and  nnmovcahle  on  Ihe  account  of  revelation !'  Than  which  I 
think  there  ate  hardly  plainer  words  to  be  found  out  to  declare,  that  Ibe  eredilntity  at 
Cod't  leitimony  depcndt  on  the  oitnial  evidence  or  probability  of  tbe  thinn  we  receive' 
Bum  revelation ;  and  riiei  and  falli  with  it :  and  (bat  the  tmlht  of  God,  oi  the  irticlei  at 
meie.  faith,  tote  to  mash  of  their  credihilily,  aa  they  want  pcoof  from  rcawni  which,  if 
true,  revelation  may  come  la  have  o«  credibility  at  all.  For  if,  in  ibia  preieni  caie,  tb« 
credibility  of  Ihia  ptt^otilion,  •  the  touLa  of  men  tball  live  for  ever,'  nveah^d  in  Ihe  Scrips 
tars,  be  ^m— '  by  eonfenlng  it  cannot  be  domonttrativaly  proved  from  reaton  ;  Ihongh  II 
ba  Mtarted  to  be  mutt  highly  probable ;  mnat  not,  by  tlje  tome  rale,  itt  oedilollty  dwindle. 
■  Second  aniwer.  «  Ibid. 
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wsylesaen  tbebdiefoflbeaoul'sauBaleriilif?;  I  wt  not  bete  spetk- 
,  ing  of  prtfbabili^,  but  knowledge ;  and  I  think  not  ooly,  tb«t  it  be- 
come! the  modestj  of  philosophy  not  to  pronounce  niagistnriail;,  wheie 

■my  to  noUiine,  if  lutnnl  riuon  ihould  Dot  be  Me  to  mike  it  oot  to  be  *o  much  mt  pn»- 
baUa;  or  iboiiH  placa  tbs  probibllitj  from  nitDnl  priDcipIn  on  tba  ortMrddal  ForlT 
Mere  «art  of  dsaolumtioB  leaMiu  ibe  ctMlibllii;  of  in;  propoMm  dliriiielj  rereaM, 
MoitBOt  HantafpRib&bililyiOieontnf;  pmhabilitj  lion  nitnral  T«uoa,  quite  take  a«aj 
in  cradibllitj !  Here  at  latl  It  nut!  end.  if  In  mj  one  cue  the  nracitj  of  God,  and  Iba 
cndibilitj  oflbe  trithiwe  tccelTC  from  him  bj  reieMion,  be  tab|ec4ed  to  the  verdicliet 
hUDia  icaion,  and  be  aJlomd  to  reeeivr  any  iieceiiion  or  dimioution  ttma  otber  proa6,  (« 
■Tint  of  utber  praobof  in  certainty  or  prababiltly. 

"Iftbiibayoorlorddiip'mT  to  pHMnote  Tcligtoo,  ot  deAnd  id  titkte*,  I  kMw  twi 
what  argsBtM  the  ijieaM*!  eneaiie*  of  it  aoald  uie  more  effectotl  for  tbe  nbrctAia  tit 
thote  you  hive  atidertaken  to  defend  ;  thli  bring  to  rrsolrc  all  leielalian  perfcOlj  wd 
IMiidy  Into  ii«nn}  nawa,  mboaod  itt  credibilliy  by  Ibai,  aad  lento  no  roon  fbifuib  in 
odMr  <bill|i,  than  wbal  can  be  accounted  for  by  Baloral  irttau  irllbont  TCTelatloB. 

"  Your  lord^p*  iiuiau  nracb  npon  it,  at  ff  I  had  contradicted  wbal  I  had  laid  in  m* 
Eaay,'  by  •!}!□£,  '  That  apoa  mj  prlnciplei  <1  cannot  be  demonftratinly  proml,  that  il 
it  an  imaiateriil  Hibttmefl  in  di  that  think),  bowenr  piobable  il  be.'  He  that  wilt  b«  M 
the  paiu  to  i«ad  that  cbapteiofmiin.and  connderit,  ttMlfiad,  thatmybailneudier*  wan 
Id  (haw,  thai  it  hh  no  haidei  to  cunoelTe  an  innnateriil  tliaii  ■  material  inbatance ;  and 
Unt  from  the  ideai  of  thongbt,  and  a  power  of  mating  al  milter,  which  we  eipeiienced  ht 
onnelvei  (idm  originally  not  bdonnng  to  matler  u  matter),  tbere  wii  no  more  dlScahjr 
to  conclude  tiiere  oai  m  ianwteiiir  lubstance  in  ui,  than  that  ire  bad  matcriiJ  parli. 
thttt  ideal  of  thinking,  and  poKcrofmoTing  of  matter,  I,  inanotbet  place,  ibeired,  did, 
demomtntiMlj  lead  oi  to  the  cenatn  ftoowledge  of  tbe  eijilence  M  tn  Immaterial  lUA- 
hg  being,  in  whom  we  bare  Ibe  idea  of  spirit  In  tbe  >lriet«M  )enie  ;  hi  whiA  aeiue  I  a)M 
applied  it  to  the  tnul,  in  that  CSd  ctaap.of  my  Eiuy ;  the  earily  conccirable  poniWKM, 
nay,  great  ptobatHlllj,  that  tbe  thinking  lubilanco  ie  oi  ia  tmmalerlal,  ^Ag  me  raft- 
tient  gmoDd  fbr  it.  In  which  lense  I  thall  think  I  may  nMy  attributa  it  to  tbe  (hiokbig 
lnUtnnc«  In  u,  till  yonr  lordship  aliall  hare  better  prored  from  my  worda.  that  it  b  ta^ 
poulble  it  Aonld  be  Immaterial.  For  I  only  lay,  that  il  It  potsibie,  i,  e.  inrolTes  no  con- 
tiadictlon,  that  Ood,  the  ondpotent  innalerial  Spirit,  ahoold,  if  he  pleaw*.  gi*e  to  loiDe 
patcela  of  matter,  diipoted  a*  hetbinka  fit,  a  power  of  thinking  and  mirrlog?  which  parceb 
tt  natRT  to  etidDed  with  a  power  of  thinking  and  motion,  might  properly  be  called  iphHh 
In  OQDlndittiBCtiOn  to  BntUoking  matter,  in  all  whkb,  I  prctome,  tbere  it  ne  mannef  of 
coalndlcdon. 

"  I  jutdtled  my  ue  of  the  word  tpirit,  in  that  tenae,  ftom  the  aotborilles  of  Cicero  and 
VirgiJ,  applying;  the  Ltlio  oord  ipJHtni,  from  wbence  jpirit  i>  derind  to  tbe  soal  aa  a 
thinking  ttilDg,  without  excluding  mateiiillly  out  of  it.  To  which  your  lonfinTp  lepHea,* 
'  Hal  Cicero,  in  hia  Tmculan  Qoetllont,  iDppoto  Itie  toul  not  to  be  a  finer  >ort  of  bodj, 
bat  of  a  diliteeni  nature  firooi  tbe  body—lhat  he  calit  the  body,  Ibe  priton  of  the  tool—and 
■lyt.  That  a  wiie  man')  bothieii  is  to  draw  off  hi)  (odI  from  hii  bodv."  And  then  yoM 
brdabip  coDclDdca,  as  it  uiuil,  with  a  queition, '  It  it  potiible  bow  to  ttdnk  to  great  a  man 
ktoked  on  tbe  tool  but  ai  a  modification  at  the  body,  which  mnit  be  at  an  end  with  lifer 
Anawct,  No ;  il  it  impouible  that  a  man  of  to  good  aenae  at  Tolly,  when  he  am  tbe  wivd 
Bstptu,  or  body,  for  Ibe  grow  and  vhdUe  paiti  of  a  man,  which  he  acknowledgea  (o  be 
murlal,  ihonld  look  on  tba  aonl  id  be  a  modificatinn  of  that  body  ;  in  a  drtcoerae  whavin 
k  wai  endeafooring  to  pertiade  anolber,  (hat  it  irai  fmmortil.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  tnily  gieil  men,  tnch  u  he  wai,  are  not  wont  to  maaifettly  to  contndict  tbenudtei. 
Ha  had  thiwefcTe  no  tbongbt  concerning  Ibe  modlHcallon  of  the  body  of  a  min  in  the  caMt 
He  waa  not  tich  a  (rUer  at  to  eumtne,  whelber  tba  modificMioa  of  the  bod;  of  ■  man  «at 
immortal,  wbco  that  body  Ittelf  wai  mortal.  And  therefore  that  which  he  rcporli  at  Dion- 
iicbot't  opitdon,  he  dhmltui  in  tbe  beginning  withont  in/  more  ado,  c.  J  l.  Bat  Ciceio'i 
*m  a  dinct,  plain,  and  teniible  Inquiry,  ^liM.  Wbit  the  loni  irat ;  to  tee  whether  from 
lliaaaa  he  ooofd  dltcorec  itt  immortiKty.  But  in  ill  ihM  ditconte  in  hU  Rttt  book  of  Tttt- 
cnlin  QDeMfOni,  where  be  layi  ont  ao  mncb  of  hit  tetding  and  naion,  there  ii  not  on 
afllaUe  ibewiog  tbe  leut  thooghl  that  the  toot  wit  an  immaterial  tobatance,  bnt  many  thlao 
direcdj  to  Ibe  oontrarj ,  "^ 

Indeod  (I.)  he  ihnta  oat  Ibe  body,  Iden  in  the  tenae  he  naei' eorpni  all  along,  for  tbe  len- 
dUeorgaidMl  partaoramiu;  and  it  potlDn  Ihit  ia  not  tbe  aoul :  and  body  b  this  lenie, 
taken  for  Ibe  hooian  body,  be  eallt  the  priton  of  tbe  aoul :  and  nyt  a  wlie  man,  inranein| 
ta  S«cra«M  *imI  Ow,  It  glad  of  a  Ite  opportanlly  to  get  onl  of  it.     Bat  he  no  «li«ra  aaji 

"  Tint  anawei.        "  B.  8.  c  S3,        «  rnal  amwer.        ■<  C.  19.  is.  30,  SI,  &c. 
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«•  mat  Aat  ehdencs  Ihu  c«i  pradace  kntmtedge;  bat  abo,  dnt  it 
■  flf  no  to  US,  to  diicern  how  for  our  knowledge  does  reach ;  for  ihe 
Aate  we  mra  at  preMOt  in,  not  being  tlurt  of  viiion,  we  must,  in  many 
Mf  iMli  tfcin^  €t  uiUar  i  ha  aaU*  Bot  mmkur  !■  genrnJ  tbr  priMi  of  tbe  Hml,  aot  Uft* 
>  wad  of  being  iepu«te  fiiMi  iL 

"LHsonKlDikB,  that  the  nol  u  nut,  like  atfaw  Ihingt  ben  b<h>w,  made  op  of  •  c<xb« 
pawtif  of  tbe  eleaHoM,  a.  fT. 

"  He  aidirfet  Ihi  t«a  grow  riammli,  earth  and  watw.  float  bring  tbe  loal,  c.  M. 

"SofMbebdaara&dpoaitiTe:  but bmnd tliii, he b oDceiUun ;  beyond thb, he coold not 
fit.  FofbrKaae  plteali  beipeaki  danUhllj.wbctber  (bofoal  bov>tmrortn,Atitmaiit 
MJaa*,  i^hwv  m»ii.  e.  S5.  And  (beierBre  be  agicat  with  PaoBAiai,  tliu  if  it  be  it  all 
4ii«aaHnr,  kii,  i^hc  calUil,  inJIinMialaaidiiu,  iDBamed  mir;  anKorllu  he  giveiKiieral 
■Haen^clS,  18>  And  tboo^  be  UtDit  it  to  b«of  ■  pecnliai  nalufe  of  ilj  oirn.yBt  be  i« 
.  Mfat  from  lhinkia'gitiinniateriiJ,ltMt  he  u;i,  c  19.  that  tbe  admiltiagittDbeof  n  lerial 
acipiMai  nwre.  will  aot  be  boauulenl  «ilb  anj  thing  he  bad  lald. 
'  '•  Thai  which  he  wfi  nott  to  inoEna  to,  ii,  that  tbe  sool  wn  not  at  ail  eleawatorj,  bat 
<nw  af  tba  bmb*  wbalaaee  witb  the  beaicni  i  which  AriMotIc,  to  diMtagoiih  from  the  low 
claDenta,aiM(tbecbMt(«ablehodiei  henbelow,wbiehheaa|>po*ediiiade  opof  thei>>catlad 
fiiali  WNiuia<  llial  tbit  wai  Tallj'a  opiiuoo,  ii  pida,  fiom  tbaie  worda :  Brga  airiaiii 
{fai,Mtg»Ji—,6Mam)nl,ulEurifUetmiidttilii!tn,I>im:  it  fmiJtm,  n  Dtwi  aid  matmt 
«■!  jfaii  at,  idtM  at  aajawl  iomhiit.  Nam  ut  iila  nattira  edeKi)  ft  Itrri  eacat  t  Immm  ; 
ab  alrwafa*  hanna  nniai  *— ai  anaHU  at  apin,  A'a  airiwi  mt  fainta  ftwdam  lutnni 
a*  ArtMMt  iaduM*  t  frtmum  htt  «  dwMai  M  «t  aabaaraiii.  Hanc  noa  mtdUiOB 
MMti,  ku  ipA  wrM(  ja  anaatlfltttiit  A«e  tiyraw'imij,  a.  S9.  And  then  ht  goei  on,  c  t7,  to 
npaat  IhoM,  hi*  own,  ward*.  wUcfa  joar  lotdihip  hat  qooited  ool  of  him,  wbeicin  he  had 
•fined,  la  hi- - — "-  "-  " — '^'    -  "■ .---■-—   .  j-_.  ,„_ -^ .l  __._ 


a  Ha  CeiadatfaM,  the  nal  ocil  H  hara  ill  original  from  the  earth,  or 
>lnid,fiiaai 


anj  thing  eartblj ;  hat  hod  nid,  finnJartiiil  ^ 
L  .    _..  ^. _  .  ^_._ ■(•  he  telle  I- 


of  which  the  godi  and  aoal* 

lil  eoaclnde*  tl  eternal,  i 

rmnwhli 


It  he  call*  it  dtetaioa  c«l«Ma,  aod  ODaclnd**  it  eternal,  it  beina,ea  he  apnks,  ifjai 
*  it  i*  dew,  that  ia  all  hi*  iDquiij  abam  Ihe  inbtta 
a(  Iha  nol,  hit  AooghH  weal  oat  bejoMi  the  fear  ekmeata,  w  AjiMoUe'i 


leak  fw  it.    la  all  which,  there  iaao«hiBg  of  ianaalaitaiitj,  but  qsita  tb 

"  Ha  WW  willi^  to  beliete  (ai  good  and  wiaa  wan  ban  alwa;*  been),  that  the  aoal  wnt 
IwBNrtal  i  bat  (m  that  it  ia  plaia  he  uenr  Iboogbt  of  iu  inBBIenalit;,  hot  aa  tbe  eailein 
people  do,  who  believe  the  nal  Id  be  imBortal,  bol  haie  naTertbel«H  no  thought,  no  con- 
Mptien,  of  ill  ioiHaleiialilj.  It  i>  renwkable  what  a  *er j  conaidriabla  and  jadiiaotu  author 
tayaa  ■■  Iht  tm^  'No  opiataa,'  aliji  he,  '  baa  been  lo  uDinraall;  recnaed,  aa  that  or  tin 
faaawtaliQ  af  Ihc  toai ;  bat  ilt  iamatettWil;  la  a  troth,  the  knoiriedge  wbtreof  hai  ttot 
epwad  to  far.  And  indeed  it  ■•  aimmelf  difionlt  to  let  into  the  mind  of  a  Siamite,  the 
Idaa  of  a  para  apMt.  Tbi*  the  ■iMioBariea,  who  haie  bem  loageal  among  theai,  eie  poai- 
l)«*n.  Aillh*  FMnaof  thoEaMdolnil7belie*«,lhu(bereTemailM>o«elhingof  a  man 
after  hia  death,  Kbich  itibuita  independentlj  and  aepanlelj.fram  hi*  bodj.  But  Ibej  giro 
■iiiaaiiMi  and  IgBca  loihni  which  icnaina,  and  attiifaatBiD  it  all  the  wme  memben.  all  Ihe 
•awe  aabalMcaH  both  aafid  and  liquid,  whiob  oat  faadiw  an  oompoaed  of.  Tbe;  only  aop- 
paia  (bat  Iha  loid*  aw  oC  •  natter  tubtile  enoagh  to  etoape  bring  teen  or  bandied.'  Sach 
were  Iha  ahadealod  Iha  MWeeef  the  Gieefci  and  tbeKowane.  And  it  ia  bj  Ibeie  figam 
•f  the  lOuU,  aatwanbla  to  thoae  of  tbe  bodiea,  thai  Virgi)  aoppaaed  .£aaaa  knew  Paiinuratt 
IHdo.  aud  Aochita*,  in  tbe  othcf  world. 

"Tha  gemleiBBa  waa  iiui  ■  aan  ibil  traicUed  hiw  (bote  part*  for  hi*  pleaton,  and  to 
W*aUieoppo(iaBiijniall tinngeaianea.collKtadbjclktnae, wbeabefetomedi  baton* 
*ha*eB  fw  the  pwpMe  (and  be  teena  weIJ  chown  (or  ibe  poipoae),  to  inquire  into  the  aln- 
plaritie*  of  Sww.  Aad  be  b«  to  wall  ae^oitled  himaelf  of  the  commkiioa  wbjcb  hit 
fifriitle  Dedieawf7  talk  a*  he  bad,  to  iofbrw  Umtalf  eiaoily  of  what  wa*  moat  lenaAabla 
■hen,  that  had  wabutnuhaaacooaalofatheTeoontrietaf  the  Eati,  at  ha  bat  given  ■*  of 
Ihia  UagdoD,  wUeb  ha  vat  an  enrej  to,  we  tbonid  be  nweh  better  Bctgaaialcd  thanweiia, 
with  the  maaaentiiatieai,  and  religtona  of  thai  part  of  Ibe  wortd ,  intiahited  by  civiliBed  n>- 
tionhithamnlnntlMt  good*eManotBCBlan«**Df  natou.thoagh  nvtewt  into  ihe  mould  of 
llie  logic  aud  pbilowiphv  of  our  >cbooli. 

-  "B<rt,loMtWB  to  thceio,  it  It  plldo,  dwt  in  hi*  ioHlriaa  aboal  theMwl,  hit  thotigfatt 
want  wM  M  all  bajoad  aallra.  That  the  «apre*»ioBi  that  drop  from  him  ia  te««nl  plaCM 
<r  Ifalt  book,  mideatlj  ahaw.  For  nample,  ■  That  the  looli  of  cneUeaa  torn  and  voaea 
waeaded  lata  beataa ;  ^othen,  that  ifaejmeiainad  hen  oa«anfa,'c  It.  '  That  the  aod 
it  hH  and  www  tb*  badji  that  at  IM  len^i^  Ihajadr,  II  pneMk*  aad  dbidai,  and 
•  Loabeie  du  Rojmbb  da  Ska,  1. 1.  c  19.  i.  4. 
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things  content  ourselves  with  faith  and  probabiUty:  and  in  the  present 
question  about  the  immateriatitj  of  the  soul,  if  our  faculties  cannot 
airive  at  demonstrative  certainty,  we  need  not  diink  it  strange.    Ali 

hNiki  through  our  tkiek,  cloulj,  maiil  air ;  thit  it  itopi  in  tin  lepaa  of  fin,  and  ueeHte 
nohrlher,  the  cqaiiitjoTwirmlh  and  "eight  miking  that  iti  proper  plice,  nhcre  itismo- 
rithed  ind  luitiined  oilb  the  ume  thing  wherewiih  the  itin  are  Dooriihed  and  HMtained, 
and  that  bj  ih«  conienience  of  iti  neighboarhaod  it  ihail  then  have  a  clearer  view  UMi 
fuller  knowledge  ofthe  hea*rnl;  bodifi,'  c.  19.  -TliKIhe  loul  ilHi.rnimthii  height,  ihil] 
hare  1  pleiiBnI  and  faiicr  pnipccl  o(  Ike  globe  of  the  eirih,  the  diipoitlion  of  whine  parte 
will  then  lie  before  it  in  one  viex,'  c.  SO.  ■  That  it  ii  hard  to  determine  what  coafbrnuKicin* 
aiie,  and  place,  the  >oul  hu  in  the  bodj  ;  that  it  ia  too  tnlitile  lo  be  leen;  that  it  u  in  tb» 
hntuan  bodj,  ai  in  a  boute,  or  a  Tcaiel,  or  a  receptacle,'  c.  II.  All  wbich  an  eiprnaioo* 
that  luliciend;  evidence,  that  he  who  nied  them,  bad  not  in  bia  mind  teparated  maltxinlil^ 
fiaoi  Ih    Idea  of  (he  soul. 

"  It  may  perhapi  be  replied,  that  a  great  part  of  thii  which  we  find  in  c.  19.  ia  a^  apON 
the  principle)  of  those  who  wonid  have  the  lanl  lo  be  anima  tn/I<i««atii,  iaSaMcd  ur.  I 
grant  it  But  it  ia  alao  lo  be  obierTed,thstin  this  19th  and  the  two  fallowing  dnplen,h0 
doe*  not  only  not  denj,  hut  even  admiti,  that  lo  material  a  thing  ii  inSamed  air  may  think. 

"The  truih  of  iha  case,  in  short,  ia  Ihii;  Cicero  wai  willing  lo  believe  the  toat  inaiortnl ; 
but  when  he  tought  in  the  nature  of  the  >oul  itKir,Hmething  tueilabliib  Ihii  hiabeliefbita 
a  certainty  of  it,  he  found  himaelf  al  a  lo».  Me  confeiied  he  knew  not  what  tbn  aoalwna; 
bot  the  not  knowing  what  it  waa.  he  arguei,  c.  If  >  wai  no  reaaon  ta  coDclnde  it  waa  oat. 
And  thereupon  he  proceedi  to  iharepetition  of  whaihe  hid  laid  inhia6th  boek.dtlUfiiL, 
eonceming  Ibe  sool.  The  irgament,  which,  borrowed  (ram  Plato,  he  ibcre  nwkea  uae  of,  i( 
it  haTc  any  fonw  in  ii,  not  only  pmvei  ibe  Mul  to  be  immortal,  but  more  tban,  I  tbink. 
Jour  lordship  will  allow  lo  be  true;  tot  it  praveiit  to  be  eternal,  and  withoDl  be^nniiig,u 
well  a>  without  end :  Ni^ut  tiata  etrtt  (it,  rt  mtirna  at,  aayi  he. 

"Indeed,  from  the  facultiea  of  flie  aoni,  he  Wncludea  right,' That  itjaofdlalneoeigiwol.' 
Bnt  aa  lo  Ihe  lubaUnce  of  the  aoDi,  he  at  (he  end  of  thia  diacmrie  cotKeming  ita  bcnithn, 
c.  t5.  aa  wellai  at  Ihii  beginning  of  it,  c.  IS.  ia  not  aihaniedto  ownhii  ignoraBceof  what 
itii:  Anima  n't  sninm,  igHOet,  luKio;  nee  nt  pud<t,  ut  b(M,/at(ri  nudn  ipat  ■tasiaas. 
lllud  B  ulia  alia  dt  n  tbuura  E^rtrum  ponan.niw  awiimi,  nt«  i^ti  tit  aniiaut,  tiimjurmnm 
am  ditinum.  c  15.  So  that  all  the  ccttainty  ha  could  attain  loahaot  the  BOni,waa,  tbtbs 
waa  confident  there  was  aotnelhing  divin«  in  it,  i.e.  there  were  faculties  in  Ihe  ib«I  thai  onold 
not  reiult  from  the  nalnre  of  matter,  but  maat  have  their  original  from  a  diiine  t»wcr;  tat 
;et  Ihoie  qoalitiea,  aa  divine  aa  they  were,  he  acknowledged  migbi  be  placed  In  breath  or 
fire,  which  jonr  lordihlp  will  not  denj  to  be  material  anbatancel.  So  ual  all  iboaa  dstloB 
qualitie*,  which  he  so  much  and  juitly  eiloli  in  the  aoul,  led  bim  itot,  ai  appeara,  aomocb 
•a  to  any  tlie  leait  thought  of  immaleriaJily.  Thii  ia  demonilralion,  that  be  bailt  them  nat 
npoD  an  eicluaion  of  materialily  out  of  the  lool ;  for  he  avowedly  profeiiea  be  doca  not 
know,  but  breath  or  fire  roi|{ht  he  Ihia  thinking  thing  in  na  :  and  in  ail  faia  conaidermtim* 
about  Ihe  substance  of  the  aoul  iUelF,  be  stuck  in  air  or  fire,  or  Aiitlolle'a  fvfnts  amntja: 

"  Bot  wiih  all  his  proufi  out  of  Plato,  to  whote  authority  he  defera  ao  nmsb,  with  all  (Iw 
argDmenli  hit  vast  reading  rod  great  pails  could  furnish  him  wrih  for  the  immDrtalitj  nf  tbv 
aoul,  be  waa  ao  little  aalisfied,  sofar  frum  being  ceitun,  ao  far  from  any  tboo^t  that  bg  fa>4 
or  could  prore  it,  that  he  over  and  orer  again  pmfeanes  bia  igneraneo  and  doobt  of  it.-  !• 
tlie  beginning,  he  enomrratM  tbe  (ever* I  opinion)  of  the  philuinpben,  which  he  had  well 
■tudied,  about  it.  And  lh(n,  fullof  uncertainly,  >ay a,  Haruninlenliamii  fiicamt  at.  Dm 
aiiquii  vidrrit;  fur  MriamiUimt  magna  fuaslia,  e.  11.  And  towards  tha  latter  end,  baring 
gone  them  all  over  again,  and  one  after  another  eiimined  (hem,  ht  profeiaei  binuelf  atill  at 
a  loaa,  not  knowing  on  which  lo  pitch,  nor  what  lo  determine.  Mmlia  aria,  aaya  he,  m^mib 
Mtuna,  nonnHNfumi  kabaeU,  ob  tamqut  eauan  coalMipfandi  dil^reMisM  oiiltnmia.  /lafM* 
dibUani,  eiTcunuptclaio,  kitiiUtti,  mulln  adicrii  mtrMni,  lanfuaa  tH  niH  ia  aaari  iaaiwsaai. 
maira  iwUlur  uraliD,  c.  30.  And  to  conclude  this  arnment,  wlien  Ihe  pcraon  be  intnxlaeH 
■a  discoantng  with  him,  tells  him  he  ia  reaolved  to  keep  Grai  to  Ibe  beiief  of  ImmortaBty. 

-yaUfU: 

"  So  anmoteable  ia  tbal  IruQi  deliiered  by  tba  apirit  of  Inlh,  that  Ihongh  tbe  light  ofoa- 
re  gate  tone  obicore  glimmering,  aome  nnceruin  bopei,  of  a  future  slate  ;  jat  hanut 
ason  codM  atUin  ts  no  cleameu,  no  certainty,  iboat  it,  but  Ibat  it  waa  JESUS  CHRIST 
one  who  had  broa^t  life  and  )nmortali(y  to  li(Jl^  thnngh  tbe  goapsL^  Thoogb  we  arv 
rw  Md,  Ikat  to  own  the  iaabilily  of  nalnral  reason,  to  bring  inaoctalitT  to  light,  tw  wUcta 
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the  gre>t  ends  of  morriitj  aod  religion  sre  well  enough  secured,  wiiIia 
out  philoBophical  proofs  of  the  soul's  hnmstenalily ;  since  it  is  evident, 
that  he  who  made  us  at  the  beginning  to  subsist  here,  sensible,  intel- 

[tilli  I  rnlbenme.  to  liii  own  principles  upon  which  ihe  innMtFriilttj  ofthetaul  (uid  u  itu 
arnd  conae<]iMniUj,  iU  immorUlilj,)  nnool  be  deiBonilnilitFlj  proTed.  dan  l«i«i  the 
balief  or  thia  ulkle  oT  icTslatiuo,  which  JESUS  CHRIST  iiloae  hu  biought  lo  Itgbt,  and 
which  conuqiirnlt}  the  Scripture  auurei  as  ia  eatabliihed  and  made  certain  ddIj  b;  teTeL»- 
tion.  Thii  wmid  ndt  periiapi  ha>e  (eemsd  ilrenge  .from  iboje  who  are  Jmilj  conplained 
of,  for  ilighling  the  r«*e4atiaD  of  the  Goipel,  ind  (berafofe  would  not  be  mncli  reganJed,  if 
thej  ihould  CDDtradict  lo  plain  a  teit  u(  Scripluie,  ia  favoar  of  tbeir  all-wfflcienl  mMD. 
Bntwbat  uielhe  prornotenof  weptlcitm  andinfidBlitj,  in  an  age  loinucb  iiupecicd  bj  jaaz 
lordibip,  naj  make  of  what  cornea  from  one  of  jour  great  authnrit;  aud  learning,  ma;  de- 
^rvB  joDt  cmuidcrKtian. 

"And  Ibiaa,  my  laid,  I  hope  I  bare  aatiified  tou  cooceming  Ciceio'*  opmion  about  ths 
aoul,  in  b'u  £nl  book  of  Tutculan  Quetlioni  {  wbich,  Ihough  I  etuilj  belicTe,  aa  joui  loid- 
tfalp  uji,  yon  are  no  itranger  to,  yet  I  hamblj  conceiTc  jan  haie  not  >be"n  (and  upon  a 
cwvflil  pemal  of  that  iraaliie  agdn,  I  Ihiok  1  nia«  boldly  lay  von  caanot  ihew)  ouo  word 
In  It,  that  expretiei  an;  thing  lik«  a  uotion  in  TuHy  or  the  Hjuri  iamalniality,  or  ita  iMlog 
ID  immaleriit  tubitaaca. 

'  "  FIniai  what  yon  bring  out  of  Virgil,  jonr  lordihip*  conclndei,  '  That  he,  do  more  than 
Cieoo,  doea  km  an*  khidaeii  in  thit  nailer,  beiog  both  aueitenof  the  toul'i  Imiaortality.* 
Uj  toed,  were  iwt  iheqncilJonaf  the  aauriimmaleii*]iIy,accordiag  lo  suitoni,  changed  bwa 
Into  Ihatof  It)  imnoftalitT,  which  I  am  no  leu  an  aaierlerof  than  eilhcrurihem,  Ciceni  and 
Virgil  do  me  all  Uie  kiodneit  1  deaired  of  ihem  in  thia  mailer;  and  that  wu,  to  abew  thU 
tbej  attributed  the  ward  ipiritui  lo  Ihe  aoo)  of  man,  wilbout  anj  thought  of  Iti  inunatamn 
lilj;  tnd  tbia  the  TCnei  yoD  jonnelf  bring  outof  Virgil,' 

'  £t  cum  fripda  mon  anlma  aeduierit  Htu, 
Omnibut  umbra  kioia  adcro,  dabii,  inprobe,  pmna*;' 
oonflm,  uwell  aa  thow  I  quoted  out  of  hia  dth  bode  ;  and  for  thia,  H.dela  Lonbereaball 
be  mj  witneii,  In  the  worda  above  let  down  oat  of  hint  ;  where  he  ahewi,  there  be  tboae 
amon^  tba  healbena  of  our  daya,  ai  well  as  Virgil  and  othera  amongal  the  ancienl  Greriu 
■od  Romani,  who  thoogbl  tho  aoula  or  ^u»t*  of  men  departed,  did  not  dia  with  the  body, 
Kitboot  thinkmg  them  tu  be  perleclly  immaterial ;  the  lailer  being  much  more  incompni- 
beaaUiIe  to  them  than  the  former.  And  what  Virgil'a  notjon  of  ibe  aoul  la,  and  that  rrrpui; 
whan  pot  ID  contndiatinetlon  lo  the  aoul,  ilgniBct  DOlbinr  but  Ibe  gro»  lenemenl  of  fleih 
and  bcma,  ia  evident  Ihun  thii  TCne  of  bb  MiKui  6,  ithere  be  ca1l«  the  aoali  which  yet 
wa«Tidbhi. 

-'  Tenaea  line  corpore  fitai.' 


"  Your  lordthipV  ■uawet  concerning  what  !■  uid,  Ecclea-  iil.  tumi  wholly  upon  S<Af- 
tnom't  takiiw  the  tool  to  be  immortal,  wbich  waa  Dot  what  I  quettion  ;  all  that  I  ijBolcd 
that  place  ht,  wai  to  abew,  (bat  apirit  id  Engliib  might  properly  be  applied  to  the  aoul, 
without  any  notion  of  lu  immateiiilitj,  ai  rm  wai  by  Sulonion,  which,  whrtlier  be  thoogbl 
the  aoula  of  men  to  be  immaterial,  doei  liitic  appear  in  that  paiiage  wbere  he  aprakt  of  the 
•oil*  of  men  and  beatta  together,  a>  be  doea.  But  fanhei,  what  1  contended  for  ia  eiideot 
from  that  place,  in  that  the  ward  ipiiit  ia  there  applied  by  oar  Iianilalon,  lo  the  aoula  at 
beatti,  whiEh  your  lordahip,  I  lliink,  doea  doI  tank  amoogat  Ibc  immaterial,  aod  conie- 
qtiCDtly  ImDuirta],apirila,  though  they  have  lenie  and  apoBlancooi  motion. 

"  Bot  yoD  aay,'  '  If  the  lOuT  be  not  of  itidf  a  free  thinking  lubatance  yon  da  not  ae<r 
what  looDdation  there  ia  in  nature  bir  a  day  of  judgment.'  Ana.  Though  Ihe  heatbaa  wotld 
did  not  of  old,  nor  do  to  thia  day,  aee  a  foundation  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judoDeDti  y«l 
inrcTcJatioD, if  that  will  latiafy  jour  lordahip,  every  one  may  fee*  foundaliuv  for  a  day  of 
jodipscut,  becauae  God  hai  poiitirely  declared  it ;  though  Ood  ha>  not,  by  that  reielatioD, 
lan^t  na  what  the  aubatance  of  the  loul  ia  ;  imr  baa  any  where  laid,  that  the  wnl  of  itielf 
b  a  free  agent.  WhatsoeTCr  any  created  aubatance  ia,  itii  notot  iuelf,  butia  by  the  good 
pleaaureofiti  Creator:  whalerei  degreea  of  perfeclioii  it  baa,  it  hat  from  the  bountital  head 
of  ita  Maker.  For  it  i>  true  in  a  nataial,  aa  well  ai  a  apiritual,  aeuae,  what  St.  Paul  aayi,* 
•  Not  that  we  are  aiiScienl  of  oonelTCt  to  think  any  thing  aa  of  ounclTCa,  but  our  aofi> 
riencv'  ia  of  God.' 

'  ir  lonlabtp,  u  I  gueaa  hj  your  following  wordi.  would  argot,  thai  a  material 

nootbe  a  free  agent;  whereby  I  anppoae  you  only  nwan,  that  you  cannot  ae« 

or  coaceiTC  how  a  lolid  aubatance  ahould  begin,  alop,  or  chaof^  iti  oma  tnotian.    T9 

whidi,  giie  me  leare  to  anawer,  that  when  yon  can  mate  it  conceirabla,  how  any  Creklcd, 

^nntaniwer.  »  ftteld  >i.  389.  •  Flril  asiw^. 

«  Vital  aiKoer.  't  Cot- ill  a. 
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)igeat  beii^,  and  for  Mtnil  y«an,  coutmned  us  in  such  a  state,  can, 
aod  will  restore  us  to  tbe  like  state  of  sensibility  in  uotber  world,  and 
aake  us  capable  there  to  receive  the  retributioii  he  bss  designed  to  men, 
according  to  (heir  doings  in  this  life.  And  therefore  it  is  not  of  such 
mighty  necessity  to  determine  one  wsy  or  the  odier,  as  some  ov«-  zea- 
lous for  or  against  the  immalcriaJity  of  the  soul,  have  been  forward  to 
make  the  world  believe.  Who,  either  oa  the  one  side,  indulging  too 
much  their  thoughts,  immersed  altogether  iu  matter,  can  allow  no  ex> 
islence  to  what  is  not  material :  or  who,  on  the  other  side,  finding  not 
cogitation  within  the  natural  powers  of  matter,  esamined  over  and  over 
again  by  the  utmost  intention  of  mind,  have  the  confidence  to  conclude, 
that  omnipotency  itself  cannot  give  perception  and  thought  to  a  sub- 
stance which  has  the  modification  of  sohdity.  He  that  conuders  how 
hardly  sensation  is,  in  our  thoughts,  reconcileable  to  eatended  matter ;  or 
exiateoce  to  any  thing  that  hath  no  eitension  at  all,  will  confess,  that 
he  is  very  far  firom  certainly  knowing  what  his  soul  is.  It  is  a  point, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  our  knowledge  :  and 
he  who  wilt  give  himself  leave  to  consider  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark 

n  illeT  or  ilop  iliown  niotiOD,  whicli  it  mint 
I  DO  harder  fur  God  lo  beiloia  Ihii  ptnrrr  oa 
•  wlid,  thin  an  uaia{i<l,  crcaled  •ubitance.  TuJI]',  in  ihe  place  aborc-quolrd,*  could 
not  conceiTC  ihii  power  to  be  in  an;  tliin;  Inl  wbat  wag  from  ttemiij  ;  Cu«  pauel  ifitiT 
ctfrnun  id  bih  fii«f  tripium  mtctt  fuii  at  fki  kmo  flaliirsH  aninu  bmt  Iri&uraai  ntgelt 
But  though  juu  caiaat  tee  how  aov  created  lubilance,  solid  or  nut  talk),  cas  be  afn* 
■geDl(pBrdun  mc,  injr  luid,  if  I  put  id  both,  (ill  jour  lotdibip  pleite  to  ei  plain  it  of  either, 
■od  ibew  the  iDintier  how  either  of  ifaem  can.  of  iuelf,  nwve  itaelf  of  utj  ihiDK  eUe),  j«t 
I  do  not  think  jou  will  tv  fir  deny  men  to  be  free  agenU,  fruiu  the  diSculij  there  it  to 
lee  how  the;  ire  free  Bgealt,  a>  to  doubt  whether  there  be  foundition  enuuiihfor  ■  daj  «f 
judgment. 

"  It  is  not  tor  me  tu  judge  how  fir  jour  lordthip't  ipeculatiDni  readied  ;  hut  finding  ■ 
UTtelf  nalhiog  to  be  truer  than  what  the  wise  Solomoo  tEili  me,^  >A*  Ibou  kiuiocat  iM 
what  It  the  waj  of  tlie  ipirit,  nor  how  the  bunei  do  grow  in  tbe  womb  of  her  that  ii  with 
child  ;  eicD  lo  thoa  knoweat  not  the  wo4*of  God.whiimaketh  all  thingt  j'  Igntefullj  re- 
ceiie  and  rejoice  in  the  light  of  teveUtion,  which  teti  me  atmt  in  maajr  Ihingj,  Ihe  ntaoiicr 
whereof  nj  poor  rcaion  can  b;  no  meani  make  out  to  me:  OmnipotfUcj,  I  know,  can  do 
uj  thing  that  containi  in  It  no  contradiction:  to  that  I  leadilj  belicTe  irhBlever  God  hM 
declared,  though  m;  reason  God  difficnltieiin  it  which  it  cannot  matter.  Alio  the  preaent 
cue,  God  hating  lerealed  that  there  ihall  be  a  da;  of  judgment,  I  think  that  fonnditiiA 
enoDgh  to  conclude  men  are  freeenoagh  to  be  made  answerable  for  their  action*,  and  toie- 
eciTe  according  lo  what  ihej  bare  done  j  though  how  man  It  a  free  agent,  lorpaite*  mj  es- 
plication  or  comprebeniion. 

"  In  aoiwer  to  tbe  plaae  I  brought  oat  of  St.  Luke, '  vour  lordihip  atki,'  '  Whether  froff 
Iheie  wordt  of  oar  Sariour  It  folloiri,  that  a  ipirit  ii  onl;  tbe  appearance  ?  I  aniw«,  No; 
■or  do  1  know  who  drew  tuch  an  inference  from  tbem:  butitfollowtthalinappariiiona  there 
ii  tomethinr  that  appeart,  and  that  which  appeart  iinatwbollyimmalerial;  andjetthitwti 
proper];  called  whS/j^,  and  wai  often  looked  upon,  b;  thOKwho  called  iteniv^iw  in  Greek, 
and  now  call  it  ipirit  lii  Engliih,  to  be  the  ghoit  or  loul  of  one  departed  ;  which,  I  buniU; 
conceiie,  joillGei  my  ute  of  Ihe  word  apirit.  for  a  thinking  volunlar;  agent,  wlielher  mate- 
terial  or  immaterial. 

"  Your  lordibip  ra;i,<^  ■  That  I  grant,  that  It  canrwt  upon  thete  plindplei  be  denwo- 
■trated,  that  the  tplrituiil  tobitance  in  ui  it  Immaterial :'  fruni  whence  jou  conclude,  'That 
then  my  groundi  ofcettaintj  from  ideai  are  plainlj  given  up,'  Thii  being  a  **j  of  arguing 
that  you  often  nikeote  of,  1  have  often  had  occulon  tocontlderlt,  and  cuinol  after  aJlte* 
the  force  of  tbit  argument.  1  acknowledge  that  thii  or  that  propoaitioM  cannot  upon  nj 
princlplei  be  demootlrated  ;  erga,  I  grant  (hit  propotition  to  be  false,  that  certaiittj  contiit^ 
In  tiie  perception  of  ibe  agreement  or  disagreenirnt  of  ideu.  For  thatli  mj  giDond  of  cei- 
taiatj,  and  till  tliat  be  given  op,  07  grouiult  of  certainty  are  not  giren  up. 

■  Tut.  Quut.  1. 1  c. «.  ■>  Ecdii.  li.  5.  '  Ch.  aa.  H. 

*  Fintantwei.  •Ibid. 
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ifld  intricate  put  of  eacfa  liypodieflU,  will  ecarce  find  his  retMti  able  to 
deteriuine  him  fixedly  for  or  agiiost  the  soul's  materially.  Since  od 
which  side  soever  be  views  it,  either  as  rd  unextended  substance,  ot  m 
a  tfaiBkiog  extended  matter;  the  difficult;  to  conceive  either,  will,  whilst 
either  alone  is  in  his  iboughts,  still  drire  him  to  the  contrary  sidle.  An 
nnfair  waj  which  some  men  take  with  themselvee :  who,  because  of 
the  toconceiTableDess  of  something  tbey  find  in  one,  throw  tbemsehea 
violently  into  the  contrary  hypothesis,  though  altogether  at  unintdlii 
gible  to  an  unbiassed  undersUnding.  This  serres  not  only  to  ^w 
the  weakness  and  scantiness  of  our  knowledge,  but  the  iiHignificMit 
triumph  of  such  soit  of  arguments,  which  drawn  from  our  own  riew^ 
may  satisfy  ua  that  we  can  find  no  certainty  on  one  tide  of  tiie  que»- 
tion ;  but  do  not  at  ail  thereby  help  us  to  truth,  by  ninning  mto  Ae 
opposite  opinion,  *hich,  on  examination,  will  be  found  clc^ged  with 
equal  difficulties.  For  what  safety,  wbat  advantage,  to  any  oae  is  it, 
for  the  avoiding  the  seeming  absurdities,  and,  to  him,  insurtnountable 
nibe  he  meets  with  in  one  opinitxi,  to  take  refuge  io  the  contraiy, 
which  is  built  on  smnetfaing  altogether  as  inexplicable,  and  as  for  re* 
note  fi^ro  his  comprebensi<mP  It  is  past  controversy,  that  we  have 
in  us  something  that  thinks ;  our  very  doubts  about  what  it  is,  con- 
firm the  certainly  of  its  being,  though  we  must  eontent  ourselves 
in  the  ignorance  of  what  kind  of  being  it  is :  and  it  it  in  vain  to  g» 
about  to  be  sceptical  in  this,  as  it  is  unreasonable  in  most  other  cases 
to  be  positive  against  the  being  of  any  thing,  becauiie  we  cannot  com- 
prvheod  ib  nature.  For  I  would  fain  know  what  substance  exists 
that  has  not  someihing  in  it,  which  manifestly  baffles  our  nnderstand- 
inga.  Other  spirits,  who  see  and  know  the  nature  and  inward  consti- 
tution of  thing*,  how  much  must  they  exceed  us  in  knowledge  1  To 
which  if  we  add  larger  comprehension,  which  enables  them  at  one 
l^ance  to  see  the  connexion  and  i^reemeot  of  very  many  ideas,  aad 
readily  snpfriies  to  them  the  intennediate  prooh,  which  we  by  single 
•ad  slow  steps,  and  lot^  poring  in  the  dark,  hardly  at  last  find  out,  and 
are  often  ready  to  forget  one,  before  we  have  hunted  oet  asodterc 
we  may  guess  at  some  partof  the  happiness  of  superior  ranks  c^  spirits; 
who  have  a  quicker  and  more  penetrating  sight,  as  well  as  a  larger  field 
of  knowledge.  But  to  return  to  the  argument  in  hand,  our  knowledge, 
i  say,  is  not  only  limited  to  the  pauci^  and  impeffections  of  the  idraa 
ire  have,  and  which  we  employ  it  about,  but  even  comes  short  of  that 
too :  but  how  J^r  it  reaches,  let  us  now  inquire. 

§  7-  HotD  far  our  knowiedge  rtacket. — The  affirmations  at  ttq^ 
tions  we  make  concerning  the  ideas  we  have,  may,  as  I  have  before 
intimated  in  general,  be  rmlnced  bi  diese  four  sorts,  via.  identity,  co* 
existence,  relation,  and  real  existence.  I  shall  exunine  how  far  ouv 
knowledge  extends  in  each  of  these. 

§  B.  Fmt,  our  knowledge  of  identity  and  dhertitjf,  ta  far  m  our 
ideas. — Firit,  As  to  identtty  and  diversi^,  in  this  way  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  our  ideas,  our  intuitive  knowledge  is  as  ^  extended 
as  our  ideas  theouelves;  and  there  can  be  no  idea  in  the  mind,  which 
It  doet  not  preaeatly,  by  an  lutnitive  knowledge,  percmve  to  be  what 
it  is,  wad  Io  be  diAuvat  from  nty  other. 
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§  9>  Secondfy,  <^  co-enitencc  avtry  little  way, — Stcoadfy,  Aa  to 
|be  second  sort,  woich  is  the  ^reemeot  or  disagreeDient  of  our  ideu 
JD  co-«xisteace ;  in  this  our  kaowledge  is  very  short,  tbough  b  Ais 
consistB  the  greatest  and  most  material  part  of  our  knowledge  conceni- 
iiw  substances.  For  our  ideas  of  the  species  of  subabinces  beitig,  oa 
1  have  shewn,  nothing  but  certain  collections  of  simple  ideas  united 
in  one  subject,  and  so  co-existing  together :  v.  g,  our  ide«  of  flame  is 
a  body  hot,  luminoui,  and  moving  upward;  of  gold,  a  body  heavy  to 
a  certain  degree,  yellow,  malleable,  and  fusiblet  lliese,  or  some 
such  complex  ideas  as  these  in  men's  minds,  do  these  two  names  of 
the  different  aubstances,  flame  and  gold,  stand  for.  When  we  would 
know  aoy  thing  farther  concerning  these,  or  any  other  sort  of  sub- 
stances, what  do  we  inquire,  but  what  other  qualities,  <m-  power,  these 
substances  have,  or  have  not?  Which  is  nothing  else  but  to  know, 
.what  other  simple  ideas  do,  or  do  not,  co-exist  with  those  that  make 
up  that  complex  idea  i 

%iO,  Becaute  the  connexion  between  tnoit  simple  ideas  it  unAftoen. 
— This,  how  wei^ty  and  considerable  a  ~part  soever  of  human  sd' 
ence,  is  yet  very  narrow,  and  scarce  any  at  all.  The  reason  whereof 
is,  that  the  simple  ideas,  whereof  our  complex  ideas  of  substances  are 
made  up,  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  carry  with  them,  in  their  own 
nature,  no  visible  necessary  connexion,  or  inconsistency,  with  any  olfaei 
nmple  ideas,  whose  co-existence  with  them  we  would  inform  ourselves 
about. 

^11.  Espedmlly  of  ucondary  qualititt. — ^The  ideas  that  our  com- 

{tlex  ones  of  substances  are  made  up  of,  and  about  which  our  know- 
edge,  coaceming  substances,  is  most  employed,  are  those  of  tljetr 
secondary  qualities;  which  depending  all  (as  has  been  shewn)  upoD 
the  primal^  qualities  of  their  minute  and  mseniiible  patts;  or  if  not 
upon  them,  upon  something  yet  more  remote  frwii  our  comprehension, 
it  is  impossible  we  should  know  which  have  a  necessary  union  or  io- 
conaistency  one  with  another :  for  not  knowing  the  roi^  they  spring 
from,  not  knowing  what  size,  figure,  and  texture  of  parts  they  are, 
oa  which  depend,  and  from  which  result,  those  qualities  which  make 
our  complex  idea  of  gold,  it  is  impossible  we  should  know  what 
odier  qualities  result  from,  or  are  incompatible  with,  the  same  consti- 
tution of  the  insensiUe  parts  of  gold ;  and  so  coRsequenily  must  always 
co-exist  with  that  complex  idea  we  have  of  it,  or  else  are  inconsistent 
with  it. 

^  12.  Became  aU  connexion  between  any  teamdary  and  primary 
^alitieM,  is  undiscoverable. — Besides  this  ignorance  of  the  primary 
qualities  of  the  insensible  parts  of  bodies,  on  which  depend  all  their 
tecondary  qualities,  there  is  yet  another  and  mme  incurable  part  of 
ignorance,  which  sets  us  more  remote  from  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  co-existence  or  inco- existence  (if  1  may  so  say)of  different  ideas  in 
the  same  subject ;  and  that  is,  that  there  is  do  discoveraUe  connexioo 
between  any  secondary  quality,  and  diose  primary  qualities  which  it 
depends  on, 

%  1 S.  That  the  nze,  figure,  aad  mobon  of  one  body,  should  cause  a 
change  in  ^e  size,  figure,  and  motion  of  another  body,  is  not  beyMid 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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XMir  coDCeption :  tbe  (eparatioD  of  the  parte  of  one  body,  upon  the 

intnision  «Mf  another ;  and  the  change  from  rest  to  motion,  upon  im- 
pulse ;  these,  and  the  like,  seem  to  us  to  have  some  connexion  one 
with  anotfaer.  And  if  we  knew  these  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  we 
might  have  reason  to  hope,  we  might  be  able  to  know  a  great  deal 
juore  of  these  operations  of  them  one  with  ainother ;  but  our  minds 
not  being  able  to  discover  any  connexion  betwerai  these  primary  qua- 
lities of  bodies,  and  the  sensations  that  are  produced  in  us  by  them,  we 
can  never  be  able  to  establish  certain  and  undoubted  rules  of  the  con- 
sequences or  co-esistence  of  any  secondary  qualities,  though  we  couM 
discover  the  siae,  figure,  or  molioii  of  those  invisible  parts  which  imme- 
diately produce  them.  We  iwe  so  f ar  from  knowing  what  %ure,  Mze, 
or  motion  of  parts  produce  a  yellow  colour,  a  sweet  taste,  or  a  sharp 
aound,  that  we  can  by  do  means  conceive  how  any  size,  figure,  or  mo- 
lioo  of  any  particles,  can  possibly  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  any  colour, 
taste,  or  sound  whatsoever;  there  is  no  conceivable  connexion  between 
the  one  and  the  other. 

§  14.  In  vain,  therefore,  diall  we  endeavour  to  discover  by  our  ideas 
(the  only  true  way  of  certain  and  universal  knowledge),  what  other 
ideas  are  to  be  found  constuidy  joined  with  that  of  our  complex  idea 
of  any  substance ;  since  we  neither  know  the  real  constitution  of  the 
minute  parts  on  which  their  qualities  do  depend ;  nor,  did  we  know 
them,  could  we  discover  any  necessary  c(»mexion  between  them,  and 
any  of  the  secondary  qualities ;  whidi  is  necessary  to  be  done,  before 
we  can  certainly  know  their  necessary  co-existence.  So  that,  let  our 
ctHuplex  idea  of  any  species  of  substances  be  what  it  will,  we  can 
baldly,  fmm  the  simple  ideas  contained  in  it,  certainly  determine  the 
necessary  co-existence  of  any  other  quality  whatsoever.  Our  know- 
ledge in  all  these  inquiries,  reaches  very  little  farther  than  our  ezpe- 
lience.  Indeed,  some  few  of  the  primacy  qualtties  have  a  necessary 
dependmce,  and  visible  connexion,  ooe  with  another,  as  figure  neces- 
sadly  supposes  extension ;  receiving  or  communicating  motion  by  im- 
pulse, supposes  Bolidi^.  But  though  these,  and  pemaps  some  other 
of  our  ideas,  have,  yet  there  are  so  few  of  them,  that  have  a  visible 
connexion  one  with  another,  that  we  can  by  intuition  or  deoionstralion 
discover  the  co-exutence  of  very  few  of  die  qualities  that  are  to  be 
found  tuited  in  substances :  and  we  are  left  only '  to  the  assistance  of 
our  senses,  to  make  known  to  us  what  qualities  tbey  contain.  For  of 
«U  the  qualities  that  are  co-existent  in  any  subject,  without  this  depeih 
deoce  and  evident  connexion  of  their  ideas  one  with  another,  we  can- 
not know  certainly  any  two  to  co-exist  any  farther,  than  experience,  bj 
our  senses,  informs  us.  Thus,  though  we  see  the  yellow  colour,  and 
l^NNi  trial  find  the  weight,  malleableoess.  fusibility,  and  fixedness,  that 
iu«  united  in  a  piece  of  gold ;  yet  because  no  one  of  these  ideas  has 
any  evident  dgtendence,  or  necessary  connexion  with  the  other,  we 
jcannot  certain^  know,  ^t  where  any  four  of  these  are,  the  fifth  will 
be  there  also,  how  h^^hly  probable  soever  it  may  be ;  because  the 
highest  probability  amoimts  not  to  certainty ;  without  which  there  can 
be  aotnie  knowledge.  For  this  co-existence  can  be  no &rther  known, 
thanitiapwcetvQd;  and  it  cannot  be  perceived  bat  other  in  particiilar 
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mbjects,  bj  Ae  obflerratioii  of  our  tenses,  or  in  generttl,  foy  the  neees- 
sary  connexion  of  the  ideas  (hemselves. 

I  15.  Of  repugnaney  to  co-exut  larger. — Astotbe  iaeoinp^tnlitj' 
or  repugnancy  to  co-existence,  we  may  know,  that  any  subject  amy 
faare  of  eacb  sort  of  primary  qualities  but  one  particular  at  once, 
V.  g.  each  particulir  extensioii,  tigure,  number  of  parts,  modon,  ex- 
cludes all  other  of  each  kind.  'lite  Hke  also  is  certain  of  all  soisibte 
ideas  peculiar  to  each  sense ;  for  wfaaterer  of  eadi  kind  ia  present 
in  any  lubject,  excludes  all  other  c^  that  sort ;  t.  g.  Bo  one  subject 
can  have  two  Bmeili,  or  two  colours,  at  tbe  same  time.  To  this,  per< 
hapi,  will  be  said.  Has  not  an  opal,  or  tbe  infusioD  of  ligmtm  nepkri- 
tKtmt,  two  colonra  at  tbe  same  tRtie  i  To  which  I  answer,  diat  these 
bodies,  to  eyes  differently  placed,  may  at  the  same  time  afford  di&r- 
ent  colours ;  but  I  take  liberty  also  to  say,  that  to  eyes  differently 
placed,  it  is  different  parts  of  die  object  that  reflect  the  particles  of 
light ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  the  same  part  of  the  object,  and  so  not 
the  very  same  subject,  which  at  the  same  time  appears  b<rth  yellow 
and  azure.  For  it  is  as  nnpo«sible  that  (he  very  same  perticle  of  any 
body  should,  at  the  same  time,  differently  modiiy  or  refleOt  the  rays  of 
b^t,  as  that  it  should  have  two  di^reot  figures  and  teMsres  st  tbe 
ume  time. 

if  l6.  Of  the  co-exittenee  of  poteen  a  very  little  veay. — But  as  to 
tbe  powers  of  substances  to  change  tbe  sensibie  qualrtieB  of  other 
bodies,  which  make  a  great  part  of  our  inquiries  about  (hem.  Hid  is  no 
considerable  branch  of  our  knowledge ;  I  doubt,  us  to  these,  wbetber 
our  knowledge  reaches  much  forther  than  our  experience ;  or  Aether 
Wd  can  come  to  d>e  discovery  of  most  of  these  powers,  and  be  certata 
that  they  are  in  any  subject,  by  tbe  connexion  with  Any  of  those  ideas 
wfaicfa  to  ui  make  its  essence.  Because  the  active  and  passire  poiren 
of  bodies,  and  their  ways  of  operatii^,  consisting  in  a  texture  and  mo- 
tion of  parts,  which  we  cannot  by  -any  means  come  to  discover :  it  is 
but  in  veiy  few  cases  we  can  be  able  to  perceive  their  dependence  on, 
or  repugnance  to,  any  of  those  ideas,  which  make  our  comf4ex  one  of 
that  sort  of  things.  I  have  here  instanced  in  the  corposcularian  hypo* 
thesis,  as  that  whidi  is  thought  to  go  farthest  in  an  intelligiMe  ex|A- 
cation  of  those  qualities  of  bodies;  and  I  fear  the  weakness  of  hninaa 
understanding  is  scarce  able  to  substitute  anodier,  which  will  afford  as 
a  fuller  and  clearer  discovery  of  tiie  necessary  connexion  and  co-«zist* 
eMce  of  tbe  powere  which  ate  to  be  observed  united  in  several  sorfc  of 
AcBi.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  whichever  hypothesis  be  clearest 
and  truest  (for  of  that  it  is  not  my  business  to  determine),  oor  know- 
ledge concerning  corporeal  substtnces,  will  be  very  little  advanced  by 
any  of  them,  till  we  are  made  to  see  what  qualities  and  powttre  dT 
bodies  have  a  necessary  connexion  or  repugnancy  one  with  another  j 
which  in  the  present  state  of  philosophy,  1  think,  we  know  but  to  a 
veiy  small  degree  :  uid  I  doubt  i^eth^  wiA  those  facolties  we  bawi 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  cany  our  geoeral  knowledge  (I  say  iwt  parti- 
cular experience)  in  this  part  mudi  farther.  Expenence  is  that  which 
in  this  part  we  mnst  depetid  on.  And  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  it 
were  none  hnprored.     We  find  Ae  Mhantagee  souk  men'a  geacwM 
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fMtiM  kne  diis  ««y  bnwgbt  to  liw  stock  of  natunl  knowledge.  And 
rf  odiGcs,  cflpeonily  the  pluloaoplura  by  6re,  who  pvetand  to  it,  ia4 
htBa  wo  WBTy  in  their  obmrvatfoiw,  aod  nooere  in  their  Fciport»,  as  thoM 
mhoaU  Umaaeiwta  philosoffaera  ought  to  haw  been ;  our  acqvaint- 
aace  with  the  bodiee  here  about  us,  and  our  iaeight  into  their  powen 
ami  opci»tioiu,hnd  beea^Bt  mudi  mater. 

^  17.  <y  3pm'itt  yet  mrrotoer.— If  we  sm  at  a  low  in  reelect  of  tb« 
powecB  au  opecattoM  of  bodiei,  I  tiwric  it  ii  easy  to  ooncludo,  we  are 
mw^noacia  the  imk  m  reference  toihesptrita^  whereof  we  natu- 
rally have  no  ideas,  but  vkM  we  dnm  fnoai.  that  of  onr  own,  by  reflect- 
«g  on  the  opentioBa  of  our  own  boqIs  within  ub,  aa  iar  «■  they  oaa 
oome  wilbin  our  obaemtiott.  But  h«w  Jnconiideralde  a  rank  Ae 
spirits  that  inhabit  our  bodies,  bold  amongst  those  various,  tmA  poesiU; 
ianuMenUe,  kwds  of  noUer  bunga ;  aid  how  &r  abort  tbey  coaoe  of 
ifce  eodowmflDb  and  peifedioiia  of  eherafainu  and  aerapbitns,  and  in- 
finite mtIs  (^  sBiiils  above  us;  isvriiatbj  atraiuieat  bint,  in  anodwr 
place,  I  bam  meiei  to  «;  xeadei's  cowidendiott. 

§  18.  Thirdly,  of  other  reiationt  it  iinot  eaty  to  toy  bovi  far.— 
Attotbeidurd  sort  of«iif  baowMge,  viz.  the  agreement  or  disagiee- 
naent  ot  amy  of  our  ideas  in  any  other  relation :  this,  as  it  is  4be  largest 
£fM  of  our  knowledge,  so  it  is  haid  to  del«imne  bow  fiv  it  mi^  «s- 
■end;  beoaoae  the  advances  that  are  made  in  tlus  part  of  knowledge, 
ikprndinc  on  our  sagaci^  in  finding  intermediate  ideas,  that  nuysbEiw 
-tbe  idationB  end  hatntades  of  idaas,  whose  co-eajstence  is  not  coa- 
•idend,  it  is  a  b»d  nntter  to  teti  when  we  arc  at  an  end  of  such  dis- 
cawries.;  and  wbea  neasoa  has  ail  tlie  helps  it  is  capable  of,  for  the 
findiiffiW  pnoaA,  or  cmaasining  the  agre«nent  or  dis^;ieemeDt  «f  re- 
maliii  ideas,  Tbay  diat  are  ignonat  of  aigebm,  oaaoot  ima^ne  Ifae 
wondeaa  iaibis  kind  are.-to  be  done  by  it ;  and  M^at  foilber  impiove- 
naeats  and  helps,  advant^eous  to  other  parts  of  fcsoiriedge,  the  saga- 
eiouB  aniad  of  man  mgy  jet  find  out,  it  ia  not  easy  to  determine.  This, 
at  least,  I  bdieve,  diat  the  ideas  of  apaia^ate  not  those  alane  ibM 
are  capable  of  demonstration  and  knowledge ;  and  that  other,  imd  per- 
haps more  useful,  parts  of  contemplalioa,  would  afissd  ub  certainly,  if 
•ices,  passions,  and  dcaaBteenog  ioteiest,  did  i 


.  Memtity  capable  of  damomtration. — The  idea  of  a  Baprene  Be- 
m%,  infinite  in  power,  ^goodness,  and  wisdom,  whose  woHLsaan^p  we 
are,  and  cm  wboiai  we  depend';  and  the  idea  of  onraelves,  as  uDd«> 
atandng  Dational  beings,  being  such  as  aaie  xiear  in  as,  woadd,  I  snp> 
paae,  if  duly  oeasideml  and  pursued,  affiml  anch  foundations  of  our 
duty  andTiites  'of  aotica,  aa  might  phoe  momlity  amgngst  the  scieeves 
eapable  ctf'deamnatniUoa'i  wfanein  I  doubt  mot,  but  from  aelf-evident 
pvaposilioas,  by  neoeasary  cenaeqnenoes,  aa  incontestable  as  those  in 
nanntnafics,  'die  measares  af  liaht  and  wrung  might  be  made  out,  to 
ai^  ane  that  will  appliybimsctfwMh  the  saaaa  indiffeiency  and  attenlioa 
ta <bt one, 'Bs he daes  to^otherof  these  acieqoes.  Tfacrdationof 
other  asodes  may  ccctabdy  be  p^xxaved,  as  well  as  those  of  nothber 
and  eitennon ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  th^  ahoaU  not  also  be  -oaftaUf 
qfda— BSlrafaoOt  if  due  methods  were  tfaanght  onto  .examine,  or  pw- 
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aue,  dieir  ^ifeeraent  or  dkBgreement,  Where  there  is  no  proper^, 
Aere  is  no  injiutice,  u  a  proposttioD  u  certain  as  any  demonstntioii 
in  Euclid  :  for  the  idea  of  property,  being  a  right  to  any  diing,  and  the 
idea  to  ivhich  the  name  injustice  is  given,  being  the.  invasion  or  vio- 
lation of  that  right ;  it  is  evident,  ^st  these  ideas  being  thus  e>ta> 
blished,  and  these  names  annexed  to  thero,  I  can  as  certainly  kojow  this 
proposition  to  be  true,  as  that  a  triangle  has  diree  angles  equal  to  two 
right  ones.  Again,  "  no  government  allows  absolute  liberty ;"  the 
idea  of  government  being  the  establishment  of  society  upon  cert^ 
rules  or  laws,  which  require  conformity  to  diem ;  and  the  idea  <^at|SO- 
lute  liberty  being  for  any  one  to  do  whatever  he  pleasesi  I  am  as  ca- 
pable of  being  ceruin  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  as  of  any  in  the 
mathematics. 

^  li>.  Two  things  have  made  moral  ideas  thought  incapable  f^tk^ 
monstration;  their  complextdness,  and  toant  of  sensible  re^tKtda- 
tions. — That  which  in  this  reelect  has  given  the  advantage  to  the  ideas 
of  quantity,  and  made  them  thought  more  capable  of  certain^  and 
demonstration,  is,  ... 

'  first.  That  they  can  be  set  down  and  represented  by  sensible  tnaib, 
which  have  a  greater  and  nearer  correspondence  with  them,  than. any 
words  or, souitds  whatsoever.  Diagrams  drawn  ou  paper,  are  copies 
of  the  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  that  voids 
can^  in  their  s^nification.  An  angle,  drcle,  or  square,  drawn  in 
lines,  lies  open  to  the  view,  and  cannot  be  mistaken ;  it  remains  uiw 
chaogeabte,  and  may,  at  leisure,  be  considered  and  examined,. and  the 
demonstration  be  revised,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  may  be  gone  over  move 
4han  once,  without  any  danger  of  the  least  change  in  the  ideas.  This 
cannot  be  thos  done  in  moral  ideas ;  we  have  no  sensible  maifcs  that 
resemble  them,  whereby  we  can  set  them  down;  we  have  oathing 
but  words  to  express  them  by ;  which  though,  when  vrrittra,  they 
remain  the  same,  yet  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  tnsy  chai^  in  die 
same  man ;  and  it  u  very  seldom  that  they  are  not  different  in  diffe- 
rent persfws. 

Secondly,  Another  thing  that  makes  die  greater  difficulty  in  ethics, 
is,  that  moral  ideas  are  commonly  more  complex  than  thorn  of  die 
figures  ordinarily  considered  in  mathematics.  From  wheiKe  (h«se  two 
inconveniences  follow.  ].  That  their  names  are  of  more  uncertain 
signification,  the  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  tbey  stand  for  not 
being  so  easily  agreed  on,  and  so  the  sign  that  is  used  for  them  in  com- 
munication always,  and  in  thinking  often,  does  not  steadily  can;  with 
it  the  same  idea.  Upon  which,  the  same  disorder,  confusion,  and  emx 
£:JIow,  as  would,  if  a  man  going  to  demonstrate,  sotnethii^  of  an 
heptagon,  should  in  the  diagram  he  took  to  doit,  leave  out  one  of  the 
angles,  or,  by  oversight,  make. the  figure. widi  one  angle  more  than  die 
name,  ordinarily  imported,  or  he  intendedit  should,  ythsa  at  Gret  he 
^ugfat  of  his  demonstration.  This  often  happens,  and  is  hardly 
avoidable  in  very  complex  moral  ideas,  where  the  same  name  beti^  re- 
tained, one  angle,  i.  e.  one  simple  idea,  is  left  mit  c^,  or  put  in,  the  coa»< 
plex  one  {stall  called  by  the  samename),  more,  at  one  time  than  another. 
S.  From  the  complexednen  of  these  moral  ideas,  there  Mlows  u»- 
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olhcr  incoiiTenietKSi  nz,  that  the  mind  cannot  euily  retain  tboae  pre- 
ciae  combmalions  bo  esactly  and  peifecil;  as  is  neceuary  in  the  esa- 
ninatioi]  of  the  habitudes  aad  corregpotvdencies,  agreements  or  dis- 
agFeoneota,  of  several  of  them,  one  with  another ;  especially  where  it 
b  10  be  judged  of  by  long  deductions,  and  ihe  intervention  of  several 
oilier  complex  ideas,  to  shew  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ponote  ones. 

The  great  help  against  Ais,  which  mathematicians  find  m  diagrams 
and'  figures,  which  remain  unalterable  in  their  draughts,  is  very  appa- 
rent; and  the  memory  would  often  have  great  difficulty  otherwise  to 
leUin  tbem  so  exactly,,  whilst  the  mind  went  over  the  parts  of  them, 
step  by  step,  to  examine  their  several  correspondences ;  and  though,  in 
casting  up  a  long  sum,  cither  in  addition,  multiplication,  or  division, 
every  part  be  only  a  progression  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  its  own 
ideas,  and  considering  their  agreement  or  disagreement ;  and  the  reso- 
lution of  the  question  be  nothing  but  the  result  of  the  whole,  made  up 
of  such  particulars,  whereof  the  mind  has  a  clear  perception ;  yet  with- 
out setting  down  the  several  parts  by  marks,  whose  precise  significationB 
are  knowD,  and  by  marks  that  last  and  remain  in  view  when  uie  memory 
bad  let  them  ^o,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  so  many  diffe- 
rent ideas  in  the  mind,  without  confounding  or  letting  slip,  some  parts 
of  the  reckoning,  and  thereby  make  all  our  reasonings  about  it  useless. 
In  which  case,  the  ciphers,  or  matks,  help  not  the  mind  at  all  to  per- 
ceive the  agreement  of  any  two  or  more  numbers,  their  equalities  or 
proportions ;  that  the  mind  has  only  by  intuition  of  its  own  ideas  of  the 
numbers  diemselves.  But  the  numeric^  characters  are  helps  to  the 
memory,  to  rocord  and  retain  the  several  ideas  about  which  the  demon- 
stration is  made,  whereby  a  man  may  know  how  fax  his  intuitive  know- 
ledge, in  surveying  several  of  the  particulars,  has  proceeded ;  that  so 
he  may,  without  confusion,  go  on  to  what  is  yet  unknown,  and  at  last 
have  in  one  view  before  him  the  result  of  ail  his  perceptions  aiid.r«a- 


§  20.  Remeditt  of  thou  difficulties.— Oas  part  of  these  disadvan- 
tages in  moral  ideas,  which  has  made  them  be  thought  not  capable  of 
demonstration,  may  in  a  good  measuie  be  remedied  by  definitions,  set- 
ting down  that  collection  of  simple  ideas  which  every  term  shall  stand 
for,  and  then  using  the  terms  steadily  and  constantly  for  that  precise 
collection.  And  what  mediods  algebra,  or  somediing  of  that  kind,  may 
hereafter  surest,  to  remove  the  other  difficulties,  it  is  not  easy  to  fore- 
tell. Confident  I  am,  that  if  men  would,  in  the  same  method,  and  with 
the  same  indifferency,  search  after  moral,  as  they  do  mathematical, 
truths,  they  would  find  them  have  a  stronger  connexion  one  with  an- 
other, «nd  a  more  necessary  consequence  from  our  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  and  to  come  nearer  perfect  demonstration,  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  But  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  whilst  the  deaireof 
esteem,  riches,  or  power,  makes  men  espouse  the  well-endowed  opi- 
nions in  fashion,  and  then  seek  arguments,  either  to  make  good  their 
beauty,  or  vaniisb  over  and  cover  their  defwrnity :  nothing  being  so 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  as  truth  is  to  the  mind ;  nothing  so  deformed  and 
imoondlable  to  the  understanding  as  a  lie.  For  thoi^h  many  a  man 
8C£  ,..:,,. ....v.uuyK- 
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csn  widi  satisfaction  enough  own  s  no  -niy  bandionie  wife  in  hit  bosuMi ; 
jet  who  is  bold  enough  openly  to  avow,  that  he  has  cnpoused  a  tabe- 
hood.aiid  received  into  bu  tweast  so  ug);  a  thing  as  a  lie  ?  whilst  the 
parties  of  men  cram  their  tenets  down  all  men's  throats,  wfaoih  they  can 
get  into  their  power,  without  permitting  them  to  examine  their  tratfa  or 
falsebood,  and  will  not  let  truth  have  fair  play  in  the  worid,  nw  men 
the  liberty  lo  search  after  it ;  what  improvements  can  be  expected  of 
this  kind?  What  greater  light  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  moral  sdeocesf 
The  subject  part  of  mankind,  in  most  places,  might,  instead  thereof, 
with  ^yptian  bondage  expect  Egyptian  dvknefls,  were  not  the  candle 
of  the  Lord  set  up  by  himself  in  men's  mi»da,  which  it  is  imposnUe 
for  the  breath  or  power  of  man  wholly  to  extinguish. 

§21.  F<turtkl^,  of  real  eristemx :  we  Kane  an  intuitive  hiowiedge 
of  our  own':  demMitrative,  of  Ood't;  temitive,  of  some  few  9thtr 
things. — As  to  die  fourth  sort  of  onr  knowledge,  viz.  of  the  real  actad 
existence  of  things,  we  have  en  intuitive  knowledge  of  onr  own  exist- 
ence ;  and  a  demonstrative  knowledge  of  the  existence  oi  a  God  :  of 
die  existence  of  any  thing  else,  we  have  no  other  but  a  sensiuve  know* 
iedee,  which  extendi  not  beyond  the  objects  [Hesent  to  our  senses. 

I  22.  Our  ignorance  great. — Our  knowledge  being  so  aarrow,  as  I 
have  shewn,  it  will,  perhaps,  give  us  some  light  into  the  ppesent  state 
of  our  minds,  if  we  look  a  litue  into  the  daik  side,  and  t^e  a  view  of 
onr  ignorance :  which,  being  infinitely  biTger  than  our  knowledge,  may 
serve  mnch  to  the  quieting  of  disputes,  and  improvement  of  usefid 
knowlet^e  -,  if  discovering  now  far  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  ^re 
confine  our  thoughts  within  the  contemplation  of  those  ^ings  Aat  an 
within  the  reach  of  oar  understandings,  and  lamcfa  not  out  into  that 
abyss  of  darkness  (where  we  have  not  eyes  to  see,  nor  faculties  to  per- 
ceive, any  thing),  out  of  a  presumption,  that  nothing  is  beyond  our  com- 
pr^ension.  But  to  besatisSed  c^tke  folly  of  su{£  a  conceit,  vre  need 
not  go  far.  He  that  knows  any  thing,  knows  this  in  the  first  plsce, 
that  he  need  not  seek  long  for  instances  of  his  ignorance.  The  meanest 
and  most  obvious  things  ^at  come  in  our  way,  havedark  sides, that  the 
quickest  sight  cannot  penetrate  into,  "nte  clearest  and  most  enlarged 
understandings  of  thinking  men,  find  themselves  puzzled,  and  ataloas, 
in  every  particle  of  matter.  We  shall  the  less  wonder  to  find  it  so, 
when  we  consider  the  caoees  of  our  ignorance  which,  from  what  has 
been  said,  I  suppose  will  be  found  to  be  diese  three : 

First,  Want  of  ideas. 

Secondly,  Want  of  a  dtst^verable  connexion  between  Ae  ideas  ips 

Hdrdiy,  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  onr  ideas. 

^  23.  lira,  one  cause  ^'iXtVaara  of  ideas,  atherntch  atwehaveim 
conceptioh  of,  or  tuch  as  particularfy  we  have  not. — First,  There  nra 
some  things,  and  those  not  a  few,  (hat  we  are  ig«(»wt  of,  for  wast  of 
ideas. 

I .  All  the  shnple  ideas  we  have,  are  confined  (as  I  have  ^lewn)  to 
tfiose  we  receive  from  corporeal  ol^Mts  by  sensation,  »id  fron  the  op»- 
■ration  of  our  own  minds  as  die  objects  of  refitctlon.  Bat  how  mock 
diese  few  and  narrow  inlets  are  dispropottiotmte  to  ^e  vast  -«^le  a- 
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teat  of  «)1. beings,  wiJl  iwt  be  hsrd  to  perBuade  thoee  who  are  not  so 
j(>o]ish  as  to  think  their  spaa  the  measure  of  M  Uungs.  What  other 
■imple  ideas  it  is  possible  the  creatures  in  other  parts  of  the  uiuTerse 
tna>  have,  hy.  the  sssistance  of  senses  and  faculties  siore,  or  perfecler, 
than  we  have,  or  different  from  ours,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine ;  but 
to  BBff  or  think  diere  are  no  sncb,  because  we  ciwceive  nothing  of  them, 
is  no  better  an  ai^uoient,  than  if  a  blind  uuui  iboutd  be  positive  in  it, 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sight  and  colours,  because  he  had  no 
manner  oS  idea  of  any  such  thing,  nor  could  by  any  means  frame  to 
himself  any  notions  about  seeing.  The  ignorance  and  darkness  thatis 
in  us,  no  more  hinders  nor  confines  the  knowledge  that  is  in  others,  thm 
the  bliudness  of  a  mole  is  an  argument  against  the  quick-s^htedness  of 
an  eagle.  He  that  >nll  consider  the  infinite  power, wisdom,  andgood- 
oess  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  will  find  reason  to  think  it  was  not  all 
laid  out  upon  so  inctxuiderabler  mean,  and  impotent  a  creature  as  he 
will  fini  man  to  be  ^  wbo>  in  all  probability,  is  one  of  the  lo.west  of  all 
intellectua]  beings.  What  foculties  therefore  other  speciea  of  creatures 
bave^  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and  inmost  constitutions  of  things ; 
what  idoas  they  may  receive  of  them,  Ui  different  from  ours,  ve  know 
Dot.  This  we  know,  and  certainly  find,  that  we  want  several  othn 
views  of  tbem,  besides  those  we  have,  to  make  discovenes  of  them  tnora 
perfecL  And  we  may  be  convinced  that  the  ideas  we  can  attain  to  t^ 
oui  faculties,  are  very  dtspropoilioaate  to  things  themselves,  when  a  pty 
■itive,  dear,  distinct  one  of  substance  itself,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  rest,  is  concealed  from  us.  But  want  of  ideas  of  this  kind,  beii% 
a  part  as  well  as  cause  of  our  ignorance,  cannot  be  described.  Ot>ly 
this  I  think  I  may  confidently  say  of  it,  that  the  intellectual  and  sensible 
world,  are  in  this  perfectly  aUke ;  that  that  part,  which  we  see  of  eitiatx 
of  tb^,  hoUs  no  proportion  with  what  we  see  not ;  and  whatsoever  we 
can  reach  with  our  eyes,  or  our  thoughts,  of  eithei  of  tbem,  is  but  a 
point,  shaost  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  rest, 

§  24,  Because  qj  their  remotemu ; — Another  great  cause  of  igno- 
lance,  is  the  want  of  ideas  we  are  capable  of.  Aa  the  want  of  ideas, 
which  our  faculties  are  not  able  to  give  us,  shuts  us  wholly  from  those 
views  of  things  which  it  is  reasonable  to  Uunk  other  beings,  more  perfect 
than  vre,  have,  of  which  we  know  notUng ;  so  the  want  of  ideas  I  now 
apeak  of,  keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  things  we  conceive  capable  of  being 
known  tous.  Bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  we  have  ideas  of.  Butthou^wc 
are  not  without  ideas  of  these  primary  qualities  of  bodies  in  genera) ; 
yet  not  knowing  what  is  the  particular  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the 
|rfiate<t  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  several 
powers,  efficacies,  and  ways  of  operation,  whereby  the  effects  which  vre 
gaily  see,  are  produced.  These  are  hid  from  us  iu  some  things,  bj 
^isg  too  remote  ;  and  in  others,  by  being  too  minute.  When  we  coQ- 
•ider  the  vast  distance  of  the  known  and  visible  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  reasons  we  have  to  think,  that  what  lies  within  our  ken,  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  universe,  we  shall  then  discover  a  huge  abyss  of  igno- 
rance. What  are  the  particular  fabrics  of  the  great  masses  <ii  matter, 
wliich  make  up  the  whole  stupendous  frame  of  ccvporeal  b^ngs;  how 
far  they  are  emended,  what  i«  their  motion,  and  bow  contisued  or  com' 
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municated,  and  what  influence  tbey  ba*e  one  upon  another ;  are  con- 
t£mplalions  that,  at  fint  gltmpie,  our  thoughts  lose  dienuelves  in.  if 
we  narrow  our  contemplsiions,  and  confine  our  thoughts  to  this  little 
canton,  I  mean  this  system  of  our  sun,  and  the  grosser  masses  of  matter 
that  visibly  move  about  it ;  what  several  sorts  of  vegetables,  animals, 
«nd  intellectual  corporeal  beings,  infinitely  different  from  those  of  our 
little  spot  of  earth,  may  there  probably  be  in  the  other  planets,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which,  even  of  their  outward  figures  and  parts,  we  can 
no  nay  attain,  whilst  we  are  confined  to  this  earth,  there  being  no  na- 
tural means,  either  by  sensation  or  reflection,  to  convey  Uieir  certaio 
ideas  into  our  minds  I  They  are  out  of  the  reach  of  those  iidets  of  all 
our  knowledge  :  and  what  sorts  of  furniture  and  inhabitants  dioseman* 
sions  contain  in  them,  we  cannot  so  much  as  guess,  much  less  bare 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  Ihem, 

§  2A.  Or,  became  of  ikeirmmuleneis. — If  aKFeal,nay,far  tbegreat- 
est,  part  of  the  several  ranks  of  bodies  in  the  universe,  escape  our  notice 
by  tlieir  remoteness,  there  are  others  that  are  no  less  concealed  from  ns 
t^  their  minuteness.  These  insensible  corpuscles,  being  the  active 
parts  of  matter,  and  die  great  instnimenls  of  nature,  on  which  depend 
not  only  all  their  secondary  qualities,  but  alsomostoftbeir  natural  ope- 
rations, our  want  of  precise  distinct  ideas  of  their  primary  qoabties, 
keeps  us  in  an  incurable  ignorance  of  what  we  desire  to-  know  about 
them.  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  could  discover  the  figure,  size,  texture, 
and  motion  of  die  minute  constituent  parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we  should 
know,  without  trial,  several  of  their  operations  one  upon  another,  as  we 
do  now  the  properties  of  a  square,  or  a  triangle.  Did  we  know  dw 
mechanical  affections  of  the  paitictes  of  rhubarb,  hemlock,  opium,  and 
a  man ;  as  a  watch-maker  does  those  of  a  watcb,  whereby  it  performs  ill 
operations,  and  of  a  file  which,  byrubbingon  them,  will  alter  the  figure 
of  any  of  the  wheels :  we  should  be  able  to  tell  befcM^-band,  that  rfan- 
barb  will  purge,  hemlock  kill,  and  opium  moke  a  man  sleep;  as  weQ 
as  a  watcb-malbcr  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  paper  laid  on  the  balance, 
will  keep  the  watch  from  going,  till  it  be  removed ;  or  that  some  small 
part  of  it  being  rubbed  by  a  file,  t^e  machine  would  quite  lose  its 
motimi,  and  the  watdi  go  no  more,  llie  dissolving  of  silver  in  aqua 
forlis,  and  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  not  vice  ven&,  would  be  theh  pei^ 
naps  no  more  difficult  to  know,  than  it  is  to  a  smitji  to  understand  why 
the  turning  of  one  key  will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another. 
But  whilst  we  are  destitute  of  senses  acute  enough  to  discover  the  mi- 
nute  particles  of  bodies,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of  their  mechanical  aSbc- 
tions,  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignoraut  of  their  properties  and  ways  of 
operation ;  nor  can  we  be  assured  about  them,  any  farther  than  some 
few  trials  we  make  are  able  to  reach.  But  whether  they  will  succeed 
again  another  time,  we  cannot  be  certain.  This  hinders  our  ceitais 
knowledge  of  universal  truths  concerning  natural  bodies;  and  our  reason 
carries  us  herein  very  little  beyond  particular  matter  of  fact. 

§26.  Hence  no  science  of  bodies: — And  therefore  lamapttodoub^ 
Aat  how  far  soever  human  industry  may  advance  usefiil  and  experimen- 
tal philosophy  in  physictti  things,  scientifical  will  still  be  out  of  oar 
reach ;  1>ecau>e  we  want  perfect  and  adequate  ideas  of  those  vory  bodies, 

'^-'"'K'^ 
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iriiidi  are  nearest  to  ua,  and  raoit  under  our  command.  Those  which 
we  have  ranked  into  claasea  under  naines,  and  we  think,  ourselves  best 
ac^naioted  with,  we  hare  but  very  imperfect  and  incomplete  ideas  of. 
Distinct  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  bodies,  that  fall  under  the  enami- 
natioiiof  our  senses,  perhaps  weimay  have ;  but  adequate  ideas,  I  aus- 
pecl,  we  have  not  of  any  one.  amoi^t  them.  And  though  the  fonner. 
of  these  will  serve  us  for  common  use  and  discourse,  yet  whilst  we  want 
the  latter,  we  are  not  capable  of  scientilical  knowledge,  nor  shall  ever  be. 
able  to  discover  general,  instructive,  unquestionable  truths  concerning 
them.  Certainly  and  demonstration,  are  things  we  must  not,  in  these 
mailers,  pretend  to.  By  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and  smell,  and  other 
sensible  qualities,  we  have  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  sage  and  faem- 
lodt,  as  we  have  of  a  circle  and  a  tiiai^le :  but  having  no  ideas  of  the 
particular  primary  qualities  uf  the  minute  parts  of  either  of  these  plants, 
nor  of  other  bodies  which  we  would  apply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what 
e£fects  they  will  produce ;  nor  when  we  see  those  effects,  can  we  bo 
much  as  guess,  much  less  know,  their  manner  of  production.  Thus 
having  no  ideas  of  the  particular  mechanical  affections  of  the  minute 
parts  of  bodies,  that  are  within  our  view  and  reach,  we  are  ignorant  of 
dieir  comtitulions,  powers,  and  operations :  and  of  bodies  n>ore  remote 
we  are  yet  more  i^orant,  not  knowing  so  much  as  their  very  outward 
shapes,  or  the  sensible  and  groaser  narts  of  their  constitutions. 
'  S  S7.  Much  leu  of  ipiritt. — Tnls  at  first  sight,  will  shew  us  how 
disproportionate  our  knowledge  is  to  the  whole  extent  even  of  material 
beings;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  consideration  of  that  infinite  number 
of  spirits  that  may  be,  and  probably  are,  which  are  yet  more  remote 
from  our  knowledge,  whereof  we  have  no  cognizance,  nor  can  frame.to 
ourselves  any  distinct  ideas  of  their  severul  ranks  and  sorts,  we  shall  find 
this  cause  of  ignorance  conceal  from  us,  in  ap  impenetrable  obscuri^, 
almost  Ibe  whole  intellectual  world ;  a  greater  certainly,  and  more  beaur 
tiful  worid  than  die  material.  For  bating  some  very  few,  and  those,  if 
I  taa;  so  tall  them,  superfidal,  ideas  of  spirit,  which  by  reflection  we 
get  of  our  own,  and  fivMU  thence,  the  best  we  can  collect,  of  the  Father 
of  all  Spirits,  the  eternal  independent  Author  of  them,  and  us,  and  all 
Aings;  we  have  no  certain  information,  so  much  as  of  the  esstence  of 
other  spirits,  but  by  revekticm.  Angels  of  all  sorts  are  naturally  beyond 
our  discovery :  and  all  those  inlelligenceB,  whereof  it  is  likely  there  are 
more  ord^s  than  of  corporeal  substances,  are  things  whereof  our  natural 
Guides  give  ua  no  certain  account  at  all.  That  diere  are  nunds  and 
thinking  beings  in  other  men  as  well  as  himself,  every  man  has  a  reason, 
from  (heir  words  and  actions,  to  be  satisfied :  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  mind  cannot  suffer  a  man,  that  coruiders,  to  be  ignorant  that  there 
is  a  God.  But  that  there  are.deB:ree3  of  spiritual  beings  between  ua 
and  die  great  God,  who  is  there  mat  by  bis  own  search  and  ability  can 
come  to  know  i  Much  leas  have  we  distinct  ideas  of  their  different  na- 
tures, conditioni,  states,  powers,  and  several  constitutions,  wherein  they 
agree  or  differ  from  one  another,  and  from  us.  .  And  therefore  in  what 
concerns  then-  different  species  and  properties,  we  are  under  an  absolute 
ignorance. 
■    §  eSi  Secondly,  want  of  a  discovtrabU  eonneiion  bettreen  idtatvu 
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tiave. — Secondly,  What  a  tmall  pwt  of  the  •ubstantial  beiugs,  diat  ue 
IB  the  universe,  the  want  of  ideas  leavei  open  to  cmr  ionwledge,  wc  bava 
seen.  In  the  nest  place,  another  canse  of  ignorance,  of  oo  leaBmoBiaa, 
is  a  want  of  a  discoverable  coouezion  between  those  ideas  we  have.  Fot 
wherever  we  want  that,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  univerinl  and  ccftsia 
knowledge;  and  are,  in  the  fonoer  case,  left  only  to  obsenation  and 
txpeiiment;  which,  how  narrow  and  confined  it  is,  bow  hr  from  geneni 
knowledge,  we'need  not  be  told.  I  shall  give  some  fev  'tastaxuxa  vt 
this  cause  of  our  igoorance,  and  so  leave  it.  It  is  e*idenL  that  die  balk, 
figure,  and  motioD  of  several  bodies  about  ue,  produce  in  lu  sevml 
sensations,  as  of  colours,  sounds,  lasles,  smells,  pleasare  and  pain,  8cc. 
These  mechanical  affections  of  bodies,  having  no  affinity  at  all  with 
those  ideas  they  produce  in  us  (there  beii^  no  conceivable  conoexioii  be> 
tween  any  impulse  of  any  sort  of  body,  and  any  perception  of  a  ccAoui 
or  smell,  which  we  find  in  our  minds),  we  can  have  no  distinct  know- 
ledge of  such  operations  beyond  onr  experience;  and  can  reisan  no 
Otherwise  about  them,  than  as  effects  produced  by  the  appmatmsnt  of 
aa  infinitely  Wise  Agent,  which  perfectly  surpass  our  coaiprcheBnoiia> 
As  the  ideas  of  sensible  secondary  qualities,  which  we  otve  in  am 
minds,  can,  by  us,  be  no  way  deduced  from  bodily  causes,  nor  any  coi^ 
respondrnce  or  connexion  be  found  between  them  and  thow  p 
qualities  which  (experience  shews  us)  produce  them  in  us;  aov  fl 
other  side,  the  operation  of  our  minds  upon  our  bodies  is  as  inc(»c«iv- 
able.  How  any  thought  should  produce  a  motion  in  body,  is  as  ratooto 
from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  as  how  any  body  should  produce  ao^ 
thought  in  the  mind.  That  it  is  so,  if  experience  did  not  comriace  ui, 
the  consideration  of  the  things  themselves  would  never  be  abW,  in  lie 
least,  to  discover  to  us.  These,  and  the  like,  though  they  have  a  conatoit 
and  regular  connexion,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  tfaioge;  yet  that  cob* 
nexton  being  not  discoverable  in  the  ideas  themselves,  which  mpKanag 
to  have  no  necessary  dependence  one  on  another,  we  eaa  attrioute  Aeir 
connexion  to  nothing  else,  but  die  arbitrary  determination  of  that  All- 
wise  Agent,  who  has  made  them  to  he,  and  to  operate  as  they  do*  in  « 
way  wholly  above  our  weak  understanding  to  conceive. 

^  89-  Imtances — .In  some  of  our  ideas  there  ar«  oertaia  rehMioas, 
habitudes,  and  oonnexions,  so  visibly  included  in  the  mitiiie  of  ^  iden 
themselves,  that  we  cannot  conceive  them  separable  from  tbem,  by  any 
power  whatsoever.  And  in  these  only,  we  are  capable  of  certain  and 
universal  knowledge.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  right-linad  triangle,  neoesa** 
rily  carries  with  it  an  equality  of  its  angles  to  two  right  ones.  Nor  can 
wc  conceive  ^s  relation,  this  connexion  of  these  two  ideae,  to  be  poa- 
vAAj  mutable,  or  to  depend  on  any  arbitrary  power,  which  of  dmo* 
made  it  thus,  or  could  make  it  otherwise.  But  the  coherence  and  oob- 
tioui^  of  the  parts  of  matter ;  the  production  of  sensatioD  m  us  of  co- 
lours and  sounds,  &£.  by  impulse  and  motion;  nay,  the  original  nitee 
and  communication  of  motion  being  such,  wherein  we  can  ducaver  wn 
natural  conneiiion  with  any  ideas  we  have,  we  camotbut  ascribe  Aen 
to  tbe  sbitTBTy  will  and  good  pleasure  of  die  Wiae  ArcbiteG*.  I  seed 
not,  i  think,  here  mention  the  resurrection  of  tbe  dead,  tbe  future  statt 
of  ifais  globe  of  earth,  and  such  olher  tUngs,  which  are  bj  every  one 
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tcknowtec^red  ta  depend  wk>lly  <»  &e  detenmtntion  of  a  free-  Kgent 
Tke  thiof^  diet,  u  far  u  our  obeervatioo  reacheB,  we  cofurtaMdy  find  to 
proceed  ngulaily,  we  tmay  coachtde  do  act  by  a  lew  set  tfaem  ;  but  yet 
by  »  law  that  we  ksow  not :  wbeteby,  though  canses  work  steadily, 
Md  efiects  constantly  ftow  frotn  tbem,  yet  their  coooezions  and  depen- 
denciee  iMing  not  discoverable  in  our  ideae,  we  can  have  but  aa  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  tbem.  From  sH  which  it  i>  easy  to  perceive  what 
»  AirknMB  we  are  iwolTCd  in,  how  little  it  is  of  being,'  tind  the  things 
arc,  tkat  we  ate  capable  to  know.  And  dterefore  we  §hall  do  no  in- 
jury to  our  kaowledge,  when  we  modestly  think  with  ounelves,  that  we 
an  K>  far  from  being  able  (o  comprehend  the  whole  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  all  the  things  contained  in  it,  that  we  are  not  capable  of  « 
plalosoplBcal  knowledge  of  the  bodies  that  are  about  ua,  and  make  a 
part  of  us :  concerning  their  secondary  qualities,  powen,  and  operation», 
we  can  hare  do  unnenal  certainty.  Several  effecu  come  every  day 
witluB  the  notice  of  our  senses,  of  which  we  have  so  Uir  sensitive  know- 
ledge: iMt  tlM  causes,  manner,  and  certnn^  of  tiieir  production,  for 
dw  two  foregoing  peasoas,  we  most  be  content  to  be  very  ignorant  of. 
in  these  we  can  go  no  farther  thui  particnlar  experience  informs  us  of 
natter  of  fact,  and  I9  analogy  lo  guess  what  effects  the  Uke  bodies  are, 
apon  other  tr^,  like  to  produce.  But  as  to  a  perfect  science  of  na< 
turalbodies^nottomentionqMiitual  beings),  we  are,  1  think,  so  &r from 
being  capolwe  of  any  such  ^ng,  that  I  conclude  it  lost  labour  to  seek 
■fkeiit. 

^  30.  ITiir^g,  want  of  tfaeing  ow  ideas. — lordly.  Where  we  have 
•debate  ideas,  and  where  Aen  is  a  certain  and  diseoverable  connexion 
between  them,  yet  we  are  often  ignorant,  for  want  of  treeing  diose  ideas 
which  we  have,  or  may  have,  and  for  want  of  fiodii^  out  those  interme- 
diate ideas,  whicbmayshewua  what  halntude  of  ^;reemeDt  or  disagree- 
ment they  have  one  with  another.  And  thus  many  are  ignorant  of  ma- 
thematical truths,  not  out  of  any  imperfection  of  their  faculties,  or 
uncertainty  in  thethings  themselve§,  hut  for  want  of  application  in  ac- 
quiring, examining,  and  by  due  ways  eompatii^  thtwe  ideas.  That 
which  has  most  contributed  to  hinder  the  due  tracing  of  our  ideas,  and 
fiodiag  out  their  relations,  and  agreements  or  disagreements  one  with 
anotber,  has  been,  i  suppose,  the  iD  use  of  words.  It  is  impossible  ^at 
mea  should  evet  truly  teek,  or  certainly  discover,  the  agreement  or  dt^ 
agreement  of  ideas  themKlves^  whilst  Aeir  thoughts  flutter  about,  or 
mck  only  in,  sotnds  of  doubtful  and  nncertain  significatioQB.  Matfa»- 
matidana  abstracting  their  Uiouffbti  from  names,  and  accust^nningthem' 
•elves  to  set  before  their  mtoos  the  ideas  diemselves,  that  they  would 
conaider,  and  not  sounds  instead  of  them,  have  avoided  thereby  a  great 
part  of  that  peri^ii^,  puddering,  and  confusion,  which  have  so  much 
hindered  men's  progress  in  other  parts  of  knowledge.  Tor  vrhilsl  dtey 
stiek  in  words  of  lusdetennioed  and  uncertain  signification,  titey  are  un- 
able lo  distinguish  true  from  foise,  certain  from  probable,  consistent 
Arom  inconsistent,  in  ^eir  own  opinione.  This  having  been  the  fate  or 
nusfortune  of  a. great  part  of  men  of  letters,  the  increase  broi^t  into 
tbe  stock  of  real  knowledge,  has  been  very  little,  in  proportion  to  the 
schoob,  disputes,  and  writings,  the  world  has  been  &)led  with;  whitet 
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■tudeota,  being  lost  in  the  great  wood  of  words,  knew  oot  «4iereabouts 
thej  were,  bow  far  ifaeir  diBcoveries  were  advanced,  or  what  wai  want- 
ing in  their  own,  or  the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  Had  men,  in  the 
discoveries  of  the  material,  done  as  thej  have  in  those  of  the  intellectual, 
world,  involved  in  all  the  obscurity  of  nncertain  and  doubtful  ways  of 
talking,  volumes  writ  of  navigation  and  voyages,  theories  and  stories  of 
zones  and  tides,  multiplied  and  disputed ;  nay,  ships  built,  and  fleets  sent 
out,  would  never  have  taught  us  the  way  b^ond  the  line;  and  the  aa- 
dpoden  would  be  still  ai  much  unknown,  as  when  it  was  declared  heresy 
to  hold  there  were  any.  But  having  spoken  sufficiendy  of  words,  and 
the  ill  or  careless  use  that  is  commonly  made  of  them,  I  shall  not  say 
any  thing  more  of  it  here. 

^  31.  Extent,  in  respect  of  vnivtnalitif. — Hitherto  we  have  exa- 
mined the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  in  respect  of  the  several  sorts  of 
beiius  that  are.  There  is  another  extent  of  it,  in  respect  of  universalis, 
which  will  also  deserve  to  be  considered ;  and  in  this  regard,  our  know- 
ledge follows  the  nature  of  our  ideas.  If  the  ideas  are  abstract,  whose 
agreement  or  disagreement  we  perceive,  our  knowledge  is  universal. 
For  what  is  known  of  such  general  ideas,  will  be  true  of  every  particu- 
lar thing,  in  whom  tliat  essence,  i.  e.  that  abstract  idea,  is  to  be  found; 
and  what  is  once  known  of  sudi  ideas,  will  be  perpetually  and  fbr  ever 
true.  So  that  as  to  all  general  knowledge,  we  must  search  and  find  it 
only  in  our  minds;  and  it  is  only  the  examining  of  our  own  ideas,  (hat 
fumisheth  us  with  that.  Truths  belonging  to  essences  of  things  (that 
is,  to  abstract  ideas),  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found  out  by  the  con- 
templation only  of  those  essences :  as  the  existences  of  things  is  to  be 
known  only  from  experience.  But  having  more  to  say  of  this  in  the 
chapters  where  I  shall  speak  of  general  and  real  knowledge,  this  may 
here  suffice  as  to  the  universality  of  our  knowledge  in  gener^. 

CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  REALITY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

I  1.  Objection.  Knowledge  placed inideat, may  he  aU  hare  xnooa. 
■ — 1  doubt  oot  but  my  reader  by  this  time  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  I 
have  been  all  this  while  only  building  a  castle  in  the  air;  and  be  ready 
to  say  to  me,  "  To  what  purpose  all  this  stir?  Knowledge,  say  you,  is 
only  the  perception  of  the  asreement  or  disagreement  of  onr  own  ideas : 
but  who  knows  what  those  ideas  may  be?  Is  there  any  thing  so  extra- 
vagant, as  the  imaginations  of  men's  brains  ?  Where  is  the  head  that 
has  no  chimeras  in  it  \  Or,  if  there  be  a  sober  and  a  wise  man,  what 
difference  will  there  be,  by  your  rules,  between  his  knowledge,  and 
that  of  the  most  extravagant  lancy  in  the  world  P  They  both  have  tlieir 
ideas,  and  perceive  their  agreement  and  disagreement  one  with  another. 
If  there  be  any  diflerence  between  them,  the  advantage  will  be  on  tbe 
warm-headed  man's  aide,  as  having  tlie  more  ideas,  and  the  more  lively. 
And,  so,  by  your  rules,  he  will  be  tbe  more  knowing.  If  it  be  true, 
^t  all  knowledge  lies  only  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  our  own  ideas,  the  vinons  of  an  enthnuBSt,  and  the  rea- 
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•onbg*  of  a  tober  man,  will  be  equally  certain.  It  is  no  matter  how 
dtings  are ;  so  ■  man  observe  but  the  agreement  of  faia  own  imagina- 
tioos,  and  talk  conformably,  it  is  all  truth,  all  certainty.  Such  castlei 
in  tbe  air,  will  be  u  strong  holds  of  truth  as  the  detnonstraiiMiB  of 
£uclid.  That  a  harpy  is  not  a  centaur,  is  by  this  way  as  certain  know- 
ledge, and  as  much  a  truth,  as  that  a  square  is  not  a  circle. 

"  But  of  what  use  is  all  this  fine  knowledge  of  men's  own  imagina- 
bons,  to  a  man  that  inquires  after  (he  reality  of  diiags?  It  matters  not 
what  men's  fancies  are,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  things  that  is  only  to  be 
prized ;  it  is  diis  alone  gives  a  value  to  our  reasonings,  and  preference 
to  one  tnan's  knowledge  over  another's,  that  it  is  of  things  as  they  really 
sre,  and  not  of  dreams  and  fancies." 

§  8.  Answer,  not  to,  tehere  ideas  agree  with  things. — To  which  I 
answer,  that  if  our  knowledge  of  our  ideas  terminate  in  them,  and  reach 
ao  farther,  where  there  is  something  farther  intended,  our  most  serious 
thoughts  will  be  of  tittle  more  use,  than  the  reveries  of  a  crazy  brain; 
and  die  tiuths  built  thereon,  of  no  more  weight,  than  the  discourse  of  a 
man,  who  sees  things  clearly  in  a  dream,  and  with  great  assurance  utters 
tbem.  But  I  hope,  before  I  have  done,  to  make  it  evident,  that  this 
way  of  certainty,  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  irieas,  goes  a  little  far- 
ther than  bare  imagination :  and  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that  all  the 
certainty  of  general  truths  a  man  has,  lies  in  nothing  else. 

^3.  It  is  evident,  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only 
by  the  intervention  of  die  ideas  it  has  of  Uiem,  Our  knowledge  tliere- 
fore  18  real,  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and 
the  reality  of  things.  But  what  shall  be  here  die  criterion  i  How  shall 
the  mind,  when  it  perceives  noting  but  its  own  ideas,  kuow  that  they 
agree  with  things  themselves  ?  Tliis,  though  it  seems  nut  to  want  diffi- 
culty, yet  I  think  there  be  two  sorts  of  ideas,  that,  we  may  be  assured, 
4^ree  with  things. 

I  4.  At,Jirst,altiiti^)ieideatdo. — first.  The  first  are  simple  ideas, 
which,  stnce  the  mind,  as  has  been  shewn,  can  by  no  means  make  to  it- 
self, must  necessarily  be  the  product  of  things  operating  on  tbe  mind  in 
•  nelural  way,  and  producing  therein  those  perceptions  which,  by  the 
wisdom  and  will  of  our  Maker,  they  are  ordamed  and  adapted  to. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  simple  ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our  fancies, 
but  the  natural  and  regular  pnxluctions  of  things  without  us,  really 
operating  upon  us ;  end  so  carry  with  them  all  the  conformity  which  is 
iMeoded,  or  which  our  state  requires ;  for  they  represent  to  us  things 
under  those  appearances  which  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us ;  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  sorts  of  particular  substances,  to  dis- 
cern tbe  states  they  are  in,  and  so  to  take  mem  for  our  necessities,  and 
to  apply  tbem  to  our  uses.  Thus  the  idea  of  whiteness  or  bitterness, 
«8  it  IS  in  tbe  mind,  exactly  answering  that  power  which  is  in  any  body 
to  produce  it  there,  has  all  the  real  conformity  it  can,  or  ought  to  have, 
wiUi  things  vntbout  us.  And  this  conformity  between  our  simple  ideas, 
and  the  existence  of  things,  is  sufficient  for  real  knowledge, 

I  5.  Seeottd/g,  ail  complex  ideas,  except  of  substances. — Secondfy, 
All.our  complex  ideas,  except  those  of  substances,  b^ng  archetypes  of 
Ibe  mind's  own  making,  not  intended  \o  be  die  c<^ies  of  any  diiog,  nor 
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lefeired  to  the  exuteace  of  any  thing  as  to  their  originals,  caanot  want 
any  conformity  necessai^  to  real  knowledge.  For  that  wbicfa  is  not 
designed  to  represent  any  thing  but  itself,  can  never  be  capable  of  a 
wrong  represG  I  nation,  nor  mislead  us  from  the  true  apprehension  of  any 
thing,  by  its  dialikeness  to  it :  aud  such,  excepting  those  of  substances, 
are  all  our  complex  ideas.  Which,  as  I  have  shewn  in  another  place, 
are  combinations  of  ideas,  which  the  mind,  by  lis  free  choice,  puts  to- 
gether, williout  considering  any  connexion  they  have  in  nature.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  in  all  these  sorts  the  ideas  themselves  are  conoidercd  u 
the  archetypes,  and  things  no  otherwise  regarded,  but  as  they  are  c«o- 
fconiable  to  them.  So  that  we  cannot  but  be  infallibly  certain  that  «U 
the  knowledge  we  attain  concerning  these  ideas,  is  real,  and  reaches 
things  themselves.  Because  in  all  our  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  dis- 
courses of  this  kind,  we  intend  things  no  farther,  than  as  they  are  con- 
fomtable  to  our  ideas.  So  that  in  these,  we  cannot  miss  of  a  certain 
and  undoubted  reality. 

^  6.  Hence  the  reality  of  mathematical  kncncledee. — I  4aabt  not 
but  it  will  be  easily  granted,  that  the  knowledge  we  save  of  toalheinar 
tical  truths,  is  not  only  certain,  but  real,  knowledge ;  and  not  the  ban 
empty  vision  of  vain  insigoificant  chimeras  of  the  brain ;  and  yet,  if  we 
will  consider,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  only  of  our  own  ideas.  Tbe  ma- 
thematician considers  the  truth  and  properties  belonging  toarectaagU 
or  circle,  only  as  they  are  in  idea  in  bis  own  mind.  For  it  is  poasible 
he  never  found  either  of  them  existing  mathematically,  i.  e.  preciwly 
true,  in  his  life.  But  yet  the  knowledge  he  has  of  any  tnitba  or  pro* 
perties  belonging  to  a  circle,  or  any  other  mathematical  figure,  aic  nevei* 
theless  true  and  certain,  even  of  real  things  existing :  because  red  tbiags 
are  no  farther  concerned,  nor  intended  to  be  meant  by  any  su*^  pro- 

riitions,  than  as  tbii^s  really  agree  to  those  archetypes  in  his  nund. 
it  true  of  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two 
ri^t  ones  ?  It  is  true  also  of  a  triangle,  wherever  it  really  exists.  What- 
ever other  figure  exists,  that  is  not  exactly  answerable  to  the  idea  of  a 
triangle  in  his  mind,  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  propoeitioo.  Awl 
therefore  be  is  certaiu  all  his  knowledge  concerning  such  ideas,  ia  red 
knowledge :  because,  intending  things  no  farther  than  they  agrea  with 
those  his  ideas,  he  is  sure  what  he  knows  coocernutg  those  fipirw^  whca 
they  have  barely  an  ideal  existence  in  his  mind,  will  hold  true  of  tlteni 
also,  when  they  have  a  real  existence  in  matter ;  his  consideratioB  beii^ 
barely  of  those  figures,  which  are  the  same,  wherever,  or  however,  th^ 
exist. 

^  7.  And  of  moral. — And  hence  it  follows,  that  moral  knowladgeia 
as  capable  of  real  certainly,  as  mathematics.  For  certainty  b«ag  but 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  «ur  ideas;  and 
demonstration  nothing  but  the  perception  of  such  agreement,  by  tba 
iaterrention  of  other  ideas,  or  mediuns,  our  moral  ideas,  as  well  at 
mathematical,  being  archetypes  themselves,  and  so  adetjuale  and  com^ 
plete  ideas ;  all  the  ^reement  at  disagreement  whidi  we  shall  find  Ht 
them,  will  produce  real  knowledge,  aa  well  as  in  matbonatical  figures. 

^  &.  Exutence  not  required  to  make  it  real. — Fot  the  attaimiq;  of 
knowledge  and  certainty,  it  is  requisite  that  wc  have  determined  id^ :. 
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tmd  to  make  oar  knowledge  rod,  it  u  raqsiaite  ifait  the  ideas  liannr 
tbeir  orcfae^pect  Ner  kc  k  be  voodtfed,  tbat  (  place  the  certuy^  9f 
ear  knowledge  in  the  ooonderatioB  of  our  ideaa,  ^tfa  so  little  ore  *mi 
regard  (at  it  ma;  seem)  to  the  real  eidstenoe  of  things :  *«Bce  toou  tt 
dnse  discoaTseH,  which  tdce  up  Ae  iboi^lds,  and  engage  iu  diBpnttS, 
of  tfaoie  vAm  pretend  to  make  it  tWr  biuinew  to  inquire  after  tmlk 
and  certainty,  will,  I  prestune,  upon  exanination,  be  fowd  to  be  gaitsnl 
praposiliona,  and  notions  in  wbchextftsnceia  not  at  dH  concerned.  M 
tbe  diacouTBea  of  the  matbematicians,  about  the  iqBiirtag  of  a  circle, 
ootac  sections,  or  an;  other  part  oif  nuthematicft,  concern  not  die  e>ist> 
cace  of  asjof  these  figures,  bat  their  demaaArations,  which  depend  on 
tticar  ideas,  are  the  same,  whether  there  be  «n;  square  or  cvde  existing 
in  the  worid,  or  no.  Id  the  same  maaner,  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
motal  diwxmraefl  abstracts  from  the  lives  of  men,  and  the  existence  of 
those  virtues  in  the  world  whereof  they  treat :  nor  are  Tally's  Offioes 
less  true,  because  there  is  nobody  in  the  worid  that  exactly  practises  his 
rales,  and  lives  up  to  that  pattern  of  a  virtuous  man,  which  he  has  given 
lis,  Bttd  which  existed  bo  where,  when  he  wnt,  but  in  idea.  If  it  ba 
tine  in  speculation,  i.  e.  in  idea,  that  nurdcr  deserves  death,  it  will  also 
be  true  in  reality  of  any  acticoi  that  exists  coaformable  to  that  idea  of 
murder.  Ju  for  other  acliain,  tbe  truth  of  that  propoatioa  coocertis 
them  not.  And  thus  it  is  of  all  other  species  of  thinp,  which  hove  no 
«Aa  essences,  but  those  ideas  whidi  are  in  the  minds  of  men. 

§  9-  Nor  wilt  it  be  las  true  or  certain,  because  moral  ideas  are  of 
our  own  mdmg  and  naming. — Bnt  it  vrill  here  be  said,  that  if  moral 
knowledge  be  placed  in  tbe  cooten^lation  «f  oar  own  aaoral  ideas,  asid 
those,  as  oth^-  modes,  be  of  our  «wn  making,  -what  strange  notions  will 
iherebeofjttstieeandtemperancef  Whatooofusionof virtsesandtices, 
if  every  one  nay  make  what  ideas  of  them  be  pteasea?  no  conftisioti 
nor  disorder  in  the  llungs  themselves,  nor  in  the  reasonings  about  them ; 
no  more  than  (in  mathematics)  these  wonld  be  a  distmrbanoe  in  ibe 
demonstration,  or  a  change  in  the  properties  of  figares,  and  4mr  Tela* 
lions  one  to  anodier,  if  a  man  should  make  a  triangle  with  four  cornets, 
or  a  trapezium  widi  four  li^t  ai^es :  that  is,  in  f4ain  Engtish,  change 
the  names  of  tbe  figoies,  and  call  that  by  ooe  name,  whioi  ma^ma- 
ticians  caU  ordinarily  by  anodier.  For  hst  a  man  make  to  himsdf  the 
idea  of  a  figure  with  tl»e  angles,  w'hereof  one  is  a  right  one,  and  caU 
it,  if  he  please,  equitaterum  or  trtqiezium,  or  any  tfail^  else,  Ae  pvo- 
peities  of,  and  dmonstrations  abinit,  that  idea  wfll  be  the  «sme,  as  tf 
be  had  called  it  a  rectangular  tnaogle.  I  conCesSj  the  change  of  the 
name,  l^  tbe  impropriety  of  speedi,  will  at  first  disturb  him  who  knows 
toot  what  idea  it  stands  for ;  but  as  soon  as  the  figore  is  drawn,  the 
consequences  and  deaKmstrotion  are  plain  and  dear.  J«8t  the  same  is 
it  in  moral  knowledge ;  let  a  man  have  tbe  idea  «f  taking  from  olfaero, 
witliout  their  consent,  iriiatdieirfaoBestindBstry  has  posusaed  them  of, 
«kI  call  Aisjaitice,iflieplea>e.  He  that  takes  the  nune  here  wiAont 
'Ae  idea  pnt  to  it,  will  be  mistaken.  In  jdnii^  another  idea  of  bis  owe 
to  Aat  name;  but  strip  the  idea  of  tiiiit  name,  or  take  it,  such  as  it  B, 
in  die  speaker's  mind,  md  dw  aame  thinga  wHl  agree  to  it,  as  if  jrou 
■caUed  it  mjuMi<%.    Indeed,  wrong  mine*  in  tntmtl  dnconrses  breed 
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usually  more  dbord^,  because  they  are  not  §o  easily  rectified  as  m 
niBllinDatics,  where  tfae  figure  once  drawn  and  wen,  nsike*  the  oaBie 
useless  and  of  do  force.  For  what  need  of  a  sign,  when  the  thing  sig- 
nified is  present  and  in  view?  But  in  mora)  names,  dnt  cennot  be  so 
easily  and  shortly  done,  because  of  the  many  decompositions  that  go  to 
the  making  up  the  complex  ideas  of  those  modes.  But  yet  for  all  this, 
miscalling  of  any  of  those  ideas,  contrary  to  the  usual  significatioa  of 
the  words  of  that  language,  hinders  not  but  that  we  may  have  certain 
and  demonstrative  knowledge  of  their  several  agreements  end  disagree- 
ments, if  we  will  carefully,  as  in  mathematics,  keep  to  the  same  precise 
ideas,  and  trace  them  in  their  several  relations  one  to  another,  without 
being  led  away  by  their  names.  If  we  but  separate  the  idea  under  diat 
consideratioD  from  the  sign  that  stands  for  it,  our  knowledge  goes 
equally  on  in  the  discovery  of  real  truth  and  certainty,  whatever  sounds 
we  make  use  of. 

§  10.  Mitnama^,  disturbt  not  the  certainty  of  the  htotoiedge. — ■ 
One  thing  more  we  are  to  take  notice  of,  that  wliere  God,  or  any  other 
law-msker,  hath  defined  any  moral  names,  there  they  have  made  the 
essence  of  that  species  to  vihich  that  name  belongs ;  and  there  it  is  not 
safe  to  apply  or  use  them  otherwise.  But  in  other  cases,  it  is  bare  im- 
propriety  of  speech  to  apply  them  contrary  to  the  common  usage  of 
the  counti^.  But  yet  even  this  too  disturbs  not  the  certsin^  of  thai 
knowledge,  which  is  still  to  be  had  by  a  due  coirtemplatiou  and  oHn- 
paring  of  those  even  nick-named  ideas. 

§  11.  IdeasoftubstoHces  have  their  arckttifpei  without  its. — Thirdly, 
There  is  another  sort  of  complex  ideas,  which  being  refeired  to  ardie- 
types  without  us,  may  difler  from  them,  and  so  our  knowledge  about 
them  may  come  short  of  being  real.  Such  are  our  ideas  of  substances, 
which  consisting  of  a  collecdon  of  simple  ideas,  supposed  taken  fn»n 
the  works  of  nature,  may  yet  vary  from  them,  by  having  more  or  difie- 
leat  ideas  united  in  them,  than  are  to  be  found  united  in  the  things 
themselves;  from  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  tJiey  may,  and  oftni 
do,  fail  (tf  being  exactly  conformable  to  things  themselves. 

§  12.  So  far  as  they  agree  with  those,  so  Jar  our  knowledge  ctmcem- 
ing  them  is  real. — 1  say  ihen,  that  to  have  ideas  of  substances,  which  by 
bemg  conformable  to  things,  may  afibrd  us  real  knowledge,  it  is  not 
enough,  as  in  modes,  to  put  tr^ether  such  ideas  as  have  no  inconsist- 
ence, though  they  did  never  before  so  exist;  v.  g.  the  ideas  of  sacrilege 
or  perjury,  &c.  were  as  real  and  true  ideas  before,  as  after,  die  exist- 
ence of  any  such  fact.  But  our  ideas  of  substances  being  supposed 
copies,  and  referred  to  archetypes  without  us,  must  still  be  taken  from 
something  that  does  or  has  existed ;  diey  must  not  consist  of  ideas  put 
together  at  the  pleasure  of  our  thoughts,  without  any  real  pattern  they 
were  taken  from,  though  we  can  perceive  no  inconsistence  in  such  m 
combination.  The  reason  whereof  is,  because  we  knowing  not  what 
real  constitution  it  is  of  substances,  whereon  our  simple  ideas  depend, 
and  which  really  is  tfae  cause  of  the  strict  union  ofsome  of  them  one 
with  another,  and  the  exclusion  of  others  j  diere  are  very  few  of  them 
that  we  can  be  sure  are,  or  are  not  inconsistent  in  na^ire,  any  lartber 
than  experience  and  sensible  observation  tteacfa.     Herein,  tbetefore,  is 
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founded  the  realty  of  our  knowledge  conceniing  Bubstonces,  that  all 
our  complex  ideas  of  them  must  be  such,  and  such  only,  aa  are  made 
up  of  Buch  simple  ouea,  aB  have  been  discovered  to  co-exist  in  nature. 
And  our  ideaa  being  thus  true,  though  not,  perhaps,  very  exact,  copies, 
are  yet  the  subjects  of  real  (as  fat  as  we  have  any)  knowledge  of  them. 
.Which  (as  has  been  already  shewn)  will  not  be  found  to  reach  very  far: 
butso  &r  as  it  does,  it  will  still  be  real  knowledge.  Whatever  ideaa  we 
have,  the  agreement  we  find  they  have  with  others,  will  still  be  know- 
ledge. If  those  ideas  be  abstract,  it  will  be  general  knowledge.  But 
to  make.it  real  concemiog  subatances,  the  ideas  must  be  taken  from 
the  real  existence. of  things.  .Whatever  simple  ideas  have  been  found 
to  co-exist  in  any  substance,  tiiese  we  may,  with  confidence,  Join  toge- 
ther again,  and  so  make  abstract  ideas  of  substances.  For  whatever 
have  once  had  a  union  in  natwe,  may  be  united  again. 

§  13.  In  our  inquiries  about  substances,  we  must  coraiderideat,  and 
not  coiifine  our  thoughts  tojiames  or  species  supposed  set  out  by  names. 
— This  if  we  rightly  consider,  and  confine  not  our  thoughts  and  abstract 
ideas  to  names,  as  if  there  were,  or  could  be,  no  other  sorts  of  things, 
than  what. known  names  had  already  determined,  and,  as  it  were,  set 
out,  we  should  think  of  things  with  greater  freedom,  and  lesq  confu- 
sion, than  perhaps  we  do.  It  would  possibty  be  thought  a  bold  parfidos, 
if  not  a  very  danserous  falsehood,  if  I  should  say,  that  some  change- 
lings, who  have  bved  forty  years  together,  without  any  appearance  of 
reason,  are  something  between  a  man  and  a  beast;  which  prejudice  is 
A>unded  upon  .nothing  else  but.  a  fa\ae  supposition,  that  these  two 
names,  man  and  beasi,  stand  for  distinct  species  so  set  out  by  real 
easeoces,  that  there  can  come  no  other  species  between  them :  whereas, 
if. we  win  abstract  from,  those  names,  and  the  Bupposttion  of  such  spe- 
ci6c  essences  made  by  nature,  wherein  all  things  of  the  same  denomi- 
nations did  exactly  and  equally  partake ;  if  we  would  not  foncy  that 
:there  were  a  certain  number  of  these  essences,  wherein  all  things,  as  in 
moulds,  were  cast  and  formed,  we  should  find  that  the  idea  of  the  shape, 
motion,  and  life  of  a  man,  without  reason,  is  as  much  a  distinct  idea, 
and  makes  as  much  a  distinct  sort  of  things  from  man  and  beast,  as  the 
idea  of  the  shape  of  an  ass  with  reason,  would  be  different  from  either 
tbstt  of  maa  or  beast,  and  he  a  species  of  an  animal  between,  or  dis- 
tinct from  both. 

§  14.  Objection  against  a  changeling  being  tomethins  between  a 
moH  and  beast,  answered, — Here  every  body  will  be  ready  to  ask,  If 
changelings  may  be  supposed  something  between  man  and  beast,  pray 
what  are  &ey  i  I  answer,  changelings,  which  is  as  good  a  word  to  signi^ 
something  different  from  the  signification  of  man  or  beast,  as  the  names 
man  and  beast  are  to  have  significations  different  one  firom  the  other. 
This,  well  considered,  would  resolve  this  matter,  and  shew  my  meaning 
without  any  more  ado.  But  I  am  not  so  unacquainted  with  the  zeal 
of  some  men,  which  enables  tiiem  to  spin  consequences,  and  to  see 
religion  threatened,  whenever  any  one  ventures  to  quit  their  forms  of 
apeaking,  as  not  to  foresee  what  names  such  a  proposition  as  this  is 
luke  to  be  charged  with ;  and  without  doubt  it  will  be  asked.  If  cbange- 
linga  are  something  between  man  and  beast,  what  will  become  of  them 
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n  the  other  wolid  i  To  whidi  1  aaswer.  First,  It  concenu  me  oat  to 
know  or  inquire.  To  their  own  mastca*  ibey  stand  or  liU.  It  wiit 
make  their  stale  neither  better  nor  worse,  wbiedier  we  determine  «aj 
thing  of  it,  or  no.  The^  are  in  the  hands  of  a  faitliful  Creator,  and  % 
bountiAil  Father,  who  disposes  not  of  hit  creatures  according  to  onr 
narrow  thougbtsoropinions,  nor  distinguishes  I  hem  according  to  names 
and  species  of  our  coatriTance.  And  -we  that  know  to  litde  of  tfaia 
present  world  we  are  in,  may,  I  tfank,  content  onrselvet  witfaoM  being 
peremptory  in  de6niag  the  difierent  statei  which  creatures  shall  come 
into,  when  they  go  off  this  stage.  It  may  suffice  us,  that  he  hadi  made 
known  to  all  those  who  are  capable  of  instruction,  discouning,  and 
reasoning,  that  they  shall  come  to  an  account,  and  Teoeive  acxxMxtiagto 
what  they  have  done  in  ihis  body. 

§  \5.  But,  Secondly,  1  answer,  the  force  of  these  men's  qnestiaH 
(viz.  willyou  deprive  changelings  of  a  future  state  ?)is  founded onottt  of 
these  two  suppositions,  which  are  both  false.  The  flrat  is,  tfaattU  t^^p 
that  have  the  outward  shape  and  appearance  of  a  man,  most  necess»- 
rily  be  designed  to  an  immortal  fiiture  being  after  this  life.  Or,  «eC0Ddl^ 
that  whatever  is  of  fanman  birth,  mast  be  so.  Take  away  these  im^t* 
nations,  and  such  (questions  wilt  be  groundless  and  lidtculotw.  I  desiie, 
then,  those  who  think  there  is  no  more  but  an  accidental  diffeMnce 
between  themselves  and  changelings,  the  essence  in  both  being  KU/tAj 
the  same,  to  consider,  whether  they  can  imagine  immortality  anaowd 
to  any  outward  shape  of  the  body ;  the  very  proposing  it,  is,  t  suppoae, 
enough  to  make  them  disown  it.  No  one  yet,  that  eaer  I  beapd  of, 
how  much  soever  immersed  in  matter,  allowed  that  esceHancy  to  any 
figure  of  the  gross  sensible  outward  parts,  as  to  aflirm  «temol  Itfc  dne 
to  it,  or  a  necessary  consequence  of  it ;  or  that  any  mass  of  mader 
should,  after  hs  dissolution  here,  be  again  restored  hereafter  to  aa  evei^ 
lasting  state  of  sense,  perception,  and  knowledge,  only  became  it  m» 
moulded  into  this  or  that  figure,  and  had  such  a  particular  fnme  of  ill 
visible  parts.  Such  an  opinion  as  this,  placing  inmortality  in  a  certmt 
superficial  figure,  turns  out  of  doors  all  consideration  of  soalor  apbrit, 
upon  whose  account  alone,  sonoe  corporeal  beings  have  failfaeito  bean 
concluded  immcHlal,  and  others  not.  This  is  to  attribute  more  to  the 
outside,  than  inside,  of  things ;  to  place  the  excellency  of  a  Bian,  moie 
in  the  external  shape  of  his  body,  than  internal  perfections  of  his  sooi; 
which  is  but  little  better  than  to  annex  the  great  and  inestimable  advaih 
tage  of  immortality  and  life  everlasting,  which  he  has  abore  other  'male 
rial  beings,  to  annex  it,  I  say,  to  the  cut  of  his  beard,  or  die  ^babiao  «f 
bis  coat.  For  this  or  that  outward  mark  of  our  bodies,  no  more-carncs 
with  it  the  hope  of  an  eternal  duration,  than  the  fashion  of  a  aan's-ank 
gives  him  reasonable  grounds  to  imagine  it  wiH  never  wear  out,  orthit 
it  will  make  him  immortal.  It  will,  perhaps  be  sud,tliatBc4xidy  thtnha 
that  tbe  ^ape  makes  any  thing  immortal ;  but  it  is  the  ahsf>e  is  the  sign 
of  a  rational  soul  witfiin,  which  is  immortal,  i  wonder  who  ma^  it 
tbe  sign  of  any  such  thing ;  for  barely  sayiag  it,  wtH  not  make  it  so. 
It  would  require  some  proofs  to  persuade  one  of  it.  No  figure  that  I 
know  speaks  any  such  language.  For  it  may  as  ratiooally  be  cMioladsd, 
that  tbe  dead  body  ofa  man,  wherein  there  is  to  Ite  £mim1bo  moreap* 
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pearance  or  ictitm  of  iife,  than  diere  is  in  a  statue,  has  yet  nevertbeleas 
a  living  Boul  it,  because  of  its  shape ;  m  that  there  is  a  rational  soul  in 
s  diangeling,  because  he  has  the  outside  of  a  rational- creature,  when 
bis  actions  cajry  far  less  maHu  of  raason  wth  them,  in  the  whole  courae 
of  hia  life,  than  what  are  to  be  found  in  man;  a  beast. 

§  16,  Monsten. — But  it  is  ihe  issue  of  rational  parents,  "^diI  must 
thnefore  be  concluded  to  have  a  rational  soul.  1  know  not  by  what 
logic  you  must  so  conclude.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  conclusion  that 
nen  no  where  allow  of.  For  if  they  did,  they  would  not  make  bold, 
n  every  where  they  do,  to  destroy  ill-formed  and  mis^aped  produc- 
tions. Ay,  but  these  are  monsters.  Let  them  be  so ;  what  will  your 
driveling,  unintelligent,  intractable  changeline  be  i  Shall  a  defect  in 
the  body  make  a  monster ;  a  defect  in  die  mind  (the  far  more  noble, 
Uid,  in  the  common  phrase,  the  far  more  esseutial  part),  uoli  Shall 
the  want  of  a  nose,  or  a  neck,  make  a  monster,  and  put  such  issue  out 
of  the  rank  of  men ;  the  want  of  reason  and  uodentandiog,  not  i  Thia 
is  to  bring  all  back  again  to  what  was  exploded  just  now;  this  is  to 
jilace  all  in  the  shape,  and  tdce  the  measure  of  a  man  only  by  bis  out- 
side. To  shew  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  way  ofreasorungintfata 
matter,  people  do  lay  the  whole  stress  on  die  figure,  and  resolve  the 
iritole  essence  of  the  species  of  man  (as  they  make  it)  into  the  outward 
•bape,  bow  unreasonable  soever  it  be,  and  how  much  soever  they  dis- 
o^ia  it,  we  need  but  trace  tbeir  thoughts  and  practice  a  little  foriber, 
and  then  it  will  plainly  appear.  The  well-shaped  changeling  is  a  man, 
faaa  a  rational  soul,  though  it  appear  not;  this  is  past  doubt,  say  you. 
Make  die  ears  a  little  longer,  and  more  pointed,  and  the  nose  a  little 
flatter  than  ordinary,  and  then  you  b^n  to  boggle ;  make  the  face  yet 
narrower,  flatter,  and  longer,  and  then  you  are  at  a  stand ;  add.  still 
more  tmd  more  of  the  likeness  of  a  brute  to  it,  and  let  the  head  be  per- 
fectly that  of  some  other  animal,  dien  presently  it  is  a  monster;  and  it 
is  demonstration  with  you  that  it  hath  no  rational  sout,  and  must  be 
destroyed.  Where  now,  I  ask,  shall  be  the  just  measure  of  tbeutmou 
bounda  of  that  shape,  thai  carries  with  it  a  rational  soul  ?  for  since  there 
have  been  human  ftstuses  produced,  half  beast,  and  half  man;  and 
others,  three  parts  one,  and  one  part  the  odier;  and  so  it  is  possible 
tbey  may  be  in  all  the  varied  of  approaches  to  the  one  or  the  other 
■luq>e,  and  may  have  several  degrees  of  mixture  of  the  likeness  of  a  man 
€n  a  brute ;  I  would  gladly  know  what  are  those  precise  lineaments, 
iriiicb,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  are,  or  are  not,  capable  of  a  rational 
•out  to  be  joined  to  them.  What  sort  of  outside  is  the  certain  s^  that 
diere  is,  or  is  not,  such  an  inhabitant  within  ?  For  till  that  he  done,  we 
talk  at  random  of  man ;  and  ^i^l  always,  I  fear,  do  so,  as  long  as  we 
give  ourselves  up  to  certain  sounds,  and  the  imsginations  of  settled  and 
fixed  species  in  nature,  we  know  not  what.  But  after  all,  I  desire  it 
may  be  considered,  that  those  who  think  tbey  have  answered  the  diffi* 
cul^,  by  telling  us,  that  a  mi>-sh^>ed  foetus  is  a  monster,  run  into  the 
snme  ^It  tbey  are  arguing  ^;ainst  by  constitutiflg  a  species  between 
man  and  beast.  For  what  else,  I  pray,  is  their  monster  in  the  case  (if 
the  word  monster  sifpifies  any  diing  at  all),  but  something  neither  man 
sorbeastfbut  partaking  somewhat  of  either?  Andjustsou  ^e  change- 

---s- 
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bng  before-mentioned.  So  necessaiy  is  it  to  quit  the  commoo  nodos 
of  specin  and  esNilces,  if  we  will  truly  lo«k  into  the  nature  of  dungt, 
and  examine  them,  by  what  our  faculties  can  diacover  in  tfaem  aa  diey 
exiat,  and  not  by  groundless  fancies,  that  have  been  taken  up  about  them. 

^  17.  Words  and  iptcie».^l  bave  mentioned  this  bone,  because  I 
think  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  that  words  and  species,  in  the  ordinary 
notioQB  '\^uch  we  have  been  used  to  of  them,  impose  not  on  us.  For  I 
am  apt  to  think,  therein  lies  one  ^at  obstacle  to  our  clear  and  distUKt 
knowledge,  eepeciaUy  in  reference  to  substances ;  and  from  thesce  hai 
risen  a  great  {nrtof  die  difficulties  about  trudi  and  certainty.  Would 
we  accustom  ounelves  to  separate  contemplations,  and  our  reuooii^ 
from  words,  we  might,  in  a  great  measure,  remedy  this  inoonvemence 
within  oar  own  thoughts ;  but  yet  it  would  still  disturb  us  in  our  dis- 
course with  odters,  as  long  as  we  retained  the  opinion,  that  species  ani 
their  essences  were  any  twng  else  but  our  abstract  ideas  (such  as  they 
are),  with  names  BUDexed  to  them,  to  be  the  signs  of  them. 

^  18.  Recnpitulalions. — Wherever  we  perceive  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  an;  of  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  knowledge ;  and  wtwr- 
cver  we  are  sure  those  ideas  agree  with  die  reality  of  diinga,  there  is 
certain  real  knowledge.  Of  whidi  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  th* 
reality  of  things,  having  here  given  the  marks,  I  think,  I  have  abcw 
wherein  it  is,  that  certainty,  real  certainty,  consists.  Which,  vrtialever 
it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confess,  to  me,  heretofore,  one  of  tbMe  demdt' 
rata  which  I  found  great  ^nt  of. 

CHAP.  V. 

OF  TRUTH   IN  QENERAL. 

§1.  Wkattruthii, — Wbatistrutfa?  was  an  inquiiymany^gesaiioe: 
and  it  being  that  which  all  maniund  either  do,  or  pretend  to,  B 
after,  it  cannot  but  be  worth  our  while  carefully  to  examine  wfae 
consists  ;  and  so  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  nature  of  it,  as  tC»  O 
bow  the  mind  distinguishes  it  from  falsehood. 

^  9.  .d  right  joining  or  separating  ofsigm,  i.e.  ideat  or  «oords. — 
Trudi  then  seems  to  me,  in  the  proper  import  of  the  word,  to  signiiy 
nothing  but  the  joining  or  separating  of  signs,  as  the  things  signified  1^ 
ibem,  to  agree  or  disagree  one  with  anodier.  The  joining  or  wparat- 
ing  of  signs  here  meant,  is  what  by  arwdier  name  we  call  pronositioa. 
So  that  truth  properly  belongs  only  to  propositions ;  whereof  mere  U« 
two  sorts,  viz.  mental  and  verbal ;  as  there  are  two  sorts  of  signs  com- 
moaly  made  use  of,  viz.  ideas  and  words. 

^  3.  Which  maie  metUal  or  verbal  propoiMofu.- — To  fcxm  a  dear 
nod<Mt  of  tiuth,  it  is  very  necessaty  to  consider  tmtti  of  tfaoDgktt,  and 
truth  of  words,  distinctly  one  from  another ;  but  yet  it  is  yaj  difficult 
to  treat  of  them  asunder;  because  it  is  unarmdable  in  treating  ofnen' 
tal  propontioBs,  to  roalce  use  of  words ;  and  then  Ae  instances  given  of 
■mM^I  propafiiti<»s,  cease  immediately  to  be  barely  mental,  and  becoiM 
veAal.  For  a  mcntid  proposition  being  nothing  but  a  bare  ooiisid»- 
ntioD  ef  the  ideas,  as  (hey  are  in  otir  minds  stripped  «f  miace,  thsy 
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lote  the  Htuiv  of  poKly  aaenUl  proposibaiiB,  as  soon  aa  tUVf,  are  put 
into  woidi, 

^  4.  Mental  pnpotitiont  art  very  hard  to  be  treated  of.—Aai  that 
viiacb  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  loeatal  and  nrkei  proposkiMu 
tepanlel;,  it,  thia  most  men,  if  not  all,  in  their  danhi^  and  rewonii:^ 
witliin  themselves,  make  use  ofwoi^  irntead  of  ideas,  at  least  when  the 
subject  of  tbeir  meditaticMi  coottdn*  in  it  complex  ideas.  Which  is  a 
gnat  endeoce  of  the  imperfectioo  and  uncertain^  of  our  idees  of  dut 
kind,  and  m^,  if  attentiTe);  made  use  of,  aene  for  a  mufc  to  shew  us 
what  ere  diose  things  m  have  clear  and  perfect  establiriied  ideas  of, 
and  what  not.  For  if  we  will  cnriouslyobser* e  the  vixj  our  mind  tAn 
in  thinking  and  reasoning,  we  shall  find,  I  suppose,  that  when  we  make 
aaj  propositions  widiin  oar  own  thoughts,  about  white  or  Mack,  sweet 
or  bitler,  a  triansle  or  a  oirele,  we  can,  and  crften  do,  fiame  in  our  minds 
^  ideas  dmmselves,  without  reflecting  on.die  names.  But  when  we 
would  consider  or  make  propoeitionB  about  the  more  connfiex.  ideas,  as 
of  a  man,  vitriol,  fortitude,  glory,  we  usudly  pot  the  name  for  the  idflti  > 
because  the  ideas  these  names  stand  for,  being  for  the  most  part  impef' 
feet,  confused,  and  undetermined,  we  reflect  On  die  names  tfaeniselve», 
becaiMC  they  are  more  clear,  certain,  and  distinct,  and  readier  ooctir  to 
odr  thougbts  than  die  pure  ideas ;  and  so  we  make  use  of  diese  i/ror^ 
instead  of  the  ideas  themselves,  even  when  we  would  meditate  smd  iPeason 
within  ourselves,  and  msike  tacit  and  mental  proposidons.  In  sub- 
atnnces,  as  has  beoi  already  noticed,  this  is  occttsioned  by  tbe  imperfec- 
tion of  our  ideas ;  we  malung  the  name  stand  for  (he  real  essence,  of 
which  we  have  no  idea  at  all.  In  modes,  it  is  occasioned  by  the  great 
number  <^  simple  ideas  that  go  to  tbe  making  diem  up.  For  many'  of' 
diem  beii^  compounded,  the  name  occurs  much  easier  than  die  com> 
plex  idea  itself,  which  requires  time  and  attention  to  be  recollected,  and 
exadfy  represented  to  the  mind,  even  in  those  men' who  have  fmnerfy 
been  at  the  puns  to  do  it ;  aqdisutteriyrmpossible'tobedoBebytnose, 
who,  though  they  have  ready  in  their  meniory  the  greatest  part-  of  die 
coDHnon  w«ds  of  that  lai^uage,  yet  perhaps  never  trouUe^  t&em- 
aelvea,  in  all  dieir  iivca.-to  oonsider  what  precise  ideas  die  most  of  tbem 
stood  for.  Some  confused  or  <A)ecure  notions  have  serred  their  turns ; 
and  aumy  who  talk  «ei7  much  of  Feligiim  and  conscience,  of  church  and 
fiuth,  of  power  and  right,  of  obstructions  and  bnmours,  melanf^xrfy  And 
cboler,  wonid,  perhaps,  have  Utile  left  in  dieir  thoughts  and  mentations, 
if  one  should  desire  them  to  dunk  only  of  tbe  things  themselves,  and 
lay  by  those  words,  with  whidi  tliey  so  often  confound  others,  and  not 
•cMom  themselves  idso. 

§  5.  Being  nothing  but  the  joining  or  sq)arattne  ideas  witbovt 
words, — But  to  return  to  die  coniideniiion  of  truth.  We  must,  I  say, 
observe  two  sorts  of  propositions  that  we  are  capable  of  making. 

Firtt,  Mental,  wherem  the  ideas  in  our  understandings  are  wilboot 
tbe  use  of  words  put  blether  or  separated  by  the  mind,  perceiving  or 
judging  of  dieir  agreement  or  disagreement. 

Secondly,  Verbal  propontions,  vrttich  are  words,  the  signs  of  taue 
idefl«  put  together  or  separated  in  affirantive  or  negative  senteaces.  By 
wliid  way  of  affirming  or  denymg,  these  s^ns  made  by  sonnb  are,  a* 

ana  ,.:,,. .,..v.uuyi^- 
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it  were,  put  together  or  sepanted  one  from  another.  So  that  propo- 
sitHW  coDsiatg  in  joining  or  separating  signs,  and  truth  consists  in  the 
putting  together  or  Mparating  those  signs,  according  as  the  things  which 
the;  sUnd  fw,  agree  or  disagree. 

1^6.  fVJien  mental  propositioru  contain  real  truth,  and  when  verba/. 
— Every  one's  experience  will  satisfy  bin),  that  die  mind  either  by  per- 
ceiving or  suppoeing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas, 
does  tacitly  within  itself  put  them  into  a  kind  of  proposition  affirmabTe 
or  negative,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  by  the  terms  putting 
together  and  separating.  But  this  action  of  the  mind,  whidi  is  so  fa- 
mSar  to  eveiy  thinking  and  reasoning  man,  is  easier  to  be  conceived  by 
reBecting  on  what  passes  in  us,  when  we  affirm  or  deny,  than  to  be  ex- 
pbined  by  words.  When  a  man  has  in  his  bead  the  idea  of  two  lines, 
viz.  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a  square,  whereof  the  diagonal  is  an  inch 
long,  he  may  have  the  idea  also  of  the  division  of  that  line  into  a  certain 
number  of  equal  parts ;  v.  g.  into  five,  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  <w 
any  other  number,  and  may  have  the  idea  of  that  inch  line,  being  tuvi- 
sible,  or  not  divisible,  into  such  equal  parts,  as  a  certain  number  of  diem 
will  be  equal  to  the  side  line.  Now,  whenever  he  perceives,  believes, 
or  supposes  such  a  kind  of  divisibility  to  agree  or  disagree  to  his  idea 
of  that  line,  he,  as  it  were,  joins  or  separates  those  two  ideas,  viz.  the 
idea  of  that  line,  aAd  the  idea  of  that  kind  of  divisibiUfy,  and  ao  makes 
a  mental  proposition,  which  is  true  or  false,  according  as  such  a  kind  of 
divisibility,  a  divisibility  into  such  aliquot  parts,  does  really  agree  to  ditf 
line  or  no.  When  ideas  are  so  put  together,  or  separated  in  the  mind, 
■s  they,  or  the  things  they  stand  for,  do  agree  or  not,  that  is,  as  I  may 
call  it,  mental  truth.  But  truth  of  words  is  something  more,  and  thai 
is  the  affirming  or  denymg  of  words  one  of  another,  as  die  ideas  they 
stand  for  agree  or  dis«^;ree :  and  this  again  is  two-fold ;  either  purely 
verbal  and  trifling,  which  I  shall  speak  of,  ch.  8.  or  real  and  instructive; 
which  is  the  objectof  that  real  knowledge  which  we  have  spoken  of 
already. 

§  7.  Objection  agamt  verbal  truth,  that  thus  it  may  all  be  dmt^ 
rieal. — But  here  again  will  be  apt  to  occur^e  same  doubt  about  truth, 
that  did  about  knowledge ;  and  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  truth  be  no- 
thing but  the  joining  or  separating  of  words  in  propositions,  as  the  ideas 
they  stand  for  agree,  or  disagree,  in  men's  minds,  the  knowledge  oS 
truth  is  not  so  vutiable  a  thing  as  it  is  taken  to  be  ;  nor  wordi  the  pains 
and  time  men  employ  in  the  search  of  it ;  sbce,  by  this  account,  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  the  conformity  of  words  to  the  chimerw  of 
men's  brains.  Who  knows  not  what  odd  notions  many  men's  heads  are 
filled  with,  and  what  strange  ideas  alt  men's  brains  are  capable  of?  but 
if  we  rest  here,  we  know  the  truth  of  oothing  by  this  rule,  but  of  the 
visional^  words  in  our  own  imaginations ;  nor  have  other  truth  but  what 
as  much  concerns  haipies  and  centaurs,  as  men  and  horses.  For  those, 
and  the  like,  may  be  ideas  in  our  heads,  and  have  their  agre^nent  and 
disagreement  there,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  real  beings,  and  so  have  as 
true  propositions  made  about  them.  And  it  will  be  altogether  as  true 
a  proposition,  to  say  all  centaun  are  animals,  as  that  all  men  are  ani- 
Buls ;  and  the  certainty  of  one  as  great  as  the  odier.     For  in  both  the 
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pro^outiwu,  the  words  are  put  (cither  accordiog  to  the  ^reenwnt  of 
the  ideas  in  our  iiiinds ;  and  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  animal  irilfa 
that  of  centaur,  is  as  clear  and  visible  to  the  mind,  as  the  agreemeot  of 
the  idea  of  animal  with  that  of  man ;  and  so  these  two  propositions  are 
equally  true,  equally  certam.  But  of  what  use  is  all  such  truth  to  uai 
^  8.  Answered,  real  truth  is  about  ideat  agrtang  to  thine»-—~ 
Though  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  ch^ter,  to  distingui^  re^ 
from  imaginsry  knowledge,  might  suffice  here,  in  answer  t»  this  doubt, 
to  distinguish  real  truth  hom  chimeric^  or  (if  you  please)  barely  nomi- 
nal, they  depending  both  an  the  same  foundation ;  yet  it  may  uot  be 
amiss  here  again  to  consider,  that  though  our  words  signify  uodiing  but 
our  ideas,  yet  being  designed  by  them  to  signify  things,  the  truth  they 
contain  when  put  into  propositions,  will  be  only  verbal,  when  they 
stand  for  ideas  m  the  mind,  that  have  not  an  agreement  with  the  reali^ 
of  things.  And,  therefore,  truth,  as  well  as  knowledge,  may  well  come 
under  the  distinction  of  verbal  and  real ;  that  being  only  verbal  truth, 
wherein  tenns  are  joined  according  to  the  agreement  ot  disagreement 
of  the  ideas  the;  stand  for,  widtont  regarding  wbethsr  our  ideas  are  such 
am  really  have,  or  arc  ci^ble  of  having,  an  existence  in  nature.  But 
tbea  it  is  they  contain  real  truth,  when  these  signs  are  joined,  as  our 
ideas  agree ;  and  when  our  ideas  are  such  as  we  know  are  capable  cX 
faavii^  an  eiiste&ce  in  nature ;  which  in  substances  we  canitot  ktiow, 
bat  by  kaowii^  that  such  have  existed. 

§  9>  Fabehood  it  the  joining  of  ruima  othermse  than  their  ideat 
ogm. — Truth  is  die  miuking  down  in  words,  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas  as  it  is.  Falsehood  is  the  marking  down  in  wfHds, 
the  agreemeut  or  disagreement  of  ideas  otherwise  than  it  is.  And  so 
far  aa  these  ideas,  thus  marited  by  souiids  agree  to  their  arcbe^pes,  ao 
fu  only  is  truth  real.  The  knowledge  of  dus  truth  connsls  in  Jcoovnt^ 
what  ideas  the  words  stand  for,  and  the  perception  of  die  SKreementor 
disagreement  of  those  ideas,  according  as  it  is  mariced  by  raose  words. 

§  10.  General  prcpotitioiu  to  be  treated  if  more  at  lane. — Butbe- 
cause  words  are  lowed  on  as  the  great  conduits  of  trutii  and  know^ 
ledge,  and  that  in  conveying  and  receiving  of  truth,  and  commonly  in 
reastHiing  about  it,  we  mse  use  of  words  and  propositions,  I  nail 
Buxe  at  uuge  inqinre,  wherein  die  certain^  of  real  tnidis,  contained  in 
prt^wdttons,  consists,  and  where  it  is  to  be  had ;  and  endeavour  to 
shew  in  what  sort  of  univu'sal  propositions  we  are  capable  of  beti^ 
certain  of  dieir  real  truth  or  falsehood. 

1  shall  bef^n  with  general  pnoposidtms,  as  those  which  moat  employ 
our  thoughts,  and  exercise  our  contemplation.  General  truths  are 
moat  looked  after  by  the  mind,  as  those  diat  most  enlarge  our  know- 
ledge ;  and  by  their  comprehensiveness,  satisfying  us  at  once  of  many 
particulars,  eniai^e  our  view,  and  shorten  our  way  to  knovriedge. 

§  1 1.  Moral  and  metaphfoad  truth. — Besides  truth,  taken  in  tke 
•tnct  Kiaae  bef(H«-mentioned,  there  are  other  sorts  of  truths ;  aa,  ^Bhtt, 
Moral  tmdi,  \diich  is  speaking  of  things  according  to  the  persuasion 
of  our  own  minds,  though  the  proposiUon  we  speak  agree  not  ta  the 
realify  of  things.  Seco^y,  Metaphysical  truth,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  real  existence  of  things,  conformable  to  the  ideas  to  which  we  have 
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•tnoHwd  tbeir  names.  ThJat  lliough  it  seems  to  cousist  in  tke  vei^ 
beisgs  of  things,  ;et  when  considered  a  little  nearly,  will  appwr  to  ia- 
clude  a  tacit  proposition,  whereby  the  mind  joins  that  puticular  ihia^ 
to  the  idea  it  had  before  settled  with  a  name  to  it.  Bui  these  coiw^ 
deratioBS  of  truth,  ^ther  hanng  been  before  taken  nolicfi  of,  or  not 
beii^  mucb  to  our  present  purpose,  it  juay  tiuffi£e  bare  only  to  have 
mentioned  ibeni. 

CHAP.  VI. 

op  UNIVERSAL  PROPOSITIONS,  THEIR  TRUTH  AND  CERTAINTY. 

^  1.  Treating  of  words  meeuary  to  knowledge. — ^Thou^  the  e«- 
anuning  and  judging  of  idtas  by  themselves,  iheir  names  being  quite 
laid  aeide,  be  the  beat  aod  suretit  way  to  clear  and  distinct  knOiviedge  ; 
yet  through  the  prevailing  custom  of  uaing  sounda  for  idees,  I  ttuDk  it 
is  very  seldom  practised.  Every  one  may  observe  how  cotano*  it  is 
for  names  to  he  made  use  of,  instead  of  the  uleas  tbeaaelvH,  even  -lAea 
men  think  and  reason  within  their  own  breasts ;  especially  if  the  ideas 
be  very  complex,  and  made  up  of  a  great  coUectinn  of  simple  onas. 
This  jBiakea  the  consideration  of  words  aod  propositians  so  neceasarf  a 
|iBEt  of  the  treatise.of  knowledge,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  speak  inldli- 
j^bly  of  tiie  oiie,  without  explaining  the  other. 

§  2.  General  truths  hardly  to  be  undentood,  bat  in  loerkal  pn~ 
poiitioaa. — All  the  knowled^  we  have,  being  osly  of  parttculsr  or 
general  truths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  former  of 
th^se,  the  latter,  which  is  that  wbidi  with  reason  is  most  aosf^t  after, 
can  never  be  well  made  known,  and  is  very  seldom  Bft|Hshen()ed,  bat 
as  conceived  and  expressed  in  words.  It  is  not  theref<He,  out  of  o«r 
way,  in  the  eEamination  of  our  knowledge,  to  inquire  into  the  tmdi 
and  certwnty  of  unifersal  propositioDS. 

§  3.  Certainty  two-fold,  of  truth  and  of  knowltdge.—Bat  tJut  wa 
may  not  be  missed  in  this  ease,  by  that  which  is  the  danger  every  triiere, 
I  mean  by  the  doubtfulness  of  terms,  it  is  fit  to  observe,  that  certainty  ia 
two-foid ;  certainty  of  trufh,  and  certainty  of  knowledge.  Certain^  of 
tnnh  is,  when  words  are  so  put  together  in  propositions,  M  eiadlj  to 
express  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  diey  rtaed  for,  as 
nally  it  is.  Certain^  of  knowledge,  is  to  percuve  the  agicemeM  or 
diB^resment  of  ideas,  as  expressed  in  any  proposition.  Tbu  ve  naoaUy 
call  knowing,  or  being  certain  of  the  trudi  of  any  proposition. 

^  4.  No  prt^xuitioH  can  be  Jataton  to  be  trae,  mkire  the  «aaic9  of 
sach  gpteiet  mentioned  is  not  hwwn, — N  ow  because  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain of  the  tnitfa  of  any  general  proposidon,  unless  we  know  the  pieane 
bounds  and  extent  of  the  species  its  terms  stand  for,  it  is  neoessAiy  we 
should  know  dte  essence  of  each  species,  which  it  that  which  constitutes 
aad  bounds  it  This,  in  all  simple  ideas  sod  nodes,  is  not  hard  to  do. 
For  in  these  die  real  and  nominal  essence  being  (he  same ;  or,  which 
is  nil  one,  the  abstract  idea  which  the  gmeral  lans  stands  for,  being  the 
sole  essence  md  boundary  that  is  cur  can  be  BU|^)Qsed  of  the  apeciaw, 
tbene  can  be  no  doubt  how  far  the  species  extends,  or  what  things  are 
comprehended  under  each  tenn :  vAoA,  it  is  evident,  are  all  that  have 
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■n  cxBOt  coHfonm^  widi  dw  ides  it  itandft  fbr,  «id  ao  odmt.  BiU  in 
■ubttancea,  wkereia  a  real  aNeoce  distinct  firon  the  Dominal,  is  s«p- 
poaed  to  constitute,  dctenniae,  aid  bouad  the  speeias,  the  axtent  of  the 
geooal  word  is  very  uncertata ;  bacaase  not  kimwiag  this  real  etseaca, 
we  canaot  know  what  ia,  or  what  ia  Ml,  of  tint  species,  an^  coot^ 
ouestly  «bat  mtt^  Of  nay  not,  wih  certainty  ba  ai&med  of  it.  And 
nui  peaking  of  a  nun,  or  gold,  o>  any  other  qiecie*  of  natonl  sub- 
aMnces,  as  sqqiosed  oonstttuled  by  a  pfsciaa  and  raal  esaeace  which 
nature  regularly  imparts  to  enwy  imlividual  of  that  kind,  whereby  it  is 
made  to  be  of  Aat  tpecies,  wf  o^aot  ba  oertai*  of  the  tnilii  oS  any 
affirmation  or  nefation  mad*  af  it.  Eor  man,  or  gold,  taken  in  ifaja 
aenae,  and  lued  fbr  apeoiea  of  things,  constitoted  by  real  es^neea,  di^ 
ferant  from  the  complex  idea  in  tfie  mmd  «f  tha  spaakev,  stand  fcr  wt 
know  nat  whatj  and  die  eiOcBt  of  tfaasa  tpades,  wi^ such  boimdariafl, 
an  s»  aakaoain  «id  uadeiemined,  AxL  it  is  iaipostiUa,  tsith  a^  ixt- 
■amty,  to  «BBcm,  thai  all  mea  ftre  ratioaai,  or  that  all  gold  is  yalknr. 
But  wfaeie  the  nffSMnwl  oasenca  is  kept  to,  as  the  boundu^  of  eadi 
HWoias,  aad  men  extend  the  atylicatiim  oS  any  geaerri  term  no  farthar 
than  to  the  particular  things  in  which  the  complex-  idea  it  stands  for  ia 
t0  be  fauod,  thae  they  are  in  nd  daiq^r  to  Buslake  tbe  beaods  of  eadi 
apaeiea,  noe  can  be  in  doubt,  on  ibis  aecountt  whether  aonr  pnipositioD 
bstrueiorno.  Ihavecboaen toexplamthisnnoerlain^of propositMiil 
in  Ibis  scboUstic  way,  aad  have  made  ase  of  the  teims  of  eesattcea  aad 
•peciea,  on  pnrposa  to  shew  tbe  absardity  aad  incanvaniencs  diaro  is-M 
^ink  of  them,  as  of  aay  othes  sort  of  nahliea,  than  basely  dMtract  ideas 
TDth  luwMS  to  Aem.  To  siq>pose  that  the  specica  of  diings  am  maj 
thing  but  the  sorting  of  them  imder  general  namea,  accoadtng  as  Ib^ 
agtea  ta  seraral  absbact  ideas,  of  wbidi  we  make  those  namea  the  sigas, 
ia  ta  co^buad  tnith,  and  introdaca  raoertain^  into  alt  general  propo- 
ailMms  that  can  ba  made  about  them.  Thou^,  tber^iwe,  dieae  tfain^ 
night,  to  people  not  possessed  wilb  acbolastic  learai^  ba  laeated  of  to 
■  iHttesaadcwarerway}  yatdnaewseagnolioasof « 


Ittmng  got  root  in  most  paofde's  nanda,  wbo  have  reouved  any  ti 
fnaa  tbe  leanung  which  has  |Kewled  in  this  part  (rf  iba  world,  ase  to 
be  diacosMod  a^  removed,  to  oaak*  way  for  that  aae  of  warda  iriiieh 
should  convey  cartaiuty  with  it.  " 

%5.  Tkit  moTf  mmticuUrlyconctnu  n(&st(tiKe*.~Tbe  namea  of 
anhalaacH,  tbea,  whcnwcr  asMe  to  stand  for  species,  which  are  snp- 
poaad  la  be  ooaititutad  by  real  eaaeoces  wbtoh  wa  know  not,  are  not 
inptHr  to  cMivey  oertaialy  m  Aa  uadCTSfcmding ;  of  the  truth  of  gfr- 
aaad  paopoaitMas  nMde  np  of  such  taims,  we  cannot  ba  sore.  Tbe 
naaan  wbastof  ia  plain.  For  how  can  we  be  sure  that  this  or  Uiat 
<|H)di^  ia  in  gold,  vAea  we  know  not  wh^  i>  or  is  not  gold  i  Since 
ia  (his  way  of  afatliiag,  nothing  is  gold,  bat  what  partakes  of  an  es- 
aeaee,  which  we  not  knowing,  canaot  know  whan  it  is,  or  is  not,  and 
ao  caaaot  be  sun  that  any  pucel  of  matter  m  the  world,  is,  or  is  not,  in 
tin  sense  gold ;  being  incurably  ignorant,  wheAer  it  has,  or  has  not, 
that  which  makes  any  diing  to  be  called  goM,  i.  e.  that  real  essence  of 
paid  whereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all.  This  beiag  as  impossible  for  us 
tokaawatitis  for  a  blind  man  ta  tell  in  what  Sowertha  ccJour  of  a 
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pansy  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  found,  whilst  he  has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of 
a  pansy  ai  all.  Or,  if  we  could  (which  is  impossible)  certvnly  luiow 
where  a  real  essence,  which  we  know  not,  is ;  v.g.  in  what  parcels  (rf 
matter  the  real  essence  of  gold  is ;  yet  could  we  not  be  sure,  that  this 
or  that  quality  could  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  gold ;  since  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know,  that  this  or  that  quality  or  idea  has  a  ne- 
cessary connexion  with  a  real  essence,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at 
all,  whatever  species  that  supposed  real  essence  may  be  imagiDed  to 
constitute. 

§  6.  The  truth  of  few  univfrtal  propositions,  amctming  mb- 
staiices,  is  to  be  known.— On  the  other  side,  the  name  of  substances, 
when  made  use  of  as  they  should  be,  for  the  ideas  men  have  in  their 
minds,  though  they  cany  a  clear  and  determinate  signification  with 
them,  will  not  yet  serve  us  to  make  many  universal  propoaititMU,  of 
whose  truth  we  can  be  certain.  Not  because  in  this  use  of  tfaem  we  are 
uncertain  what  things  are  signified  by  them,  but  because  the  comfriex 
ideas  they  stand  for,  are  such  combinations  oi  simple  ones,  as  carrj 
not  with  them  any  discoverable  connexion  or  repugnancy,  bat  widi  > 
very  few  other  ideas. 

4  7.  Because  co-existence  of  ideas  in  few  cases  it  to  be  known,— 
The  complex  ideas  that  our  names  of  the  species  of  subatancea  |m>- 
perly  stand  for,  are  collections  of  such  qualities  as  have  been  obstived 
to  coexist  in  an  unknown  substratum,  which  we  call  subatance ;  bat 
what  other  qualities  necessarily  co-exist  with  such  combinatioaa,  we 
cannot  certainly  know,  unless  we  can  discover  their  natural  depeodence; 
which,  in  their  primary  qualities,  we  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  ia; 
and  in  all  their  secondary  qualities,  we  can  discover  no  connexion  at 
all,  for  (he  reasons  mentioned,  ch.  iii.;  viz.  1.  Because  we  know  not 
the  real  constitutions  of  substances,  on  which  each  secoodaiy  qaalitf 
particularly  depends.  2.  Did  we  know  that,  it  would  aerve  na  only 
for  experimental  (not  universal)  knowledge  ;  and  reach  with  certain^ 
no  farther  than  that  bare  instance ;  because  our  underatandinga  can 
discover  no  conceivable  connexion  between  any  secondary  quality,  aad 
any  modification  whatsoever  of  any  of  the  primary  ones.  And  tbofr- 
fore  (here  are  very  few  general  propositions  to  be  made  concenik^  sub- 
stances, which  cau  carry  with  them  undoubted  certainty. 

^  8.  Instance  in  gold. — All  gold  is  fixed,  is  a  propontion  wbose 
truth  we  cannot  be  certain  of,  how  universally  soever  it  ia  believed.  For 
if,  according  to  the  useless  imagination  of  the  schools,  any  one  8U{^ 
poses  the  term  gold  to  stand  for  a  species  of  things  set  out  by  nature,  fay 
a  real  essence  belonging  to  it,  it  is  evident  he  knows  not  what  particular 
substances  are  of  that  species ;  and  so  cannot,  with  certainty,  affirm 
any  thing  universally  of  gold.  But  if  he  makes  gold  stand  for  a  species, 
dttermiucd  by  its  nominal  essence,  let  the  nominal  essence,  for  ex- 
ample, he  the  complex  idea  of  a  body,  of  a  certain  yellow  oilour,  mal- 
leable, fusible,  and  heavier  than  any  other  known ;  in  this  prtqier  nse 
of  the  word  gold,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  know  what  is,  or  is  not,  g(^. 
But  yet  no  other  qualih  can  with  certainty.be  univeraally  affirmed  or 
denied  of  gold,  but  what  hath  a  discoverable  connexion  <»:  inconsiateocy 
with  that  nominal  essence.    Fixedness,  for  example,  baviag  no  neces- 
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suy  ctHuiezion,  Aat  we  od  discover,  with  the  colour,  weight,  or  any 
odier  simple  idea  of  our  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole  combinatioa 
together ;  it  is  tnipoesible  that  we  should  certainly  know  the  truth  of 
tius  propositiop,  that  all  gold  is  fixed. 

I  9-  As  there  is  no  discoverable  couneuon  between  fiieduess,  and 
the  colour,  weight,  and  odier  simple  ideas  of  that  noniinal  essence  of 
gold  ;  so  if  we  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  a  body  yellow,  fusible, 
ductile,  weighty,  and  fixed,  we  shall  be  at  the  same  uncertainty  con- 
cerning solubility  in  aqua  reg*^  •  ^'^i  for  the  same  reason :  since  we  can 
never,  fnxa  consideration  of  the  ideas  themselves,  with  certainty  affirm 
or  deny,  of  a  body,  whose  complex  idea  is  made  up  of  yellow,  very 
weigfa^,  ductile,  fusible,  and  fixed,  that  it  is  soluble  in  aqva  regia, 
and  so  on  of  the  rest  c^  its  qu^ties.  I  would  gladly  meet  with  one 
genoal  affirmation,  coQCeming  any  quali^  of  g<Sd,  that  any  one  CBD 
certainly  know  ia  true.  It  will,  do  doubt,  be  presently  objected,  is  not 
thisa  umversal  certain  proposition,  "allgoldis  malleablei"  To  which 
I  answer,  it  is  a  very  certam  proposition,  if  malleableness  be  a  part  at 
the  complex  idea  the  word  gold  stands  for.  But  then  here  is  nothing 
affirmed  of  gold,  but  that  that  sound  stands  for  an  idea  in  which  mal- 
leableness is  contained :  and  such  a  sort  of  trulb  and  certainty  as  this, 
it  is,  to  say  a  centaur  is  four^ooted.  But  if  malleableness  makes  not 
a  part  of  tbe.  spe<nfic  essence  the  name  gold  stands  for,  it  is  plain,  "  all 
gold  is  maUeable,"  is  not  a  certain  proposition.  Because  let  the  com 
plez  idea  of  gold,  be  made  up  ofwhich  aoercr  of  its  odier  qualities  yoti 
please,  malleableness  wiU  not  appear  to  depend  oa  that  complex  idea, 
nor  follow  from  any  simple  one  contained  in  it.  The  cmmexicm  that 
MialleableneBS  has  (if  it  l»s  any)  with  tboee  othw  qualities,  being  only 
in  the  intervention  of  ihe  real  conslitulion  of  iti  insensible  parts,  which 
ance  we  know  not,  it  is  impossiUe  we  should  perceive  that  connexioQ, 
unless  we  gouM  discover  that  which  ties  diem  together. 

§  10.  ^(  far  as  any  mch  co-txistence  can  oe  kaoum,  9o  far  unt- 
vertol pro^titions  may  be  certam.  But  thit  will  go  but  a  lUtle  *Bay, 
because — The  more,  indeed,  of  those  co-existing  qualities  we  mute 
into  (me  cmnplex  idea,  under  one  name,  the  mne  precise  and  deter- 
minate we  make  the  ngnifieation  <^  that  word :  but  yet  never  make  it 
tiiereby  more  capable  of  universal  certainty,  in  respect  of  odier  Qua- 
lities, oat  contained  in  our  complex  idea ;  since  we  percMve  not  ttt^ 
connezion  or  dependence  on  one  another ;  being  ignorant  both  of  thai 
real  constitution  in  which  they  are  aH  founded,  and  also  how  they  flow 
fiamjit.  For  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge  concerning  substances, 
is  not,  as  in  other  thii^,  barely  of  the  relation  of  two  ideas  that  may 
exist  separately :  but  it  is  of  the  necessary  connexion  and  co-ezislence 
of  several  distinct  ideas  in  the  same  subject,  or  of  tfaw  repugnances  so 
toco-exist.  Could  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  discover  what  it 
was,  wherein  that  colour  consisted,  what  made  a  body  lighter  or  hea- 
vier, yrbat  texture  of  parts  made  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed,  and  fit  to 
be  dissolved  in  this  sort  of  liquor,  and  not  in  another;  if  (I  say)  we 
had  .such  an  idea  as  this  of  bodies,  and  could  perceive  wherein  all 
aotwtble  qualities  originally  consist,  and  how  they  are  produced  i  we 
Digfat  irame  such  abstract  ideas  of  them,  as  would  ftimiA  us  with 
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matter  of  more  g^ieral  knowledge,  and  enable  ui  to  mwke  u 
propoaitionB,  tfaat  sbould  carry  general  inith  and  certainty  with  them. 
But  wKilat  our  complex  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substances,  are  so  remota 
from  that  internal  real  constitution  on  which  their  sensible  qualities 
depend,  and  are  made  up  of  nothing  but  an  imperfect  collection  of 
diose  apparent  (qualities  our  senses  can  ditcover,  there  can  be  tct^  few 
general  propositions  concerning  substances,  of  whose  le^  truth  we  caa 
be  certainly  assured ;  since  there  are  but  few  simple  ideas,  of  whose  eon- 
aexioa  and  necessary  co-existence  we  can  have  certain  and  imdoubted 
Itnowledge.  1  imagine,  amongst  all  the  secondary  qualities  of  anb> 
BlaDces,  and  the  powers  relating  to  them,  there  cannot  any  two  bo 
named,  whose  oecessaiy  co-existence,  or  repugnance  to  co-exist,  can 
certainly  be  known,  unless  in  those  of  the  same  sense,  which  Hecca- 
garily  exclude  one  another,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn.  No  one,  I 
tfainii,  by  the  cotour  that  is  in  any  body,  can  certainly  know  what  skmII, 
tiste,  Boi(nd,  or  tangible  qualities  it  has,  nor  what  alterations  it  is  ca- 
pable to  make  or  receive,  on,  or  from,  other  bodies.  The  same  my 
be  said  of  tbe  sound  or  taste.  See.  Our  specific  names  of  subatancea 
standing  for  any  collections  of  such  ideas,  it  is  not  to  be  wondcTod, 
that  we  can,  with  tbem,  make  very  few  geueral  prapoaitioBi  of  un- 
doubted real  certainty.  But  yet,  so  far  as  any  complex  idea,  of  way 
sort  of  Bubatancea,  contains  in  it  any  simple  idea,  whoae  naceaiaiy 
co-existence  with  any  other  may  be  discovered,  so  far  univenal  pro- 
positions may  with  oertainty  be  made  cortceming  it ;  v.  g.  could  any 
one  discover  a  necessary  cowwxion  between  malleableness,  and  the 
colour  or  weight  of  gold,  or  any  other  part  of  the  complex  idea,  ag- 
ni£ed  by  that  name,  he  might  make  a  certain  universal  propoaitioa 
concerning  gold  in  this  respect ;  and  the  real  truth  of  this  pNftesitiotv 
"  that  all  gold  is  malleable,"  would  be  as  certain  as  of  this,  "  the  dirte 
angles  of  all  right-lined  triangles,  are  equal  to  two  right  ones." 

§  U.  TAe  qualities  w/Uchntake  our  complex  idea  of  tftslwMa, 
depend  mostli/  on  external,  remote,  and  unperceivtd  cowat.— Had  we 
stich  ideas  of  substances,  as  to  know  what  real  constitulioDS  praduoe 
those  sensible  qualities  we  find  in  them,  and  how  tbost  qualitiea  Aowad 
from  thence,  we  could,  by  the  specific  ideas  of  their  re^  e 
our  own  minds,  more  certainly  find  out  theic  properties  an 
what  qualities  tfaey  had,  or  had  not,  than  we  can  warn  by  Of 
and  to  know  the  properties  of  gold,  it  would  be  no  msHfe  neca 
{{old  shouU  exist,  and  that  we  shoukl  make  expeiinients  upon  it,'than 
it  is  necessary  for  the  knowing  the  propeitiea  of  a  triangle,  thata  trv^ 
angle  should  exist  in  any  natter ;  tbe  idea  in  our  minds  woald  awe 
for  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other.  But  we  are  bo  far  fron  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  aecrets  of  nature,  limt  we  scarce  ao  mud  aa  ever  afv 
proach  tbe  first  entrance  towards  them.  For  we  are  wont  to  coouler 
the  subatanctf  we  meet  witb,  each  of  ibem  as  an  eattre  thing  by  itaei^ 
hanng  all  its  qualities  in  itaeU',  and  indtftendent  of  other  thi^a:  ofoa* 
lookii^t  for  the  moat  part,  tbe  operatiooa  of  those  invisible  fluida  ihey 
are  encempasaed  with ;  and  upon  whose  motions  and  operationB  Aepvud 
tbe  greatest  pvt  of  those  quabties  which  are  taken  n^ice  of  in  Ihem. 
and  arc  made  by  us  the  inhennt  marks  of  disiinction,  whcrshf  we  know 
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•nd  deaowiipAte  tbem.  Put  fc  fmce  of  g*U  any  when  by  itolf,  tBfm- 
iMe  frosi  the  reach  and  infliiwicf  of  all  other  bodiet,  it  mil  iauiwdi- 
Rl«ly  loK  all  its  colour  and  wsigfal,  aiNl,  pcriiapa,  nudleableosM  too; 
which,  for  aught  1  know,  would  be  chaog«d  into  a  perfect -fiiaUhM. 
-Water,  ia  which  to  us  fliudi^  i*  an  Macntid  quali^,  Im  to  itKlf,  wontd 
CMue  (o  be  fluid.  But  if  ioaainate  bodies  owe  lo  much  irf  their  pitt- 
MHt.atate  lo  other  bodiet  witboid  iheM,  that  tibe;  would  not  be  what 
the;  Bp|>*ar  to  w,  were  thoae  bodies  that  environ  then  renond,  it  ia 
yet  moDB  lo  ip  vegetables,  whicb  are  noaiirfied,  grow,  and  pnidnea 
leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds,  in  aeoostant  suooeMon.  And  ifwe  look  a 
little  nearer  into  the  slate  of  animals,  we  shall  find,  that  Ibair  d^Mn^ 
dence,  a^i  to  life,  motioa,  and  Ibe  most  considerable  qualttiea  to  be  ob- 
•arvisd  in  them,  is  so  wholly  en  extrinsical  causes  and  qnalilies  of  odMT 
bodies,  that  make  no  part  of  than,  that  they  cannot  subsist  a  moment 
without  them ;  though  yet  ^oae  bodies  on  whkh  diey  depend,  are  hide 
taken  notice  of,  and  make  no  part  of  the  complex  ideas  we  frame  of 
tbote  animals.  Take  the  air  but  a  mtnule  from  dM  greatast  part  of 
living  creatures,  and  they  presently  lose  sense,  life,  and  motion.  This 
the  necessity  of  hreAhitag  has  forefed  into  our  knowledge.  But  bow 
nuu»  other  extnatical,  and  possibly  very  remote  bodies,  do  die  sprii^ 
oi  these  edniitable  machines  depend  on,  which  are  not  vulgaify  ofr* 
served,  or  so  mud)  as  ihouf^t  on ;  and  how  many  are  ibcre,  which 
the  severest  inquiry  can  Never  discover.'  The  inhabitants  of  this  spot 
of  die  uuveiae,  though  removed  so  muiy  millions  of  miles  from  the 
sun,  yrt  depend  to  much  tn  the  duly  tempered  motion  of  particlee 
UOBiiiY  from,  or  agitated  by  it,  diat  svere  this  earth  removed  but  a 
MPlJl  part  of  dial  distance  out  of  its  present  aitnation,  and  placed  a 
little  nitber  or  nearer  Aet  source  of  heat,  itis  more  than  probable  that 
ibe  greatest  part  <^  die  animak  in  it  would  immediatdy  perish ;  since 
we  find  them  bo  ofien  destroyed  by  an  ezceas  or  defect  of  die  sun's 
warmth,  which  an  accidental  poaition,  m  some  parts  of  this,  onr  little 
l^obe,  eipoees  them  to.  The  qualities  observed  in  a  loadstone,  must 
neods  have  ifaeir  source  far  beyond  the  confines  of  that  body ;  and  the 
rava^  made  often  on  several  sorta  of  animals,  by  invisitde  causes,  the 
oertain  death  (as  we  arc  told)  of  soma  of  them,  by  barriy  pawing  the 
line,  or,  as  it  is  certun,'  of  odiera.  In -bnng  removed  mto  a  neq;hbo>r- 
ing  country,  evidently  sbaw,  that  the  ooncnrmcs  and  openrtioBs  of 
several  bodies,  with  which  they  are  aeldon  draught  to  have  any  dii^ 
to  do,  is  abaolutely  necessary  to  make  then  be  what  diey  appear  to  ns, 
and  lo  preserve  those  qualiliea  by  which  we  know  and  dittingutBh  them. 
We  ate  then  onite  out  of  the  way,  wben  we  think  diat  thtngs  contaui 
mdiin  ibenwenes  the  qualities  that  appear  to  us  in  them ;  and  we  in 
raw  search  for  that  constitution  within  the  body  «f  a  fly,  or  an  d&- 
pbant,  lupon  which  depetal  those  qualities  and  powere  we  obaeive  in 
them.  For  whidi,  perbapst  to  undarstand  them  aright,  we  ought  to 
look,  not  only  beyond  dns  onr  eardi  and  atmosphere,  but  even  beyond 
(be  sun,  or  remotest  star  our  eyes  have  yet  discovered.  For  bow  much 
the  being  and  operation  of  parlicalar  tnbatanoes  in  this  our  globe,  de- 
pends on  causes  utterly  beyond  our  view,  is  impossiUe  fin'  ns  to  ii^itx- 
mine.     We  see  md  perceive  some  of  the  motions,  and  grosser  ope- 

— yi-- 
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ntioiu,  of  things  here  about  lu;  but  whence  the  Btreams  come  that 
keep  all  these  curious  machines  in  motion  and  repair,  how  conveyed 
and  modified,  is  beyond  our  notice  and  apprehension  ;  and  the  great 
parts  and  wheels,  as  I  may  so  say,  of  this  stupendous  structure  of  tbe 
imiverae,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  such  a  connexion  and  depen- 
dbnce  in  their  influences  and  operations  one  upon  another,  that,  per- 
haps, things  in  this,  our  mansion,  would  put  on  quite  another  iace,  and 
cease  to  be  what  they  are,  if  some  one  of  the  stars  or  great  bodies  in- 
comprehensibly remote  from  us,  should  cease  to  be  or  move  as  it  does. 
This  19  certain,  things  however  absolute  and  entire  they  seem  in  ihem- 
•elves,  are  but  retainers  to  other  parts  of  nature,  for  that  whidi  they 
are  most  taken  notice  of  by  us.  Their  observable  qualities,  actionif 
and  powers,  are  owing  to  something  without  them ;  and  there  is  not  ao 
complete  and  perfect  a  part  that  we  know  of  nature,  which  does  not 
owe  the  being  it  has,  and  the  excellencies  of  it,  to  its  ne^hboors ;  and 
we  must  not  con6ne  our  thoughts  within  the  surface  of  any  body,  but 
look  a  great  deal  farther,  to  comprehend  perfectly  those  qualities  that 
are  in  it 

^  12.  If  this  be  so.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  have  very  int- 
peifect  ideas  of  substances ;  and  that  the  real  essences  on  which  depend 
their  properties  and  operatious,  are  unknown  to  us.  We  candOt  dia- 
cover  so  much  as  that  size,  figure,  and  texture,  of  their  minute  and  »c» 
tive  parts,  which  is  really  in  them ;  much  less  the  different  motKHis  and 
impulses  made  in  and  upon  them  by  bodies  from  without,  upon  whicb 
depends,  and  by  which  is  formed,  the  greatest  and  most  rema^able  part 
of  those  qualities  we  observe  in  them,  and  of  which  our  complex  ideas 
of  them  are  made  up.  This  consideration  alone  is  enough  to  put  an 
end  to  all  our  hopes  of  ever  having  the  ideas  of  their  real  essences ; 
which  whilst  we  want,  the  nominal  essences  we  make  use  of  instead  ot 
them,  will  be  able  to  furnish  us  but  very  sparingly  with  any  general  know- 
ledge, or  universal  propositions,  capable  of  real  certainly. 

§  13.  Judgment  ma})  reach  farther,  but  that  it  not  knowled^^ — 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder,  if  certainty  be  to  be  found  in  my 
few  general  propositions  made  concerning  substances ;  our  knowledge 
of  their  qualities  and  properties  go  very  seldom  farther  than  our  aensea 
reach  and  inform  us.  Possibly  inquisitive  and  observing  roen  may,  by 
strengthof  judgment,  penetrate  farther,  and  on  probabilities  taken  firom 
wary  observation,  and  hints  well  laid  together,  often  guess  right  at  what 
experience  has  not  yet  discovered  to  them.  But  this  is  but  guessii^ 
still ;  it  amounts  only  to  opinion,  and  has  not  that  certainty  iriiich  is 
requisite  to  knowledge.  For  all  general  knowledge  lies  only  in  our  own 
thoughts,  and  conusls  barely  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  abstract 
ideas.  Wherever  we  perceive  any  agreement  or  disagreement  amongst 
them,  there  we  have  general  knowledge;  and  by  putting  tbe  names  of 
those  ideas  leather  accordingly  in  propositJons,  can  with  certain^  pro- 
nounce general  truths.  But  because  the  abstract  ideas  <^  substances, 
for  which  their  specific  names  stand,  whenevei  they  have  any  distinct 
and  determinate  signification,  have  a  discoverable  connexion  or  iucoa> 
sistency  withbut  a  very  few  other  ideas  :  the  certain^  of  universal  pro- 
positions concerning  substances,  is  very  narrow  and  scan^  in  that  part 
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which  is  our  principal  biqoiry  conceniing  (bem ;  aod  diere  are  scarce 
•oj  of  the  names  of  lubsteDces,  let  the  idea  it  is  applied  to  be  what  it 
will,  of  which  we  can  generaltj,  and  with  certain^,  pronounce,  that 
it  has,  or  has  not,  this  or  that  other  quality  belonging  to  it,  and  con- 
stantly co-existiDg  or  iacomisteot  wiUi  (hat  idea,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found. 

^  14.  What  u  nquinte  far  oar  knovikdge  of  ntbstanees. — Before 
we  can  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  this  kind,  we  roust  first  know 
what  changes  the  primary  qualities  of  one  body  do  regularly  produce  m 
the  primary  qualities  of  another,  and  how.  Stamdfy,  We  must  know 
what  primary  qualiues  of  any  body,  produce  certain  sensations  or  ideas 
in  us.  This  b,  in  truth,  no  less  Uian  to  know  all  the  effects  of  matter, 
under  its  divers  modifications  of  bulk,  figure,  cohesion  of  parts,  motion, 
and  rest.  Which,  I  think,  every  body  will  allow,  is  utterly  impossible 
to  be  known  by  us,  without  revelation.  Now  if  it  were  revealed  to  us, 
what  sort  of  figure,  bulk,  and  motion  of  corpuscles,  would  produce  in 
us  the  sensation  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  what  sort  of  figure,  bulk,  and 
texture  of  parts  in  the  superficies  of  any  body,  were  fit  to  give  such  cor- 
puscles their  due  motion  to  produce  that  colour;  would  that  be  enough 
to  make  universal  propositions  widi  certainty,  concerning  the  several 
sorts  of  them,  unless  we  had  Acuities  acute  enough  to  perceive  the 
precise  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  bodies  in  those  minute  parts, 
by  which  they  operate  on  our  senses,  so  that  we  mi^t  by  those  nvme 
onr  abstract  ideas  of  them?  I  have  mentioned  here  only  corporeal 
substances,  whose  operations  seem  to  Ke  more  level  to  our  understand- 
ings i  for  as  to  the  operations  of  sfurits,  both  th^  thinking  and  inov^ 
mg  of  bodies,  we,  at  first  sight,  find  ourselves  at  a  loss ;  though,  per- 
haps, when  we  have  applied  our  thoughts  a  litde  nearer  to  the  consi* 
dmtion  of  bodies,  and  their  operations,  and  examined  how  far  our  no- 
tions, even  in  these,  reach,  with  any  clearness,  beyond  sensible  matter 
of  Aict,  we  shall  be  bound  to  c<Hifess,  that  even  in  these  too,  our  dis- 
ooTuies  amount  to  very  little  beyond  perfect  ignorance  and  incapacity, 

^  15.  Whiht  our  ideas  of  mbaances  contain  not  their  real  constUtf 
iioTU.we  can  make  but  few  general  certain  propotitions  concerning 
them, — This  is  evident,  the  attract  complex  ideas  of  substances,  for 
which  their  general  names  stand,  not  comprehending  their  real  consti- 
tutions, can  afford  us  very  little  universal  certainty.  Because  our  ideas 
of  them  are  not  made  up  of  that  on  which  those  qualities  we  observe  in 
Aem,  and  would  inform  ourselves  about,  do  depend,  or  with  which 
they  have  any  certain  connexion^  v.  g.  let  the  ideas  to  which  we  give 
the  name  man,  be,  as  it  commonly  is,  a  body  of  the  ordinary  shape, 
with  sense,  voluntary  motion,  and  reason  joined  to  it. '  This  being  the 
abstract  idea,  and  consequendy  the  essence  of  our  spe<ue8  man,  we  can 
make  but  very  few  general  certain  propositions  concerning  man,  stand- 
ing for  such  an  idea.  Because  not  knowing  the  real  constitution  on 
w^ich  sensation,  power  of  motion,  and  reasoning,  with  that  peculiar 
diape,  depend,  and  whereby  they  are  united  togeUier  in  the  same  eul^ 
ject,  there  are  very  few  oAer  qu^tiea,  with  which  we  can  perceive  (hem 
to  have  a  necessary  connexion  \  and  therefore  we  cannot,  with  certainty, 
affirm,  that  all  men  sleep  by  intervals;  that  oo  man  can  be  oouriifaed 
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by  wood  or  ■tooea ;  that  all  men  inll  be  poisoned  b;  faeodock;  becaoae 

these  ideas  have  do  cooDexion  nor  repugnancy  with  this  our  dohubbI 
cBsence  of  man,  with  this  absliwct  idea  that  name  stands  for.  We  most 
in  these,  and  the  like,  appeal  to  trid  in  particukr  Bubjecta,  which  «am 
reach  but  a  littJe  way.  We  nuat  content  ourselves  witli  probadvtlhy  in 
the  rest:  but  can  have  no  general  certainty,  whilst  our  specific  idea  of 
man  CDHtains  not  that  real  constitution,  which  is  tbe  root  Irherein  ail 
bis  ins^MraUe  qualities  are  united,  and  Ironi  whence  they  flow.  Whilst 
our  idea  tbe  word  man  slaads  for,  is  only  an  imperfect  ctdlection  of 
some  seosible  qualities  and  powers  in  him,  there  is  no  diseenible  coa- 
■eiion  or  repugnance  between  onr  speci&c  idea,  and  the  operatiow  of 
either  the  parts  of  hemlock  or  §tones,  upon  his  constitution.  There  are 
aiMWM"!'  tlut  safely  eat  hemlock,  and  others  that  are  oonrisbed  by  wocrit 
aftd  stones ;  but  as  long  ae  we  want  ideas  of  those  real  oonetitutinns  at 
different  sorts  of  ainials,  whereon  these,  and  the  like,  qaalitiaB  an4 
powers  depend,  we  must  not  hc^  to  reach  certainty  in  univenal  pro* 
positions  concerning  them.  Those  few  ideas  only,  which  hate  a  di»^ 
cernihk  connexion  with  our  nominal  essence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  tSott 
■s  BDcfa  propositions.  But  these  are  so  flew,  and  t^  so  little  AMnnraA, 
that  wemayjuBtlylook  oaour  certain  general  know^dgeof  substances, 
as  almost  none  at  all. 

^  16,  Whertin  lies  the  general  certainty  of  propotitions. — To  con- 
dude  :  ge^ral  propoeitinns,  of  what  kind  soever,  are  then  only  capable 
of  certunty,  when  die  terras  used  in  them  stand  tor  such  iileas,  whose 
BgreeraeDl  or  disagreement,  as  there  expressed,  is  capiMe  to  be  disco- 
vered  by  us.  And  we  ate  then  certain  of  their  truth  or  fahfefaood,  «ttoB 
we  perceive  the  ideas  the  terms  Btandfbr,toagreeornotagree,  asooid- 
ing  as  they  ar«  affiimed  or  denied  one  of  another.  Whence  we  M^ 
lake  notice,  that  general  certainty  n  never  to  ba  found  but  Jor  ear  i^eas^ 
Wfaenevcf  we  go  to  seek  it  elsewhere  in  eitperinaent  or  obsertationi 
wilfaaut  us.  Dor  kno«4edge  goes  not  beyond  parOculars.  It  iv  tbe  coti* 
tenplation  of  our  own  abstract  ideas,  that  alone  is  dUe  to  afibn)  at 
general  koowlet^e. 

CHAP.  vn. 

OT  MAXIMS. 

§  1.  ITieymre  sdf-ttidtnt. — TTiere  areaeortof  pPBpoBifioiis,vriuell 
under  the  name  «f  maxims  and  axioms,  have  passed  for  princq^  ot 
science ;  wA  hecanse  they  are  self-evideM,  have  been  smppoavimttibt, 
although  nobody  <that  I  know)  ever  went  about  to  shew  Jtbe  ibmaa 
u>d  fbuadatioa  of  their  cleamese  or  cogent^.  It  may,  however,  be 
worth  wh^  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  ^eir  evidence,  and  see  wheAer 
it  be  peculiar  to  (hem  alone,  and  also  esamioe  how  fkr  tbey  inflaeM)* 
and  govern  our  other  knowledge. 

§  2.  Wherein  tkat  tetf-evidence  coMUfi.-~Knowledge,  as  has  beat 
shewn,  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agrewnent  or  ditagrcfmeiit.af 
ideas :  now,  where  that  agreement  or  deagreement  is  pemmed-raime^ 
diately  by  ittelf,  wiAout  the  inteffentioti  or  hetp  of  any  oitber,  there  otm 
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kncnried^  is  self-evideu.  Iliii  nill  sppcar  ta  be  to  to  aby  one,  who 
«31  but  consider  an;  of  dioae  propGutioiu«  iriMck,  vitbont  aa;  proof, 
be  aasents  to  at  first  sight ;  for  in  all  of  tbcm  he  wilt  find,  that  ifaa 
nBoo  of  his  assent,  is  btaa  that  agreameat  or  ^agreenMDt  whidi  Iha 
auDd,  b;  an  immediate  cotnpam^  tbeni,  fiads  in  those  ideas  answaisg 
tbe  affimitbon  or  negation  in  the  propoaition. 

§  3.  Setf-mtdpiee,  nvt  peatUar  to  rttwaei  axionuj~~T\m  being  so, 
is  tbe  next  place  let  us  oooaider,  wfaedier  tins  self-evidence  be  peculiar 
only  to  those  propositions,  whid  commonly  pass  wider  the  name  of 
maxims,  and  have  tbe  digni^  of  axioms  rilowed  tbem.  And  here  it  ti 
plain,  tiwt  several  odier  truths,  not  allowed  to  be  axioms,  partab* 
equally  with  tbem  in  ibis  sdf-^videDce.  Tbis-we  shall  see,  if  we  go 
ow  these  several  sorts  of  agreement  or  diaagreetnent  of  ideas,  whioh  I 
bare  above-mentioned,  vit.  idratity,  relatioi),  co-existence^  and  teal 
ensteooe ;  wbidi  will  discover  to  us,  that  not  only  diose  few  pr(q>on> 
tioBB,  wbicfa  have  bad  tbe  credit  of  maxims,  ate  aelf^vident,  but  a  great 
many,  even  almost  aa  infinite  mmtber,  of  vtber  propositions  are  sucfa, 

^  4.  tint,  a»  t»  identity  and  dtoeratif,  all  propsiHioiu  are  eqvalfy 
adf-aaidemt. — For,  lint,  the  immediate  perception. of  ibe  agre«ment 
or  dis^jreement  of  identi^,  being  founded  in  ibe  aiind'*  having  diitinct 
•ieaa,  this  afibrds  us  as  many  self-evident  propositioiM,  as  We  have 
distinct  ideas.  £veiy  one  that  has  any  knowledge  at  -sJl,  has,  as  tbe 
faondalioo  of  it,  vaiiona  and  distinct  ideas ;  and  it  is  Ibe  first  act  of  the 
nmid  (without  which,  it  can  never  be  capable  of  any  knowledge)  td 
know  cvnry  one  of  its  ideas  by  itself,  and  dtstinvuish  it  frcnn  othen. 
Every  ane  finds  in  hinueif,  that  be  biows  the.  ideas  be  has;  diat  he 
knows  also,  when  any  one  is  in  hii  understmdidg,  and  what  it  is ;  ami 
Ibat  vritea  more  (ban  one  are  dbere,  be  kaowsdiflra'distiiictly  and  con- 
'  faaedly  one  from  another.  Which  dways  being  so  (it  being  imposAiit 
bat  drat  he  should  perceive  wbat  be  perceives),  he  can  never  be  in 
doubt  when  any  idea  is  in  his  mind,  that  it  is  diere,  and  is  that  idea  it 
is ;  and  that  two  distinct  ideas,  when  they  are  in  his  miad,  are  dtei«„ 
and  are  not  tme  and  the  same  idea.  .So  that  all  sucfa  affirmations  and 
nepitiena,  are  made  witfaout  any  possiUlity  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  or 
beaitation,  and  must  necessarily  be  assented  to,  as  soon  as  understood  } 
tbat  is,  as  soon  as  we  have  in  our  minds,  detetmiaed  ideas,  wbicfa'tbe 
terms  in  the  profxMatian  stand  for.  And,TbeHfote,wbenevertfie  mind 
with  attention  considers  any  proposition,  so  as  to  pcvoeive  the  two  ideas 
sonified  by  the  terms,  and  affinned  or  denied  one  of  another,  to  be  the 
anse  or  diflemnt,  it  is  presendy  and  infalhbly  certain  of  the  truth  of 
mch  a  fvopoeition ;  and  this  equally,  whether  these  propositions  be  in 
terms  standing  for  more  general  ideas,  for  such  as  are  less  so,  v.  g. 
whether  tbe  general  idea  of  being,  be  affirmed  of  itself,  as  in  this  pro- 
feosition,  "  whatsoever  is,  il ;"  or  a  more  particular  idea  be  affirmed' of 
flaslf,  as  a  man  is  a  man,  or  vrfaatsoever  is  white,  is  white.  Or  whether 
Ae  idea  of  b^ibg,  in  general,  be  denied  of  not  being,  which  is  the  only 
(If  I  may  so  call  it)  idea  difiierent  from  it,  n  ih  ttus  other  proposition, 
"  It  is  impossible  for  tbe  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;"  or  an; 
idea  of  any  particalar  being  be  dcaied  of  anoAer  different  frrim  if ;  as 
a  iBftD  ti  not  ft  hoixc ;  t»d  is  not  bhie.    Tbe  di&rence  of  tbe  ideas,  as 
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■oon  as  the  leims  are  understood,  makes  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
presently  visible,  and  that  with  an  equal  certainty  and  easiness  in  the 
less,  as  well  as  the  mor&,  general  propositioDs,  and  all  for  ihe  sbiim 
reason,  viz.  because  the  mind  perceives  in  any  ideas  that  it  has,  die 
same  ideas  to  be  the  same  with  itself;  and  two  different  ideas  to  be 
different,  and  not  the  same.  And  this  it  is  equally  certain  of,  wfaedier 
these  ideas  be  more  or  less  general,  abstract,  and  comprehensive.  It  is 
not  therefore  alone  to  these  two  general  propositions,  "  Whatsoever  is, 
is  ;"  and  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;" 
that  this  sort  of  self-evidence  belongs  to  any  pecuUar  right.  The  pei^ 
ception  of  being,  or  not  being,  belongs  no  more  to  these  vague  ixleas, 
signified  by  the  terms  whatsoever  and  thing,  than  it  does  to  any  other 
ideas.  These  two  general  maxims,  amounting  to  no  more,  in  short,  bat 
this,  that  the  same  is  the  same,  and  same  is  not  different,  are  truths 
known  in  more  particular  instances,  as  well  as  in  these  general  maxims, 
and  known  also  in  particular  instances,  before  these  general  maxims  are 
ever  thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  force  Irom  the  discernment  of  the 
mind  employed  about  particular  ideas,  lliere  is  nothing  more  visible, 
than  that  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  any  proof  or  reflection  on  either 
of  these  general  propositions,  perceives  so  clearly,  and  knows  so  cer- 
tainly, that  "  the  idea  of  white  is  the  idea  of  white,  and  not  the  idea  ot 
blue;"  and  that  "theideaofwhite,  whenitisin  themind, istbere, and 
is  not  absent ;"  that  the  consideration  of  these  axioms  can  add  nothing 
to  the  evidence  or  certainty  of  its  knowledge.  Just  so  it  is  (as  every  one 
may  expenment  in  himself)  in  all  the  ideas  a  man  has  in  his  raiod ;  he 
knows  each  to  be  itself,  and  not  to  be  another ;  and  to  be  in  his  niind, 
and  not  away,  when  it  is  there,  with  a  certainly  that  cannot  be  greiUer; 
and,  therefore,  the  truth  of  no  general  proposition  can  be  known  with  ■ 
greater  certainty,  nor  add  any  thing  to  this.  So  that  in  respect  of  tdei>- 
tity,  our  intuitive  knowledge  reaches  as  far  as  our  ideas.  And  we  are 
capable  of  making  as  many  self-evident  propositions,  as  we  have  name* 
for  distinct  ideas.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mind,  wbetber  iJaa 
proposition,  "  A  circle,  is  a  circle,"  be  not  as  self-evident  a  proposition, 
as  dtat  consisting  of  more  general  terms,  "  Whatsoever  is,  la;"  and 
again,  whether  this  proposition,  "  Blue  is  not  red,"  be  not  a  propoaitioa 
that  the  mind  can  no  more  doubt  of,  as  soon  as  it  understands  the  wmds,- 
tban  it  does  of  that  axiom,  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  tiling  to  be» 
and  not  to  be ;"  and  so  of  all  the  like. 

^  5.  Secondly,  in  co-existetice,  we  have  few  ulf-evidaU  prtfomtioiu, 
— Secondly,  As  to  co-existence,  or  such  necessai;  connexion  betweea 
two  ideas,  that  in  the  subject  where  one  of  them  is  supposed,  tbera  tlw 
other  must  certainly  be  also:  of  such  agreement  or  disagreement  as  tlus^ 
the  mind  has  an  immediate  perception  but  in  very  few  of  them  ;  aai 
therefore  in  this  sort  we  have  but  veiy  little  intuitive  knowledge.  Nor 
are  there  to  be  found  very  many  propositions  that  are  self-evident,  though 
some  there  are ;  v.  g.  the  idea  of  filling  a  place  equal  to  the  contents  of 
its  superficies,  being  annexed  to  our  idea  of  body,  I  think  it  is  a  sd^ 
evident  proposition,  "  that  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  tbe  same  place." 

^  6.  TMrdiy,  ia  other  relaiioiu  ve  may  have. — Hurdiy,  Aa  to  the 
Delation  of  mooes,  mathematicians  have  framed  many  auoDti  coBceniiiv 
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that  one  rclatkm  of  equality.  As,  "  Equals  laltea  fmn  equals,  the  i^ 
BiaiaderwiU  be  equal;"  which,  with  the  rest  of  that  kind,  nowevertb^ 
are  received  from  msxinu  by  the  mathematicians,  and  are  unquestion- 
able  truths ;  jet,  I  think,  that  any  one  who  considers  them,  wilt  not  find 
that'  they  have  a  clearer  self-evidence  than  these,  that  "  One  and  one 
are  equal  to  two;"  that"  If  yon  take  from  the  fivefingen  of  one  hand, 
two,  and  from  the  five  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  two,  the  remainii^ 
nnmban  will  be  equal."  These,  and  a  thousand  other  such  propo- 
sitions, may  be  found  in  numbers,  which,  at  the  very  first  hearit^,  force 
the  assent,  and  carry  with  them  an  equal,  if  not  greater,  cleaniess,  than 
those  mathematical  axioms, 

§  7.  Ihurthly,  concerning  real  exittenct,  tee  have  none. — Fourthlyf 
Ab  to  real  eiisleoce,  since  that  has  no  connexion  with  any  other  oi  our 
ideas,  but  that  of  ourselves,  and  of  a  first  being,  we  have  in  that,  con- 
cemii^  the  real  existence  of  all  other  beings,  not  so  much  as  demon- 
atrative,  much  less  a  self-evident,  knowledge :  and,  therefore,  coucembg 
those  there  are  no  maxims. 

§  8.  T'Aoie  axiomi  do  not  much  infiumce  our  other  kiu»oledge,-~Iii 
the  next  place,  let  us  consider  what  influence  these  received  maxims 
faave  upon  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge.  The  rules  established  in 
the  schools,  that  all  reasonings  are  ex  pracogjiitit  et  praconceait,  seem 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  all  other  knowledge  in  A^  maxims,  and  to 
•n|ipose  them  to  be  pracognita :  whereby,!  think,  are  meant  these  two 
thmgs;  finf,  Thattbeseaxiomsaiethosetruthstbatare  first  known  to 
the  mind.  And,  Secondly,  That  upon  diem  the  other  ^ffa  of  our 
knowledge  depend. 

§  9.  Becaute  they  are  not  the  truths  we  first  hnew. — Mrit,  That 
they  are  not  the  truths  first  knovm  to  the  mino^  is  evident  to  experiencei 
as  we  have  shewn  in  another  place,  b.  1.  c.  2.  Who  perceives  not, 
that  a  child  certainly  knows  that  a  stranger  is  not  its  mother ;  that  its 
sucking  bottle  is  not  the  rod,  long  before  he  knows  that  "  it  la  impos- 
sible for  the  same  tiling  to  be,  and  not  to  be?"  And  how  many  truths 
are  there  about  numbers,  which  it  i$  obvious  to  observe,  that  the  mind 
is  perfectly  acquainted  with,  and  fully  convinced  of,  before  it  ever 
thought  on  these  gener^  maxims,  to  which  mathematicians,  in  their 
a^uings,  do  sometimes  refer  themi  Whereof  the  reason  is  very  plain; 
for  that  which  makes  die  mind  assent  to  such  propositions,  being  notbuig 
else  bat  the  perception  it  has  of  the  agreement  or  dis^reement  of  its 
ideas,  according  as  it  finds  them  affirmed  or  dented  one  of  another,  in 
words  it  understands ;  and  every  idea  being  known  to  be  what  it  is,  atid 
every  two  distinct  ideas  being  known  not  to  be  the  same,  it  must  ne- 
ccsKuily  follow,  that  such  self-evident  truths  must  be  first  known,  which 
consist  of  ideas  that  are  first  in  the  mind ;  and  die  ideas  first  in  die 
mind,  it  is  evident,  are  those  of  particular  things,  fix>m  whence,  by  slow 
degrees,  the  understanding  proceeds  to  some  few  general  ones ;  which 
being  taken  from  the  ordinary  and  familiar  objects  of  sense,  are  selded 
in  die  mind,  with  general  names  to  them.  Thus  particular  ideas  are 
firstreceivedand distinguished,  and  soknowledge  gotaboutthem;  and 
next  to  them,  the  less  geoeral  or  specific,  which  are  next  to  particular; 
lor  abstract  ideas  are.not  so  obvious  or  easy  to  children,  or  ue  yet  un* 
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ezcrdfed  inind,  h  particular  onei.  if  tbejr  nem  >o  to  grown  nen,  it 
it  onljF  became  by  constant  sad  familiar  use  tfaej  are  made  ao;  for 
when  we  nicefy  reflect  upon  tJiem,  we  ihall  find,  that  general  ideas  ar* , 
fictioos  and  ccmtrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  difficulty  wttk  tfaem, 
and  do  not  so  easily  offer  ifaeinselTes,  as  we  are  apt  to  imaguw.  For 
example,  does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  geneid 
idea  of  a  triangle  (which  u  yet  none  of  the  moat  abstract,  com{vebenaiTe, 
and  difficult)?  tar  it  mnat  be  neither  oblioue  nor  lectangle,'  adlher 
equilateisl,  equicniral.  nor  scalenon :  but  all  and  none  of  theae  at  onoe. 
In  effect,  it  is  something  imperfect,  that  cannot  exist;  an  ideawbereiD 
some  parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  togetliw. 
It  is  true,  (he  mind,  in  this  imperfect  state,  has  need  of  sudi  ideas,  uid 
makes  all  the  haste  to  them  it  can,  for  the  convenieocy  of  cnnmuni- 
ctiaon,  and  eidargement  of  knowledge;  to  both  which  it  is  naturally 
very  mu<^  incliited.  But  yet  one  has  reason  to  suspect  such  ideas  ne 
marks  of  our  imperfectton ;  at  least,  this  is  enough  to  shew,  ihst  the 
most  abstract  and  general  ideas  are  not  those  that  the  mind  is  first  and 
most  easily  acquainted  with,  nor  such  as  its  earliest  knowledge  is  con- 
vetsant  about. 

§  1 0.  Because  on  them  the  other  parts  of  our  knowltdgt  da  not  Se- 
ffnd. — Secondly,  From  what  hai  been  said, it  plainly  follows,  diat  these 
magnified  maiims  are  nottfae  principles  and  foundations  of  all  our  odior 
knowledge.  For  if  there  be  a  great  many  other  truths,  which  have  sa 
much  seV.endence  as  they,  and  a  great  many  that  we  know  before  them, 
it  is  impoaable  they  should  be  the  principles  from  which  we  deduce  all 
other  truths.  It  is  impossible  to  know  that  "  one  and  two  are  equal  to 
diree,"  hot  by  wtue  of  this,  t»  some  such  axinn,  viz.  "  the  whole  is 
equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  together."  Many  a  one  knows  that  "  one 
and  two  are  equal  to  three,"  widiout  having  beard,  or  thought  on  that 
or  any  other  axiom,  by  which  it  might  be  proved ;  and  knows  it  as  cer* 
tainly  as  any  odier  man  knows  that "  the  \^ole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts," 
or  any  other  maxim,  and  all  from  the  same  reason  tiS  self.evidence; 
the  equality  of  those  ideas  being  as  visible  and  curtain  to  him  vritbont 
that  o{  any  other  axiom,  as  with  it,  in  needing  no  proof  to  make  it  pas. 
ceived.  Nor  after  €aa  knowledge,  "  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  itt 
parts,"  does  be  know  that "  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,"  better,  at 
more  certwnly,  than  he  did  before.  For  if  there  be  any  odds  in  those 
ideas,  the  whole  and  parts  are  more  obscure,  or  at  least  more  diffienh 
lo  be  settled  in  the  mmd,  than  those  of  "  one,  two,  and  three."  And, 
indeed,  I  think  I  may  a^  tfaeoe  men,  who  will  needs  have  all  know- 
ledge, besides  those  general  principles  themselves,  to  depend  on  ge* 
neral,  innate,  and  sdf-evident  principles.  What  [uincipleis  requinte  to 
prove,  that  "  cme  and  one  are  two,"  that  "  two  and  two  ve  four,"  that 
"  three  times  tvro  are  nx  V  Which  being  known  wilhoat  any  proof, 
do  evince,  that  either  all  Imwdedge  does  not  depend  on  oertaoBprwc^- 
nita,  or  genend  mudms,  called  |mDci|rfea>  or  cbe  diat  these  are  pii>* 
dples ;  and  if  these  ate  to  be  coanted  piiiiiit4es,  a  peat  put  of  onme* 
ration  will  be  so.  To  wlucb,  if  wn  add  all  the  self-evident  luopoMtlobi 
which  JOMS  he  made  about  all  oor  ditdnct  ideas,  princ^ikii  will  fare 
ahnoat  infinite,  al  least  imiamanible,  iriocb  meaaniTe  to  Ak  haomMtJt 
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of  at  difierefit  tgts;  and  a  ^f^at  tzMoy  of  these  inaate  principlea,  ibe^ 
nercr  come  to  uow  all  their  lives.  But  whether  Ihcy  come  id  view  «^ 
the  mind  earlier  or  later,  thia  ia  true  of  them,  thst  they  are  all  known  b^ 
their  natiTe  erideiice,  are  wbollj  indepeodeot,  receive  do  light,  nor  are 
capable  of  any  proof  one  from  anodier;  much  len  the  aiore  particular 
from  the  more  general,  or  the  more  simple  from  the  more  compounded : 
the  more  simple,  and  less  abstract,  beine  the  moat  familiar,  and  the 
easier  and  eariier  apprehended.  But  whichever  be  the  clearest  ideaa, 
the  evidence  and  certainty  of  all  such  propositiona  is  in  this,  that  a  man 
sees  the  same  idea,  to  be  the  same  idea,  and  iniallibly  perceives  two  dif- 
ferent ideas  to  be  different  ideas.  For  when  a  man  has  in  his  under* 
atanding  die  ideas  of  one  and  of  two,  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  the  idea 
of  blue,  he  cannot  bdt  certainly  know,  that  the  idea  of  one  is  the  idea 
of  one,  and  not  the  idea  of  two;  andUiat  the  idea  of  yellow  ia^idea 
of  yellow,  and  not  tbe  idea  at  blue.  For  a  man  cannot  confooiid  Ae 
ideas  in  his  mind,  which  he  has  distinct ;  that  would  be  to  have  then 
confused  and  distinct  at  the  same  time,  which  ia  a  contradiction ;  and 
to  have  none  distinct,  ia  to  have  Do  use  of  our  focnldes,  to  have  no  know^ 
ledge  at  all.  And  therefore  what  idea  soever  is  affirmed  of  itself,  or  - 
whatsoever  two  entire  distinct  ideaa  are  denied  one  of  another,  the  mind 
cannot  but  assent  to  such  a  proposition,  as  inhllibly  true,  as  soon  as  it 
understands  the  terms  without  heiitstion  or  need  of  proof,  or  regarding 
tboee  made  in  more  general  terms,  and  called  aiaxims. 

^11.  What  toe  thtie  genertU  maxinu  have. — What  shall  we  tiiea 
«ay  ?  Are  these  general  maxims  of  no  use  1  By  no  means ;  though 
perhaps  their  uae  is  not  that  which  it  ia  commonly  taken  to  be.  But 
aince  doubting  in  the  least  of  what  hath  been  by  some  men  aacribed  to 
tbeae  masims,  may  be  apt  to  be  cried  out  against,  qs  overturning  the 
foundations  of  all  the  sciences,  it  may  foe  worm  while  to  consider  them^ 
vrith  respect  to  odier  parU  of  our  knowledge,  and  examine  more  pu< 
ticularly  to  what  purposes  they  serve,  and  to  what  not. 

1 .  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  aheady  swd,  that  they  are  (^  no 
use  to  prove  or  confirm  less  general  self-evident  propositions. 

S.  It  is  as  plain  diat  they  are  not,  nor  have  been,  the  foundatioDH 
whereon  any  science  hath  been  built.  There  is,  1  know,  a  great  deal 
of  talk,  propagated  Irom  scholastic  men,  of  sciences  and  the  maxims  oa 
iriiich  they  are  built ;  but  it  has  been  my  ill  luck,  never  to  meet  wi^  any 
such  Bcieoces,  much  less  any  one  built  upon  these  two  maxims,  "  what 
is,  is ;"  and  "  it  ia  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be," 
And  I  would  be  glad  to  be  shewn  where  any  such  science,  erected  upon 
these,  or  any  other,  general  axioms,  ii  to  be  found ;  and  shoald  be 
oUiged  to  any  one  who  would  lay  before  me  the  frame  and  system  of 
any  science  so  built  on  these,  or  any  such  like,  maxims,  that  could  not 
be  shewn  to  stand  as  firm  without  any  cmsideration  of  them.  I  uk, 
whether  these  general  maxima  have  not  the  same  use  in  die  study  of 
divinity,  and  in  theological  questtews,  Aat  tbey  have  in  other  sciences  i 
They  serve  here,  too,  to  sUence  wnu^jlera,  and  put  en  end  to  dilute. 
Bui  I  think  that  nobody  vnll  therdiire  say,  that  the  Christian  nligion  ia 
built  upon  these  maxinu,  or  that  the  knowledge  we  hxve  of  it,  is  derived 
fioin  mm  prindi^.    It  is  from  revdation  we  have  leceind  it  uid 
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without  revelati<Hi,  these  maxima  have  never  been  able  to  help  ua  to  it. 
When  we  find  out  an  idea,  by  whose  interventitHi  we  discover  the  con' 
nexioa  of  two  others,  this  is  a  revelation  from  God  to  us,  by  the  voice 
of  reason.  For  we  then  come  to  know  a  truth  that  we  did  not  know 
before.  When  God  declares  any  tniib  to  us,  this  is  a  revelation  to  ns 
by  the  voice  of  his  Spirit,  and  we  are  advanced  in  our  knowledge.  Bnt 
in  neidier  of  these  do  we  receive  our  light  or  knowledge  from  masims. 
But  in  the  one,  the  things  themselves  afford  it,  and  we  see  the  truth  in 
diem  by  perceiving  their  agreement  or  disagreeoient.  In  the  other,  God 
himself  anbrds  it  immediately  to  us,  and  we  see  the  truth  of  what  be  say* 
in  his  unerring  veracity. 

3.  They  are  not  of  use  to  help  men  forward  in  the  advancement  oS 
acieaces,  or  new  discoveries  of  yet  unknown  truths.  Mr,  Newton,  in 
his  never  enough  to  be  admired  book,  has  demonstrated  several  pro- 
positions,  which  are  so  many  new  truths,  before  unknown  to  the  world, 
and  are  farther  advances  in  mathematical  knowledge ;  but  for  the  dis« 
covery  of  these,  it  was  not  the  general  maxims, "  what  ia,  is ;"  or 
"  the  vdiole  is  b^ger  than  a  part,"  or  the  like,  that  helped  him.  These 
were  not  the  clues  that  led  him  into  the  discovery  of  the  truth  and 
certainty  or  those  propositions.  Nor  was  it  by  them  that  he  got  the 
knowledge  of  those  demonstrations ;  but  by  finding  out  intermedials 
ideas,  that  shevred  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  as  ex- 
pressed io  the  propositions  be  demonstrated.  This  is  the  greatest 
exercise  and  improvement  of  human  understanding  in  die  enlarging  of 
knowledge,  and  advancing  the  sciences ;  wherein  they  are  far  enon^ 
from  receiving  any  help  from  the  contemplation  of  diese,  or  the  l^e^ 
magiufied  maxims.  Would  those  who  have  this  traditional  admiratioa 
of  these  propositions,  that  they  think  no  step  can  be  made  in  know- 
ledge without  the  support  of  an  axiom,  no  stone  laid  in  the  building  of 
the  sciences  without  a  general  maxim,  but  distinguish  between  the 
method  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  communicating;  between  the 
method  of  raising  any  science,  and  that  of  teaching  it  to  others  as  ^  as 
it  is  advanced  ;  they  would  see  that  those  general  maxims  were  not  the 
'  foundations  on  which  ^e  first  discoverers  raised  their  admirable  struc- 
tures, nor  the  keys  that  unlocked  and  opened  those  secrets  of  know- 
ledge. Though  afterwards,  when  schools  were  erected,  and  sciencea  had 
their  professors  to  teach  what  others  had  found  out,  they  often  made  use 
of  maximsj  i.  e.  laid  down  certain  propositions  which  were  self-evident, 
or  to  be  received  for  true ;  which  being  settled  in  the  minds  of  their 
•cbolars,  as  unquestionable  veriUes,  they  on  occasion  made  use  of,  to 
convince  them  of  truths  in  particular  instances,  that  were  notao  fwai' 
liar  to  their  minds  as  those  general  axioms  which  bad  before  been  izk* 
culcated  to  them,  and  carefully  settled  in  their  minds.  Though  these 
particular  instances,  when  well  reflected  on,  are  no  less  self-endeot  to 
the  understandiog,  than  the  general  manms  brought  to  confirm  then; 
and  it  was  in  those  particular  instances  that  the  first  discoverer  found 
the  truth,  widiout  the  help  of  the  general  maxims :  and  so  may  anyone 
else  do,  who  with  attention  considers  them. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  raaximi. 
> .  1 .  TWy  are  of  use,  as .  haa  been  observed,  in  die  oidinuy  m^liadi 
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of  teaching  sdenceB  «s  far  as  tbey  tie  adTanced:  bat  of  little  or  Jtoae 
in  advancing  them  farther, 

2.  Hiey  are  of  use  in  disputes,  for  the  silencing  of  obstinate  ■wrang- 
lers, and  bringing  those  cootests  to  some  coodusioii.  Whether  a  need 
of  them  to  that  end,  came  not  in,  in  the  manner  following,  I  crave 
leave  to  inquire.  The  schools  having  made  disputation- the  touchstone 
ot  men's  abilities,  and  the  criterion  of  knowledge,  adjudged  vjctoiy  to 
him  that  kept  the  6eld ;  and  he  thai  had  die  last  word,  was  concluded 
to  have  the  better  of  the  argument,  if  not  of  the  cause.  But  because 
bj  this  means  there  was  like  to  be  no  decision  between  skilful  com^ 
Imtanta,  whilst  one.  never  failed  of  a  ttudiiu  terminus  to  prove  an;  pro- 
positioa ;  and  the  other  could  as  constantly,  without,  or  mth  a  distiaci 
tion,  deny  the  major  or  minor :  to  prevent,  as  mudi  as  couhl  be,  run- 
ning out  of  disputes  into  an  endless  train  of  syllogisou,  certain  general 
propositions,  most  of  them  indeed  self-evident,  were  introduced  into 
the  schools ;  which  being  such  as  all  men  allowed  and  agreed  in,  were 
lodwd  on  as  general  measures  of  truth,  and  served  instead  of  prio- 
ctples  (where  the  disputants  bad  not  laid  down  any  other  between 
them),  beyond  which  there  was  no  goii^,  and  ^ich  must  not  be  re- 
ceded from  by  either  side.  And  thus  these  tn»Titni|  getliog  tbe  name 
of  principles,  beyond  which  men  in  dispute  could  not  retreat,  were  by 
mistake  taken  to  be  onginali  and  sources,  from  whence  all  knowledge 
began,  and  the  foundations  whereon  the  sciences  were  built :  because 
when  in  their  disputes  they  came  to  any  of  these,  diey  stopped  there, 
and  went  no  farther,  the  matter  was  determined.  But  bow  much  this 
is  a  mistake,  hath  been  already  shewn. 

This  method  of  the  schools,  which  have  been  thought  tlie  fountains 
of  knowledge,  introduced,  as  I  suppose,  tbe  like  use  of  these  nuutuns, 
jnlo  a  great  part  of  conversation  out  of  the  schools,  lo  stop  the  mouths 
of  cavillen ;  \rii(xn  any  one  is  excused  from  arguing  any  longer  with, 
when  they  deny  these  general  self-evident  piinci[ries  received  by  aU 
reasonable  men,  who  have  once  diougfat  of  them ;  but  yet  their  use 
herein  is  but  to  put  an  end  to  wrangling.  They  in  truth,  when  ura;ed 
in  such  cases,  teach  noHiing  :  that  is  already  done  by  tbe  intermediate 
ideas  made  use  of  in  the  debate,  whose  connexion  may  be  seen  without 
the  help  of  those  maxims,  and  so  the  truth  known  before  the  maxim  ia 
produced,  and  the  argument  brought  to  a  first  principle.  Men  would 
give  off  a  wrong  argument  before  it  came  to  that,  if  in  tbetr  disputes 
they  proposed  to  themselves  the  finding  and  embracing  of  truth,  and 
not  a  contest  for  victory.  And  thus  maxims  have  their  use  to  put  a 
atop  to  their  perverseness,  whose  ingenuity  should  have  yielded  sooner. 
But  the  method  of  these  schools  having  allowed  and  encouraged  men 
to  oppose  and  resist  evident  truth,  till  they  are  baffled,  i.  e.  till  ihey  are 
reduced  to  contradict  themselves,  or  some  established  principle ;  it  is 
no  wonder  that  they  should  not,  in  civil  conversation,  be  ashamed  of 
diat  which  in  the  schools  is  counted  a  virtue  and  a  glory ;  obstinately 
to  maintain  that  side  of  the  question  they  have  chosen,  whetlier  true  or 
fslse,  lo  the  last  extremity,  even  after  conviction  :  a  strange  way  lo 
attain  truth  and  knowledge ;  and  that  which  I  think  the  rational  part 
of  mankind,  not  corrupt  by  education,  could  scarce  believe  should 
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ever  be  admitted  amongBt  the  lovers  of  truth,  aod  Btudenti  of  religirai 
or  nature,  or  iutroduced  into  the  seminaries  of  tfaoae  who  we  to  propa- 
gate the  truths  of  reUgion  or  philosophy  amongst  die  ignorant  and  un- 
connnced.  How  much  such  a  way  of  learning  i>  likely  to  tumyouig 
men's  minds  from  the  sincere  search  and  love  of  truth ;  nay,  and  to 
make  them  doubt  whether  there  is  any  such  thing,  or  at  least  worth  the 
adhering  to;  1  shall  not  nowirujuire.  This,  1  think,  thatb^ing  thow 
places  which  brought  the  peripatetic  philosophy  into  their  schools,  where 
it  continued  many  ages,  without  teaching  the  world  any  thing  but  die 
art  of  wrangling  ;  these  maxims  were  nowhere  thought  the  fbundatioaf 
on  which  the  sciences  were  built,  nor  the  great  helps  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge. 

As  to  these  general  maxims,  therefore,  (hey  are,  as  I  have  aaid,  of 
great  use  in  disputes,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  wranglers ;  but  not  at 
much  use  to  the  discovery  of  unknown  truths,  or  to  help  the  mind  in 
its  search  after  knowledge :  for  whoever  began  to  build  his  knowledge 
on  this  general  proposition,  "  What  is,  is ;"  or,  "  It  is  impoaublc  for 
the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;"  and  from  either  of  theae,  aa  from 
a  pnnciple  of  science,  deduced  a  system  of  useful  knowledge ;  «n»^ 
opinions  often  involving  contradictions,  one  of  these  maxims,  as  a 
touch-stone,  may  serve  well  to  shew  whether  diey  lead.  But  yet,  bow^ 
ever  fit  to  lay  opren  the  absurdity  or  mistake  of  a  man's  reaaomng  oc 
opinion,  they  are  of  very  little  use  for  enlightening  the  anderstanding; 
and  it  will  not  be  found,  that  the  mind  re<:eive8  much  help  from  than 
in  its  prepress  in  knowledge ;  which  would  be  neither  leas,  nor  less 
certain,  were  these  two  general  propositions  never  thought  oa.  It  il 
true,  as  I  have  said,  they  sometimes  serve  in  argumentatioa  to  atop  m 
wrangler's  mouth,  by  shewing  the  absurdity  of  what  he  aaitfa,  and  by 
exposing  him  to  the  shame  of  contradicting  what  aO  tbe  world  kBOWB^ 
and  he  himself  cannot  but  own  to  be  true.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  shew 
a  man  that  be  is  in  an  error,  and  another  to  put  him  in  poaseaaioo  of 
truth ;  and  I  would  fiiin  know  what  truths  these  two  wopoudooa  ara 
able  to  teach,  and  by  their  influence  make  us  know,  wnich  we  did  not 
know  before,  or  could  not  know  without  diem.  Let  us  reaaon  from 
them,  as  well  as  we  can,  they  are  only  about  identical  predicationB; 
and  influence,  if  any  at  all,  none  but  such.  Each  particular  propo- 
aition  concerning  identity  or  diversity,  is  as  clearly  and  certainly  known 
in  itself,  if  attended  to,  as  either  of  these  general  ones;  only  theae  ge- 
neral ones,  as  serving  in  all  cases,  are  therefore  more  inculcated  ud 
insisted  on.  As  to  other  less  general  maiinia,  many  of  tfaen  am  no 
more  than  bare  verbal  propositions,  end  teach  u«  nothing  Jxtt  die  re- 
spect and  import  of  names  one  to  another.  *'  Tbe  whole  it  equal  to 
•11  its  parti  :''  what  real  truths  [  beseech  you,  does  it  teach  ua  1  What 
more  is  contained  in  that  maxim,  than  what  the  aignificatioD  of  the 
word  totum,  or  the  whole,  does  of  itself  impoK  f  And  he  that  know* 
that  the  word  whole,  stands  for  what  is  made  up  of  all  its  partSi  knom 
very  little  else,  than  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  paiu.  And 
upon  the  same  ground,  I  think  that  this  proposition,  "  A  hill  is  b«her 
than  a  valley,"  and  several  the  like,  may  also  pass  for  maxiraa.  Bnt 
yet  masters  of  mathematics,  when  they  would,  as  teacher*  of  wfaat  dwy 

'^-'"'K'^ 
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IcDow,  initute  other*  in  Aat  science,  do  not,  wilbout  (euon,  place  tbia, 
wul  some  other  such  nuutims,  at  die  entrance  of  tbeir  aystems ;  tbat 
AoT  vAtoiRn,  having  in  ths  beginniag  pei&cdy  acquainted  their 
thought!  with  these  propoutionB,  made  in  such  general  terms,  may  be 
used  to  make  such  reflections,  and  have  these  more  general  propoti- 
tiont,  as  formed  rules  and  sayinga,  ready  to  apply  to  all  |»rticular 
cases.  Not  that  if  ibey  be  equally  weighed,  they  are  more  clear  and 
^deut  than  the  particular  instances  they  are  brought  to  confinn :  but 
that  being  more  familiar  to  the  mind,  die  very  naming  them,  is  enough 
to  satisfy  the  understanding.  But  thin,  I  ssy,  is  more  from  our  custom 
of  uaitig  them,  and  the  establishment  they  have  got  in  our  miuds,  by 
our  often  thinking  of  them,  than  from  the  different  evidence  of  the 
things.  But  before  custom  lias  selded  methods  of  thinkbg  and  rea- 
aomng  in  our  miods,  1  am  apt  bo  imagioe  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  and 
tbat  the  child,  when  part  of  his  apple  is  taken  away,  knows  it  better  in 
that  particular  instance,  than  by  this  general  proposition,  "  The  whole 
is  equal  to  all  its  parts ;"  and  that  if  one  of  these  have  need  to  be  coo- 
finned  lo  him  by  the  other,  the  general  has  more  need  to  be  let  into  bis 
mind  by  the  particular,  than  the  particular  by  the  general.  For  in  par- 
ticulars, our  knowledge  begins,  and  so  spreads  itself  by  d^rees,  to 
generals;  though  afterward  the  mind  takes  the  quite  contrary  course, 
and  haviug  drawn  its  knowledge  into  as  general  propositions  as  it  can, 
makes  those  familiar  to  iu  thoughu,  and  accustoms  its^  to  have  re- 
course to  them,  as  to  the  sUndards  of  truth  and  falsehood.  By  whi<^ 
Auniliar  use  of  them,  as  rules  to  measure  the  truth  of  other  propoaititHis, 
it  comes  in  time  to  be  thought,  that  more  particular  propoaitioos  have 
their  truth  and  evidence  from  their  conformitjf  to  these  more  general  ones, 
which,  in  discourse  and  arguntentation,  are  so  frequently  urged,  and  coi^ 
atantly  admitted.  And  this  I  think  to  be  die  reason  why  among  so  many 
■el  f-evideat  propositions,  the  most  generalonty  have  had  die  ti  de  of  maxima. 
§  IS.  Maximt,  y^care  be  not  taken  in  the  MU  qfwordtt  nuu/  ^twe 
etmtradictiona. — One  thing  ftuther,  I  dtink,  it  may  not  be  amiss  !•  ^ 
observe  coocorniog  these  general  maxims,  that  diey  are  so  far  from  iin> 
fHOving  iM-  establishing  our  minds  in  true  koowte^e,  that  if  our  notions 
be  wrong,  loose,  or  unsteady,  and  we  res^  up  our  thoughts  to  the 
Bound  of  words,  rather  than  fix  them  on  settled  determined  ideas  of 
tbtogs ;  1  sa^  these  general  maxims  will  serve  to  confinn  us  in  mt»- 
Ukes ;  and  in  such  a  way  of  use  of  words,  which  is  moat  common,  wiU 
aerve  to  iHX>ve  contradictions :  v.  g,  he  that  with  Des  Cartes  shall  frame 
in  his  mind  an  idea  of  what  he  calls  body,  to  be  nothing  but  eztensiim, 
may  easily  demonstrste,  that  there  is  no  vacaum,  i.  e.  no  space  void  of 
body,  by  this  maxim,  "  what  is,  is :"  for  the  idea  to  which  be  annexes 
the  name  body,  beii^  bare  extension,  his  knowledge  that  space  cannot 
Jbe  without  body,  ■■  certain :  for  he  koows  his  own  idea  of  extension 
daariy  and  distinctly,  and  knows  that  it  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another 
idea,  tbou^  it  be  called  by  these  three  names,  extension,  body,  space. 
Which  three  words  standing  for  one  and  the  same  idea,  may,  do  doubt, 
vritb  the  same  evidence  and  certain^,  be  affirmed  one  of  another,  aa 
•ncfa  of  itself;  and  it  is  as  certain,  thatvriulst  I  use  them  all  lo  aland 
for  one  and  the  same  idea,  this  predication  is  as  true  and  identkid  in  it* 
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ngnificBtioD,  that  apice  ii  bo&f,  u  diia  pFedkatton  is  tne  and  identkal, 

tfast  bod;  is  body,  both  id  sipiificatiDD  and  eound. 

^  13.  Iiuttmce  in  vacuum, — But  if  another  should  come,  imd  make 
to  himself  aaotiier  idea,  different  from  Des  Caitee's,  of  the  thing, 
which  yet,  with  Des  Cartes,  he  calls  by  the  same  name  body;  awl 
make  his  idea,  which  he  eipreases  by  the  word  bod^,  to  be  of  a  thing 
that  hath  both  extension  and  eolidi^  tc^ether ;  he  will  as  easily  d^noo- 
Strate,  that  there  may  be  a  vacuum,  or  space,  without  a  body,  as  Des 
Cartes  demonstrated  the  contrary.  Because  the  idea  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  space,  being  barely  the  simple  one  of  extension ;  and 
die  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  name  body,  being  the  complex  idea  of 
extension  and  resistibility  or  solidity  together  in  the  same  subject,  these 
two  ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the  same,  but  in  the  undentaoding 
as  distiact  as  tlie  ideas  of  one  and  two,  white  and  black,  or  as  of  cor- 
poriety  and  humanity,  if  Imay  use  those  barbarous  terms :  ami  there- 
fore the  predication  of  them  in  our  minds,  or  in  words  standii^  for 
them,  b  not  identicBl,  but  the  negation  of  them  one  of  another;  viz. 
this  proposition,  "  Extension  or  space  is  not  body,"  is  as  true  and  en- 
deutly  certain,  as  this  maxim,  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be,  and  not  to  be,"  can  make  any  proposition. 

§  14.  They  prove  not  the  eihtence  of  things  without  m. — But  yet, 
tbm^h  both  these  proposiiions  (as  yuu  see)  may  be  equally  demoo- 
slrated,  viz.  that  there  may  be  a  vacuum,  and  that  there  cannot  be  a 
vacuum,  by  these  two  certain  principles,  viz. "  What  is,  is,"  ami  "  Tlie 
same  thing  cannot  be,  and  be;"  yet  neither  of  these  principles  mil 
serve  to  prove  to  us,  diat  any,  or  what,  bodies  do  exist :  for  that  we  are 
Jeft  to  our  senses  to  discover  to  us  as  far  as  they  can.  Those  umveraal 
and  self-evident  principles,  being  only  oUr  constant,  clear,  and  distinct 
knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  more  general  or  comprehensive,  can 
■assure  us  of  nothing  that  passes  without  the  mind;  their  certainty  is 
founded  only  upon  the  knowledge  we  have  of  each  idea  by  itself,  and 
of  its  distinction  from  others ;  about  which  we  cannot  be  nuataken 
whilst  ihey  are  in  our  minds,  though  we  may  be,  and  often  are,  mis- 
taken, when  we  retain  the  names  without  the  ideas ;  or  use  them  con- 
fusedly, sometimes  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  another,  idea.  In  whidi 
cases,  the  force  of  these  axioms,  reaching  only  lo  the  sound,  and  not 
the  signification,  of  the  words,  serves  only  to  lead  us  into  confusion, 
tnistake,  and  error.  It  is  to  shew  men,  that  these  maxims,  however 
cried  up  for  the  great  guards  of  truth,  will  not  secure  them  firom  error 
in  a  careless  loose  use  of  their  words,  that  I  have  made  this  remark. 
In  all  that  is  here  suggested  concerning  their  little  use  for  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge,  or  dangerous  use  in  undetermined  ideas,  I  ha«« 
been  far  enough  &om  saying  or  intentUng  they  should  be  laid  aside,  ai 
some  have  been  too  forward  to  charge  me.  I  affirm  them  to  be  truths, 
•elf-evident  truths ;  and  bo  cannot  be  laid  aside.  As  far  as  their  influ- 
■encewill  reach,  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour,  nor  will  I  attempt,  to  abridge 
•it.  But  yet,  without  any  injury  to  truth  or  knowlec^,  I  may  have 
reason  to  think  their  use  is  not  answerable  to  the  great  streas  which 
•eems  to  be  laid  on  them ;  and  J  may  warn  men  not  to  make  an  ill  use 
of  them,  for  the  confirming  themselves  in  errors. 
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^15.  litir  ^tplication  dangmnu  about  complex  idtai. — But  let 

diem  be  of  what  use  tbey  will  in  verbal  prapoBitiona,  they  cannot  dift- 
«over  or  prove  to  us  the  least  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  lubstances, 
M  th«^  are  found  and  exist  without  ua,  an;  farther  than  grounded  on 
«xpenence.  And  though  the  consequence  of  these  two  proposidona, 
cdled  priuciples,  be  veiy  dear,  and  tneir  use  not  dangerous  or  hurtful, 
ht  the  proba^D  of  such  things,  wherein  there  is  no  need  at  ail  of  them 
for  proof,  but  such  as  are  clear  by  themselves  without  them,  viz.  where 
our  ideas  are  determined,  and  known  by  the  names  that  stand  for  ihem : 
yet  when  these  principles,  viz.  "  ^at  is,  is ;"  and  "  it  is  impossible  for 
the  same  tiling  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;"  are  made  use  of  in  the  probation 
-of  propositions,  wherein  are  words  standing  for  complez  ideas,  v.  g. 
man,  htwse,  gold,  virtue ;  there  they  are  of  infinite  danger,  and  most 
commonly  make  men  receive  and  retain  falsehood  for  manifest  truth, 
and  uncertainty  for  demonstration :  upon  which  follow  error,  obstina^, 
and  all  the  mischiefs  that  can  happen  from  vrroug  reasoning.  The 
icason  whereof  is  not,  that  these  principles  are  less  true,  or  of  less 
toKx  in  proving  propositions  made  of  terms  standing  for  complex  ideas, 
than  where  the  propositions  are  about  simple  ideas.  But  because 
men  mistake  generally,  thinking  that  where  the  same  terms  are  pre- 
served, the  propositi<His  are  about  the  same  things,  though  the  ideas 
-they  stand  for,  are  in  truth  different.  Therefore  diese  maxims  are 
made  use  of  to  support  diose,  whidi  in  sound  and  appearance  are  con- 
tradictory  propositions ;  as  is  clear  in  the  deroonstradoni  above-meiH 
tioned  about  a  vacuum.  So  that  whilst  men  take  words  fi>r  things,  as 
usually  they  do,  these  maxims  may  and  do  commonly  serve  to  prove 
■contradictory  propositions :  as  shall  yet  be  farther  made  manifest. 

^  16.  Xnttance  in  man. — For  instance :  let  man  be  that  concerning 
which  you  vrould  by  these  first  principles  demonstrate  any  thing,  and 
we  shall  see,  that  so  i^  as  demonstration  is  by  these  principles,  it  is 
only  verbal,  and  gives  us  no  certain,  univenal,  true  proposition  or 
knowledge,  of  any  being  existing  without  us.  lint,  A  child  havij^ 
framed  the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  probable,  that  his  idee  is  just  like  that 
-picture  which  the  painter  makes  of  the  visible  appearances  joined 
together;  and  such  a  ccunplication  of  ideas  together  in  his  under- 
atandii^,  makes  up  the  simple  complex  idea  which  he  calls  man, 
whereof  white  or  flesh-colour  in  England,  being  tme,  the  child  can 
demonstrate  to  you,  that  a  Negro  is  not  a  man,  because  white  colour 
was  one  of  the  constant  simple  ideas  of  the  complex  idea  he  calls 
man :  and  therefore  he  can  demonstrate  by  the  prindple,  "  It  is 
impossible  for  dte  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  that  a  Negro 
is  not  a  man;  the  foundation  of  his  certainty  being  not  that  univenal 
propoaitiOT),  which,  perhaps,  he  never  heard  nor  thought  of,  but  the 
dear  distinct  perception  he  bath  of  his  own  simple  ideas  of  black  and 
while,  which  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take,  nor  can  ever  mistake 
one  for  another,  whether  he  knows  that  maxim  or  no:  and  to  this 
child,  or  any  one  who  hath  such  an  idea,  which  he  calls  man,  can 
you  never  demonstrate  that  a  man  hath  a  soul,  because  bis  idea  of 
man  iodudea  no  such  notion  or  idea  in  it.  And  therefore  to  him,  die 
pTUKi|de  of  "  what  is,  is,"  proves  uot  this  matter ;  but  it  depends  upon 
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oollectioa  and  observation,  by  which  be  is  to  make  hii  complex  idea 
called  man. 

I  17-  Secondly,  Another  that  hath  gone  farther  in  Iraming  and  col- 
lecting the  idea  he  calls  man,  and  to  the  outward  shape  adds  laughter 
and  rational  discxiurse,  may  demonstrate,  that  inbnts  and  chai^lings 
are  no  men,  b;  this  maxim,  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be:"  and  I  have  discoursed  with  very  rational  men,  who  have 
actually  denied  that  they  are  men. 

I  18.  Thirdly,  Perhaps  another  makes  up  the  complex  idea  whidi 
he  calls  man.onlyout  oftheideasof  bodyin  general,  and  the  powers  of 
language  and  reason,  and  leaves  out  the  shape  wholly :  this  man  is  able 
to  demonstrate,  that  a  man  may  have  no  hands,  but  be  quadnipes,  neithn 
of  those  being  included  in  his  idea  of  man ;  and  in  whatever  body  or 
shape  he  found  speech  or  reason  joined,  that  was  a  man :  becauae 
having  a  clear  knowledge  of  such  a  complex  idea,  it  is  certain  that 
"  what  is,  is," 

^  1 9'  Little  use  of  these  maxims  in  proofs  where  we  haoe  clear  and 
dittittCt  ideas, — So  that,  if  rightly  consider^,  1  think  we  taxj  say,  that 
where  our  ideas  are  determined  in  our  minds,  and  have  azmexed  to  then 
by  us  known  and  steady  names  under  those  settled  detenninationB,  there 
is  little  need,  or  no  use  at  all,  of  these  maxims,  to  prove  the  ^reement 
or  disagreement  of  any  of  them.  He  that  cannot  discern  tbe  truth  or 
falsehood  of  such  propositions,  without  the  help  of  these,  and  tlie  like, 
maxims,  will  not  be  helped  by  these  maxims  to  do  it :  since  he  cannot 
be  supposed  to  know  die  trulh  of  these  maxims  themselves,  wiibout 
proof,  if  he  cannot  know  the  trudi  of  others,  without  proof,  which  are 
as  self-evident  as  these.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  dut  intuitive  knoi^ 
ledge  neither  requires  nor  admits  any  proof,  one  part  of  it  more  than 
another.  He  that  will  suppose  it  does,  takes  away  the  foundation  of 
all  kuo\riedge  end  certainty :  and  he  that  needs  any  proof  to  make  his 
certain,  and  give  his  assent  to  this  proposition,  "  that  two  are  equal  to 
two,"  will  also  have  need  of  a  proof  to  make  him  admit,  that "  what  i^ 
is."  He  that  needs  a  probation  to  convince  him,  that  two  are  not  tfaiec^ 
that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  triangle  is  not  a  circle,  &c.  or  any  odier 
two  determined  distinct  ideas,  are  not  one  and  the  same,  wUI  need  atso 
a  demonstration  to  convince  him,  "  that  it  is  impossible  Car  the  suae 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be." 

§  SO.  Their  we  dangerous  where  our  ideas  are  canfused. — And  as 
these  maxims  are  of  little  use  where  we  have  determined  ideas,  so  tbe^ 
are,  as  I  have  shewn,  of  dangerous  use  where  our  ideas  are  not  deCer» 
mined ;  and  where  we  use  words  that  are  not  annexed  to  determined 
ideas,  but  such  as  are  of  a  looseand  wandering  signification,  soBietmiei 
standing  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  another,  idea:  from  wbidi  follows 
mistake  and  error,  which  these  maxims  (brought  as  proofs  to  estaUi^ 
propositions,  wherein  the  terms  stand  for  uodetermined  ideas)  do  by 
their  authority  confirm  and  rivet. 
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op   TBIFLINO    PROPOSITIONS. 

§  1 .  Some  propotitiolu  hring  no  iturtau  to  our  knowledge. — Wbe* 
Iter  the  maxinu  treated  of  ia  the  fofegoing  chapter,  be  of  Uut  iiac  t* 
leal  knowledge  a«  is  generally  auppoaed,  I  leave  to  be  conaidsnd. 
This,  I  think,  may  contidentlybe  affirmed,  that  there  are  universal  pro* 
posilioni,  which,  (hough  they  be  certainly  true,  yet  they  add  no  light  to 
our  iiBderstaudii^s.  biing  no  increase  to  our  knowledge.     Such  are, 

I  2.  At,  first,  identical  propoiitiona. — F^it,  All  purely  identicd 
piopositioos.  llieae  obviously,  and  at  first  blush,  appear  to  contain 
no  instnictiDn  in  them :  for  when  we  affirm  the  said  term  of  itself,  wfa»- 
ther  it  be  barely  verbal,  or  whether  it  contains  any  clear  and  real  idea, 
it  shews  us  Qothing  but  what  we  must  certainly  know  before,  whether 
such  a  proposition  be  either  made  by,  or  proposed  to,  us.  Indeed, 
that  most  general  one,  "  what  is.  is,"  may  serve  sometimes  to  ^w  a 
■Ban  the  absurdity  be  is  guilty  of,  when  by  circumlocution  or  equivocal 
terms,  he  would,  in  particular  instances,  deny  the  same  thing  of  itadf ; 
because  nobody  will  so  openly  bid  d^ance  to  cominoa  sense,  as  to 
affirm  visible  and  direct  contradictions  in  plain  words :  or  if  he  does,  a 
man  is  excused  if  he  breaks  off  any  farther  discourse  with  him.  But 
^et,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  neidier  that  received  maxim,  nor  any  otfaor 
idoilical  proposition,  teaches  us  any  thing :  and  though  in  such  kind  of 
propfnitions,  this  great  and  minified  maxim,  boasted  to  be  the  (oua^ 
dalioo  <tf  demonstration,  may  be,  and  often  is,  made  use  of  to  confirm 
them;  yet  all  it  proves,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  same 
word  may  with  great  certainty  be  affirmed  of  itadf,  without  any  doubt 
of  the  tnilh  of  any  such  propoaition ;  and  let  me  add  also,  without  any 
real  knowledge. 

^  S.  For  at  diis  rate,  any  very  igoorant  person,  who  can  but  mdbe  m 
proposition,  and  knows  what  he  means  when  he  says.  Aye,  or  Mo,  nay 
make  a  million  of  proposititms,  of  whooe  truth  he  may  be  tn&UiUy  cei^ 
tain,  and  yet  not  know  one  thing  in  the  world  thereby ;  v.  ^,  vrhat  is  a  soul, 
is  a  soul ;  or  a  sou)  is  a  soul ;  a  spirit  is  a  spirit ;  a  fetiche  is  a  fetiche,  &«• 
These  alt  being  equivalent  to  this  proposition,  viz. "  what  is,  is  j"  i.  e.  what 
bath  existence,  hath  existence;  or  who  hath  a  soul,  ha^  a  soul.  What 
ia  tfaia  more  dian  trifling  with  wcwdsf  It  is  but  like  a  monkey  shifting 
Itis  oyster  from  one  hand  to  the  other;  and  had  he  had  but  words,  mig^t, 
no  doubt,  have  said,  "  Oyster  in  right  hand  is  subject,  and  oyster  in  left 
band  is  predicate :"  and  so  might  have  made  a  self-evident  proposition 
of  oysters,  t.  e.  oyster  is  oyster ;  and  yet  with  all  this,  have  ntd  been  one 
whit  the  wiser,  or  more  knowii^ :  and  that  way  of  handling  the  matter, 
would  much  at  once  have  satisfied  the  monkey's  hunger,  or  a  nun's  uik- 
derstanding ;  and  they  would  have  improved  ia  knowledge  and  bulk 
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I  know  there  are  some,  who,  because  tdsntica]  propositiona  a 
dent,  shew  a 
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evident,  shew  a  great  concern  for  them,  and  think  they  do  great  service 
y  by  crying  them  up,  aa  if  in  then  was  contained  all  know- 
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ledge,  wid  the  undentaiiding  were  led  into  all  truth  by  them  only,  I 
grant,  u  forwardly  as  any  one,  that  they  are  all  true  and  self- evident. 
I  grant  iarther,  that  the  foandatloa  of  all  our  knowledge  lies  in  the 
fecul^  we  have  of  perceiving  the  same  idea  to  be  the  same,  and  of  di^ 
ceming  tt  from  those  that  are  different,  a*  I  have  shewn  in  the  foregtung 
diapter.  But  how  that  vindicates  the  malcii^  use  of  identical  propo- 
wtions,  for  the  improveraeot  of  knowledge,  from  the  imputation  of  tri- 
fling, 1  do  not  see.  Let  any  one  repeat,  as  often  as  be  pleases,  diat  the 
will  is  the  will,  or  lay  what  stress  on  it  be  thinks  fit ;  of  wbat  use  is  this, 
and  an  infinite  the  like  propositions,  for  die  enlai^ng  our  knowledge^ 
I^et  a  man  abound  as  much  as  the  plenty  of  words  which  he  has  witt 
permit,  in  such  propositions  as  these ;  a  "  law  is  a  law,"  aud  "  obliga- 
tkm,  is  obligation;"  "  right  is  right,"  and  "  wrong  is  wrong;"  will  tixae 
and  the  like,  ever  help  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  ethics  ?  Or  io- 
■tructhim  or  others  in  the  knowledge  of  morality?  Those  who  linoir  not, 
nor  perhaps  ever  will  know,  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong,  nor  Ibe 
measures  of  Ihem,  can  with  as  much  assurance  make,  and  infalhbly  Imow 
the  tmdi  of  these,  and  all  such  propositions,  as  he  that  is  best  iostmcted 
in  OKH^^  can  do.  But  what  advance  do  such  propositions  give  in  the 
koowlet^e  of  any  thine  necessary  or  useful  for  their  conduct  f 

He  would  be  thought  to  do  httle  less  than  trifle,  who,  for  the  enl^t* 
eningdie  understanding  in  any  part  of  knowledge,  should  be  busy  with 
identical  propoutioas,  and  insist  on  such  maxims  as  these;  substance  is 
substance,  and  body  is  body;  a  vacuum  is  a  vacuum,  and  a  vortex  is  a 
vortex;  a  centaur  is  a  centaur,  and  a  chimera  is  a  chimera,  &£.  For 
these,  and  all  such,  are  equally  true,  equally  certain,  and  equally  self- 
evident.  But  yet  they  cannot  but  be  counted  trifling,  when  made  usa 
of  as  principles  of  inatructign,  and  stress  laid  on  them,  as  helps  to  know* 
ledge;  since  ifaey  teach  nothing  but  what  every  one,  who  is  capable  ctf 
discourse,  knows  without  being  told,  viz.  that  the  same  tejnn  is  the  same 
term,  and  the  same  idea  the  same  idea.  And  upon  this  account  it  w« 
that  I  formerly  did,  and  do  still,  think,  the  oSering  and  inculcating  such 
propositions,  in  order  to  give  tfie  understanding  any  new  light  or  inlet 
into  the  knowledge  of  things,  no  better  than  trifling. 

Instruction  lies  in  something  very  different;  and  he  that  would  en- 
large his  own  or  anotiier's  mind,  to  truths  he  does  not  yet  know,must  find 
out  intermediate  ideas,  and  dien  lay  them  in  such  order  one  by  another, 
that  the  understanding  may  see  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  (hose 
in  question.  Propositions  that  do  this,  are  instructive :  but  they  are  fiv 
from  such  as  affirm  the  same  term  of  itself;  which  is  no  way  to  advance 
one's  sdf  or  oth^s  in  any  sort  of  knowledge.  It  no  nuM^  helps  to  that, 
than  it  would  help  any  one  in  his  learning  to  read,  to  have  sut^  propo- 
sitions as  these  inculcated  to  him :  an  A  is  an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B ;  which 
a  man  may  know  as  well  as  any  schoolmaster,  and  yet  never  be  able  to 
read  a  word  as  long  as  he  lives.  Nor  do  these,  or  any  such,  identical 
(HOpositiona,  help  him  one  jot  forwards  in  the  skill  of  reading,  let  him 
make  what  use  <a  them  he  can. 

If  those  who  blame  my  calling  them  trifling  propontionB,  had  but  read, 
and  beoiatthe  pains  to  understand,  what  I  have  above  writ  in  very  plvn 
£i^Siish,  they  could  not  ^ut  bave  seen  that  by  identical  proposiUons,  I 
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mesQ  only  nich  wherein  die  Mine  term  importing  die  aanoe  idea,  is 
affirmed  of  itself;  which  I  take  to  be  the  proper  ^gnification  of  ideoli* 
cal  propositions ;  and  concerning  all  such,  [  think  I  may  continue  safelj 
to  say,  that  to  propose  them  as  instructive,  is  no  better  than  trifling.  For 
no  one  who  has  the  use  of  reason,  can  miss  them,  where  it  is  necessary 
they  ^ould  be  taken  notice  of  j  nor  doubt  of  their  truth  when  he  does 
take  notice  of  tbem. 

But  if  men  will  call  pmpositiotu  identical,  wherein  the  same  term  ia 
oot  affirmed  of  itself,  whether  they  speak  more  properly  than  I,  others 
must  judge ;  this  is  certain,  all  that  they  say  of  propositions  that  are  not 
identical,  in  my  sense,  concerns  not  me,  nor  what  I  have  said;  all  that 
I  have  said  relating  to  those  propositions  wherein  the  same  term  ia 
affirmed  of  itself.  And  I  would  fain  see  an  instance,  wherein  any  such 
can  be  made  use  of,  to  the  advantage  and  improvement  of  any  one'* 
knowledge.  Instances  of  oAer  kinds,  whatever  use  may  be  nude  of 
them,  concern  not  me,  as  not  being  such  as  I  call  identical. 

^  4.  Secondla,  vihen  a  part  of  antf  complex  idea  is  predicated  of  the 
whole- — Seconal/,  Another  sort  of  irifiing  proposilioDs  is,  when  a  part 
of  the  complex  idea  is  predicated  of  the  name  of  the  whole ;  a  part  of 
the  definition  of  the  word  defined.  Such  are  all  propositions  wherein 
the  genta  is  predicated  of  the  species,  or  more  comprehensive  of  less 
comprehensive  terms;  for  what  information,  what  knowledge,  carries 
this  proposition  in  it,  viz.  "  lead  is  a  metal,"  to  a  man  who  knows  the 
complex  idea  the  name  lead  stands  for?  All  the  simple  ideas  that  go 
to  the  complex  one  signified  by  the  term  metal,  being  nothing  but  what 
fae  before  comprehended,  and  si^ified  by  the  name  lead.  Indeed,  to 
a  man  that  knows  the  siguificauon  of  the  word  metal,  and  not  of  Uie 
word  lead,  it  is  a  shorter  way  to  explain  the  signification  of  the  word 
lead,  by  saying,  it  is  a  metal,  which  at  once  expresses  several  of  its 
simple  ideas,  &an  to  enumerate  them  one  by  one,  telling  him  it  is  a  body^ 
very  heavy,  fusible,  and  malleable. 

^  5.  As  part  of  the  definition  of  iht  term  defined. — A  like  trilling  h 
is,  to  predicate  any  other  part  of  me  definition  of  the  term  defined,  or  to 
affirm  any  one  of  the  simple  ideas  of  a  complex  one,  of  the  name  of  the 
whole  complex  idea :  as  ■*  All  gold  is  fusible."  For  fusibility  beit^ 
one  of  the  simple  ideas  that  goes  to  the  making  up  tfae  complex  one  the 
•onnd  gold  stands  for,  what  can  it  be  bat  playingwithsounds,  to  affirm 
that  of  the  name  gold,  which  is  comprehended  in  its  received  signifies* 
tioa  \  It  would  be  thought  little  better  than  ridiculous,  to  affirm  gravely, 
as  a  truth  of  moment,  that  "  gold  is  yellow ;"  and  I  see  not  how  it  is 
soy  jot  more  material  to  say, "  It  is  fusible,"  unless  that  quaU^  be  left 
out  of  the  complex  idea  of  vriiich  the  sound  gold  is  the  mark  in  ordinary 
apeech.  What  instruction  can  it  carry  with  it.  to  tell  one  that  which 
be  hath  been  tohj  already,  or  he  is  supposed  to  know  before  f  For  Z 
am  supposed  to  know  the  signification  of  the  word  another  uses  to  me, 
or  else  he  is  to  tell  me.  And  if  I  know  that  the  name  gohi  stands  fo^ 
ibis  complex  idea  of  body,  yellow,  heavy,  Aisible,  mtlleable,  it  will  not 
much  instruct  me  to  put  it  solemnly  afterwards  in  a  proposition,  and 
gravely  say,  "  All  gold  is  fusible."  Such  propositions  can  only  serve 
tB  shew  the  diaingeouity  of  one,  who  will  go  ftwi  the  definitioD  of  his 
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own  terms,  by  remiading  him  sometimea  of  it ;  but  cmj  do  know- 
ledge witb  them,  but  of  the  ^gnification  of  words,  however  certam 
they  be. 

§  6.  Instance,  man  and  palfry.— "Every  man  ia  an  animal  or  iivii^ 
body,  is  as  certain  a  proposition  as  can  be ;  but  no  more  conducing  to 
to  the  knowledge  of  things,  than  to  say,  "  A  palfry  is  an  ambling  borae," 
or  a  neighing  ambling  animal,  both  being  only  about  the  significatioD  at 
words,  and  make  me  know  but  this  :  that  body,  sense,  and  motion,  or 
power  of  sensation  and  moving,  are  three  of  those  ideaa  that  I  always 
comprehend  and  signify  by  the  word  man  ;  and  where  they  are  not  to 
be  found  together,  the  name  man  belongs  not  to  that  tbin^ ;  and  so  ot 
the  other,  that  body,  sense,  and  a  certain  way  of  going,  with  a  certoia 
kind  of  voice,  are  some  of  diose  ideas  which  I  always  comprehentl  aod 
■ignify  by  the  word  palfry ;  and  when  they  are  not  to  be  found  blether, 
the  name  palfry  belongs  not  to  that  thii^.  It  is  just  the  same,  and  to 
the  same  purpose,  when  any  term  standing  for  any  one  or  more  of  the 
simple  ideas,  that  altogether  make  up  that  complex  idea  which  is  called 
man,  is  affirmed  of  the  term  man:  v.  g,  suppose  a  Roman  signified  by 
the  word  homo,  all  these  distinct  ideas  nmted  in  one  subject,  corpth 
rietas,  iemibilitas,  potetUia  se  movendi,  rationalitas,  ritibilUat,  ho 
might,  no  doubt,  with  great  certainly,  universally  affirm  one,  more,  or 
all  of  these  together  of  the  word  homo,  but  did  no  more  than  say,  that 
the  word  homo,  in  his  country,  comprehended  in  its  signification  all 
these  ideas.  Much  like  a  romance  knight,  who,  by  the  word  palfry, 
signified  these  ideas ;  body  of  a  certain  figure,  fonr-legged,  with  senae, 
motion,  ambling,  neighing,  white,  used  to  have  a  woman  on  his  back: 
might  with  the  same  certainty,  universally  affirm  also  any  or  all  of  these 
of  the  word  palfry ;  but  did  thereby  teach  no  more,  but  that  the  word 
palfry,  in  his,  or  romance  language,  stood  for  all  these,  and  was  not  b) 
be  applied  to  any  thing,  where  any  of  these  were  wanting.  But  be  that 
shall  tell  me,  that  in  whatever  thing  sense,  motion,  reason,  and  laughto' 
were  united,  that  thing  had  actually  a  notion  of  God,  or  would  be  cast 
into  sleep  by  opium,  made  indeed  an  instructive  proposition  :  because 
neither  having  the  notion  of  God,  nor  being  cast  into  sleep  by  <^utii, 
being  contained  in  the  idea  signified  by  die  word  man,  we  are  by  such 
propositions  taught  something  more  than  barely  what  the  word  man 
stands  for ;  aud,  therefore,  the  knowledge  contained  in  it,  ia  more  tfaaa 
verbal. 

§  7.  For  thu  teaches  but  the-iigTufication  ofvxtrds. — Before  a  man 
makes  any  proposition,  he  is  supposed  to  understand  the  term*  he  uses 
in  it,  or  else  be  talks  like  a  parrot,  only  making  a  noise  by  imitalian,  and 
Amning  certain  sounds  which  he  baa  learnt  of  othera ;  but  not  as  a  ra- 
tional creature,  using  them  for  signs  of  ideas  which  he  has  in  hu  mind. 
The  hearer,  also,  is  supposed  to  understand  the  terms  aa  the  apeaker 
uses  them,  or  else  he  tallta  jargon,  and  makes  an  unintell^ifole  noise. 
And  therefore  he  trifles  with  words,  who  makes  such  a  proposition, 
which,  when  it  is  made,  contains  no  more  than  one  of  the  terms  doei^ 
and  which  a  man  was  supposed  to  know  before,  t.  g.  a  triangle  bath 
three  sides,  or  saffi-on  it  yellow.  And  thia  ia  no  &itber  tolerable  than 
^Mc  m  Mas  geea  to  «iidaip  his  tertm,  to  one  «te  is  sof^MMed,  or  der 
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darei  bimielf  not  to  nndentand  him ;  aod  then  it  teacbes  otAy  tfae  m^» 
nification  of  that  word,  and  the  use  of  that  aign. 

^  8.  But  no  real  knowledge. — We  can  koow  then  the  truth  of  two 
sort*  of  propositioiis,  with  periect  certainty :  the  one  is,  of  those  trifling 
propositions  ntiich  have  a  certainty  in  tbem,  but  it  is  ooly  a  verbal  cer- 
tainty, but  not  instructive.  And,  Secondly,  wacan  know  the  truth,  and 
so  may  be  certain  in  propositions,  which  affirm  something  of  another, 
which  is  B  necessary  conset^uence  of  its  precise  complex  idea,  but  not 
contaiited  in  it.  As  that  the  eiterna)  angle  of  all  triai^jles,  isbiggerdiaa 
either  of  the  opposite  internal  angles;  which  relation  of  the  outward 
angle,  to  either  of  the  opposite  internal  angles,  making  no  part  of  the 
complex  idea  signified  bj  the  name  triangle  ;  this  is  a  real  truth,  and 
conveys  with  it  instructive  real  knowledge. 

1 9-  Geheral  propotitioni  concerning  mbitances,  are  often  trying. 
• — We  havmg  lilde  or  no  knowledge  of  what  combinatioDs  diere  be  of 
nmple  ideas  existing  together  in  substances,  but  by  our  senses ;  we 
canuot  make  any  umverul  certain  propositions  concuning  them,  any 
&rther  than  our  nominal  essences  lead  us ;  which  being  to  a  very  few 
and  inconsiderable  truths,  in  respect  of  those  which  depend  on  tbw  real 
constitutions,  the  genera]  proposiuons  that  are  made  about  substanceSf 
if  (hey  are  certain,  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  trifling ;  and  if  they  are 
instructive,  are  uncertain,  and  such  afl  we  can  have  do  knowledge  of 
their  real  truth,  bow  much  soever  constant  observation  and  analogj 
may  assist  our  judgment  iu  guessing.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
one  may  often  meet  with  very  clear  and  coherent  discourses  that  amount 
yet  to  nothing.  For  it  is  plain,  that  names  of  substantial  beings,  aa 
well  as  others,  as  far  aa  they  have  relative  significations  affixed  to  Uwnlt 
may,  with  great  truth,  be  joined  n^^tively  and  affirmatively  in  prop<^ 
sitions,  as  their  relative  definidona  make  them  fit  to  be  so  joined ;  and 
propositions  consisting  of  such  terms,  may,  with  the  same  cleameBS,  be 
deduced  one  from  another,  as  those  dtat  convey  the  most  real  truths  ( 
end  all  this,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  or  reali^  of  thing* 
ezisbng  without  us.  By  this  method,  one  may  make  derotHiBtrationa 
and  undoubted  propositions  in  words,  and  yet  thereby  advance  not  <me 
jot  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  things;  v.  g.he  that  having  learned 
these  following  words,  with  their  ordinary  mutual  relative  acceptaticMV 
aimexed  to  them,  v.  g.  substance,  man,  animal,  form,  soul,  vegetative, 
•enaitive,  rational,  may  make  several  undoubted  propositions  about  the 
•oul,  without  knowing  at  all  what  the  soul  really  is ;  and  of  this  sort,  a 
man  may  find  an  infinite  number  of  propositions,  reasonings,  and  con- 
clusions, in  books  of  metaphysica,  school  divini^,  and  some  sort  of  na- 
ttirAl.  philosophy  ;  aad.after^l,  knowaslitde  of  God,  spirits,  or  bodiea, 
at  he  did  before  he  set  out. 

§  10.  ^nd  wAjr.— He  that  hath  liberty  to  define,  i.  e.  determine,  the 
•ignification  of  his  names  of  substances  (as  certainly  every  one  does  ia 
enect,  who  makes  them  stand  for  his  own  ideas),  and  makes  their  n|^ 
nifications  at  a  venture,  taking  them  from  bis  own  or  other  men's  fancier 
and  not  from  an  examinalion  or  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things  them- 
aelves,  may,  with  little  trouble,  demonstrate  tbem  tme  of  another,  a^ 
cording  to  those  several  respects,  «id  natoal  iclttiau,  he  has  gina 
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tbem  one  to  anotber ;  wfaeran,  however  things  ■gree  or  disagreaialheir 
own  DBtiire,  he  needs  mind  nothing  but  mi  own  nottoos,  with  die 
names  he  hath  beitowed  upon  them ;  but  thereby  do  more  increases  fais 
own  knowledge,  than  he  does  bis  riches,  who  taking  a  bag  of  connteis, 
calls  one  in  a  certaiD  place  a  pound ;  another,  in  mother  place,  a  shil- 
ling ;  and  a  third,  in  a  third  place,  a  penny :  and  so  proceeding,  maj 
undoubtedly  reckon  right,  and  cast  up  a  great  sum,  according  to  bn 
counters  so  placed,  and  standing  for  more  or  less,  aa  he  pleases,  without 
being  one  jot  the  richer,  or  without  even  knowing,  how  mnch  • 
pound,  riiilling,  or  penny  is,  but  only  that  one  is  contained  in  the  other 
twen^  times,  and  contams  the  other  twelve ;  which  a  man  may  also 
do  in  the  signification  of  words,  by  making  them  in  respect  of  one  an- 
other more  or  less,  or  equally  comprehensive. 

§  11.  Thirdly,  tmng  toords  variously,  is  trifling  with  them. — 
Though  yet  conceinii^  roost  words  used  m  discourses,  especially  argo- 
mentative  and  controversial,  diere  is  this  more  to  be  complained  of, 
which  is  the  wcM^t  sort  of  trifling,  and  which  sets  us  yet  farther  from 
the  certainty  of  knowledge  we  hope  to  attain  by  them,  or  find  in  tbeniy 
viz.  that  most  writers  are  so  &r  from  instructing  us  io  the  nature  and 
knowledge  of  things,  that  they  use  their  words  loosely  and  uncertainly, 
and  do  not,  by  usmg  them  constantly  and  steadily  in  the  same  ^ni&* 
cations,  make  plain  and  clear  deductions  of  words  one  from  another, 
and  make  their  discourses  coherent  and  clear  (how  litUe  soever  they 
were  instructive),  which  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they  not  find  it 
convenient  to  shelter  their  ignorance  or  obstinacy  under  the  obscuri^ 
and  perplexedness  of  their  terms :  to  which,  perhaps,  inadvertency  and 
ill  custom  do  in  many  men  much  contiibute. 

^  12.  Marks  <^  verbal  propositions. — To  conclude  :  barely  verbal 
propositions  maybe  known  by  these  following  marks : 

lirst,  predication  in  abstract. — First,  All  propositions,  wherein  two 
abstract  terms  are  affirmed  one  of  another,  are  barely  about  the  signifi- 
cation of  sounds.  For  since  no  abstract  idea  can  be  the  same  with  any 
other  but  itself,  when  its  abstract  name  is  affinned  of  any  other  term, 
it  can  signify  no  more  but  this,  that  it  may,  or  ought  to  be  called  hy  that 
name ;  or  that  these  two  names  signify  the  same  idea.  I^us  should 
any  one  say,  that  parsimony  is  frugality ;  that  gratitude  is  justice ;  that 
4his  or  that  action  is  or  is  not  temperate ;  however  specious  these  and 
the  like  propositions  may  at  first  sight  seem,  yet  when  we  come  to  press 
them,  and  examine  nicely  what  they  contain,  we  shall  find,  that  it  Jk 
amounts  to  nothing  but  the  signification  of  those  term;. 

§  13,  Secondly,  a  part  of  the  definition  predicated  tffamf  term.— 
Secondly,  All  propositions,  wherein  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  whidi 
any  term  stands  for,  is  predicated  of  mat  term,  are  only  verbal,  v.  g, 
to  say  that  gold  is  a  me^  or  heavy.  And  thus  all  propositions, 
(wherein  more  comprehensive  words,  called  genera,  are  affirmed  of 
subordinate,  or  less  comprehensive,  called  species  or  individuals,  are 
Jt>arely  verbal, 

When,  by  these  two  rules,  we  have  examined  the  i»tipositions  that 
make  up  the  discourses  we  ordinarily  meet  with,  both  m  and  out  of 
hodksi  we  shall  peihaps  find,  HaA  a  greater  part  of  them,  than  is  usually 

'^-'"'K'^ 
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HHpected,  are  purely  about  the  sknificatioD  of  wcvds,  and  contain  no- 
thing in  them,  but  the  use  and  application  of  these  Hignt. 

"iW,  I  think,  I  may  lay  down  for  an  infallible  rule,  that  wherever 
die  distinct  idea  uiy  word  stands  for,  is  not  known  and  considered,  and 
something  not  contained  in  the  idea,  is  not  a£Snned,  or  denied  of  it, 
diere  onr  lhoii|^ti  ati^  irtioUy  b  souBdi,  and  are  able  lo  attain  no  real 
ferudi  or  labebood.  Hiisiperiuparif  weUbead«l,migirtsaTCiuagFreat 
deal  of  useless  eHuurawQt  and  dispula ;  tad  wy  mooh  shorten  our 
tiovble  aad  waadeii^  in  theaearch  of  rml  and  true  IcBOwledge. 

CHAP.  IX. 

OF    OUB    KNOWLBOBE    OF    EXISTENCE. 

§  1.  Gtiural  eerlaia  ftnfotitwm  ctmcem  not  txitletiet. — Hitherto 
m  have  oaly  ecmsidered  die  essences  of  things,  which  boiig  oi^  ab- 
•tra^  ideas,  and  thereby  removed  in  our  thoughts  fioin  pMlmibr  oua- 
tenee  (that  beng  the  proper  toleration  of  die  mind,  in  ahatnctiim.  to 
flOBsider  an  idea  under  na  other  existence  but  what  it  hu  in  ^  nadei>- 
ilandiBg),  gives  us  no  knowledge  of  real  existence  at  aU.  Whse,  t^ 
the  way,  we  may  lake  ootioe  that  universal  propontiaiis,  of  iriiose  truth 
or  ftlsehood  we  can  have  certain  koowfedge,  ooncem  not  existence ; 
taA  farther,  that  all  particular  affirmatitms  or  n^atioos  that  would  not 
be  certain,  if  they  were  made  eeDMal,  are  ouly  ooaceraing  existeoc*; 
dwydeclaringonly  the  accidental  unifHi  or  separation  of  ideas  ia  thing* 

'"^t  wfaidi,  ia  their  abstract  iiatiiTea;h««eiio  known  ueoMaary  wuon 


§  fi.  ji  tirwfold  kmmUdgt  of  exiateace. — But,  leaving  the  nature 
oC  propositions,  aad  difierent  ways  of  predicatioo,  to  be  owsiihiwl 
mara  at  large  in  anodier  fdaoe,  let  us  proceed  now  to  inquire  coaoeni' 
iag  our  knowle^  <tf  the  ezisteiice  of  things,  and  bow  we  cosac  \tj  it. 
IsaydiMi,thatwehaTCd)eluMnriedgeof  oorowneKisteKe,  by  inla»' 
tiea;  of  the  «xirtence  of  God,  by  daaonatration ;  ud  of  other  things, 
by  ssnsalitni. 

§  3.  Our  iMoicUdge  of  etir  own  KntUmtt  it  uttmitvie. — Am  Sat  our 
own  existence,  we  perceive  it  so  plainly,  aad  so  eutaialy,  that  it  neidwr 
■eedr,  nor  »  capable  of ,  any  proof .  Farnodung  caa  ba  mon  evident 
to  oa,  than  our  ovra  existence.     I  think,  I  reason,  I  feel  pleamre  md 

r'n;  can  anyof  these  be iBoreflvideatto[ne,tkaBBiyo«nexiBtenca1  . 
I  doubt  of  all  other  tl^igs,  thai  very  doubt  makes  me  psrcetve  my 
osm  existence,  and  will  not  suffer  me  to  doubt  of  that.  For  if  I  kaow 
I  fieel  pain,  it  is  evident  I  haw  as  certain  peroeptKm  oS  my  own  existence, 
aa  nf  tha  existence  of  the  pain  I  feel :  or  if  I  know  t  doubt,  I  have  as 
mii<aai  partition  of  the  extslence  <A  the  Ifauig  donbting,  as  of  that 
ihoi^twhschleaBdonbt.  Experience  dun  ooonnoes  us,  that  we  ham 
an  intutive  knowkdge  of  onr  own  existence,  and  an  mlevnal  inlidlible 
percepticHi  that  we  are.  In  every  act  of  sensation,  reosoniiw,  or  Ibi^- 
ug.weareconsoiouBtoonfBsltesofourowabeing';  and,  iaous  natter, 
come  not  riuit  of  the  higheat  degree  of  certainty. 
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OF    OUH    KNOWLBDOB    OF    THE    EXISTENCE    OP    A    GOO. 

§  1.  We  are  capable  of  knowing  certainly  that  there  it  a  God. — 
Though  God  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of  himself;  though  he  bH 
stamped  no  original  characters  in  our  minds,  wherein  we  may  read  hb 
being ;  yet  having  furnished  us  with  those  faculties  our  minds  are  ei^ 
dowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  himself  without  witness;  since  we  have 
sense,  perception,  and  reason,  and  cannot  want  a  clear  proof  of  him,  as 
long  as  we  carry  ourselves  about  us.  Nor  can  we  justly  complain  of 
our  ignorance  in  this  great  point  since  he  has  so  plentifully  provided  lis 
with  the  means  to  discover  and  know  him,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  to  the 
end  of  our  being,  and  the  great  concernment  of  our  happiness.  But 
though  this  be  the  most  obvious  truth  that  reason  discovers,  and  thougk 
its  evidence  be  (if  I  mistake  not)  equal  to  mathematical  certainty ;  yet 
it  requires  thought  and  attention,  and  the  mind  must  apply  itself  to  ■ 
regular  deduction  of  it  from  some  part  of  our  intuitive  knowledge,  wcIm 
we  shall  be  as  uncertain  and  ignorant  of  this  as  of  other  propoailioos, 
which  are  in  themselves  capable  of  clear  demonstra^on.  To  shew,  tb^e- 
fore,  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  i.  e.  being  certain  that  tfa«e  is  a 
God,  and  how  we  may  come  by  this  certainty,  I  think  we  iieed  go  no 
farther  than  ourselves,  and  that  undoubted  knowledge  we  have  of  our 
own  existence. 

^  2-  Man  knows  that  he  hinuelf  u.—l  diink  it  is  beyopd  queadon, 
that  man  has  a  clear  idea  of  his  own  beii^; ;  he  knows  certainly  that  Im 
exialK,  and  that  he  is  something.  He  that  can  doubt,  whether  he  be 
anything  or  no,  I  speak  not  to;  no  more  than' I  wouMai^ruewitfapuie 
BOthit^;,  or  endeavour  to  convince  non-entity,  that  it  were  sometking. 
If  any  one  pretends  to  be  so  sceptical,  as  to  deny  his  ownexiateDoe(fM 
really  to  doubt  of  it,  is  manifestly  impossible),  let  him  for  me  etqoj  his 
beloved  happiness  of  being  nothing,  unbl  hunger,  or  some  other  puB 
convince  him  of  the  contraij.  Tliis  then,  I  think,  I  may  take  for  s  Initfa, 
which  every  one's  certain  knowledge  assures  him  of  beyMM)  the  liberty 
of  doubting,  viz.  that  he  is  s<Mnething  that  actually  exists. 

^  3.  He  knows  alto,  that  nothing  cantiot  product  a  bang,  ihenfore 
something  eternal. — In  die  next  place,  man  knows  by  an  intuitive 
ceitainty,  thai  bare  nothing  can  no  more  produce  any  red  bong,  than  it 
can  he  equal  (o  two  right  angles,  if  a  man  knows  not  that  noo-enli^, 
or  the  absence  of  all  being,  cannot  he  equal  to  tvro  light  angles, 
it  is  impossible  he  shoidd  know  any  demottstiation  in  Euclid.  If  theie- 
fore  we  know  there  is  some  real  being,  and  that  uoo-entity  cannot  pn>« 
duce  any  red  being,  it  is  an  evident  demonstration,  that  from  etenn^ 
tl^re  has  been  something ;  since  what  was  not  fhm  etemi^,  had  m 
beginning ;  and  what  had  a  begumii^,  must  be  produced  by  soaaetfaing 
else. 

^4.  Ilua  eternal  being  miut  be  most  potoerftil. — Neit,  it  is  erideat, 
that  what  had  its  being  aud  beginning  from  another,  must  tiao  have  aH 
that  which  is  in,  and  ^loi^  to  its  beii^  from  ancrtber  loo.     All  the 
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powera  h  hu  muat  be  owing  to,  and  received  irom,  the  lame  nurcc 
This  eternil  source,  tfaea,  of  all  being,  must  aJso  be  the  source  end 
original  of  all  power;  and  so  this  eternal  being  muat  be  also  the  mo»t 
powerfol. 

^  5.  And  moU  kaowa^. — Agaio,  a  man  finds  in  himself  perception 
Mid  knowledge.  We  have  then  got  oue  step  farther;  and  we  are 
certain  now,  that  there  is  not  only  some  being,  but  some  knowing  in- 
telligent being,  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  then,  when  there  was  do  knowing  being,  and 
when  knowledge  fa^an  lo  be ;  or  else,  there  has  been  abio  a  knowing 
being  from  eternity.  If  it  be  said,  there  was  a  time  when  no  being  lud 
any  knowledge,  when  that  eternal  being  was  void  of  all  understanding; 
l  reply,  that  then  it  was  impossible  there  should  ever  have  been  any 
knowledge.  It  being  as  impossible  that  things  wholly  void  of  know- 
ledge, wid  operating  blindly,  and  without  any  perception,  should  pro- 
duce a  knowing  being ;  as  it  is  impossible,  that  a  Iriangle  should  make 
itself  three  angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones.  For  it  is  aa  repugnant 
to  the  idea  of  senseless  matter,  that  it  should  put  into  itself  sense,  per* 
ception,  and  knowledge ;  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle^ 
that  it  «boiild  put  into  itself  greater  angles  than  two  right  ones, 

§6.  Andthertfore  God, — TliusfrtMn  the  consideration  of  ourselves, 
and  w^at  we  in&llibly  find  in  oar  own  c<Histitution8,  our  reason  leads 
(u  to  tbe  knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident  truth,  that  there  is  an 
eternal,  most  powerfnl,  and  nK>st  knowing  Being;  which,  whedier 
any  one  will  please  to  call  God,  it  nailers  not.  The  thing  is  evident ; 
and  from  tbia  idea  duly  considered,  will  easily  be  deduced  all  those 
other  attributes  «4iich  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  this  eternal  Beii^.  it, 
SBvenfaeless,  any  (hk  should  be  found  so  aeuBelessIy  arrogant,  98  to 
suppose  man  alone,  knowiiw  and  wise,  but  yet  the  produckof  mere  ig- 
norance anS'dwnce;  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  universe  acted  only  by 
that  blind  hap-hazard ;  I  shall  leave  widi  him  that  very  rational  and  em- 
pbatical  rebuke  of  TuUy,  1.  2.  de  L^.  to  be  considered  at  his  leisure: 
"  What  can  be  more  ullily  arrogant  wid  misbecoming,  than  for  a  man 
to  think  that  be  has  a  mind  and  understanding  in  him,  but  yet  in  alt 
the  unnerBe  beside,  there  is  no  such  thingf  Or  that  those  thii^, 
which  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  lus  reasiMi  he  can  scarce  ccnnpr^nd, 
should  be  moved  and  managed  widiout  any  reason  at  alU"  "  Quid  est 
eoini  verius,  quam  nemmem  esse  oporters  tarn  stulte  arrogantem,  ut  ui 
SB  mentem  ct  rationem  putet  ioesse,  in  ccelo  mundoque  non  putetf 
Ant  ea  qun  vix  summa  ingenii  ratione  comprehendat,  nulla  ratione 
aoven  putet?" 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  to  me  we  have  a  more  cerlaint 
knowledgeof  tbe  existence  of  a  God,  thwi  of  any  tbius  our  senses  have 
not  immediately  .'discovered  to  us.  Nay,  I  presume  1  may  say  that  wo 
nay  more  certainly  know  that  there  is  a  God,  than  that  there  is  nay 
4hii^  else  witfaont  us.  When  I  say  we  know,  I  mean  there  is  sudi  a 
knowledge  within  our  reach,  which  we  canoot  miss,  if  we  will  but 
apply  our  minds  to  that,  as  we  do  to  several  other  inquiries, 

47.  Ourideat^a  mait  fetfeetbang.mtthemUproofofa  God, 
— Udw  far  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  bdng,  which  a  man  may  fram* 

— K- 
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io  tit  nmd,  data  or  does  sot  prorc  tine  eziiteace  of  a  Gkid,  I  win  Mt 
bne  mmine.  For  in  the  dicforent  make  of  men'*  tempers,  md  ap- 
plicatioa  of  tbeir  tkoughu,  ■ome  a^umenti  prevail  more  on  ooe,  and 
some  on  another,  for  die  confinnatioQ  of  tbe  same  truth.  But  yet^  1 
think,  thii  I  may  say,  that  it  ia  an  ill  waj  of  establishing  this  truth,  whI 
■ileocing  Atbeuti,  to  lay  the  whole  stress  of  BO  importaota  point  aathii, 
npon  tlut  xde  foundation:  and  take  some  men's  having  that  idea  of 
God  in  their  minds  (for  it  is  evident,  some  men  have  none,  and  soma 
worse  than  nme,  and  die  most  very  different),  fur  the  only  proof  of  a 
Deity ;  and  out  of  an  oveMbodnesi  of  that  darling  invention,  cashwr, 
or  at  least  endeavour  to  invalidate,  all  other  arguni«its,  and  forbid  ns 
to  hearken  to  those  proofs,  as  being  weak  or  fallacious,  which  our 
own  existence,  and  tlu  sensible  parts  of  the  universe,  offer  so  cleariy 
asd  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impossible  for  a  coostder- 
iBg  man  to  widistaod  diem :  for  I  judge  it  as  certain  and  i^ar  a  truth, 
aa  can  any  where  be  delivered,  that  "  tbe  invisible  thingi  of  God  are 
clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  beiiw  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  Though 
oar  own  being  furnishes  us,  as  1  have  shewn,  with  an  evident  and  in- 
contestable proof  of  a  Deity ;  and  I  believe  nobody  can  avoid  tbe  co- 
|cacy  of  it;  whowUI  but  ascarefiilly  attend  to  it,  as  to  any  other  de- 
■KMistration  ot  so  many  parts ;  yet  this  being  so  fundamental  a  touth, 
and  of  diet  consequence  that  all  religion  and  genuine  morality  depend 
therem,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  foigiven  by  my  reader,  if  1  go  otw 
•ome  parts  of  this  argument  again,  and  enlarge  a  little  more  upOD  theak 

§  8.  Sotnethin^  fiom  ettnity. — There  is  no  truth  asore  eiidcn^ 
tku  diat  sometbmg  must  be  firom  eternity.  I  never  yet  beard  of  any 
oae  so  unreasonable,  or  that  could  suppose  so  manifest  a  cootradiGtiaa, 
aa  a  time  wberaia  there  vnu  perfecdy  nodiing.  This  being  of  all  ab- 
rarditiea  the  greatest,  to  imagine  that  pure  nothing,  the  perfect  i^;a* 
tion  and  absence  of  all  beings,  should  ever  produce  any  real  existence. 
-  It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  raticmal  creatures  to  conciode  that 
aoniething  has  ensted  from  etemi^,  let  us  next  see  what  kjod  ol  rfijng 
Aat  roust  be. 

§  9.  Two  lort  of  beuig$,  eogitathe  and  meogitativi. — Tlwre  an 
but  two  sort*  of  bemg*  in  the  world,  that  man  knows  or  conceivM. 

lint.  Such  aa  are  purely  material,  without  sense,  percepdon,  or 
thought,  as  the  clip[Ni:^  of  our  beards,  and  parings  of  our  aaib. 

Sttotidljf,  Sensible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings,  sudi  aa  we  find  om- 
anlvea  to  be ;  which,  if  you  please,  we  will  hetoifter  call  cogitntiie  jpnd 
ino^tative  beings ;  which  to  our  present  purpose,  if  fix  "Jt^iiipg  dg^ 
an  peihapa  better  terms  than  material  and  immnterial. 

§10.  IneogUatnebai^amnotprodmeeact^itatiife. — Ifdwothwe 
aiwt  be  somediing  eternal,  let  us  see  what  swt  of  being  it  must  Ibe. 
And  M  that,  it<is  very  obvious  to  reason,  that  it  must  nooemasi^  ha  a 
cogitative  bong.  For  it  is  as  uapossible  to  concern  th^  ever  bam  is- 
oogilatiTe  msttec  should  pswluce  a  thinking  inteUigent  bdi^,  as  thai 
nothing  should  of  ibelf  produce  matter.  uA  ua  suppasa  any  parcel  of 
matter  etarml,  great  or  smaU,  we  diall  find  i^  in  itself,  able  to  piodnce 
•othins^    For  example,  kt  w  suppose  tbe  matter  of  the  nest  pefaUe 
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we  meM  with,  eternkl,  closely  united,  and  the  paita  firmly  at  rest  tog^- 
ther;  if  there  were  do.  odier  being  in  the  world,  muBt  it  not  etennlly 
remaiBso,  a  dead,  inactive  lump  {  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  it  can  add 
motion  (o  itaelf,  being  purely  matter,  or  produce  any  tbingf  Matter 
then,  by  its  own  strrngth,  cannot  produce  in  ilself  so  much  as  motion : 
ihe  motion  it  has,  must  also  be  from  eternity,  or  else  be  produced,  am) 
added  to  matter  by  some  other  beii^  more  powerful  than  matter: 
matter,  as  ia  evident,  having  not  power  to  produce  motion  in  itself.  But 
let  us  suppose  motion  eternal  too ;  yet  matter,  inc(^itative  matter  and  ' 
motion,  whatever  changes  it  might  produce  of  figure  and  bulk,  could 
Dcver  produce  thought.  Knowledge  will  still  be  as  far  beyond  the 
power  of  motion  and  matter  to  produce,  as  matter  is  beyond  the  power 
of  nothing,  or  non-enti^  to  produce.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  ow> 
dioughts,  whether  he  cannot  as  easily  c<Hicetve  matter  produced  by 
nothing,  as  thought  to  be  produced  by  pure  matter,  when  before  tfaefe 
was  no  such  thing  as  diought,  or  an  intelligent  being  existing  i  Divide 
matter  into  as  minute  parts  as  you  will  (which  we  are  apt  to  imigine 
a  sort  of  spirituahzing,  or  making  a  thinking  thing  of  it),  vaiy  the  figun 
and  motion  of  it  as  much  u  you  please ;  a  globe,  cube,  cone,  pnsm, 
cylinder,  8ic.  whose  diameters  are  but  I0O0CXX}th  part  of  a  gry,*  will 
operate  no  otherwise  upon  other  bodies  of  proportionable  bulk,  dnM 
loose  of  an  inch  or  foot  diameter  P  and  you  ma^  as  rationally  expect  to 
produce  sense,  thought,  and  knowledge,  by  putting  together,  in  a  certaJM 
figure  and  motion,  gross  particles  of  matter,  as  by  those  that  are  the  very 
mmntest,  that  do  any  where  exist.  They  knock,  impel,  and  resist  ons 
another,  just  as  the  greater  do,  and  that  is  all  th^  can  do.  So  that  if 
we  will  suppose  nothing  fint,  or  eternal,  matter  can  never  b^ntobe  i 
if  we  suppose  bare  matter  without  motion,  eternal  motion  can  uever 
begin  to  be :  if  we  suppose  only  matter  and  motion  first,  or  eternal, 
thought  can  never  begin  b>  be.  For  it  is  imposnble  to  oonceive  that 
matter,  either  with  or  vnthout  motion,  could  have  originally  in,  and  ftom, 
itself,  sense,  perception,  and  knowledge,  as  is  evident  frma  beoce,  that 
then  sense,  perception,  and  knowledge,  must  be  a  pn^terty  eternally  iB> 
sepamble  from  matter,  and  every  particle  of  it.  Not  to  add,  that  dMugh 
our  general  or  speafie  conception  of  matter  makes  us  speak  of  it  as  ons 
dung,  yet  really  all  matto'  is  not  one  individual  thing,  neither  is  diera 
aay  such  tiling  existing  as  one  material  being,  or  one  single  body,  that 
we  know  or  can  conceive.  And  therefore  if  mittter  wse  the  etenul  first 
cogitative  Being,  there  would  not  be  one  eternal  infinite  cogitative 
B^ng,  but  an  infinite  number  of  eternal  fimte  cogitative  beings,  mde- 
pendent  one  of  another,  of  limited  force,  and  distinct  thoughts,  whidi 
could  never  produce  that  order,  harmony,  and  beauty,  whidi  are  to  ba 
found  in  nature.  Since,  therefore,  whatsoever  is  the  first  eternal  being, 
must  necessarily  be  cogitative ;  and  whatsoever  is  first  of  all  things 
must  necessarily  contain  in  it,  and  actually  have,  at  bast,  all  the  per- 

'  A  grf  U  ODC-ICDlh  of  a  line,  ■  line  one-lenOi  of  ta  Inch,  an  inch  one-tentb  of  I  philo- 
•ophtCKl  fool,  ■  pbiloiophictl  foot  oiw-lhird  of  >  pendulum,  whoM  dikdrtfon.  in  the  Udtade 
of  45  dcgrcei,  >i«  Mcb  equal  to  aat  lecoDd  of  tma,  or  ooo-uitMth  of  s  mitutB.  I  bin 
■ffecUdl;  made  dm  of  thii  muiare  twrr,  and  llie  parti  of  it,  onder  a  deein*>  dlniiOD,  witt 

._  .L__.  beetow  I  think  it  nould  be  of  general  miTBi^DGCtlwt  this  Aoold  be  die 

B,  In  tbs  eonmoBweallh  of  telt«n. 
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fectiona  tlut  can  ever  after  exist :  nor  can  it  ever  give  to  anotiier  an; 

Etrfection  (fast  it  hath  not,  eilber  actually  in  ilself,  or  at  least  io  a 
gher  degree :  it  necessarily  ftdiows,  that  the  first  eternal  being  cxaaoi 
be  matter. 

§11.  Therefore  there  has  been  an  eternal  wisdom. — If  therefore  it  be 
evident,  that  something  necessarily  must  exist  from  eternity,  it  is  also 
as  evident,  that  that  something  must  necessarily  be  a  cogitative  Being : 
for  it. is  as  impossible,  that  incogitative  matter  should  produce  a  cogi- 
tative Being,  as  that  noUiing,  or  the  negation  of  ail  being,  should  pro-, 
duce  a  positive  being  or  matter. 

^  12.  Though  this  discovery  of  the  necessary  existence  of  an  eternal 
mind,  does  sufficiently  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  God,  since  it  vrill 
hence  follow,  that  all  other  knowing  beings  that  have  a  beginning,  moat 
depend  on  him,  and  have  no  other  ways  of  knowledge,  or  extent  of 
power,  than  what  he  gives  them ;  and  therefore  if  he  made  those,  he 
made  also  the  less  excellent  pieces  c^this  universe,  all  inanimate  beii^, 
whereby  his  omniscience,  power,  and  jMovidence,  will  be  established, 
and  all  his  other  attributes  necessarily  ftdlow :  yet  to  clear  up  tlus  a 
little  fiirther,  we  will  see  what  doubts  can  be  raised  against  it.  ' 

§  IS.  Whether  material  orno. — Ih-st,  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  thai 
though  it  be  as  clear  as  demonstration  can  make  it,  that  there  must  be 
an  eternal  Being,  and  that  Being  must  also  be  knowing;  yet  it  does 
not  follow,  but  that  thinking  Being  may  also  be  mateiiai.  Let  it  be 
ao ;  it  equally  still  follows,  that  there  is  a  God ;  for  if  there  be  an  eteroal, 
omniscient,  omnipotent  Being,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  vrhedia 
you  imagine  that  Being  to  be  mateiiai  or  no.  But  herein,  I  suppose, 
lies  the  danger  and  deceit  of  that  supposition :  there  being  no  way  to 
avoid  the  demonstration,  that  there  is  an  eternal  knowing  Being,  m^  ^ 
devoted  to  matter,  would  willingly  have  it  granted,  that  this  knowing 
Being  is  material ;  and  then  letting  slide  out  of  their  minds,  or  the  dis- 
coune,  the  demonstration  whereby  an  eternal  knowbg  Being  was  proved 
necesBBiily  to  exist,  would  argue  all  to  be  matter,  and  so  deny  a  God,  Uist 
is,  an  eternal  cogitative  Being;  whereby  Ihey  are  so  far  from  establisli- 
ing,  that  they  destroy,  their  own  hypothesis.*  For  if  there  can  be,  in 
their  opinion,  eternal  matter,  without  any  eternal  cogitative  Beii^.they 
manifestly  separate  matter  and  thinking,  and  suppose  no  necessai;  con- 
nexion of  the  one  with  the  other ;  and  so  establish  the  necessity  of  an 
eternal  spirit,  but  not  <^  matter,  since  it  has  been  proved  already,  that 
an  eternal  cogitative  being  is  unavoidably  to  be  granted.  Now,  if 
thinking  and  matter  may  be  separated,  tix  eternal  existence  of  matter 
will  not  follow  from  the  eternal  existence  of  a  cogitative  Being,  ud 
they  suppose  it  to  no  purpose. 

,  4  14.  Not  material,  jint,  because  every  particle  of  matter  u  not 
cogitatifje. — But  now  let  uB  see  bow  they  can  satisfy  themselves  or 
omers,  that  this  eternal  thinking  Being  is  material. 

First,  I  would  ask  them,  whether  they  imagine  that  all  matter,  every 
particle  of  matter,  thinks  I  This,  I  suppose,  ihey  will  scarce  say,  aioce 
then  there  would  be  as  many  eternal  thinking  beings,  as  there  are  par- 
ticles of  matter,  and  so  an  inlioity  of  gods.  And  yet,  if  they  will  not 
allow  matter  as  matter,  that  is,  every  particle  of  matter  to  be  a*  mQ 
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cogitatm  as  extended,  tbe;  will  have  bb  hard  a  tuk  to  make  out  to  their 
own  TeasODi,  a  coptativK  being  out  of  iBcogitatiTe  particleB,  as  ui  e^ 
folded  being  out  of  unexteoded  parts,  if  I  may  50  speak. 

§  15.  S^ondiy,  one  particUakiu  ^mattery  caniutt  be  ci^ative. — ' 
Secondfy,  If  all  matter  does  not  think,  I  next  ask,  whether  it  be  only 
one  atom  that  does  sol  This  has  »i  man;  absurdities  as  the  other; 
fi»  then  this  atom  of  matter  must  be  alone  eternal  or  not.  If  thisaloue 
be  ^emal,  then  this  alone,  b;  its  powerful  thought  or  will,  made  all  the 
rest  of  matter.  And  so  we  have  the  creatioa  <a  matter  b;  a  powerful 
thought,  which  is  that  the  materialists  stick  at:  for  if  they  suppose  one 
single  thinking  atom  to  have  produced  all  the  rest  of  matter,  they  can- 
not ascribe  that  pTe-emineacy  to  it  upon  any  other  account,  than  th^ 
of  its  diinking;  the  only  supposed  diSereoce.  But  allow  it  to  be  by 
some  other  way,  which  is  above  our  concepti<Hi,  it  must  be  still  creation, 
and  these  men  must  give  up  dieir  great  maxim,  Ex  nihih  nil  jit.  If 
it  be  said,  that  all  the  rest  of  matter  is  equally  eternal,  as  that  thinking 
atom,  it  will  be  to  say  any  thing  at  pleasure,  though  ever  so  absurd :  for 
to  suppose  all  matter  eternal,  aiid  yet  one  small  particle  in  knowledge 
and  power  infioitely  above  all  the  rest,  is  without  any  the  least  appear- 
ance of  reason  to  frame  any  hypodiesis.  Every  particle  of  matter,  as 
matter,  is  capable  of  all  the  same  figures  and  motions  of  any  other ;  and 
I  challenge  any  one,  in  his  thoughts,  to  add  any  thing  else  to  one  above 
another. 

%y^-  Thirdly,  a  ty^em  oftnet^aiive  matter,  cannot  be  cogitative. 
—TMrdltt,  If  then  neither  one  peculiar  atom  alone  can  be  this  eternal 
thinking  Being,  nor  all  matter,  as  matter,  i.  e.  every  particle  of  ni^ter 
can  be  it,  it  only  remains,  that  it  is  some  certain  system  of  matter  duly 

fut  tt^elher,  that  is  diis  thinking  eternal  Being.  This  is  that  which, 
imagme,  is  dut  notion  which  men  are  aptest  to  have  of  God ;  who 
would  have  him  a  material  Being,  as  most  readily  suggested  to  them, 
by  the  ordinary  conceit  they  have  of  themselves,  and  other  men,  which 
tbey  take  to  be  material  thmkii^  beaogs,  But  thb  imagination,  how- 
ever more  natural,  is  no  less  riwurd  than  the  other :  for  to  suppose  the 
eternal  thinking  Being,  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  composition  of  parti- 
des  of  matter,  each  whereof  is  cogitative,  is  to  ascribe  all  the  wisdom 
■and  knowledge  of  that  eternal  Being  only  to  the  juxta-position  of  parts; 
4han  which,  nothing  can  be  more  a^urd.  For  unlhii^ing  particles  of 
matter,  however  put  together,  can  have  nothing  thereby  added  to  then, 
4Mt  a  new  relation  of  poMlion,  which  it  is  impossible  should  give  thought 
and  knowledge  to  them. 

I  17.  Wkcthtr  in  tatrfton,  or  at  rest. — But  farther,  this  corporeal 
•ystem  either  has  all  its  parts  at  rest,  or  it  is  a  certain  motion  of  the 
parts  wherein  its  dunking  consists.  If  it  be  perfectly  at  rest,  it  is  but 
one  lump,  and  so  can  have  no  privileges  above  one  atom. 

If  it  be  the  motion  of  its  parts  on  which  its  thinking  depends,  all  the 
thoughts  there,  must  be  unavoidably  accidental  and  limited,  since  all  the 
particles  that  by  motioo  cause  thought,  being  each  of  them  in  itself 
without  any  thought,  cannot  regulate  its  own  motions,  much  leas  be 
regulated  by  the  though  of  the  whole,  since  that  thought  is  not  the  cause 
of  motion  (for  then  it  must  be  antecedent  to  it,  and  so  without  ii),  but 

'.v'^^'K'^ 
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the  cwnequenoe  ofil,  whereby  ireedom,  power,  choice,  and  til  f 
and  wise  thinking  or  acting,  will  be  quite  taken  sway :  ao  that  aash 
a  blinking  being  will  be  no  better,  nor  wiser,  than  pure  blind  matter, 
since  to  resolve  all  into  the  accidental  unguided  motiooB  of  blind  matn 
ter,  or  into  dwught  depending  on  unguided  motions  of  blind  nuttar,  il 
the  same  thing;  not  to  mention  the  narrowness  of  nich  tlxxtghla  wd 
knowledge  that  must  depend  on  the  motion  of  such  parts.  But  than 
needs  no  enumeration  of  any  more  absurdities  and  impowibilitiM  in  tla 
hypothesis  (however  full  of  them  it  be),  than  that  befor»4nenl»iied ; 
since  let  Uiis  thinking  system  be  ail,  or  a  part  of,  the  matter  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  impossible  that  any  one  particle  should  either  know  its  own, 
or  the  motion  of  any  other,  particle,  or  the  whole  know  the  motion  at 
erery  particle :  and  so  regulate  il^  own  thoughts  or  motions,  w  indcod 
have  any  thought  resulting  from  such  niotian. 

^  18.  Matter  ti»t  co-etertml  with  an  tttrnal  mind. — -OtlMn  woiiM 
have  matter  to  be  eternal,  notwithstanding  dial  they  allow  an  etenid, 
ccf  ilative,  immaterial  Being.  This,  though  it  take  not  away  the  being 
'  of  a  Grod,  yet  since  it  denies  one  and  the  orat  f|reat  piece  of  hia  wott- 
manship,  the  creation,  let  us  consider  it  a  little.  Matter  Bust  ba 
allowed  eternal;  whyf  because  you  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  ba 
made  out  of  nothing ;  why  do  you  not  also  think  yourself  eternal  i  Yoa 
will  answer,  perhaps,  because  about  twenty  or  for^  years  ntKe,  yon 
began  to  be.  But  if  1  ask  yon  what  that  you  b,  which  began  then  to  bef 
you  can  scarce  tell  me.  The  matter  whereof  you  are  nude,  b^an  not 
then  to  be ;  for  if  it  did,  then  it  is  not  eternal ;  but  it  began  to  be  p«t 
together  in  such  a  ^shion  and  frame  as  makes  up  your  body ;  hui,  jH 
that  Irame  of  particles  is  not  you,  it  makes  not  that  tfainkitw  thing  yoa 
are  (for  I  have  now  to  do  widi  one,  who  allows  an  etenial,  immatettat 
Ainking  Being,  but  would  have  unthinking  mattct*  eteraal  too) ;  tber»- 
fore  when  did  that  thinking  thing  begin  to  be  i  If  it  did  never  begin  to 
be,  then  have  you  always  been  a  tiiinking  thing  from  etetni^;  Ihie  ai^ 
surdity  whereof  I  need  not  confote,  till  I  meet  widi  one  who  ia  K>  void 
of  understanding  as  to  own  it.  If,  therefore,  you  can  alhnr  n  l''n^illg 
thing  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  (as  all  things  that  are  not  eternal  mint 
be},  why  also  can  yon  not  allow  it  possible  for  a  material  Being  to  be 
made  out  of  nothing,  by  an  equal  power,  but  that  you  have  tbe  sxper^ 
enceof  tfaeooein  view,aDd  notof  the  otberf  TlioDgh,  when  well  oa»- 
sidered,  creation  of  a  spirit  will  be  found  to  require  no  has  powvtban 
the  creatioa  of  matter.  Nay,  posnbly,  if  we  wouU  enumcipct*  oop- 
selves  from  vulgar  notions,  and  raise  our  thoughta  as  far  as  Avf  woold 
reach,  to  a  closer  contemplation  of  things,  we  mi^t  be  abl«  to  aiat  at 
some  dim  and  seemiDg  conception  how  matter  nugfat  at  fint  be  ando, 
ai>d  be^n  to  exist,  by  the  power  of  tbal  denial  first  B«ng ;  but  to  gne 
beginnmg  and  being  to  a  spirit,  wonld  be  found*  more  iRCONCOvaUB 
effect  of  omnipotent  power.  But  this  being  wkat  would  periiaps  lead 
UB  too  far  frun  the  notions  oo  which  Ae  pbilosofAy  now  m  tfae  wnrld 
is  buik,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  eo  far  from  them,  or  to 
inquire  so  far  as  grammar  itself  would  authorize,  if  the  common  aedW 
opinion  opposes  it ;  especially  in  this  place,  irfieR  the  received  doulfine 
serves  well  enough  to  oar  present  purpose,  and  leases  thii  past  ttoub^ 
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Alt  the  cfcabMi  w  beginning  of  any  one  nbstuoe  out  of  nodiiiib 
faaing  oBoe  admitted,  the  creatwu  of  all  odier,  but  the  Creator  himM^ 
mty,  with  the  same  eaie,  be  lupposed. 

§  19t  Bat  you  will  lay,  t*  it  not  impostibla  to  admit  of  the  nrnkiag 
an;  thing  out  of  nothing,  sinoe  we  cannot  pouibly  concnve  it  i  I  aoiwcr. 
No;  1.  Because  it  is  not  reatMuble  tx>  deny  the  power  of  an  infinite 
Bong,  becaoie  we  cannot  comprabend  its  opentimu.  W,e  do  not 
deny  other  ^ects  upon  tbii  ground,  becauw  we  ouunt  poanbly  cOo- 
cane  Ibe  maniier  of  their  production.  W«  cannot  cooceive  how  any 
thing  but  impulBe  of  body  can  move  body ;  and  yet  that  is  not  a  naeoo 
aufficient  to  make  us  deny  it  poaaible,  against  the  constant  eapwienee 
we  have  of  it  in  onnelves,  in  all  our  voluntary  motions,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  OB  only  by  die  free  actitm  or  tfaougbt  of  our  own  mii^ ;  and 
■le  not,  nor  can  be,  the  effects  of  the  imfMilse  or  delenminalion  of  the 
naeUon  of  blind  matter,  in  or  upcm  our  bodies ;  for  then  it  could  not  be 
io  our  power  or  choice  to  altar  It.  Forexample:  my  right  hand  writM, 
vhilst  my  left  hand  is  sdU ;  what  causes  rest  in  one,  and  motion  in  the 
other  i  Nothing  but  my  will,  a  thought  of  my  mind ;  ny  thoi^ht  only 
dmngtng,  the  right  hand  rests,  and  the  left  huid  moves.  This  is  matter 
of  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied  :  explain  diis,  and  make  it  iatelligiblaf 
and  then  the  next  step  will  be  to  undentand  creation :  for  the  gim^  ft 
new  determination  to  the  molioa  of  the  ammal  spirits  (which  soBse  m^B 
oae  of  to  explain  voluntary  motion),  dears  not  the  difficulty  one  jot ; 
to  alter  the  determination  of  motion,  being  in  this  case  no  easier  nor 
lots  tiian  to  give  moticm  itself;  since  the  new  determination  given  to 
the  animal  spints,  must  be  either  imanediatdy  by  thought,  or  by  some 
other  body  put  in  their  way  by  thought,  which  was  not  in  their  w^ 
bflfbre,  and  so  must  am  its  motion  to  thought ;  either  of  vrhich  leaven 
evIuDtary  motion  as  unintelUgible  as  it  was  before.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  is  an  over-valnii^  onnelves,  to  reduce  all  to  the  narrow  measure  of 
our  ctqmcittes ;  and  to  coodude  all  things  impossible  to  be  done,  whose 
iwniiiii  of  doini  exceeds  our  comprehouion.  This  is  to  auka  ow 
connrehcnsion  infinite,  or  Ood  finite,  when  what  he  can  do,  ii  limilod 
to  what  vie  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  operatioBB 
of  your  own  finite  mind,  tint  thinking  thing  within  yon,  do  not  dean  it 
itnmge  Aat  you  cannot  comprebeod  the  operations  of  that  et«nsl 
infinrtf  mind,  who  made  and  governs  all  things,  and  whom  the  betvtft 
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op  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  OTHER  THINGS. 

%l.  It  it  to  btiadmb/  by  Mwatson. — The  kaowiadge  of  our  own 
facvq;,  we  hne  by  intoitioa.  The  existeooe  of  a  God,  ivason  cleaity 
aidus  known  to  us,  aa  hsB  bean  diewn. 

The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  other  thing,  we  can  haw  «idy 
by  sensatioa :  for  there  being  no  necessaiy  coiaexiBn  of  M«l  existenoii 
with  any  idea  a  man  hath  inms  BaBory,aorof  anyolfaarenslaiicelMt 
Alt  of  God,  with  the  t 
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nun  can  knowtlw  esutence  of  any  other  beii^,biitoBlj  when  b^KCtud 
opendng  upon  him,  it  makes  itself  perceived  by  him.  For  the  bavii^ 
the  idea  of  any  thing  in  our  mind,  no  mme  proves  the  existence  of  Aat 
thing,  than  the  pktureofa  man  evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  w  the 
viaionB  of  a  dream  make  tiiereby  « true  histoir, 

§  2.  Luiance,  lohitaien  of  thU  pejier. — It  is  therefore  die  actual 
tecwviiw  of  ideas  fiom  without,  that  gives  ns  notice  of  the  eustence  of 
other  thu^,  and  mdtes  us  know,  that  somediing  doth  exist  at'that  lime 
vitbout  UB,  which  causes  that  idea  in  us,  though  perhaps  ve  n^tber 
know  nor  consider  how  it  does  it ;  for  it  takes  not  from  the  certaia^  of 
our  aeoses,  and  the  ideas  we  receive  b;  them,  that  we  know  not  Ab 
mtinH-r  wherein  they  are  produced ;  v.  g.  whilst  I  write  this,  I  have,  bj 
the  paper  afifectii^;  my  eyes,  that  idea  produced  in  my  mind,  which, 
-whatever  object  causes,  I  call  white ;  by  which  I  know  that  that  quali^ 
or  accident  (i.  e.  whose  appearance  before  my  eyes  always  causes  that 
idea)  doth  really  exist,  and  hath  a  being  without  me.  And  of  (his  the 
pe^eat  asaunnce  I  can  possibly  have,  and  to  which  my  lacultiea  can 
'  attain,  is  die  testimony  of  my  eyes,  whidi  are  the  proper  aiid  sole  judges 
of  this  thii^,  vrtiose  testimony  I  have  reason  to  rely  on,  as  so  certain, 
that  I  can  no  more  doubt,  whilst  I  write  this,  that  I  see  white  and  Mack, 
and  that  something  really  exists  that  causes  that  sensation  in  me,  than 
that  I  write  or  move  my  band ;  which  is  a  certainty  as  great  as  human 
natttre  is  capable  of,  concerning  the  existence  of  any  tfamg,  but  a  mui's 
self  alone,  sind  of  God. 

^  3.  Thii,  (AotigA  not »  certain  at  demoiutratiim, ytt tnta/be  calbd 
knowledge,  cutd  prooei  the  existence  of  timet  vsithout  m. — The  notice 
we  have  by  our  senses,  of  the  existing  of  things  vritfaout  us,  dtougfa  it 
be  not  altogether  so  certain  as  our  intuitive  knowledge,  or  the  deduc- 
tions of  our  reascm,  employed  about  the  clear  abstract  ideas  of  our  owa 
minds ;  yet  it  is  an  assurance  that  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge.  If 
we  persuade  ourselves,  that  our  faculties  act  and  inform  us  right  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  those  objects  that  affect  them,  it  cannot  pass 
for  an  ill-grounded  confidence ;  for  I  think  nobody  can,  in  earnest,  be 
so  sceptical,  as  to.be  uncertain  of  the  existence  of  those  things  which 
he  sees  and  feels.  At  least,  he  that  can  doubt  so  far(whatever  he  may 
have  with  his  own  thougbtsV  will  never  have  any  controversy  with  me; 
dinoe  he  can  never  be  sure  I  say  any  thing  contrary  to  bis  own  opinioiL 
Aa  to  myself,  I  think  God  has  given  me  assurance  eoougb  of  the  exist- 
ence of  things  without  me ;  since  by  their  different  application,  I  can 
produce  in  myself  both  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  one  great  concern- 
ment of  roy  present  state.  This  is  certain,  the  con6deDCe  that  our  fa- 
culties do  not  herein  deceive  us,  is  the  greatest  assurance  we  are  capable 
oF,  concerning  the  existence  of  material  beings.  For  we  cannot  act  any 
thing,  hut  by  our  foculties :  nor  talk  of  knowledge  itaelf,  but  by  the  helps 
of  those  foculties  which  are  fitted  to  apprehend  even  «4iat  knowledge 
is.  But  besides  the  assurance  we  have  from  our  senses  tbemselvei^ 
that  they  do  not  err  in  the  information  they  give  us  of  the  existmce  of 
things  without  us,  when  they  are  affected  by  them,  we  are  farther  coo^ 
firmed  in  this  assurance,  by  other  cuncunent  reasons, 
.    %  '4  tint,  AeeatMB  toe  amtat  have  them  bat  6y  the  inlet  o/*  tit 
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tensei. — Unt,  It  is  plain  diose  perceptions  are  jwoduced  in  ub  by  ex- 
terior causes  a&cting  our  seoses ;  because  those  that  want  the  o^ans 
of  any  Benae,  never  can  bave  the  ideas  belonguig  to  that  sense  produced 
in  tbeir  minds.  This  is  too  evident  to  be  doubted  ;  and  therefore  we 
ctBnot  but  be  assured,  that  they  come  in  by  the  organs  of  that  sense, 
and  no  other  way.  The  organs  tiiemselves,  it  is  plain,  do  not  produce 
diem ;  for  then  ue  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  dark,  would  produce  colours, 
md  hn  nose  smell  rows  in  the  winter :  but  we  see  nobody  gets  the 
relisb  of  a  pine-apple,  till  he  goes  to  the  Indies,  where  it  is,  and  tastes  it. 
^  5.  Secondly,  became  an  idea  from  actual  sensation  and  another 
from  memory  are  very  distinct  perctptioas. — Secondly,  Because  some- 
times I  find,  that  I  cannot  avoid  theliaving  those  ideas  produced  in  my 
mind  :  for  tbou^  when  my  eyes  are  shut,  or  windows  fast,  I  can  at 
pleasure  recal  to  my  mind  the  ideas  of  light,  or  the  sun,  which  foimer 
sensations  had  lodged  in  my  memory ;  so  I  can  at  pleasure  lay  by  tiitt 
idea,  and  take  into  my  view  that  of  the  smell  of  a  rose,  or  taste  of  sugar. 
But  if  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards  the  sun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas  - 
which  the  light  or  the  sun  then  produces  in  me.  So  that  there  is  a  ma- 
nifest diffisrence  between  the  ideas  laid  up  in  my  mHDory  (over  wfaicb, 
if  they  were  there  only,  I  should  have  constantly  the  same  power  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  and  lay  them  by  at  pleasure),  and  those  which  force  thon- 
selves  upon  me,  and  t  cannot  avoid  having.  And  therefore  it  must 
needs  be  some  exterior  cause,  and  the  brisk  acting  of  some  objects  with- 
out me,  whose  efficacy  I  cannot  resist,  that  produces  those  ideas  in  my 
mind,  whether  I  will  or  no.     Besides,  there  is  nobody  who  doth  not 

Crceive  the  diflkrence  in  himself,  between  contemplatmg  the  sun,  as 
hath  the  idea  of  it  in  his  memory,  and  actually  lookii^  upon  it :  of 
which  two  his  perception  is  so  distinct,  that  flaw  of  his  ideas  are  mora* 
-distinguishable  one  from  another :  and  therefore  he  hath  certain  know^ 
ledge,  that  they  are  not  both  memory,  or  the  actions  of  his  mind,  and 
fimdes  only  within  him;  but  that  actual  seeing  hath  a  cause  vriUiout. 

§  6.  Thirdly,  pleasure  or  pain,  which  accompanies  actual  sensation, 
accompanies  not  the  returning  of  those  idea*  withoiU  the  extern^  ob- 
jects.— Thirdly,  Add  to  this,  that  many  of  those  ideas  are  produced  in 
OS  with  pain,  which  afterward  we  remember  without  the  least  offimce. 
Ihua  the  pain  of  heat  or  cold,  when  the  idea  of  it  is  revived  in  our  minds, 
flves  us  no  disturbance ;  which,  when  felt,  was  very  troublesome,  and 
la  again,  when  actually  repeated ;  which  is  occasioned  by  the  disorder 
Ibe  external  object  causes  in  our  bodies,  when  applied  to  it.  And  we 
remember  the  pains  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  the  head-adi,  without  any  pain 
at  all ;  whidi  would  either  never  disturb  us,  or  else  constantly  do  it,  as 
often  as  we  tfaonght  of  it,  were  there  nothing  more  than  ideas  floating 
in  our  minds,  and  appearances  entertaining  our  fancies,  without  the  real 
existence  of  diings  affecting  us  from  abroad.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  pleasure,  accompanying  several  actual  sensations;  and  though  ma- 
mmatical  demonstrations  depend  not  upon  sense,  yet  the  examining 
tbem  by  digrams,  gives  great  credit  to  die  evidence  of  our  sight,  and 
aeems  to  give  it  a  certainty  approaching  to  that  of  demonstration  itself. 
Fw  it  wwld  be  vcsy  strange,  that  a  man  should  allow  it  for  an  unde- 
aiabtc  truth,  d»t  two  ai^es  of  a  figure,  which  he  measures  by  lioea 
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and  angles  of  a  diagram,  should  be  bigger  one  than  the  other ;  and  yet 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  those  lines  and  angles,  which  by  lookii^  od, 
he  makes  use  of  to  measure  that  by. 

^  7.  Fourthly,  our  tenses  assist  one  another's  testimony  rfihe  exist- 
ence of  outward  things. — Fourthly,  Our  senses,  ia  many  caoes,  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  each  other's  report,  concerning  the  existence  at 
sensible  things  without  us.  He  that  sees  a  fire,  may,  if  he  doubt  vh^ 
therit  be  any  thing  more  than  a  bare  fancy,  feel  it  too;  and  be  «»• 
vinced,  by  putting  his  hand  in  it.  Which  certainly  could  never  be  put 
into  such  exquisite  pain  by  a  bare  idea  or  phantom,  unless  that  the  pain 
be  a  fancy  tuo ;  which  yet  he  cannot,  when  the  bum  is  well,  by  raising 
the  idea  of  it,  bring  upon  himself  again. 

Thus  I  see  whilst  I  write  this,  lean  change  the  appearance  of  tlw 
paper ;  and  by  designing  the  letters,  tell  before-hand,  what  new  idea 
It  iball  exhibit  the  very  next  moment,  by  barely  drawing  my  pen  over 
it ;  which  will  neither  appear  (let  me  fancy  as  much  as  I  will),  if  mj 
hand  stand  stilt ;  or  though  I  move  my  pen,  if  my  eyes  be  shut ;  dot 
when  those  characters  are  once  made  on  the  paper,  can  I  choose  afke^ 
ward  but  see  them  as  they  are  ;  that  is,  have  the  ideas  of  such  letter) 
as  I  have  made.  Whence  it  is  manifest,  that  they  are  not  bardy  the 
sport  and  play  of  my  own  imaginatioD,  when  1  lind  that  the  chaiaden 
that  were  made  at  the  pleasure  of  my  own  thought,  do  not  obey  diein} 
nor  yet  can  cease  to  be,  whenever  I  shall  fancy  it,  but  contiuue  to  aSect 
the  senses  constantly  and  regularly,  according  to  the  figures  I  made 
them.  Towhich  if  we  willadd,  that  the  sight  of  thoseshall,  from  ano- 
ther man,  draw  such  sounds  as  1  before-hand  design  they  shall  stand  for, 
there  will  be  little  reason  left  to  doubt  that  those  words  I  write  do  really 
exiit  without  me,  when  they  cause  along  series  of  regular  sounds  to  af- 
fect my  ears,  which  could  not  be  the  effect  of  my  itnaginaticHi,  nor 
could  my  memory  retain  them  in  that  order. 

§  8.  This  certainty  u  as  great  as  our  condition  needs. — But  yet, 
if  after  all  this,  any  one  will  be  so  sceptical  as  to  distrust  his  senses,  and 
to  affirm,  that  all  we  see  and  hear,  feel  and  taste,  think  and  do,  dutiif 
our  whole  being,  is  but  the  series  and  deluding  appearances  of  a  loi^ 
dream,  whereof  there  is  no  reality,  and  therefore  will  question  the  exist- 
ence of  all  things,  or  our  knowledge  of  any  thing  ;  I  must  desire  biin 
to  consider,  that  if  all  be  a  dream,  that  he  doth  but  dream  that  be  maba 
Ae  question ;  and  so  it  is  not  much  matter  that  a  waking  man  should 
answer  him.  But  yet,  if  he  pleasses,  he  may  dream  that  I  make  hiiB 
this  answer.  That  the  certain^  of  things  eiistinginreminitaftir^  when 
we  have  the  testimony  of  our  senses  for  it,  is  not  only  as  great  as  our 
frame  can  attain  to,  but  ss  our  condition  needs.  For  our  Acuities  b^ 
ing  suited  not  to  the  full  extent  of  being,  nor  to  a  perfect,  clear,  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  things,  free  from  all  doubt  and  scruple,  bat 
to  the  preservation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are,  and  accommodated  to  the 
use  of  life;  they  serve  to  our  purpose  well  enough,  if  they  will  but  give 
us  certain  nrtic*  of  those  things  which  are  convenient  or  inconrenient 
to  us.  For  be  that  sees  a  candle  burning,  and  bath  experimented  the 
force  of  its  Same,  by  putting  his  finger  in  it,  will  little  doubt  that  thia  is 
something  cnstii^  without  him,  which  does  him  harm,  and  p«tB  hiB  t* 
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gnat  pMn;  wUch  it  uiiiraDce  enough,  wbea  do  man  reqwes  graalar 
•urtatnty  to  govern  hia  actioiiB  by,  dian  what  is  as  certain  aa  his  actiona 
themselves.  And  if  our  dreamer  pleases  to  try  whcdber  the  glowing 
haat  (tf  a  glaw  Aunace,  be  barely  a  wandering  imaginalioa  ia  a  drowsy 
■aao's  fiuicy,  by  putting  his  hand  into  it,  he  niay,  p^haps  be  awakened 
into  a  certainty  greater  than  he  could  wiih,  that  it  is  sometbing  more 
than  bare  imagmalion.  So  th^  this  evidence  is  as  great  as  wa  can  de- 
ane,  being  as  certain  to  us  as  our  pleasure  or  pain,  >,  e.  happiness  or 
Busery :  beyood  which  wa  have  no  concenmiaat,  aitfaar  of  knowing  tv 
bati^.  Such  an  assurance  of  the  existence  of  things  without  us,  is 
aufficient,  to  direct  us  in  the  attaining  the  good,  and  avoiding  the  nii, 
which  is  caused  by  them ;  which  is  the  important  concernment  w« 
hare  of  being  made  acquainted  with  them. 

^  9>  But  reathes  no  farther  than  actual  sensohon.— In  fine,  than, 
whea  our  senses  do  actually  convey  into  our  understandings  any  idea, 
we  cannot  but  be  satisfied  thai  there  doth  soinething  at  that  lime  really 
exist  without  us,  which  dodi  afiect  our  senses,  and  by  them  give  Dotice<MF 
itself  to  our  apprehensive  faculties,  and  actually  produce  that  idea  whid 
we  then  perceive ;  and  we  cannot  to  far  disbust  their  testimooy,  as  t» 
doubt  that  such  coUectioos  of  simple  ideas,  as  we  have  observed  by  our 
aenses  to  he  united  together,doraaUy  exist  together.  But±isknowledgo 
•alcnds  as  br  as  the  present  testimony  of  our  seoaea,  employed  about 
particular  objects,  that  do  then  afEect  diem,  and  no  farther.  For  if  I  saw 
such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  as  ia  wont  to  be  called  man,  existing 
blether  one  minute  since,  and  am  now  alone,  I  camwt  be  certain  that 
the  same  mao  eaists  now,  since  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  of  his 
wtislance  a  minute  since,  with  hia  existence  now.  By  » thousand  wayahe' 
may  ceaae  to  be,  since  I  had  die  teatinony  of  nqr  senses  for  his  existeacc. 
Aad  if  I  cannot  be  certain  (hat  the  man  I  saw  last  to-di7>  is  now  in  being, 
I  ean  less  be  certain  that  heis  so, who  hath  been  loiter  removed  from  ny 
aaaees,  and  I  have  not  seen  since  yesterday,  or  since  the  last  year ;  and 
much  less  can  I  be  certain  of  the  ^stence  of  dwd  that  I  never  saw. 
And,  thei«£are,  dioiigh  it  be  highly  probable  that  millioos  of  men  do 
BOW  exist,  yet  whilst  I  am  alone  writug  this,  I  have  not  that  certainty 
•fit,  whi^  we  Btiictly  call  knowledge ;  though  the  great  likelihood  «iF 
it  pnta  me  paii  doub^  and  it  he  reasonable  for  me  to  do  several  things 
iqpmi  the  confidence  that  there  are  men  ^and  men  ebo  of  my  acquain- 
tance, with  whom  I  have  to  do)  now  in  tne  worid :  but  this  is  but  {wo- 
WbilHy,  not  knowledge. 

^  10.  FoUy  to  expeti  demonttratiou  im  nerg  fAMv.-^Whar«by 
ynt  we  may  observe  uiw  foolish  and  vain  a  tUag  it  is  for  a  man  of  a 
■ntrow  knmrladge,  who  hmmg  raaaon  mtni  bim  to  judge  of  the  dMierent 
sndence  awl  piobabtfity  of  things,  and  to  be  swayed  accordingly ;  bow 
van,  i  «Kf,  it  is  to  aapact  demowlnli<m  and  oaitaiuty  is  things  not  ca> 
pnbkofit,  andr^uae  atsant  to  vaiy  rattooal  prapoaitiona,  and  act  can- 
toinrtaTei;  ^ain  and  dear  kulhs,  because  may  caimot  be  made  ont  so 
•noint,  as  to  sunnount  every  the  least  ^I  will  not  say  retfaan,  but)pre- 
lsmce^doubbii|.  He  tfaatm  the  ordmary  affurs of  li&,  would  admit 
of  nothing  but  direct  plain  denonstratioo,  would  be  sure  of  nothing  in 
thiewoiU,  hat  of  psssshiBg  quM^y.    The  whaleao»Mieas  of  faieaeat 
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or  drink,  would  not  give  him  reason  to  venture  on  it :  and  I  wouU  fun 
know  wbat  it  is  he  could  do  upon  such  grounds  as  were  capable  <^  no 
doubt,  DO  objection. 

%  l\.  Past  existence  is  known  bt/  memory.— h»  when  our  senses  are 
actually  employed  about  an;  object,  we  do  know  that  it  does  exist :  so 
by  our  memorj-,  we  may  be  assured,  that  heretofore  things  that  affected 
our  senses  have  existed.  And  thus  we  have  knowledge  of  the  past 
existence  of  several  things,  whereof  our  senses  having  informed  us,  our 
memories  still  retain  the  ideas :  and  of  this  we  are  past  all  doubt,  bo 
long  as  we  remember  well.  But  this  knowledge  also  reaches  no 
farther  than  our  senses  have  formerly  assured  us.  Thus  seeing  water 
at  this  instant,  it  is  an  unqueationid>le  truth  to  me,  that  water  doth 
exist :  and  remembering  that  I  saw  it  yesterday,  it  will  also  be  always 
true;  and  as  long  as  my  memory  retains  it,  always  an  undoubted  pro- 
position to  me,  that  water  did  exist  on  the  10th  of  July,  1688 ;  as  it 
will  also  be  equally  true,  that  a  number  of  very  fine  colours  did  euat. 
which,  at  the  same  time,  I  saw  upon  a  bubble  of  that  water  :  but  beii^ 
now  quite  out  of  the  sight  both  of  the  water  and  bubbles  too,  it  is  00 
more  certainly  known  to  me,  that  the  water  doth  now  exist,  than  that 
the  bubbles  or  colours  therein  do  so ;  it  being  no  more  necessary  that 
water  should  exist  to-day,  because  it  existed  yesterday,  than  that  the 
colours  or  bubbles  exist  to-day,  because  they  existed  yesterday ;  ibou^ 
it  be  exceedingly  much  more  probable,  because  water  hath  been  ob- 
served to  continue  long  in  existence,  but  bubbles,  and  die  colours  on 
them,  quickly  cease  to  be. 

§  12.  The  existence  of  sjnrits  not  knowabk. — What  ideas  we  hare  of 
spirits,  and  how  we  come  by  them,  I  have  already  shewn.  But  though 
we  have  those  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  know  we  have  them  ibere, 
the  having  the  ideas  of  spirits  does  not  make  us  know  that  any  soch 
things  do  exist  without  us,  or  that  there  are  any  finite  spirits,  or  any 
other  spiritual  beings,  but  the  eternal  God.  We  have  gromid  from 
revelation,  and  several  other  reasoos,  to  believe  with  aasuraoce,  diat 
there  are  such  creatures  ;  but  our  senses  not  being  able  to  diaoover 
them,  we  want  the  means  of  knowing  their  particular  existencea.  For 
we  can  no  more  know  that  there  are  finite  spirits  really  existing,  by  €a» 
idea  we  have  of  such  beings  in  our  minds,  than  by  the  ideas  any  oda 
has  of  fairies,  or  centaurs,  he  can  come  to  know  that  things  answeriiY 
those  ideas  do  really  exist. 

And  therefore  concerning  the  existence  of  ^ite  spirits,  as  well  as 
several  other  dungs,  we  must  content  ourselves  widi  the  evidence  of 
faith ;  but  universal  certain  propositions  concerning  this  matter,  are 
beyond  our  reach.  For  however  true  it  may  be,  v.  g.  that  all  the  m- 
telligeut  spirits  that  God  ever  created,  do  still  exist;  yet  it  can  never 
make  a  part  <]S  our  certain  knowledge.  These  and  the  like  pnqxk* 
aitions,  we  may  assent  to,  as  highly  probable ;  but  are  not,  t  fear,  in 
this  state,  capable  of  knowiug.  We  are  not  thee  to  put  olheis  upon 
demonstialiDg^  nor  ourselves  upon  search  of  nniversal  c^lain^  in  all 
those  matteiB  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  any  other  knowledge,  bat 
what  our  aeiuea  give  us  in  this  or  diat  patticidar. 

§  13.  PariiaiUar proportion*  cottcermng  esiitaue,  are  bioteabte. — 
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Bywhicb  it  sppean,  that  dia«  are  two  aorta  of  propontioiu,  1.  There 
ii  one  sort  of  propontioiu  concerning  the  existenca  of  any  thing  an- 
swerable to  such  an  idea ;  as  having  the  idea  of  ao  elephant,  phcenii, 
motion,  or  an  ai^l,  in  my  mind,  the  &rat  and  natural  inquiry  is, 
whether  such  a  thing  does  any  where  exiat  P  And  this  knowledge  is 
flmly  of  paiticulan.  No  existence  of  any  thing  without  us,  but  only 
of  God,  can  certainly  be  known  iarther  than  our  aeiues  infonn  ni; 
fi.  There  is  another  sort  of  propositions,  wherein  is  expressed  the 
agreetneni  or  disagreement  of  our  abetract  ideas,  and  tlieir  dependence 
on  one  anodier.  Such  propositions  may  be  untreiaal  or  certain.  So 
having  the  idea  of  God  and  myself,  of  fear  and  obedience,  X  cannot 
but  he  sure  that  God  is  to  be-feared  and  obt^ed  by  me :  and  this  pro- 
position will  be  certain  concerning  man  in  general,  if  I  have  made  aa 
abstract  idea  of  such  a  species,  whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But  yet 
this  proposition,  how  certain  soever,  that  men  ought  to  fear  and  obey 
God,  proves  not  to  me  the  existence  of  men  in  the  world,  but  will  be 
tme  of  all  such  creatures,  whenever  they  do  exist :  which  certainty  of 
such  genera]  propositions,  depends  on  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
to  be  discovered  m  those  absQact  ideas. 

§  14.  Jnd  general  propotitioai  eoncermng  abstract  ideas. — In  the 
former  case,  our  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  ibe  existence  of 
diings  {HXtducing  ideas  in  our  minds  by  our  senses :  in  the  latter, 
knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  the  ideas  (be  tbey  what  they  will^ 
that  are  in  our  minds  producing  their  generd  certain  propositions. 
Many  of  these  are  called  atema  veritatet,  and  all  of  them  indeed  are 
BO ;  not  from  being  written  all  or  any  of  them  in  the  minds  of  all  men, 
(w  that  they  were  any  ttS  them  propositioos  in  one's  mind,  tilt  he,  hav- 
iog  got  the  abstract  ideas,  joined  or  separated  diem  by  affirmation  or 
negation.  But  wheresoever  we  can  suppose  such  a  creatare  as  man  is, 
enoowed  with  such  fiwnlties,  and  d>ere^  fiimisbed  with  such  ideas, 
as  vre  have,  we  must  conclude,  be  must  needs,  when  he  applies  hia 
diongfats  to  the  ocmnderatioa  of  his  ideas,  know  dw  tmdi  of  certain 

r positions,  Uiat  mil  eiise  from  the  agreement  or  disagreement  which 
will  perceive  in  his  own  ideas.  Such  propoaitions  are  therefore 
called  et^nal  trudis,  not  because  they  are  Vernal  propositioos  actually 
fiirmed,  and  antecedent  to  the  nnderstaoding,  Uiat  at  any  time  makes 
diem ;  DOT  because  they  are  imprinted  on  tm  raind  from  any  patterae 
that  are  any  where  out  of  die  mind,  and  existed  before:  but  because 
being  ooce  made  about  abstract  ideas,  so  as  to  be  true,  they  will, 
whenever  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  made  agam  at  any  time  past  or 
to  come,  by  a  mind  havit^  those  ideas,  always  Actually  be  true.  For 
names  being  supposed  to  stand  perpetually  for  (be  same  ideas ;  and  the 
aame  ideas  having  ittunntably  the  same  habitudes  one  to  another ;  pro* 
poaitiooB  concenni^  any  abstract  ideas,  that  are  <Hice  true,  must  needs 
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%  1.  Knewkige  it  mot  from  maxim*. — It  iMviDg  been  the  camnMn 
nceived  opinion  among  nco  of  lettera,  diat  muinu  were  the  fcundalia* 
of  bJH  knowledge ;  and  tkat  the  >cienceB  were  eacb  of  then  built  upon 
enlain  prtuopiita,  from  whence  the  undentmdbgwte  to  take  ite  tn», 
and  bj  which  it  wn  to  conduct  itnlf,  in  itB  inquiries  into  tbe  niatten 
belof^ng  to  dnt  sdenc*  j  the  beaten  road  of  tiic  schoola  ha*  been  to 
kf  down  in  the  beginning,  one  or  qwre  geoenl  piopoMtioni,  as  feu»- 
dationa  whereon  to  build  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  bad  of  tkal 
■abject.  Tfaeae  doctrinea  thus  laid  down  for  foundatioBa  of  an;  acienee, 
were  called  pfincipleflt  as  the  beginnings  frxwa  which  we  must  set  oat, 
and  look  no  Eutber  backwards  m  our  inquiiies,  ai  we  have  Steady 
observed. 

^  9.  Tie  oceaiiaH  of  that  epiiuen.~— One  thing  which  might  pralw> 
bably  give  an  occatioii  to  this  way  of  pmceedii^  m  other  scieDoes,  vnm 
(as  1  suppose}  the  good  success  it  seemed  to  hafe  iq  nutbematics, 
wb«peio  men  being  observed  to  attain  a  great  certainty  of  knowMge, 
these  sciences  came  by  pre-eminence  to  be  called  MaSiifurta  and  M^ 
^qmc,  teaming,  or  things  learned,  thoroughly  leaned,  as  having,  of  aH 
others,  the  greatest  certainty,  cleanieH,  and  evideiioe,  in  than. 

^  9.  Bvtfrom  the  comparing  chmr  mi  didimst  iJeaa.— Bat  if  asy 
<me  will  consider,  he  will  (I  guess)  find  that  the  great  ndnDcemeot 
aad  certainty  of  real  knowledge,  whieh  men  arrived  to  in  these  sriemirs, 
was  Bot  owing  to  the  influenoe  of  theee  principles,  nor  dcmed  frtuB  »y 
peculiar  advantage  the^  received  from  two  or  thiee  geeeral  ""t'lBW 
laid  down  in  the  beginning ;  but&omtbe  ^ar,distinct,compteteidsas 
dieir  thoughts  were  employed  about,  and  the  relation  of  equdily  and 
«[ce8s  BO  clear  between  some  of  tbcm,  that  they  had  an  utuitive  kaow- 
ledgs,  sod  by  dtat,  a  way  to  disoovcr  it  in  olben,  and  this  wiibout  tha 
Mp  of  those  maxima.  For  I  bA,  is  it  not  possiUe  for  «  yomg  Ind  to 
hoow  that  his  whole  body  is  h^;ger  thaa  his  little  &^ri  bat  by  viHiie 
•f  this  axiom,  "  diat  the  whi^  is  big^  than  a  part)"  oov  be  asaureJ 
at  it,  natil  he  has  learned  thst  asaxun?  Or  cannol  a  t«tattry  wewA 
know,  that  having  received  a  AUHog  from  one  that  owes  her  Aiee,  and 
a  shilling  also  from  another  thM  owes  her  three,  the  reaaaung  dehta  'm 
each  of  their  hands  are  equal .'  Cannot  tk»  know  diis,  1  sayj  uirien  At 
fetch  die  certain^  of  it  from  dns  maxim,  that "  if  yau  take  equatoiroaB 
afuals,  the  remamder  will  be  equals  f "  «  nann  which  paasMy  she 
Btvcr  beard  or  thoa^^t  of.  I  deaiae  any  one  to  cotuider,  frvm  what 
has  been  daewhere  said,  wluch  is  known  first  and  dearaat  by  moat 
people,  the  particular  instance,  or  the  general  rule ;  and  wtuck  it  is  thai 
gives  life  aiul  birth  to  Ae  other.  These  general  rules  are  but  the  com- 
parii^  our  more  general  and  abstract  ideas,  which  are  the  winkmanship 
of  the  mind  made,  and  names  pven  to  tbem,  for  the  easier  dispatch  in 
its  reasonings,  and  drawing  into  com|Hiehensive  terms,  and  short  roles, 
its  various  and  multiplied  observations.     But  knowledge  began  in  the 
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mind,  and  was  founded  oa  psrticulara;  thou^  afiennrd,  peilupB,  no 
notice  be  taken  thereof;  it  bein^  natuiil  for  the  mind  (forward  atiU  to 
enlarge  irs  knowledge)  most  atteniive};  to  Hy  lip  those  general  notitHU, 
and  tnalte  the  propter  use  of  them,  which  is  to  disburthen  the  memory 
of  the  cumbersome  load  of  particulars.  For  1  desire  it  may  be  coosi- 
dered  what  more  certainty  there  is  to  a  Hiild,  or  any  one,  that  his  body, 
little  fiu^r  and  all,  is  bi^er  than  hia  liltle  tinger  alone,  after  you  hate 
given  to  bis  body  the  name  iriiole,  and  to  his  little  finger  the  name  part; 
thao  he  could  have  had  before ;  or  what  new  knowledge  concerning  hia 
body,  can  tfaeie  two  relative  terms  give  him,  which  he  could  not  have 
widiout  them  i  Could  he  not  know  that  his  body  was  bi^;er  than  hia 
little  finger,  if  his  language  were  yet  bo  imperfect,  that  he  had  no  such 
ralative  terms  as  whole  and  part  i  I  ask  farther,  when  he  has  got  these 
Jtames,  how  is  be  more  certain  that  his  body  is  a-whole,  and  his  litde 
filler  a  part,  than  he  was,  or  might  be,  certain,  before  he  learned  those 
terns,  that  bis  bod;  was  bigger  than  his  little  iir^rf  Any  one  may  as 
reasooably  doubt  or  deny,  that  his  little  finger  is  a  part  of  his  body,  aa 
diat,  it  is  less  than  his  body.  And  he  that  can  doubt  whether  it  be  lesa, 
will  as  certainly  doubt  whether  it  be  a  part  So  that  the  maxim  "  the 
whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,"  can  never  be  made  use  of  to  prove  the 
little  finger  is  less  than  the  body,  but  when  it  is  useless,  by  being  brought 
to  convince  one  of  a  truA  which  he  knows  already.  For  he  that  doea 
•ot  ceiteinly  know  that  any  parcel  of  matter,  with  another  parcel  of 
naatter  joined  to  it,  is  bigger  than  either  of  them  alone,  will  never  be 
-able. to  know  it  by  the  help  of  those  two  relative  terms,  whole  and  pai^ 
make  of  them  what  maxim  you  please. 

I  4.  Dangeroui  to  build  upon  preeariina  prindphi. — But  be  it  in 
the  mathematics  as  it  will,  whether  it  be  clearer,  that  taking  an  indi 
from  a  black  liite  of  two  inches,  and  an  inch  from  a  red  hne  of  two 
inches,  the  remaining  parts  of  Ae  two  lines  will  be  equal;  or  diat  if 
you  take  equals  from  equals,  die  remainder  wilt  be  equals ;  which,  I  say, 
of  these  two  is  the  clearer  and  first  known,  I  leave  it  to  any  one  to  de- 
tannine,  it  not  being  material  to  my  present  occasion.  That  which  I 
have  here  to  do,  is  to  inquire,  whether  if  it  be  the  reacbeat  way  to  know 
ladgc,  to  begin  with  general  maxims,  aixl  build  upon  them,  it  be  yet  a 
safe  way  to  take  the  principles,  which  are  laid  down  in  any  other  science, 
as  unqueationable  truths ;  and  so  receive  them  without  examinatioDt 
and  adhere  to  them  without  suSerii^  them  to  be  doubled,  because  ma- 
thematicians have  been  so  happy,  or  so  fair,  to  use  none  but  seU^vident 
and  undeniable  ?  If  this  be  so,  1  know  not  what  may  net  pass  for  truth 
in  morality,  what  may  not  be  introduced  and  proved  in  natural  phi- 
losophy. 

List  that  princinle  of  some  of  the  philosophers,  dtat  all  is  matter,  and 
tbftt  there  is  nothing  else,  be  received  for  certain  and  indubiuble,  and 
it-will  be  easy  to  be  seen  by  the  writings  of  some  that  have  revived  it 
again  in  ourdays,  what  consequences  it-will  lead  us  into.  Let  any  one, 
t^b  P<^emo,  lake  the  world ;  or  with  the  stoics,  the  lether,  or  (be  sun ; 
«rwiih  Apaximenes,  theair;  to.heaOod;  and  what  a  divinity,  religion, 
mpmI  worship,  muat  we  needs  hove !  NMhing  can  be  so  dangerous  as 
priociplea  mus  taken  Hp.vntbMitqiiestiQaiBg  or  examinaiion;  especfe- 
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ally  if  tbey  be  such  u  concern  monlih,  «4iich  influence  men's  \vnm, 
and  give  a  bias  to  all  their  actions.  Who  mt^t  not  josttj  expect  an- 
odier  kind  of  life  in  Aristippus,  who  placed  faappineaa  in  bodily  plea- 
sure ;  and  in  Andstfaenes,  who  made  virtue  sufficient  to  felicitj  i  And 
he  who,  with  Plato,  shall  place  beatitude  in  the  knowledge  of  God, 
will  have  his  thoughts  raised  to  other  contemplation  s  than  tboee  yrbo 
look  not  beyond  this  spot  of  earth,  and  those  periahin^  tbmgs  which  are  . 
to  be  had  in  it.  He  that,  with  Archelaus,  shall  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  right  and  wroi^;,  honest  and  diabonest,  are  defined  od^ 
fay  laws,  and  not  by  nature,  will  have  other  measures  of  moral  rectitude 
uid  pravity,  than  ^oee  who  tdie  it  for  granted,  that  we  are  under  oUi- 
gations  antecedent  to  all  buman  constitutions. 

^  5.  Tfiuitno  certain  way  to  truth. — If  dierefore  those  that  pan 
for  principles,  are  not  certain  (which  we  must  hare  tome  way  to  Icdow, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  dtstingui^  them  from  those  diat  are  doubtfiil), 
but  are  only  made  so  to  us  by  our  blind  assent,  we  are  liable  to  be 
misled  by  them ;  and  instead  of  being  guided  into  truth,  we  shall,  by 
principles,  be  only  confirmed  in  mistake  and  error. 

^  6.  But  to  compare  clear  complete  ideas  under  steady  names^i — Bat 
since  the  knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  principles,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
truths,  depends  only  upon  the  perception  we  have  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  our  ideas,  the  way  to  improve  our  knowledge  is  not,  1 
am  sure,  blindly,  and  with  an  implicit  feith  to  receive  and  swallow  piin- 
dples ;  but  is,  I  think,  to  get  and  fix  in  our  minds  clear,  distinct,  and 
complete  ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  bad,  and  annex  to  them  proper 
and  constant  names.  And  thus,  perhaps,  vrithout  any  other  prima* 
pies,  but  barely  considering  those  ideas,  and  by  comparing  theiB  cme 
with  another,  finding  dieir  agreement  or  diaagreemeot,  and  meir  aevenl 
relations  and  habitudes,  we  shall  get  more  true  and  dear  knowledge  by 
the  conduct  of  this  one  rule,  than  by  taking  up  principles,  and  thereby 
putling  our  minds  into  the  disposal  of  others. 

I  7.  T/ietruemethodofadvancii^  knowledge,  it /nfconiideringotir 
o&itracf  ideat. — We  must  therefore,  if  we  will  proceed  as  reason  ad- 
nses,  adapt  our  methods  of  inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas,  we  es»- 
mine,  and  the  truth  we  search  after.  General  and  certain  truths  ar* 
only  founded  in  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  abstract  ideas, 
cious  and  methodical  application  of  our  thou^^ts,  for  the  fit 
these  relations,  is  the  only  way  to  discover  all  that  can  be  put  vnA 
tnidi  aud  certain^  concerning  them,  into  general  propositions.  By 
what  steps  we  are  to  proceed  in  these,  is  to  be  learned  in  the  sdioob 
of  the  matbenutidang,  who,  from  very  plain  and  easy  b^nnin^  by 
gende  d^rees,  and  a  continued  ^ain  of  reascHiings,  proceed  to  Ibe 
discovery  and  demonstration  of  truths  that  appear  at  first  siriit  beymd 
human  capacity.  The  art  of  finding  proofe,  and  the  admirable  methods 
they  have  invented  for  tbe  singling  out,  and  laying  in  order,  tboae  inter- 
mediate ideas  that  demonstratively  shew  the  equality  or  tacquaUty  ot 
uoBpi^icBble  quantities,  is  that  which  has  carried  them  so  far.  uid  pra- 
duced  such  wonderful  and  unexpected  discoveries :  but  whether  aooe- 
diing  like  this,  in  respect  of  other  ideas,  as  well  as  those  of  magmtude, 
nay  not  in  time  be  fennd  out,  I  will  hot  detenniae.     liis,  I  thmk,  I 
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■Hflj  say,  that  if  other  ideas,  that  are  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  esiencn 
of  their  species,  were  pursued  in  the  way  familiar  to  malhematiciHiUi 
they  would  cairy  our  thoughts  farther,  and  with  greater  evideoce  and 
clearness,  than  possibly  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

§  8.  Bi/  which  morality  also  may  be  made  clearer. — This  gave  me 
the  aon&dence  to  adrance  that  conjecture  which  I  suggest,  chap.  8.  viz. 
'<  That  morality  is  capable  of  demonstratioo,  as  well  as  matheiDStics." 
For  the  ideas  that  ethics  are  conversant  about,  being  all  real  easeocea, 
and  such  as,  I  imagine,  have  a  discoverable  coonexioo  and  agreement 
one  with  another ;  so  far  as  we  can  find  their  habitudes  and  relations, 
ao  far  we  shall  be  possessed  of  certain,  real,  and  general  truths ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  but  if  a  right  method  were  taken,  a  great  part  of  morality 
might  be  made  out  with  diat  clearness,  that  could  leave,  to  a  considering 
man,  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than  he  could  have  to  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  proposititHU  in  mathematicB,  which  have  been  demonstrated  to 
Um. 

I  9-  But  knowledge  of  bodies  i»  to  be  improved  only  by  experience. 
— In  our  search  after  the  knowledge  of  substances,  our  want  of  ideas, 
that  are  suitable  to  such  a  way  of  proceeding,  obUges  us  to  a  quite  dit 
ferent  method.  We  advance  not  here,  as  in  the  other  (where  our  ab- 
•tiact  ideas  are  real,  as  well  as  nominal,  essences),  by  contemplating 
our  ideas,  and  considering  their  Felations  and  correspondencies;  that 
helps  us  vei7  little,  for  the  reasons  that  in  another  place  we  have  at  lai^ 
set  down.  By  which,  I  think,  it  is  evident,  that  substances  afford  mat- 
ter of  very  little  general  knowledge ;  and  the  bare  contemplation  of 
their  abstract  ideas,  will  carry  us  but  a  very  litUe  way  in  the  search  of 
tnith  and  certainty.  What  then  are  we  to  do  for  the  improvement  of 
our  knowledge  in  substantial  beings  ?  Here  we  are  to  take  a  quite  con- 
trary course ;  the  want  of  ideas  of  their  real  essences,  sends  us  from  our 
own  tboughls,  to  the  things  themselves,  as  they  exist.  Experience  hoc 
must  teach  me  what  reason  cannot ;  and  it  is  by  trying  alone,  that  1  can 
certainly  know  what  other  qualities  co-exist  with  those  of  my  complex 
idea,  v.  g.  whether  that  yellow,  heavy,  fusible  body,  I  call  gold,  be 
malleable  or  no  ?  which  experience  (which  way  ever  it  prove  in  that 
particular  body  1  examine)  makes  me  not  certain  that  it  is  so  in  all  or 
an;  other  yellow,  heavy,  fusible  bodies,  but  that  which  I  have  Iried. 
Because  it  is  no  consequence  one  way  or  the  other,  from  my  complsB 
idea :  thcnecessity  of  inconsistence  of  malleability  hath  no  visible  con- 
nexion with  the  combination  of  that  colour,  weight,  and  fusibility,  in 
any  body.  What  I  have  said  here  of  the  nominal  essence  of  gtdd,  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  a  body  of  such  a  determinate  colour,  weight,  and 
fiisilHlity,  will  hold  true,  if  malleableneis,  fixedness,  and  solubili^  in 
aqva  regia,  be  added  to  it.  Our  reasonings  firom  these  ideas  will  carry 
BS  but  a  little  way  in  the  certain  discovery  of  the  other  prt^Mities  in 
thoae  masses  of  m^ter,  wherein  all  these  are  to  be  found.  Because 
the  other  properties  of  such  bodies  depending  not  on  these,  but  on  that 
nnknown  real  essence,  on  which  these  also  depend,  we  cannot  by  them 
discover  the  rest ;  we  can  go  no  farther  than  the  simple  ideas  of  our 
■ominal  essence  will  cany  us,  which  is  very  little  beyond  themselves: 
ud  so  afford  ut  but  very  sparingly  any  certain  nniveraal,  and  naeful 
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tnitfaa.  For  upon  trial,  fasvtng  found  that  particular  [nece  (aod  aK 
others  of  tbat  colour,  weight,  and  fusibility,  that  I  ever  tried)  malleable 
that  alio  makei  now*  perfaapa,  a  part  of  my  complex  idea,  part  of  my 
nonuDal  esieitce,  of  gold ;  whereby,  though  I  make  my  complex  idea, 
to  wbidi  I  affix  Ibe  name  gold,  to  coosiit  of  more  simple  ideas  than 
before  ;  yet  sbll  it  not  containing  the  real  essence  of  any  species  of 
bodies,  it  helps  me  not  certainly  to  know  (I  say  to  know,  perhaps  it 
may  to  conjecture)  the  other  remaining  propertieB  of  tbat  body,  farmer 
thao  they  have  a  visible  connexion  with  some  or  all  of  the  simple  ideas 
that  make  up  my  nominal  essence.  For  example  j  1  cannot  be  certain 
from  this  complex  idea,  whether  gold  be  fixed  or  no  ;  because,  as  be- 
fOTe,  there  b  no  necessary  connexion  or  inconsistence  to  be  discovered 
betwixt  a  complex  idea  of  a  body  yellow,  heavy,  fusible,  malleable,  be- 
twixt these,  I  say,  and  fixedness ;  so  that  1  may  certainly  know,  that  in 
whatsoever  body  these  are  found,  there  fixedness  is  sure  to  be.  Here 
again,  for  assurance,  1  must  apply  myself  to  experience ;  ^  far  as  that 
reaches,  I  may  have  certain  knowledge,  but  no  farther. 

§  10.  This  may  procure  us  conveiiimce,  rwl  tcience. — I  deny  oot  bnt 
a  man  accustomed  to  rational  and  r^ular  expeiiments,  shall  be  able  to 
see  farther  into  Ae  nature  of  bodies,  and  guess  lighter  at  their  yet  ud- 
kuown  properties,  than  one  that  is  a  stranger  to  them ;  but  yet,  aa  I  have 
said,  this  is  but  judgment  and  opinion,  not  knowledge  and  certunly. 
This  wajTof  getting  and  improving  our  knowledge  in  substances  only 
by  experience  and  Wtoiy,  which  is  all  that  the  weakness  of  our  facultiea 
in  diis  state  of  mediochty,  which  we  are  in  in  this  world,  c«i  attain 
to,  makes  me  suspect  that  natural  philosophy  is  not  capable  of  beii^ 
made  a  science,  We  are  able,  I  imagine,  to  reach  very  litde  gener^ 
knowledge  conceniing  the  species  of  bodies,  and  their  sev«^  proper- 
ties. Elxperiments  and  historical  observations  we  may  have,  from  which 
we  may  draw  advantages  of  ease  and  health,  and  thereby  increase  otv 
stock  of  conveniences  for  this  life ;  but  beyond  this,  I  fear  oar  talents 
Kacb  not,  nor  are  our  faculties,  as  I  guess,  able  to  advance. 

^  1  i .  fVe  are  fitted  for  moral  knowledge  and  natural  improvanaUt* 
— From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  that  since  our  faculties  are 
not  fitted  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  fabric  and  real  essences  of  bodies ; 
but  yet  plainly  discovo*  to  us  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  kDowle<!^;e 
of  ourselves,  enough  to  lead  us  into  a  full  and  clear  discovery  of  our  duty 
and  great  concernment;  it  will  become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to 
employ  those  faculties  we  have,  about  what  they  are  most  adapted  to, 
and  follow  the  direction  of  nature,  where  it  seems  to  point  us  out  the- 
way.  For  it  is  rational  to  conclude,  that  our  proper  employment  lies 
in  those  inquiries,  and  in  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  most  suited  to 
our  natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  our 'greatest  interest,  i.  e.  the  con- 
dition of  our  eternal  estate.  Hence  1  think  1  may  conclude,  that  morali^ 
is  the  proper  science  and  business  of  mankind  iu  general  (who  are  both 
concerned  and  fitted  to  search  out  their  sutnmum  iomm),  as  ssveni 
arts,  conversant «  bout  several  parts -of  nature,  arethe  lot  and  piivate  talent 
of  particular  men,  for  the<;ommoD  use  of  human  life,  and  their  ownpar- 
ticidar  subsistence  in  this  wwld.  Of  what  coosequenoetbe  diac<»a;f 
of  one  nataral  body  and  its  properties  maybe4o  btioiBa  life,  Ibe  whole 
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^reat  coDtuteat  of  America  ia  a  coamadag  instance ;  whoae  igDoraiHe 
ID  useful  arts,  and  want  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  coDveniences  of  lift, 
in  a  country  that  abounded  with  all  sorts  of  nHtural  plenty,  I  think  may 
be  attiibuted  to  their  ignorance  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  a  vet?  ordi- 
nary despicable  stone,  I  mean  the  mineral  of  iron.  And  whatever  we 
think  of  our  parts  or  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where 
knowledge  and  plenty  seem  to  vie  with  each  other ;  yet  to  any  one  that 
will  seriously  reflect  on  it,  I  suppose  it  will  appear  past  doubt,  tiiat  Were 
the  use  of  iron  lost  amoogat  us,  we  should  in  a  few  ages  be  unavoidably 
reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  savage  Americans, 
whose  natural  endowments  and  provisions  come  no  way  short  of  those 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  polite  nations  j  so  that  he  who  6rBt  made 
known  the  use  of  that  contemptible  mineral,  may  be  truly  styled  the  fiither 
of  arts,  and  author  of  plenty. 

§  12,  But  muit  beware  of  hypotheses,  and  wrong  principfes. — I 
'would  not  therefore  be  thought  to  disesteem  or  dissuade  the  study  of 
nature,  I  readily  agree,  the  contemplation  of  hi»  works  gives  us  oc- 
casion to  admire,  revere,  and  glorify  their  author :  and  if  rightly  directed, 
may  be  of  greater  benefit  to  mankind,  than  the  monuments  of  exemplary 
charity  that  have,  at  so  great  chaise,  been  raised  by  the  founders  <^ 
hospitals  and  alms-houses.  He  ihat  first  invented  prioting,  discovered 
the  use  of  the  compass,  ormade  public  the  virtue  and  right  use  of  kinking, 
did  more  for  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  for  the  supply  and  increaae 
of  useful  commodities,  and  saved  more  from  the  grave,  than  those  who 
built  colleges,  work-houses,  and  hospitals.  All  that  I  would  say,  i^ 
that  we  should  not  be  too  forwardly  possessed  with  the  opinion  or- ex- 
pectation of  knowledge,  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  or  by  wBy»  that  wU 
not  attain  to  it :  that  we  should  not  take  doubtful  systems  to  complete 
s«ences ;  nor  unintelligible  notions  for  scientifical  demonstrations.  lo 
the  knowledge  of  bodies,  we  must  be  content  to  gtean  what  we  can  from 
-particular  experiments ;  since  vre  cannot,  from  a  discovery  of  their  real 
essences,  grasp  at  a  time  whole  sheaves ;  and  in  bundles  compreheod 
thenatureandpropertiesofwhole  species  together.  Where  our  inquiry 
is  concerning  coexistence,  or>  repugnancy  to  co-exist,  which  by  con- 
temptation  of  our  ideas  we  cannot  discover ;  their  experience,  obaerva- 
lioQ,  and  natural  history,  must  give  us  by  our  senses,  and  by  retail,  an 
insight  into  corporeal  substances.  The  knowledge  of  bodies  we  must 
get  by  our  senses,  warily  employed  in  taking  notice  of  their  qudities 
and  operations  on  one  another ;  and  what  we  hope  to  know  of  separate 
spirits  in  this  world,  we  roust,  I  think,  expect  only  from  revelation. 
He  that  shall  consider  how  little  general  maxims,  precarious  princi- 

1>les,  and  hypotheses  laid  down  at  pleasure,  have  promoted  tjue  know- 
edge,  or  helped  to  satis^  the  inquiries  of  rational  men  after  real  im- 
provements ;  how  httle,  I  say,  the  setting  out  at  that  end  has,  for  many 
ages  together,  advanced  men's  progress  towards  the  knowledge  of 
natural  philosophy ;  will  think  we  have  reason  to  thank  those,  who  in 
this  latter  age  have  taken  another  course,  and  have  trod  out  lo  us, 
though  not  an  easier  way  to  learned  ignorance,  yet  a  surer  way  to  pro- 
fitable knowledge. 

§  IS.  The  true  use  o^  ht/pothaet. — Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain 
''■■"  "  ''■■    "'       o 
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ao;  pbeDomeiia  of  natare,  m^  use  of  iny  prolnble  hypotheab  wlixt- 
•oerer.  Hypotheses,  if  liiey  ve  well  nude,  are  at  least  great  helps  to 
d>e  memory,  and  often  direct  us  to  new  discoveries.  But  n^  meanii^ 
b,  that  we  should  not  take  up  any  one  too  hastily  (which  the  mind. 
that  would  always  penetrate  into  iIk  causes  of  things,  and  have  prin- 
ciples to  rest  on,  is  veiy  apt  to  do),  till  we  have  very  well  eiamioed 
particulars,  and  made  several  experiments  in  that  thing  ^lich  we  would 
explain  by  our  hypotheses,  and  see  whether  it  will  ^ree  to  them  all ; 
whether  our  principles  will  carry  us  quite  through,  utd  not  be  as  in- 
consistent widi  one  phenomenon  of  uamre,  as  they  seem  to  accommodate 
and  explun  another.  And  at  least  that  we  take  care  that  the  name 
of  principles  deceive  us  not,  nor  impose  upon  us,  by  makii^  us  receive 
that  for  an  unquestionable  truth,  which  is  really,  at  best,  but  a  very 
doubtful  conjecture ;  such  as  are  most  (I  bad  almost  said  all)  of  the 
hypotheses  is  natural  philosophy. 

^  ]4.  ClearanddUtinctidais  with  leltledTuanet,  and the_fiiidiiig(^ 
tkote  vhich  shew  their  agreement  or  disagrtement,  are  the  vHtys  to  en- 
large our  knowledge. — But  whether  natm-al  philosophy  be  capable  of 
certainty  or  no,  the  ways  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  as  b  as  we  are 
capable,  seem  to  me,  in  short,  to  be  these  two  : 

Firtt,  The  first  is  to  get  and  settle  m  our  minds  determined  ideas  of 
those  things,  whereof  we  have  general  or  specific  names ;  at  least  so 
many  of  them  as  we  would  consider  and  improve  our  knowledge  in,  or 
reason  about.  And  if  they  be  specific  ideas  of  substances,  we  should 
endeavour  also,  to  make  tliem  as  complete  as  we  can,  whereby  I  mean, 
that  we  should  put  together  as  many  simple  ideas,  as  being  constantly 
observed  to  co-exist,  may  perfectly  determine  the  species ;  and  each  of 
those  simple  ideas,  which  are  the  ingredients  of  our  complex  ones, 
should  be  clear  and  distinct  in  our  minds :  for  it  being  evident  that  oar 
knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  either  imperfect, 
confiised,  or  obscure,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  certain,  perfect,  or 
clear  knowledge. 

Secondlif,  The  other  is  the  art  of  finding  out  those  intermediate 
ideas,  which  may  shew  us  the  agreement  or  repugnancy  of  other  ideas, 
which  cannot  be  immediately  compared. 

§  15.  Mathematics  an  instance  of  it. — That  these  two  (and  not  the 
relying  on  maxims,  and  drawing  consequences  from  some  general  pro- 
positions) are  the  right  methods  of  improving  our  knowledge  in  the 
ideas  of  other  modes,  besides  those  of  quantity,  the  consideration  of 
mathematical  knowledge  will  easily  inform  us.  Where  first  we  shall  find, 
diat  he  that  has  not  a  perfect  and  clear  idea  of  those  angles  or  figures 
of  which  he  desires  to  know  any  thing,  is  utterly  thereby  incspable  of 
any  knowledge  about  them.  Suppose  but  a  man  not  to  havea  perfect 
exact  idea  of  a  ri^t  angle,  a  scalenum,  or  trapeztiim ;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  certain,  than  that  he  will  in  vain  seek  any  demonstration 
about  them.  Farther  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  influence  (rf 
'  those  maxims  which  are  taken  for  principles  in  mathematics,  that  hath 
led  the  masters  of  that  science  into  those  wonderfiil  discoveries  they 
have  made.  Let  a  man  of  good  parts  know  all  the  maxims  generally 
made  use  of  in  mathematics  ever  so  perfectly,  and  cont«nplste  dieir 
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eitent  snd  coonqueoces  ss  mach  a«  he  pleasei,  be  will,  b;  their 
••sistsnoe,  I  Buppose,  scarce  ever  come  to  kiiow,  that  the  square  of  the 
faypotb^iuse  in  a  light-angled  tiiai^le,  is  equal  to  tbe  squar^  of  the 
two  other  aides.  T&  knowlet^e  that "  ibe  whole  is  equal  to  all  its 
puti,"  and  "  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  remaioder  will  be 
equal,"  6ic.  helped  him  not,  I  presume,  to  this  demonstration ;  and  a 
man  may,  I  think,  pore  long  enough  on  those  axioms,  without  ever 
seeing  one  jot  tbe  more  o£  mathemBdcal  truths.  They  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  truths  otherwise  applied ;  the  mind  had  other  objects, 
other  views  before  it,  tu  difierent  ^m  tilose  maxims,  when  it  first  got 
the  knovHec^  of  such  kind  of  trudis  in  mathematics,  which  men,  well 
enough  acquainted  with  those  received  axioms,  but  ignorant  of  their 
method  who  first  made  dH>se  deoronstraticMis,  can  never  sufficiently 
admire.  And  who  knows  what  methods,  to  enlarge  our'  knowledge  in 
other  parts  of  science,  may  hereafW  be  invented,  answering  diat  of 
algebra  in  mathematics,  which  so  readily  finds  out  the  ideas  of  qum- 
tities  to  measure  others  by,  viioae  equality  or  proportion  we  could 
odiNwise  very  hardly,  or  perhaps  never,  come  to  know  i 


%  1.  Our  knowledge  parlfy  nectuaijf,  partly  voluntary. — Our 
knowledge,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  this,  has  so  great  a  confoimi^  with 
our  sight,  diat  it  is  neither  wholly  necessary,  nor  wholly  voluntary.  If 
our  knowledge  were  altogether  necessaiy,  all  men's  knowledge  would 
not  only  be  alike,  but  every  man  would  know  all  that  is  knowaMe ; 
and  if  it  were  v^olly  voluntary,  some  men  so  little  regard  or  value  it, 
tbat  they  vrould  have  extreme  little,  or  none  at  all.  Men  that  have 
aemes,  caimot  dioose  but  receive  some  ideas  by  them ;  and  if  they 
faave  memoir,  they  cannot  but  retain  some  of  them ;  and  if  they  have 
any  distmguishing  faculty,  cannot  but  perceive  the  agreement  or  dj»- 
agreement  of  some  of  them  one  with  another ;  as  he  tbat  has  eyes,  if 
he  will  open  them  by  day,  cannot  but  see  some  objects,  and  perceive 
a  difierence  in  them.  But  though  a  man,  with  bis  eyes  open  in  the 
l^t,  cannot  but  see;  yet  there  be  certain  objects,  which  he  may 
choose  wbedier  he  will  turn  his  eyes  to ;  there  may  be  in  his  reach  a 
book  containing  pictures  and  discourses  capable  to  deli^  or  instruct 
hiro,  which  yet  he  may  never  have  the  will  to  open,  never  take  the 
pains  to  look  into. 

^  S.  Tlie  application  voluntari/:  but  we  know  at  t/iingi  are,  not  aa 
wepleaie. — Tnere  is  also  another  tiling  in  a  man's  power,  and  that  is, 
though  he  turns  his  eyes  sometimes  towards  an  object,  yet  he  may  choose 
whether  he  will  curiously  survey  it,  and  with  an  intent  application  en- 
deavour to  observe  accurately  aU  that  is  visible  in  it.  But  yet,  what  he 
does  see,  be  cannot  see  otherwise  than  he  does.  It  depends  notonhis 
will  to  see  that  black  which  appears  yellow ;  nor  to  persuade  himself* 
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that  what  actually  scalds  him,  feeU  cold }  the  earth  wBl  not  a^iear 
painted  with  flowers,  nor  the  fields  covered  with  vradure,  whenever  be 
us  a  miDd  tu  it.:  iu  the  cold  winter,  he  caDoot  help  seeing  it  while  and 
hoary,  if  he  will  look  abroad.  Just  thus  is  it  with  our  uKdeistandhag  ; 
all  that  ia  voluntary  in  our  knowledge,  is  the  employing,  or  withholding, 
any  of  our  faculties,  from  this  or  that  sort  of  objects,  and  a  mc»e  or  leaa 
accurate  survey  of  them  j  but  Aey  being  employed,  our  will  hatb  no 
power  to  determine  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  one  way  or  other ;  that 
IS  done  only  by  the  objects  themselves,  as  far  as  they  are  cleaiiy  dis- 
covered. Ai)d  therefore,  as  far  as  men's  sensea  are  conversant  about 
external  ol^ects,  the  mind  cannot  but  receive  those  ideas  which  are  pi^ 
sentedby  them,  and  be  informed  of  the  existence  of  things  wiibout;  and 
io  far  as  men's  thoughts  converse  with  their  own  determined  ideas,  thej 
cannot  but,  in  some  measure,  observe  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
that  is  to  be  found  amongst  some  of  them,  which  is  so  te  knowledge: 
aod  if  they  have  names  for  those  ideas  which  they  have  thus  considered, 
they  must  needs  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  those  propositions,  which 
express  that  agreement  or  disagreement  they  perceive  in  them,  and  be 
uiidoubtedly  convinced  of  those  truths.  For  what  a  man  sees,  he  can- 
not but  see  ;  and  what  he  perceives,  he  caunot  but  know  that  he  per- 
ceives. 

I  3.  Itistance  in  numbers. — Thus,  he  that  has  got  tiie  ideas  of  nnm- 
bers,  and  hath  taken  the  pains  to  compare  one,  two,  and  three,  to  six. 
cannot  choose  but  know  that  ihey  are  e<]ual.  He  diat  hath  got  the 
idea  of  a  triangle,  and  found  the  ways  to  measure  its  angles,  and  their 
magnitudes,  is  certain  that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  onea : 
and  can  as  little  doubt  of  that,  as  of  this  truth,  that "  it  is  impoauUe 
for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be," 

In  natural  TtUgion. — He  also  that  hatb  the  idea  of  an  intelligent, 
but  frail  and  weak,  being,  made  by  and  depending  on  another,  who  m 
eternal,  omnipotent,  perfectly  wise  and  good,  will  as  certainly  know  tb^t 
man  is  to  honour,  fear,  and  obey  God,  as  that  the  sun  shines  when  be 
sees  it.  For  if  he  hath  but  the  ideas  of  two  such  beings  in  his  .mimdi 
and  will  turn  bis  thoughts  that  way,  and  consider  them,  he  will  as-ces^ 
taiiily  find,  that  the  inferior,  finite,  and  dependent,  is  under  ao  oblige 
.tion  to  obey  the  Supreme  aod  Infinite,  as  he  is  certain  to  find,  that 
three,  four,  and  seven,  are  leas  than  fifteen,  if  he  will  consider  and  com- 
pute those  numbers ;  nor  can  he  be  surer  in  a  clear  morning  that  the 
sun  is  risen,  if  he  will  but  open  his  eyes,  and  turn  them  that  vra^.  Btft 
yet  these  truths  being  ever  so  certain,  ever  so  clear,  he  may  be  ignoraot 
of  either,  or  of  all  of  them,  who  will  never  take  the  pains  to  employ  hia 
Acuities  as  he  should,  to  inform  himself  about  them. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

OF   JVDOMENT. 

^  I .  Our  kaowMge  being  short,  we  wast  tomething  ebe. — The  uiv- 
detatanding  faculties  being  given  to  man,  not  barely  for  apeculatioB, 
.but  also  for  the  conduct  of  his  life,  man  would  be  at  a  great  loss,  tf  be 
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had  nothing  to  direct  him  but  what  has  the  certaint;  of  true  iuiowledge. 
For  that  being  very  short  and  scanty,  as  we  have  seen,  he  would  be 
often  utterly  in  the  dailt,  and  in  most  of  the  actions  of  his  life,  perfectly 
at  a  stand,  had  he  nothing  to  guide  him  in  the  absence  of  dear  and 
certain  knowledge.  He  that  will  not  eat,  till  he  has  demonstration  that 
it  will  nourish  turn ;  he  that  will  not  stir,  till  be  infallibly  knowa  Ibe 
business  he  goes  about  will  succeed;  wilt  have  but  litdeelae  to  do,  but 
to  sit  still  and  perish. 

§  2.  What  use  to  be  made  of  tkii  twilight  ttate. — Therefore,  as  God 
has  set  some  things  in  broad  daylight,  as  he  has  given  us  some  certain 
knowledge,  though  limited  to  a  few  diings  in  comparison,  probably,  as 
a  taste  of  what  intellectual  creatures  are  capable  of,  to  excite  in  us  a 
desire  and  endeavour  after  a  belter  state ;  so,  in  the  greatest  part  of  our 
■  concernments,  he  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight,  as  I  may  so  say,  of 
probability,  suitable,  1  presume.to  that  state  of  mediocrity  and  proba- 
ttonersbip  he  has  been-  pleased  to  place  us  in  here ;  wherein,  to  check 
our  over-confidence  and  presumption,  we  might,  by  every  day's  expe- 
rience, be  made  seruiible  of  our  short-sightedness,  and  liableness  to  error; 
the  sense  whereof  might  be  a  constant  admonition  to  us,  to  spend  die 
days  of  this  our  pilgnmage  with  industry  and  care,  in  the  seuch  and 
following  of  that  way  which  might  lead  us  to  a  state  of  greater  perfeo- 
lion.  ]t  being  highly  ratioaal  to  think,  even  were  revelation  silent  id 
the  case,  that  as  men  employ  those  talents  God  has  given  them  here, 
they  shall  accordingly  receive  their  rewards  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
their  sun  shall  set,  and  night  shall  put  an  end  to  their  labours. 

§  3.  JudgmefU  supplieuhe  waut  of  knowledge. — The  faculty  which 
God  has  given  man  to  supply  the  want  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge, 
in  cases  where  that  cannot  be  had,  is  judgment:  whereby  the  mind 
takes  its  ideas  to  agree  or  disagree;  or,  which  ia  the  same,  any  proposi- 
tion tn  be  true  or  false,  without  perceiving  a  demonstrative  evidence  ia 
the  proofs.  The  mind  sometimes  exercises  this  judgment  out  of  ne- 
cessity, where  demonstrative  proofs,  and  certain  knowledge,  are  not  to 
be  had;  and  sumetimes  out  of  laziness,  unskilful ness,  or  haste,  even 
where  demonstrative  and  certain  proofs  are  to  had.  Men  often  stay  not  ■ 
warily  to  examine  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  which 
tbey  are  desirous  or  concerned  to  know;  but  either  incapable  of  such 
attention  as  is  requisite  in  a  long  train  of  gradations,  or  impatient  of 
delay,  lightly  cast  their  eyes  on,  or  wholly  pass  by,  the  proofe;  andao, 
without  making  out  the  demonstration,  determine  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas,  as  it  were,  by  a  view  of  them  as  they  are 
at  a  distance,  and  take  it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other,  as  seems  moat 
likely  to  them  upon  such  a  loose  survey.  This  faculty  of  the  mind, 
.when  it  is  exercised  immediately  about  things,  is  called  judgment ;  when 
about  truths  delivered  in  words,  is  most  commonly  called  assent  or  dis- 
sent :  which  being  the  most  usual  way  wherein  the  mind  has  occasion  t» 
employ  this  faculty,  I  shall,  under  these  terms,  treat  of  it  as  least  liaUe 
in  our  language  to  equivocation. 

§  4.  Judgment  is  thepremming  thingi  to  be  to,  without  ptreeiving 
it, — Thus  the  mind  has  two  faculties  conversant  about  truth  and  fala»- 
hood. 
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Fint,  Knowledge,  «4tereby  it  certainlj  perceiras,  md  is  undonbtedly 
satiiified  of,  the  agreement  or  disagreeinent  of  an;  ideas. 

SecofuUu,  JudgmeBt,  which  is  the  putting  ideas  together,  or  separat- 
ing them  mum  one  another,  in  the  nund,  when  their  certain  agre^neot 
or  disagreement  is  not  perceived,  but  presumed  to  be  so;  which  it,  as 
the  mnd  imports,  taken  to  be  so,  before  it  certainly  ■[mean.  And  if 
it  so  unites  or  separates  them,  as  in  reality  things  are,  it  is  right  jndg- 
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§1.  Probability  is  the  appearance  of  agreement  tq)o» JaOUtltprtK^ 
—As  demonstration  is  the  shewing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
two  ideas,  by  (he  intervention  of  one  or  more  proofs,  which  have  a  con- 
stant, immutable,  and  visible  connexion  one  with  another;  so  probalM- 
lity  is  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  such  an  agreement  or  disagree* 
mrat,  by  the  intervention  of  proofe,  whose  connexion  is  not  constant 
and  immutable,  or  at  least  is  not  perceived  to  Iw  so,  but  is,  or  appears, 
for  the  most  part  to  be  so,  and  is  enough  to  mduce  the  mind  to  judge 
the  proposition  to  be  true  or  fake,  radier  than  the  contrary.  For  ex- 
ample; in  the  demonstr«tion  of  it,  a  man  perceives  the  certain  immu- 
taUe  connexion  there  is  of  equali^  between  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
aogje,  and  those  intermediate  ones,  which  are  made  use  of  to  shew  their 
equali^  to  two  right  ones ;  and  so,  by  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate  ideas  in  each  step  <^ 
the  progress,  the  whole  series  is  continued  with  an  evidence  wfaidi 
clearly  shews  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  three  angles  in 
equality  to  two  right  ones :  and  thus  he  has  certain  knowledge  that 
it  is  so.  But  another  man,  who  never  took  the  pains  to  observe 
the  demonstration,  hearing  a  mathematician,  a  nan  of  credit,  affirm 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  assents 
to  it,  i.  e.  receives  it  for  true.  In  which  case,  the  foundation  of  his 
assent  is  the  probability  of  the  thing,  the  proof  being  such  as  for  the 
most  part  c&rries  truth  with  it:  theman,  on  whose  testimony  he  receives 
it,  not  being  wont  to  affirm  any  thing  contrary  to,  or  besides,  his  know- 
lodge,  espedallj  in  matters  of  this  kind.  So  that  wtuch  causes  his 
assent  to  this  proposition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  that  which  makes  him  take  these  ideas  to  agree,  without 
knowing  them  to  do  so,  is  the  wonted  veraci^  of  the  speaker  m  other 
cases,  or  his  supposed  veracity  in  this. 

^  2.  It  it  to  supply  the  VMJit  of  knowledge. — Our  knowledge,  as  has 
been  shewn,  being  very  narrow,  and  we  not  happy  enough  to  find  cer- 
tain truth  in  every  thing  which  we  have  occasion  to  consider,  moat  of 
the  propositions  we  think,  reason,  discourse,  nay,  act  upon,  are  sudi  as 
we  cannot  have  undoubted  knowledge  of  their  truth  ;  yet  some  of  them 
border  so  near  upon  certainty,  that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all  about 
them,  bnt  assent  to  them  as  finnly,  and  act,  according  to  that  assent,  as 
resolutely,  u  if  they  were  intidlibly  demonstrated,  and  that  our  know- 
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ledge  of  them  wu  perfect  and  cert«in.  But  there  being  degreea  herein, 
from  the  very  neigh  bourticxxl  of  certain^  and  danonstntion,  quite 
down  to  improbability  and  unlikeliness,  even  to  the  confines  of  impos- 
aibility ;  and  also  degrees  of  assent,  from  fiilt  assurance  and  confidence, 
quite  down  to  conjecture,  doubt,  and  distrust;  I  shall  come  now  (hav- 
ing, as  I  think,  found  out  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  and  cer- 
tauit;},  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  ibe  several  degrees  and  grounds 
of  probability,  and  assent  or  taiA. 

§  S.  Being  that  which  maket  tu  presume  things  to  be  true,  before 
we  know  them  to  be  so. — Probability  is  likeliness  to  be  true,  the  verf 
notation  of  tlie  word  signifying  such  a  proposition,  for  which  there  be 
arguments  or  proofs,  to  make  it  pass,  or  be  received,  for  true.  The 
entertainment  the  mind  gives  this  sort  of  propositions,  is  called  belief, 
assent,  or  opinion ;  which  is  the  admitting  or  receiving  any  proposition 
for  true,  upon  arguments  or  prooft  that  are  found  to  persuide  us  to  re- 
ceive it  as  true,  without  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  so.  And  herein 
lies  the  difference  between  probability  and  certainty,  faith  and  know- 
ledge, that  in  all  the  parts  of  knowledge  there  is  intuition ;  each  imme- 
diate idea,  each  step,  has  its  visible  and  certain  connexion ;  in  belief, 
not  so.  That  which  makes  me  believe,  is  something  extraneous  to  the 
tiling  I  believe ;  somelhing  not  evidently  joined  on  both  sides  to,  and 
ao  not  manifestly  shewing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  ideas 
that  are  under  consideration. 

^4.  The  grounds  of  probability  are  two ;  conformity  with  our  own 
experiemx,  or  the  tettimony  of  others'  experience. — Probability,  then, 
bemg  to  supply  the  defect  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  guide  us  where  that 
fails,  is  always  conversant  about  propositions  whereof  we  have  no  cer- 
tab^,  but  only  some  inducements  to  receive  them  for  true.  The 
grounds  of  it  are,  in  short,  these  two  following : 

First,  The  conformity  of  any  thing  widi  our  own  knowledge,  obser- 
vation, and  experience. 

Secondly,  The  testimony  of  others,  vouching  their  observation  and 
experience.  In  the  testimony  of  others,  is  to  be  considered,  I.  The 
number.  S.  The  integrity.  3.  The  skill  of  the  witnesses.  4.  The 
design  of  the  author,  where  it  is  a  testimony  out  of  a  book  cited. 

5.  The  consistency  of  the  parts  and  circumstances  of  the  relation. 

6.  Contrary  testimonies. 

^  5.  In  thit,  all  the  argumentspro  and  con  ought  to  be  examined, 
before  we  come  to  a  judgment. — Probability  wanting  that  intuitive  evi- 
dence which  infallibly  determines  the  nnderstandi^,  and  produces  cer- 
tain knowledge,  the  mind,  if  it  would  proceed  raticmally,  ought  to  ex- 
amine all  the  grounds  of  probabili^,  and  see  how  they  make  more  or 
less  for  or  agam«t  Any  propoaibon,  before  it  assents  to,  or  disaents  frwn, 
it ;  and  upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole,  reject  or  receive  it,  with  a 
more  or  less  firm  assent,  proportionably  to  the  pre  pond  erancy  of  the 
greater  grounds  of  probabili^  on  one  side  or  the  other.     For  example : 

If  I  myself  see  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  past  probability,  it  is 
knowledge:  but  if  another  tells  me,  he  saw  a  man  in  England,  in  the 
midst  of  a  sharp  winter,  walk  upon  water  hardened  with  cold ;  this  baa 
M  great  conformity  with  what  is  usually  observed  to  happeiu  that  I 
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mx  diiposed,  by  the  Datura  of  the  thing  itself,  to  assent  to  it,  unlew 
BODte  nuuifest  suspicion  attend  the  relatioD  of  dial  matter  of  fact.  But 
if  the  same  thing  be  told  to  one  born  between  the  tropics,  who  neva 
saw  nor  heaid  of  any  such  thing  E>efore,  there  the  whole  probability 
relies  on  testimony :  and  as  the  relators  are  more  in  number,  and  of 
more  credit,  andluive  no  interest  to  spealt  contrary  to  the  truth;  so  that 
matter  of  fact  is  tike  to  find  more  or  less  belief.  Hiougfa  to  a  maa, 
whose  experience  has  always  been  quite  contrary,  and  has  never  heard 
of  any  thing  like  it,  the  most  untainted  credit  of  a  witness  will  scarce 
be  able  to  find  belief.  At  it  happened  to  a  Dutch  ambassador,  who 
entertaining  the  King  of  Siam  with  the  particularities  of  Holland,  which 
be  was  in(|uisitive  after,  amongst  other  things,  told  him,  that  the  water 
in  his  country  would  sometimes,  in  cold  weather,  be  so  bard,  that  men 
walked  upon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  elephant,  if  he  were  tfiera. 
To  which  the  king  replied,  "  Hitherto  I  have  believed  the  strange  things 
you  have  told  roe,  because  I  look  upon  you  as  a  sober  fair  man  ;  but 
now  I  am  sure  you  lie." 

%6.  Tfiei/ being  ctgwbU  of  great  variety. — Upon  these  grounds  de- 
pends the  probability  of  any  proposition :  and  as  the  conformity  of  our 
knowledge,  as  the  certainty  of  observations,  as  the  lireauency  and  coa- 
stancy  of  esperience,  and  the  nuuiber  and  credibility  of  testimonies,  do 
more  or  less  agree  or  disagree  with  it,  so  is  any  proposition  in  itself  mote 
or  less  probable.  There  is  another,  I  coitfess,  which,  though  by  itsdf 
it  be  no  true  ground  of  probability,  yet  is  often  made  use  of  for  one,  by 
which  men  nuut  commonly  regulate  thrar  assent,  and  upon  which  they 
pin  lb«r  faith  more  than  any  thing  else,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  otben: 
though  thete  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  thing  to  rely  on,  nor  mora 
likely  to  mislead  one,  sitKe  there  is  much  more  falsehood  and  ern» 
among  men,  than  truth  and  knowledge.  And  if  the  opinions  and  per- 
suasions of  others,  whom  we  know  and  think  well  of,  be  a  grouiul  <^ 
assent,  men  have  reason  to  be  Headiens  in  Japan,  Mahometsna  in 
Turkey,  Papists  iu  Spain,  Protestants  in  England,  and  lAitheraiis  in 
Sweden.  But  of  this  wrong  ground  of  assent,  I  shall  have  occauoo  to 
speak  mope  at  large  in  another  place. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

OV    THE    DEGBEES    OF    ASSENT, 

%  I.  Our  atteiti  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  grounds  of  probabi- 
iity, — Tile  grounds  of  probabili^  we  have  laid  down  in  the  foregtrang 
chapter;  as  they  are  the  foundations  on  which  our  assent  is  bu^t,  a* 
are  they  also  the  measure  whereby  its  several  degrees  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  regulated :  only  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  grounds  of  pro- 
bability there  may  be,  they  yet  operate  no  farther  on  the  mind,  which 
searches  after  truth,  and  endeavours  to  judge  right,  than  th^  appea;^ 
at  least  in  the  first  judgment  or  search  that  the  mind  makes.  1  confess, 
bi  the  opinions  men  have,  and  firmly  stick  to,  in  the  world,  their  assent 
is  not  always  from  an  actual  view  of  the  reasons  that  at  first  prevailed 
witb  them ;  it  being  in  many  cases  almosti  mpossible,  and  in  moat  very 
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hard,  even  for  those  who  have  vei^  admirable  memnriea,  to  retain  atl 
Ibe  proofa,  which,  upoa  a  due  examination,  made  them  embrace  that 
tide  <^  the  question.  It  suffices  that  they  have  oace,  with  care  and 
faimeM,  sifted  the  matter  as  far  as  the;  could;  and  that  they  have 
■earched  into  all  die  particulars  that  they  could  imagine,  to  give  any 
light  to  the  qiteslion,  and  with  ibe  best  of  iheir  skill,  cast  up  the  account 
upon  the  whole  evidence ;  and  thus  having  once  found  on  which  side  the 
probability  appeared  to  them,  afteras  full  uid  exact  an  inquiry  as  they  can 
make,  they  lay  up  the  conclusion,  in  their  memories,  as  a  truth  tbey  have 
discovered ;  and  for  the  future  they  remain  satisfied  with  the  testimony 
of  their  memories,  that  this  is  the  opinion  that,  by  the  proofe  they  have 
fMKe  seen  of  it,  deserves  such  a  degree  of  their  assent  as  they  afford  it. 

§  i.  Theu  carmet  always  be  acbialfy  in  view,  and  then  we  matt 
content  ourselves  with  the  remembrance  that  we  once  taw  ground/or 
tuch  a  degree  of  assent. — This  is  all  that  the  greatest  part  of  men  are 
capable -of  doing,  in  regulating  their  opinions  and  jud^nents,  unless  a 
man  will  exact  of  them,  either  to  retain  distincdy  in  their  memories  all 
the  prooft  concerning  any  probable  truth,  and  that  too  in  the  same 
order,  and  refpilar  deduction  of  consequences,  in  which  Ihey  have  for- 
merly-placed or  seen  them ;  which  sometimes  is  enough  to  fill  a  large 
Tolume  upon  one  single  question :  or  else  they  must  require  a  man.  fbi 
every  opinion  that  he  embraces,  every  day  to  examine  the  proofs ;  both 
which  are  impossible.  It  is  unavoidable,  therefore,  that  the  memory 
be  relied  cm  in  the  case,  and  that  men  be  persuaded  of  several  opinions, 
«4iei«of  die  proofs  are  not  actually  in  their  thoughts ;  Da>,  which  per- 
haps ifaey  are  not  able  actually  to  recal.  WiUiout  this  the  gseatest  part 
of  men  must  be  either  very  sceptics,  or  change  every  nifHoent.ADd  yield 
tbenueives  up  to  whoever,  having  lately  studied  the  question,  <^ers 
tliem  arguments ;  which,  for  want  of  memory,  they  are  wA  able  pie- 
aently  to  answer, 

%  3.  The  ill  consequence  of  this,  if  our  former  jadgmenis  were  not 
rightly  made. — I  cannot  but  own,  that  men's  sticking  to  their  past 
jodgment,  and  adhering  firmly  to  concluuons  formerly  made,  is  often 
the  cause  of  gieat  obstinacy  in  error  and  mistake.  But  the  fault  is  not 
that  they  rely  on  their  memories  for  what  they  have  before  well  judged, 
bat  because  they  judged  before  they  had  weU  examined.  May  we  not 
find  a  great  number  (not  to  >ay  the  greatest  part]  of  men,  that  thitik 
they  htrve  formed  right  judgments  of  several  matters,  and  that  for  no 
ell^r  reason,  but  because  they  never  thought  otherwise  i  Who  imagina 
Aemselves  to  have  judged  right,  only  because  they -never  questioned, 
never  examined,  tbtir  o%ni  opinions  i  Which  is  indeed  to  think  they 
judged  right,  because  they  never  judged  at  all :  and  yet  these,  of  aU 
iDflB,  bold  tbeir  opinioaa  with  the  greatest  stiflness ;  those  being  gene^ 
rally  the  most  fierce  and  firm  in  tmir  tenets,  who  have  least  examined 
them.  What  we  once  know,  we  are  certain  is  «o ;  and  we  may  be 
••cure  that  thcve  ave  no  latent  proofs  undiscovered,  which  may  overturn 
osM-  knowledge,  or  bring  it  in  doubt.  But  in  matters  of  probability, 
it  ia  not  in  every  case  we  can  be  sure  that  we  have  all  the  particulan 
before  ua,  tb«t  any  way  cmcera  tbeinuestion;  and  that  there  ia  no 
evidence  behind,  and  yet  unseen,  whicn  may  cast  the  probabili^  on 
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the  <^ier  side,  and  oiit-wei^  all  that  at  present  seems  to  prepoodenle 
with  lu.  Who  almost  is  there  that  bath  the  leisure,  patience,  and 
means  to  collect  together  all  the  proofs  concerning  most  of  the  opiniooi 
he  has,  so  as  safely  (o  conclude,  that  fae  hatb  a  clear  and  full  view,  and 
that  there  is  no  more  to  be  allied  for  his  better  informatioD  P  and  yet 
we  are  forced  to  determine  oiireelvea  on  the  one  side  or  other.  The 
conduct  of  OUT  lives,  and  the  management  of  our  great  concerns,  will 
not  bear  delay ;  for  those  depend,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  detennin^ 
tioa  of  our  judgment  in  points  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  certain 
and  demonstrative  knowledge,  and  wherein  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
embrace  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

^  4.  The  right  uu  of  it,  ti  mutual  eharitj/  and  forbearance, — Since 
therefore  it  is  unavoidable  to  the  greatest  part  of  men,  if  not  all,  to  haie 
several  opinions,  without  certain  and  indubitable  proo&  of  their  truths ; 
and  it  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance,  lightness,  or  folly, 
for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their  former  tenets  presently  upon  the 
offer  of  an  ai^;unient  which  diey  cannot  immediately  answer,  and  abew 
the  sufficiency  <^:  it  would,  methinks,  become  all  men  to  wintrin 
peace,  and  the  common  ofBces  of  liumanity  and  ftiendship,  in  the 
diversity  of  opinions,  aince  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  any  one 
should  readily  and  obse(|uiously  quit  his  own  opinion,  and  emlHace 
ours,  widi  a  blind  resignation  to  an  authori^  which  the  underatanding 
of  man  acknowledges  not.  For  however  it  may  ofien  mistake,  it  ou 
own  no  other  guide  but  reason,  nor  blindly  submit  to  the  will  and 
dictates  of  another.  If  he  you  would  bring  over  to  your  sentiment^ 
-be  one  that  examines  before  he  assents,  you  muiI  give  him  leave  at  his 
leisure  to  go  over  the  account  again,  and  recalling  what  is  out  of  his 
mind,  examine  all  the  particulars,  to  see  on  which  side  the  advantage 
ties ;  and  if  be  will  not  diiak  our  arguments  of  weight  enough  to  engage 
him  anew  in  so  much  pains,  it  is  but  what  we  often  do  ourselves  in  the 
like  case ;  and  we  should  take  it  amis*,  if  others  should  preecribe  to  us 
what  points  we  should  study :  and  if  be  be  one  who  takes  his  opinions 
upon  trust,  how  can  we  im^ine  that  he  should  so  renounce  those 
tenets,  which  lime  and  custom  have  so  settled  in  his  mind,  that  be 
thinks  them  self-evideat,  and  of  an  unquestionable  certainty ;  or  which 
fae  takes  to  be  impressions  he  has  received  from  God  himself,  or  froiD 
men  sent  by  him?  How  can  we  expect,  I  say,  that  opinions  tfaas 
settled,  should  be  given  up  to  the  an^nmenls  ta  authority  of  a  atraoger 
or  adversary,  especially  if  diere  be  any  suspicion  of  interest  or  deawn, 
as  there  never  fails  to  be  where  men  find  themselves  ill  treated  i  We 
should  do  well  to  commiserate  our  mutual  ignorance,  and  endeavour  to 
remove  it  in  all  the  gentle  and  foir  ways  of  information,  and  not  inatantij 
treat  others  ill  as  obstinate  and  perverse,  because  they  will  not  renounce 
tbeir  own,  and  receive  our,  opinions,  or  at  least  those  we  woidd  force 
upon  them,  nlien  it  a  more  than  probable  that  we  are  no  less  obatioate 
in  not  embracing  some  of  theirs.  For  where  is  the  man  that  has  in- 
conrestable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  that  be  holds,  or  of  the  falsehood 
of  all  he  condemns ;  or  can  say,  that  he  has  examined  to  the  bottom, 
■U  his  own  or  other  men's  cpinioDs  ?  Tlie  necessity  of  belienng,  witfa- 
OHt  knowledge,  nay,  of^n  apMi  very  alight  grounds,  in  this  Qmoag 
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Blale  of  action  aad  blindDeas  we  are  in,  Hhoutd  make  us  more  bu^  sad 
careful  to  infona  ourselves,  than  comtrain  others;  at  least  those  who 
have  not  thoroughly  examiaed  to  the  bottom  of  all  iheir  own  tenets, 
must  confess  they  are  unfit  to  prescribe  to  others,  and  are  unreasonable 
in  imposing  that  as  truth  on  other  men's  belief,  which  they  themselves 
have  not  searched  into,  nor  weighed  the  arguments  of  probability  on 
which  they  should  receive  or  reject  it.  Those  who  have  Jairly  and  truly 
examined,  and  are  thereby  got  past  doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they 
fToieaa  and  govern  themselves  by,  would  have  a  more  just  pretence  to 
require  others  to  follow  them :  but  these  are  so  few  io  number,  and 
find  so  little  reason  to  be  magisterial  in  their  opinirais,  that  nothing 
insolent  and  imperious  is  to  be  expected  from  them;  and  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  if  men  were  better  instructed  themselves,  they 
would  be  less  imposing  on  others. 

^.  5.  ProbabiUty  it  either  of  matter  of  fact,  or  tpeculation, — But 
to  return  to  the  grounds  of  assent,  and  Uie  several  degrees  of  it,  we  are 
to  take  notice,  that  the  propositions  we  receive  upon  inducements  of 
probability,  are  of  two  sorts,  either  concerning  some  particular  ex- 
istence, or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  matter  of  fact,  which  fidling  under 
observatioD,  is  capable  of  human  testimony,  or  else  concerning  things, 
which  being  beyond  the  discovery  of  our  senses,  are  not  capable  of  any 
such  testimony. 

^  6.  The  concurrent  experience  of  all  other  men  toith  oun,  pro- 
dueet  auurance  approaching  to  knotoledge, — CoDcemiug  the  first  of 
these,  viz.  particular  matter  of  fact 

First,  Where  any  particular  thing,  consonant  to  the  constant  obeei^ 
vatioo  of  ogrselves  and  others  in  the  like  case,  comes  attested  by  the 
concurrent  reports  of  all  that  mention  it,  we  receive  it  as  easily,  and 
build  as  tirmly  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  certain  knowledge ;  and  we  reasm 
and  act  thereupon  with  as  little  doubt,  as  if  it  were  perfect  demonstra- 
tion. Thus,  if  all  Englishmen,  who  have  occasion  to  mention  it,  should 
affirm,  that  it  froze  iu  England  the  last  winter,  or  that  there  were 
swallows  seen  there  iu  the  summer,  I  think  a  man  could  almost  as  little 
doubt  of  it,  as  that  seven  and  four  are  eleven.  The  first,  therefore,  and 
highest  degree  of  probability,  is,  when  the  general  consent  of  all  men, 
in  all  ages,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known,  concurs  with  a  man's  constant 
and  never-failing  experience  in  like  cases,  to  confirm  die  truth  of  any 
particular  matter  of  fact  attested  by  fair  witnesses;  such  are  all  the 
stated  GonstituticKU  and  properties  of  bodies,  and  the  regular  prut^ed- 
inffs  of  causes  and  effects  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  This  we 
call  an  argument  from  the  nature  of  things  themselves ;  fbr  what  onr 
own  and  other  men's  constant  observation  has  found  always  to  be  after 
the  same  manner,  that  we  with  reason  conclude  to  be  the  effect  of 
ateady  and  regular  causes,  though  they  come  not  within  the  reach  of  <Mir 
knowledge.  Thus,  that  fire  wanned  a  man,  made  lead  fluid,  and 
changed  the  colour  or  consistency  in  wood  or  clurcoal ;  that  iron  sank 
in  water,  and  swam  in  Quicksilver:  these,  and  the  like  propositioiis 
about  particular  facta,  being  agreeable  to  our  constant  experience,  aa 
«Aen  u  we  have  to  do  with  tkrae  nutten,  and  being  generally  spoken 
ef(i^n  mentioned  by  others)  as  things  found  cooatantly  to  be  so,  and 
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tlMrefore  ixrt  b»  much  aa  controrerted  by  anj  body,  we  are  put  patt 
iloubt,  that  a  relation  affinning  any  such  thing  lo  have  been,  or  any 
predication  that  it  will  happen  again  in  the  same  manner,  is  very  true. 
These  probabilities  rise  so  near  lo  a  certainty,  that  they  govern  our 
thoughts  aa  absolutely,  and  influence  all  our  actions  as  fully,  as  the 
most  evident  demonstration ;  and  in  what  concerns  us,  vre  make  little 
or  no  difference  between  them  and  certain  knowledge.  Our  belief  thus 
grounded,  rises  to  assurance,      , 

§  7.  VnquettionabU  testimony  and  experience  Jbr  the  viott  part 
produce  coi^dence. — Secondiy,  'fhe  next  degree  of  probability  is,  when 
1  find  by  my  own  experience,  and  the  agreement  of  all  others  that  men- 
tion it,  a  thing  to  be  for  the  moat  part  bo  ;  and  that  the  particular  in- 
stance of  it  is  attested  by  many  and  undoubted  witnesses,  v.  g.  history 
giving  us  such  an  account  of  men  in  all  ages,  and  my  own  experience, 
as  far  as  I  bad  an  opportunity  to  observe,  confirming  it,  that  most  m^ 
prefer  their  private  advantage  to  the  public.  If  all  historians  that  write 
of  Tiberius,  say  that  Tiberius  did  so,  it  is  extremely  probable.  And  in 
this  case,  our  assent  has  a  sufficient  foundation  to  raise  itself  to  a  degree 
which  we  may  call  confid^ice. 

^  8.  Fair  teitimony,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  indifferent,  produce 
alto  confident  beUef. — Thirdit/,  In  things  that  happen  indifferently,  at 
that  a  bird  should  fly  this  or  that  vmy,  that  it  should  thunder  on  a  man's 
right  or  left  hand,  Eu.  whem  any  particular  matter  of  fact  is  vowcbed 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  unsuspected  witnesses,  there  our  -aasenfr 
is  also  unavoidable.  Thus,  that  there  b  such  a  city  in  Itdy  as  Itome ; 
that  about  1700  years  ago,  tliere  lived  in  it  a  man  cai]ei  Julius  Ciesar; 
that  be  was  a  general,  and  that  he  won  a  battle  against  another  called 
Pompey:  this,  tliough  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  be  nothing  for 
nor  against  it,  yet  being  related  by  historians  of  credit,  and  contradicted 
by  BO  one  writer,  a  man  cannot  avoid  believing  it,  and  can  aa  litde 
doubt  of  it,  as  he  does  of  the  being  and  actions  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance, wberet^  he  himself  is  a  witness. 

^  9-  Experiences  and  testimonies  clatlang,  infinitely  vary  the  degree* 
of  probability. — Thus  far  the  matter  goes  easy  enough.  Probability 
upon  such  grounds  carries  so  much  evidence  with  it,  that  it  naturally 
determines  the  judgment,  and  leaves  us  as  little  liberty  to  brieve  or 
dtsbdieve,  as  a  demonstration  does,  whether  we  will  know  or  be 
ignomt. .  The  difficulty  is,  when  testimonies  contradict  common 
experience,  and  the  reports  of  history  and  witnesses  clash  with  the  ordi- 
narycourse  of  nature,  or  with  one  another ;  there  it  is,  where  diligence, 
attention,  and  exactness  are  required  to  form  a  right  judgaient,  and  to 
proportion  the  assent  to  tiie  different  evidence  and  probability  of  the 
thing,  which  rises  and  falls  according  as  those  two  foundations  c^  cre- 
dibili^,  viz.  common  observation  in  like  cases,  and  particular  teeti* 
Monies  in-tfaat  particular  instance,  favour  or  contradict  it  These  an 
liable  to  so  great  a  variety  of  contrary  observations,  circnmstanoet, 
Mpofts,  different  ijualifications,  tempers,  designs,  oversi^ts,  &c.  of  tha 
reporters,  that  it  ut  impossible  to  reduce  to  precise  rules,  the  varioua 
degrees  wherein  men  giye  their  assent.  This  only  may  be  said  ia 
geoenil,  that  aa  the  arguments  and. proofs,  protmA  can,  upon  dueex*- 
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mination,  mcely  waigliing  every  particular  circumstance,  shall  to  any 
one  appear,  upon  tlie  whole  matter,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  pre- 
pooderate  on  eilfaer  aide,  ao  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind  such 
(Afferent  entertainment,  as  we  call  belief,  conjecture,  guess,  doubt, 
wavering,  distrust,  disbelief.  Sec. 

§  to.  Traditionai  tatimottiet,  the  farther  removed,  the  lets  their 
proofs. — Tbig  is  what  concerns  assent  in  matters  wherein  testimony  is 
made  use  oi^  concerning  which,  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  taVe 
notice  of  a  rule  observed  in  the  law  of  England,  which  is,  that  though 
the  attested  copy  of  a  record  be  good  proof,  yet  the  copy  of  a  copy 
ever  so  well  attested,  and  by  ever  so  credible  witnesses,  will  not  be 
■admitted  as  a  proof  in  judicature.  This  is  so  generally  approved  as 
reasonable,  and  suited  lo  ihe  wisdom  and  caution  to  be  used  in  our 
inquiry  after  material  truths,  that  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  that 
blamed  it.  This  practice,  if  it  be  allowable  in  the  decisions  of  right 
and  vvrong,  carries  this  observation  along  with  it,  viz.  that  any  testimony. 
the  &Ttber  off  it  is  from  the  original  truth,  the  less  force  and  proof  it 
has.  The  being  and  existence  of  the  thing  itself,  is  what  I  call  the 
original  truth.  A  credible  man  vouching  his  knowledge  of  it,  is  a  good 
proof;  but  if  another,  equally  credible,  do  witness  it  from  his  report, 
the  testimony  is  weaker ;  and  a  third  that  attests  the  hear-say  of  a  hear- 
•ay,  is  yet  less  considerable.  So  that  in  traditional  truths,  each  remove 
weakens  the  force  of  the  proof;  and  the  more  hands  the  tradition  has 
-tnccessively  passed  through,  the  less  strength  and  evidence  does  it 
receive  from  ihem.  This  I  thought  necessary  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
4iec8UBe  I  find  amongst  some  men  the  quite  contrary  commonly  prac- 
iised,  who  look  on  opinions  to  gain  force  by  growing  older ;  and  what 
•  thousand  years  since  would  not,  to  a  rational  man,  contemporary 
with  the  first  voucher,  have  appeared  at  all  probable,  is  now  urged  as 
cutain,  beyond  all  question,  only  because  several  have  since,  from 
him,  said  it  one  after  another.  Upon  (his  ground,  propositions  evi- 
dently Jalse  or  doubtful  enough  in  their  first  beginning,  come  by  an 
inverted  rule  of  probability  to  pass  for  authentic  tniths ;  and  those 
which  found  or  deserved  little  credit  from  the  mouths  of  Uieir  first 
autliOTs,  are  thought  to  grow  venerable  by  age,  and  are  tilled  as  un- 
deniable. 

%\l.  Yet  history  is  of  gnat  use. — I  would  not  be  thought  here  to 
lessen  the  credit  and  use  of  history ;  it  is  all  the  light  we  have  in  many 
cases;  and  we  receive  from  it  a  great  part  of  Uie  useful  truths  we 
have,  with  a  convincing  evidence.  1  think  nolhing  more  valuable  than 
the  records  of  antiquity ;  1  wish  we  had  more  of  them,  and  more  uu- 
corrupted.  But  this  truth  itself  forces  me  to  say,  that  no  probability 
■can  arise  higher  than  its  first  original.  What  has  no  other  evidence 
than  the  single  testimony  of  one  only  witness,  must  stand  or  fall  by  his 
only  testimony,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  and  though  cited 
afterward  by  hundreds  of-  others,  one  after  another,  is  so  far  from  re- 
ceiving any  strength  thereby,  that  it  is  only  the  weaker.  Passion, 
interest,  inadvertency,  mistake  of  his  meaning,  and  a  thousand  odd 
reasons  or  capricios,  men's  minds  are  acted  by  (impossible  to  be  dis- 
xovered),  may  make  one  man  quote  another  man's  words  or  ro^Rjaiog 
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wTODg.  HedtathssbaterorMtlitdeezMiineddie  citatkniof  wntan^ 
cannot  doubt  bow  little  credit  the  qootatiou  deserve,  where  dM 
origimb  are  wanting ;  and  conse^nently  how  much  lesa,  qaotatioBi  at 
quotations  can  be  relied  on.  This  '»  certain,  that  what  in  one  ^e  wai 
affirmed  upon  slight  grounds,  can  never  after  come  to  be  more  valid  ■ 
future  ages,  b;  being  often  repeated.  Bui  the  futber  stilt  it  is  Itmu 
the  original,  the  less  valid  it  is,  and  has  always  leu  ferce  in  the  mooA 
or  writing  of  him  that  last  made  use  of  it,  than  in  his  from  whosa  be 
received  it 

§  12.  In  thhqrs  tekick  imse  ctamat  discover,  analt^  u  tke  grtat 
rule  offrohahinty. — ^Tbe  probabilities  we  have  hidierto  mentioned, 
are  oiHy  such  as  concern  matter  of  ftict,  »id  such  things  as  are  capa- 
ble of  observation  and  testimony.  There  remains  that  other  sort, 
concerning  which  men  entertsin  opinions  with  variety  of  assent,  tbo^fa 
the  things  be  such,  that  felling  not  under  the  reach  of  our  setiaea,  they 
tfre  not  capable  of  testimony.  Such  are,  I .  The  ^stence,  nature,  aail 
operations  of  finite  immaterial  beings  without  us ;  ss  spirits,  angds^ 
devils,  8cc.  or  the  eustence  of  material  beings ;  which  either  for  their 
smallness  in  themselves,  or  remoteness  from  ns,  our  senses  cannot  take 
notice  of,  as  whether  there  be  any  planli,  animals,  and  intelligent 
inhabitants  in  the  planets,  and  other  mansions  of  the  vast  univerMi 
fi.  Concerning  tbe  manner  of  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  w(Hts  of 
nature ;  wherein,  though  we  see  the  sensible  effects,  yet  their  causes  are 
unknown;  and  we  perceive  not  the  ways  and  manner  how  they  are  pn^ 
duced.  We  see  animals  are  genented,  nourished,  and  move ;  thelodk 
stone  draws  iron ;  and  tiie  parts  of  a  candle  successively  melting,  ton 
into  flame,  and  give  us  both  light  and  heat.  These,  and  the  like,  ^ada 
we  see  and  know ;  but  the  causes  that  operate,  and  tbe  manner  tfan  are 
produced  in,  we  can  only  guess,  and  probably  conjecture.  Fw  these, 
and  the  like,  coming  not  within  the  scrutiny  <rf  human  senses,  canaot 
be  examined  by  them,  or  be  attested  by  any  body ;  and,  therefore,  can 
appear  more  or  less  probable,  only  as  Uiey  more  or  less  agree  to  trudu 
mat  are  established  in  our  minds,  and  as  they  hold  prop(»tion  to  other 
parts  of  our  knowledge  and  observation.  Analogy,  in  these  matters, 
IS  the  outy  help  we  have,  and  it  is  from  that  alone  we  draw  all  oitf 
grounds  of  probability.  Thus  observing,  that  the  bare  nifabi^  of  Iwe 
bodies  violently  ohe  npon  another,  produces  heat,  and  very  (rffeoD  fim 
itself,  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  what  we  call  beat  and  fire,  i  tilisiifti 
in  a  violent  agitation  of  the  imperceptible  minute  parts  of  the  burmng 
matter :  observing  likewise,  that  the  different  refractions  of  pellucid 
bodies,  produce  in  our  eyes  tbe  different  appearances  of  several  cotours; 
and  also  that  the  different  ranging  and  laying  the  superficial  peru  of 
several  bodies,  as  of  velvet,  watered  silk.  Stc.  does  the  Uke,  we  tfaiidc  it 
probable  that  the  colour  and  shining  of  bodies,  is  in  them  ttothhig  bat 
the  different  arrangement  and  reftaction  of  their  mmute  and  insei  " ' 
parts.  Thus  finding  in  all  parts  of  tbe  creation,  tiiat  fall  under  h 
observation,  that  there  is  a  gradual  connexion  of  one  with  an 
without  any  great  or  discernible  gaps  between,  in  all  that  greet  variebr 
of  things  we  see  in  tbe  world,  which  arK  so  closely  linked  together,  thai, 
in  tbe  sereral  ranks  of  beings,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  tbe  boundt  ba^ 
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twfitdien;  «e blva reMon to  be perimded,  tbat b; sudi  j^eMll*  sI»|m, 
tbh^  Mcend  itpwudt  in  d^recs  of  pwfeclioa.  It  is  a  baitl  nMlter  to 
My  where  senHble  and  nitioDal  begin,  uxl  where  inacoiible  Md  itra- 
tioDttl  end :  and  who  is  there  ^uidi-si^fated  cnau^  to  determina  pro- 
fusely, whtcb  is  tbe  lowest  ipeoei  of  living  dungs,  and  which  the  fint 
of  those  who  hin  no  life?  Thin^,  as  ixr  is  we  can  obi^Te,  lessen 
and  ailment  as  the  quantity  does  in  a  rsgular  cone,  wkere,-though  Aere 
be  a  manifest  odds  betwixt  the  bigness  of  tbe  dianeter  at  a  remote  dia* 
tance,  yet  the  difference  between  (be  upper  and  under,  wbw*  they 
touch  one  anolhw,  is  hardly  discernible.  The  di^renoe  is  eiceeding 
great  between  some  men,  and  some  animals ;  bat  if  we  will  ctmipare 
the  undeistaodii^  and  abilities  of  some  men,  »id  Bome  brutes,  we  shall 
find  so  litde  difference,  that  it  will  be  hard  to  say,  di«t  that  of  the  man  ^ 
is  either  clearer  or  larger.  Observing,  I  say,  such  gradual  and  gentle 
descents  downwards  in  those  parts  of  the  creation  thatare  beneath  man, 
the  nile  of  analogy  may  make  it  probable,  that  it  is  so  also  in  things  abo?e 
us  and  our  observation  j  and  that  there  are  several  ranks  of  intelligent 
beings,  excelling  ui  in  several  degrees  of  perfection,  ascending  upwards 
Jowarda  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Creator,  by  g^tle  steps  and  dif- 
ferencea,  that  are  every  one  at  no  great  distance  from  tiie  next  to  it. 
lUa  sort  of  probability,  which  is  the  best  conduct  of  rational  expeii- 
ments,  and  the  lise  of  hypotheses,  has  also  its  use  aad  influence ;  and  a 
waiy  reason!^  from  anid<^,  leads  us  often  into  tbe  disoovery  of  tnitbsj 
•nd  nsefrU  pradoctions,  which  would  otherwise  lie  concealed. 

4  13.  One  case  wien  contrary  experience  Uuens  net  tht  teaiimoiiy. 
— Though  die  common  experience,  and  tbe  ordtnaiy  course  of  thin^, 
bave  jnatly  a  oo^hty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  to  make  them  give 
or  rmise  credit  to  any  thii^  proposed  to  ttrnu  belief;  yet  there  is  one 
ease  wherein  the  straiu|eoess  of  the  fact  lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  lair 
testimony  tpven  of  it.  For  vi4iere  such  supmuUuraleveola  are  suitable  to 
ends  Mmed  at  by  him,  who  has  the  power  tochaage  thecoune  of  nature, 
dure,  under  such  circiunstances,  they  may  be  die  fitter  to  procure  belief, 
by  bow  much  the  more  d>ey  are  beyond,  or  contraiy  to,  ordinary  ob- 
aemtion.  This  is  the  proper  case  of  miracleB,  wliidi,  well  attested, 
do  Bot  only  find  credit  themselves,  but  give  it  also  to  other  truths, 
which  need  such  confirmation. 

^  14.  The  bare  (esftnonj>  i^revelatioH,  is  the  i^kett  eertainty, — 
Besides  those  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  there  is  one  aort  of  piopo- 
utions  that  challe^e  the  highest  d^ree  oS  our  aaieat  upon  bare  testi- 
mony, whether  the  thing  pn^wsed  agree  or  disagree  with  comnMti 
experience,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  or  no.  Ilie  reason 
whereof  it,  because  the  testimony  is  of  sudh  a  tme  as  cannot  deceive, 
■or  be  deouved,  and  that  is  of  God  himself.  Tlus  caniea  with  it  an 
•sswaace  bcTond  doubt,  evidence  beyond  exception.  This  is  cidled 
by  a  peculiar  name,  revelation ;  uid  our  usent  to  it,  faith ;  which  as 
absolutely  d^emuitea  oar  minds,  and  as  perfectly  excludes  all  waver- 
ing, as  our  knowledge  itself^  and  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own 
heii^,  as  we  can,  whether  any  revelation  from  God  be  true.  So  that 
faith  is  a  settled  and  sure  prmeiple  of  assent  and  osaurance,  and  leaves 
BO  manner  of  room  for  doubt  or  besitntioa.     Only  we  must  b«  sure  that 
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it  be  a  divine  revelation,  and  that  we  iinderstarai  iti^ht;  ebe  we  dial 
expose  ourselves  to  all  the  extravagancy  of  enthusiasm,  and  all  the  error 
of  wrong  principles,  if  we  have  faith  and  assuraace  in  what  is  not  divine 
FCvelatioa.  And,  therefore,  in  those  cases,  our  assent  can  be  rationally 
no  higher  than  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation,  and  that  this  i> 
the  meaning  of  the  expressions  it  is  delivered  in.  If  the  evidence  of 
its  being  a  revelation,  or  that  this  is  its  true  sense,  be  onlj  on  probabk 
prooft,  our  assent  can  reach  no  higher  than  an  assurance  or  diffidoice, 
arisit^  from  the  more  or  less  apparent  probability  of  the  proofe.  Bat 
of  faith,  and  the  precedency  it  ought  to  have  before  other  arguments  of 
persuasion,  I  shall  Speak  more  hereafter,  where  I  treat  of  it,  aa  it  it 
ordinarily  placed,  in  contradistinction  to  reason ;  though,  in  tnith,itbe 
^nothing  else  but«n  assent  founded  on  the  highest  reason. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  REASON. 

§  1.  Various  tigft^cattotii  of  the  word  reason. — The 'word  leaso^ 
in  the  English  language,  has  different  significations ;  sometimes  it  is 
taken  for  true  and  clear  piinciples;  sometimes  for  clear  and  fairde- 
^luctions  from  those  principles ;  and  sometimes  for  the  cause,  and  par- 
b'cnlarly  the  final  cause.  But  die  consideration  I  shall  have  of  H  here^ 
is  iDasignificationdifferent  fromall  these;  and  that  is,  as  it  stands  for  a 
iaculty  in  man,  that  faculty  whereby  man  is  supposed  to  be  distii^uished 
from  beasts,  and  wherein  it  is  evident  that  he  surpasses  them. 

^  2.  W/»erein  reasoning  consuts. — If  general  knowledge,  as  has  been 
ahewn,  consists  in  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our 
own  ideas,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  all  things  without  ns 
{except  only  of  a  God,  whose  existence  every  man  may  certainly  know 
and  denwnstrate  to  himself  from  hts  own  existence),  be  had  only  by  our 
senses ;  what  room  is  there  for  the  exercise  of  any  odier  facul^,  but 
outward  sense,  and  inward  perception  i  What  need  is  there  of  reason  i 
Very  much;  both  for  iheenlargementof  our  knowledge,  and  regulating 
our  assent :  for  it  hath  to  do  both  in  knowledge  and  opioicKi,  and  b 
necessary  and  assisting  to  all  our  other  intellectual  faculties,  and,  indeed, 
contains  two  of  thenr,  vizi  sagacity  and  illation.  By  the  one,  it  finda 
out ;  and  by  the  other,  it  so/tiders  the  intermediate  ideas,  as  to  discover 
what  connexion  there  is  in  each  link  of  the  chain,  whereby  the  extroaes 
are  held  together;  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  to  draw  into  view  the  txuth 
sought  for,  which  is  that  which  we  call  illation  or  inference,  and  consists 
in  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connexion  there  is  between  the 
ideas  in  each  step  of  the  deduction,  whereby  the  mind  cornea  to  see 
eidier  &e  certain  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  as  of 
demonstration,  in  which  it  arrives  at  knowledge ;  or  their  probable  con- 
nexion, on  vi4iich  it  gives  or  withholds  its  assent  as  in  opinion.  Sense 
and  intuition  reach  but  a  very  little  way.  The  greatest  part  of  knovi^- 
ledge  depends  upon  deductions  and  intermediate  ideas ;  and  io  those 
cases  where  we  are  fain  to  substitute  assent  instead  of  knowledge,'  and 
take  pn^KMitions  for  true,  without  being  certain  they  are  so,  we.bsve 
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Koed  to  find  out,  ezaoiiae,  and  compare  die  gi<oiuids  of  their  probability. 
la  both  these  casea,  the  faculty  which  finds  oat  the  means,  and  rightly 
apfdieB  them  to  discover  certainty  in  the  one,  and  probability  in  the 
other,  is  that  which  we  call  reason.  For  as  reason  perceives. the  uecea- 
>ary  and  indubitable  connexion  of  ail  the  ideas  or  proo&  one  to  another, 
in  each  step  of  any  demonstration  that  produces  knowledge ;  so  it  like- 
wise perceives  die  probable  coonexioa  of  all  the  ideas  or  proofs  one  to 
■ootber,  in  every  step  of  a  discourse  to  which  it  will  think  assent  due. 
This  is  the  lowest  degree  of  that  which  can  be  truly  called  reason.  Fpt 
where  the  mind  does  not  perceive  this  probable  connexion ;  where  it 
does  not  discern  whedter  there  be  any  such  connexion  or  no ;  there 
men's.  ofHnions  are  not  the  product  of  judgment,  or  the  consequence  of 
reason,  but  the  effects  of  chauce  and  hazard;  of  a  mind  floating  at  all 
adventures,  without  choice  and  without  direction. 

^  3.  Ittfour  parti. — So  that  we  may  iu  reason  consider  these  four 
degrees;  the  first  and  highest,  is  the  discovering  and  finding  out  of 
truths;  the  second,  the  regular  and  methodical  disposition  of  them,  and 
lo^ng  tbem  in  a  clear  and  tit  order,  to  make  their  connexion  and  force 
be  plainly  and  easily  perceived ;  the  third,  is  the  perceiving  their  coo- 
Dexion ;  and  the  fourth,  a  making  a  right  conclusion.  These  several 
degrees  may  be  observed  in  any  mathematical  demonstradon ;  it  being 
one  thing  to  perceive  the  connexion  of  each  part,  as  the  demonstr&titm 
is  made  by  another;  another  to  perceive  the  dependence  of  the  coo- 
cliuion  on  all  the  parts;  a  third  to  make  out  a  demonstration  clearly 
sod  neatly  one's  self;  and  somediing  different  from  all  these,  to  have 
first  found  out  diose  intermediate  ideas  or  proofs  by  which  it  is  made. 

§4.  StfUoatm  not  the  greftt  itutrument  of  reason. — There  is  one 
thing  more  \mch  I  shall  aeaire  to  be  cousidered  concerning  reason; 
and  that  is,  whether  syllt^m,  as  is  generally  thought,  be  the  proper 
inatrument  of  it,  and  the  most  useful  way  of  exercising  this  faculty? 
The  causes  1  have  to  doubt,  are  these : 

Firri,  Because  s;  I  logism  serves  our  reason  but  in  one  only  of  the  fore- 
■nenticMied  parts  of  it;  and  that  is,  to  shew  the  connexion  of  the  proofs 
in. any  one  instance,  and  no  more;  but  in  this  it  is  of  no  great  use, 
aiiice  the  mind  can  conceive  such  connexion  where  it  really  is,  as  easily, 
nay,  perhaps  better,  without  it. 

If  <*ie  will  observe  the  actings  of  our  own  minds,  we  shall  find  th«t 
we  reason  best  and  clearest,  when  we  only  observe  the  connexion  of 
the  proof,  without  reducing  our  thoughts  to  any  rule  of  syllogism.  And, 
therefore,  we.  may  take  notice,  that  there  are  many  men  that  reason 
exceeding  clear  and  r^btly,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  syll(^;ism. 
He  that  will  look  into  many  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  will  find  men 
reason  there,  perhaps,  as  acutely  as  himself,  who  yet  never  heard  of  a 
syllogism,  nor  can  reduce  any  one  argument  to  those  .forms ;  and  I 
believe  scarce  any  one  makes  syllogisms  in  reasoning  within  himself. 
Indeed,  syllogism  is  made  use  of  on  occasion  to  discover  a  fallacy  bid 
in  a  rhetorical  flourish,  or  cutmingly  wrapped  up  in  a  smooth  period; 
and  stripping  an  absurdity  of  the  cover  of  wit  and  good  language,  shew 
it  Jn  its  naked  deformity.  But  the  weakness  or  fallacy  of  such  a  loose 
discoivae,  it  shews  by  the  artificial  form  it  is  put  into,  only  to  those  who 
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have  thoroughly  studied  mode  and  fignret,  and  have  bo  examined  dw 
man;  ways  diat  three  propositioiis  may  be  put  toccdier,  aa  to  koaw 
which  of  them  does  certainly  conclude  ri^t,  and  mich  not,  and  wptm 
what  grounds  it  is  that  they  do  so.  All  who  have  ao  Cir  conaideral 
ayllogiam,  as  to  see  the  reason  why,  in  three  propositions  hnd  togetbtr, 
in  one  form,  the  conclusion  wi)l  be  certainty  rignt ;  but  hi  aootber,  mt 
certainly  so ;  I  grant  are  certain  of  the  cooduaion  they  draw  from  tha 
premises  in  the  allowed  modes  and  fignies.  But  they  who  bave  not  ■» 
far  looked  into  those  forms,  are  not  sure,  by  virtue  of  syltogiun,  that  dK 
conchision  certainly  follows  Irom  the  premiaes ;  tbey  only  take  it  to  be 
so  t^  an  implicit  faith  in  then*  teachers,  and  a  confidence  in  thoae  foraa 
of  argnmentation ;  bat  this  w  still  bnt  believing,  not  being  certiu. 
Now,  if  of  all  mankind,  those  who  can  make  syllogisms,  are  extron^ 
few  in  comparison  of  those  who  cannot ;  and  if,  of  those  few  who  ban 
been  taught  logic,  there  is  but  a  very  small  number  who  do  any  more 
than  believe  that  syllogisms  in  the  allowed  modes  and  figures  do  con- 
clude right,  without  knowing  certainly  that  they  do  so ;  if  ayllogisiiM 
must  be  taken  for  the  only  proper  inslniment  of  reasoD  and  raeana  of 
knowledge ;  it  wiH  follow,  that  before  Aristotle,  there  was  Dot  c»ie  man 
that  did,  or  could,  know  any  thing  by  reason,  and  that  since  tfaa  imOH 
tion  of  syllogisms,  there  is  not  one  of  ten  thousand  that  doth. 

But  God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men  to  make  them  bai^  two- 
legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to  Aristotle  to  make  them  rationai,  i.  e.  tfaoge 
fiewofthemthathe  could  get  soto  examine  the  groundsofsyUogiaou,  as 
to  see,  that  in  above  threescore  ways  that  three  propositions  mayfbe  lad 
together,  there  are  but  about  fourteen  wherein  one  may  be  sure  tfau  tha 
conclusion  is  rigbt ;  and  upon  whst  groimds  it  is,  diat  in  these  few  the 
conclusion  is  certain,  and  in  the  other  not.  God  has  been  mon  boun- 
tiful tu  mankind  than  so ;  he  has  given  them  a  mind  that  can  rewoa 
without  being  instructed  in  methods  of  syllogizing :  the  underatandii^ 
is  not  taught  to  reason  by  these  rules;  it  has  a  native  faculty  ta  perceive 
the  coherence  or  incoherence  of  its  ideas,  and  can  range  tbem  righl^ 
without  any  such  perplexing  repetitions.  I  saynotdiisany  waytoleuen 
Aristotle,  whom  1  look  on  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  amimgst  the 
ancients ;  whose  large  views,  acuteness,  and  penetrafios  of  dlou^t  and 
strength  of  judgment,  few  have  equalled ;  and  who  in  this  veryinventioB 
of  forms  of  argumentation,  wherein  the  conclusion  maybe  riiewn  lobe 
rightly  inferred,  did  great  service  against  those  who  were  not  BShsnsed 
to  deny  any  Uiing.  And  I  readily  own,  that  all  right  reaaoiBBg  may 
be  reduced  to  bis  forms  of  syllogism.  But  yet  I  think,  without  raj 
diminution  to  him,  I  may  truly  say,  that  they  are  not  the  ody,  nor 
the  best  way  of  reasoning,  for  the  leading  of  diose  into  truth  who 
are  willing  to  find  it,  and  desire  to  make  the  best  use  they  may  of  ihat 
reason,  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  At>d  he  himself,  it  is  nlaim, 
found  out  some  forms  to  be  conclusive,  and  others  not ;  not  by  the  fonaa 
themselves,  but  by  the  original  way  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  by  the  visttde 
agreement  of  ideas.  I'ell  a  country  gentlewoman,  that  the  wind  la  sostb- 
west,  and  the  weather  louring,  and  like  to  rain,  and  she  will  easily  imder- 
stand  it  is  not  safe  for  her  to  go  abroad  thin  clad,  in  such  m  day,  ifler  m 
fever;  she  clearly  sees  the  probable  connexion  of  all  diese,  viz.  aoaA~ 
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WMt  wnxi,  hkI  doadi,  run,  wMng,  taldng  cold,  rdapw,  and  dai^er 
of  deatfa,  witbeut  tTing  ihem  blether  in  those  artificial  sod  cambenome 
fetten  of  KTod  sylk^iams,  diat  di^  and  hinder  the  mind,  which  pro- 
oeedi  fi>oin  one  part  to  another  qucker  and  dearerwithout  diem :  and 
tbe  probability  v^ich  ibe  eanly  parceiiiea  in  thingi  (hiu  in  their  native 
■tale,  wMild  be  auite  lost,  if  tlas  ai^[ameat  were  nanaged  learnedly,  and 
pn^MMed  in  node  and  ^gviv*  Far  it  very  often  confounds  tbe  con- 
neaioa :  sod,  I  (binli,  every  one  will  perceive  in  mathematical  demon- 
Btralions,  duH  dM  koowled^  gained  tMreby,  come*  abortect  and  cleaiest 
withvut  ■ylloginBi. 

Infenace  u  looked  an  as  tbe  grast  actof  the  rational  faculty,  and  so 
it  is,  when  it  is  rightly  made ;  but  the  mind,  either  veiy  desirous  to 
enlaife  its  knowledge,  lOr  vesy  apt  to  &vour  the  sentiments  it  baa  onoa 
iwihifaod,  is  lery  forward  to  niake  infeiCBcei,  and  therefore  ofiCen  makes 
too  OMdi  hasle,  bcfiiee  it  percraves  the  conueiion  of  the  ideas  ihat  mnst 
b(dd  the  catrenM*  together. 

To  infer,  is  nothing  but  by  vwtue  sA  one  propositiaa,  laid  down  as 
tf«e,todra«  in  another  as  tnie,i.e.toseeorstippoiesuchaconnesioQ 
vt  the  two  ideas  of  tbe  mferred  pn^MMitioo,  v.  g.  let  this  be  'daa  propo- 
silion  Jaid  down,  "  nun  shall  be  pnoisbed  in  another  world,"  and  Iroin 
ibeRce  be  infened  this  other, "  then  men  can  determine  themselves." 
1%e  question  now  is  to  koow,  whether  the  nind  has  made  this  inference 
right,  or  no  f  if  it  has  made  it,  by  finding  out  tbe  intermediate  ideas, 
and  taking  a  new  of  dw  coaneaion  of  them,  placed  in  a  due  ord«r,  it 
bn*  proowded  rationally,  and  made  a  rq;ht  inference.  If  it  has  done  it 
witlKWt  such  a  view,  it  has  not  so  mnc^  made  an  inference  that  will  hold, 
or  an  inference  of  right  reason,  as  shewn  a  w^lingness  to  have  it  be,  or 
t*  be  taken  fcH- such.  Butin  neither  case  is  it  syllogiimdiat  discovered 
those  ideas,  or  shewed  the  connexion  of  Ihem,  for  they  must  be  both 
fevod  out,  and  die  connexion  everr  where  perceived,  before  they  cm 
mtionaily  be  made  use  of  in  lyllogiim ;  unless  it  cui  be  said,  that  any 
idea,  widioul  considering  what  eonnexian  it  hath  Hith  die  two  other, 
whose  agreement  should  he  shewn  by  it,  wilt  do  well  enough  in  a  syl- 
logism, Mtd  may  he  taken  at  a  venture  for  the  medim  lerminui,  to  prove 
any  cx»duaion.  But  this  Bcrf>octy  wiUsay,  becauve  it  is  by  virtue  of  the 
perceived  agreement  of  the  intermediate  idea,  with  the  extremes,  that 
the  extremes  are  concluded  to  agree,  and  therefore  each  intermediate 
idea  must  be  such,  ai  in  tbe  vboie  chain  hath  a  visible  connexion  widi 
those  two  it  has  been  placed  between,  or  else  thereby  the  conclusim 
enanot  be  inferred  or  drawn  in ;  for  wherever  any  link  of  the  chsin  is 
laoae,and  without  connezioo,  l^re  the  whole  strength  of  it  is  lost,  and 
it  badi  no  force  to  infer  or  draw  in  any  thing.  In  the  instance  above- 
mentioned,  what  is  it  shews  the  force  of  the  inference,  and  consequently 
tbe  rsasoB^enesB  of  it,  but  a  view  of  the  connexion  of  all  tbe  inter- 
neifisle  ideas  that  draw  in  the«oaclusion  or  proposition  inferred ;  v,  g. 
**  HMti  shall  be  pttnisbed ;"  "  God  the  punisher ;"  "  justponishment;" 
"the  pnMsfaed  ga^ ;"  "  oould  base  done  otherwise ;"  "  freedom ;" 
"  selAletemHoatioo :"  by  v^ioh  chain  of  ideas  thus  visibly  linked 
legedier  in  train,  i.  e.  each  intermediate  idea  agreeing  on  each  side  with 
those  two  it  is  ipuoediately  pbced  between,  the  ideas  of  men  and  self- 


deteratinatton  a{^>ear  to  he  connected,  i. «.  this  propoutioo; "  men  chi 
determine  theniselvea,"  ii  dnwo  in  or  inferred  froin  tliia,  "tfaat-di^ 
shall  be  punished  in  the  other  world."  For  here  the  miod  sedng  the 
coaaexiou  there  is  between  tlie  idea  of  men's  punishment  in  ifae  other 
world,  aud  the  idea  of  God  punishing ;  between  God  punuhing,  and 
the  justice  of  the  punithnient ;  between  justice  of  the  punisbment,  and 
guilt;  between  guilt,  and  a  power  to  do  otherwise ;  between  a  power 
to  do  odierwise,  and  freedom,  and  between  freedom,  and  aelf-deteimi- 
nalion,  sees  the  cooneiion  between  men,  and  self-detenmnaOaii. 

Now,  I  ask,  whether  the  connexion  of  the  extremes  be  not  more 
dearly  seen  in  this  simple  and  natural  disposition,  than  in  the  perplexed 
repetitkms,  and  jumble  of  five  or  six  syllogismsf  Imust  beg  pardon 
for  calling  it  jumble,  till  somebody  shall  put  diese  ideas  into  so  mutj' 
syllogisms,  and  then  say,  that  they  are  less  jumbled,  and  their  coanexioa 
more  visible,  when  they  are  tnmsposed  and  repealed,  and  spunootto  a 
greater  length  in  artificial  forms,  than  in  that  short  and  nabiral  phun 
order  they  are  laid  down  in  here,  where'm  every  one  may  see  it,  and 
wherein  they  must  be  seen,  before  they  can  be  put  into  a  tnio  of  syik^ 
gisms.  For  the  natural  order  of  the  connecting  ideas,  nuist  direct  the 
order  of  the  syllogisms  j  and  a  man  must  see  the  connexion  of  each  in- 
termediate idea  with  those  that  it  connects,  before  he  can  with  reawn 
malte  use  of  it  in  a  syll(^[ism.  And  when  all  those  syllogbms  are  made, 
neither  those  that  are,  nor  those  that  are  not,'  logicians,  wiU  see  6tt 
force  of  the  argumentation,  i.e.  the  connexion  of  the  extremes  one  jot 
the  better.  [For  those  that  are  not  men  of  art,  not  knovring.  tiie  true 
forms  of  syllogism,  nor  the  reason  of  them,  cannot  know  whether  tb^ 
are  made  in  right  and  conclusive  modes  and  figures  or  no,  and  so  are 
not  at  all  helped  by  the  forms  they  are  put  into,  though  by  them  the  na- 
tural order,  wherein  the  mind  couldjudge  of  their  respective  connexion, 
being  disturbed,  renders  the  illation  much  more  uncertain  than  widiout 
them.]  And  as  for  the  logicians  themselves,  they  see  the  conneiiou  oS 
each  intennediute  idea  wiih  thoiie  it  stands  between  (on  which  the  force 
of  the  inference  depends),  as  well  before  as  after  the  syllogism  is  made, 
or  else  they  do  not  see  it  at  all.  For  a  syllogism  neidier  ^kws  nor 
strengthens  the  connexion  of  any  two  ideas  immediately  put  together, 
but  only  by  the  connexion  seeu  in  them,  shews  what  ompexton  the  ex- 
tremes have  vnth  one  another.  But  what  connexion  the  intermediate 
has  with  either  of  the  extremes  in  that  syllogism,  that  no  syllogism  does 
or  can  shew.  That  the  mind  only  doth  or  can  perceive  as  ihey  stand 
there  iu  that  juxta-position,  only  by  its  own  view,  to  whic^  the  syllog^ 
tical  form  it  happens  to  be  in  gives  no  help  or  light  at  all;  it  only  shews, 
that  if  the  intermediate  idea  agrees  with  those  it  is  on  both  sides  inune- 
diately  applied  to;  then  those  two  remote  ones,  or  as  they  are  called 
extremes,  do  certainly  agree,  and  therefore  the  immediate  connexion  of 
each  idea  to  that  which  it  is  applied  to  on  each  side,  on  which  the  force 
of  the  reasoning  depends,  is  as  well  seen  before  as  after  the  syllogism  is 
made,  or  else  he  that  makes  the  syllogism  could  neversee  it  at  all.  This, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  is  seen  only  by  the  eye,  er  the  percepti« 
^ulty  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  them  laid  together,  in  a  juxta- 
position ;  which  view  of  any  two  it  has  equally,  wfaeaever  they  are  laid 
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together  ia  aay  prc^Kieitioii,  whether  Aat  pn^MsitioD  be  placed  as  a 
mnoT,  or  a  isinor,  in  a  sjUogistn,  or  no. 

Of  what  ute  tbeii  are  syUogismsP  I  answer,  their  chief  and  main 
lue  ia  in  the  ^ocds,  where  men  are  allowed,  without  shame,  to  den;  the 
agieem^it  of  ideas  that  do  manifeitly  agree ;  or  out  of  the  schoda,  to 
inoae  who  from  thence  have  learned,  without  shame,  to  deny  the  con- . 
nexion  of  ideas,  which  eveu  to  themselves  ia  visible.  But  to  an  ioge- 
mou  aearcher  after  initb,  who  baa  no  other  aim  but  to  find  it,  there  is  no . 
need  of  any  such  form  to  force  the  allowing  of  the  inference :  the  truth 
and  reasonabteneas  of  it  is  belter  seen  in  ranging  of  the  ideas  in  a  simple 
and  plain  order.  And  hence  it  is,  that  men  in  their  own  inquiries  after 
truth,  never  use  syllogisms  to  convince  themselves  [or  in  teaching  others 
to  instruct  willing  leamn^],  because  before  they  can  put  them  into  syl- 
logism, they  must  see  the  connexion  that  is  between  the  intermediate! 
idea,  and  the  two  other  ideas,  it  is  set  betweeo,  and  applied  to,  to  shew 
tfaeir  agreement ;  and.vriien  they  see  that,  they  see  whether  the  inference 
be  good  or  no,  and  so  syllogism  cornea  too  late  to  settle  it.  For,  to  make 
ose  Again  of  the  former  instance,  I  ask  whether  the  mind,  considering 
Uie  idea  of  justice,  placed  as  an  intermediate  idea  between  the  punish- 
raeat  of  men  and  the  guilt  of  the  punished  (and,  till  it  does  so  consider 
it,  the  mind  cannot  make  use  of  it  as  a  audita  terminus},  does  not  as 
plainly  aee  the  force  and  strength  of  the  inference,  as  when  it  is  formed- 
into  syllogism  i  To  shew  it  in  a  very  plain  and  easy  example :  kt 
Humal  be  the  intennediate  idea,  or  inedius  terminus,  that  the  mind 
nakea  use  of  to  shew  tbe  cotmexion  of  komo  and  vmens;  I  ask,  whether 
tbe  mind  does  not  more  readily  rad  plainly  see  the  connexioo  in  the 
•imple  and  proper  posidou  of  the  connecting  idea  in  the  middle  i  llius.  . 

Homo A  nimni Vivens, 

Than  in  this  perplexed  one, 

Ani  mal Vi  vens Homo A  nim  al . 

Which  is  the  position  these  ideas  have  in  a  syllogism,  to  shew  the  con- 
Beaion  b^ween  homo  and  vivens  by  the  inlerveation  of  animal. 

Indeed,  8yll<^[iBm  tt  lliought  to  be  of  necessary  use,  even  to  the  lovers 
of  truth,  to  shew  them  the  faltaciea  that  are  often  concealed  in  florid, 
wit^,  or  invtrived  diacourses.  But  that  this  is  a  mistake,  will  aiq>ear, 
if  we  coDHder  that  the  reason  why  sometimes  men,  who  sincerely  aim 
at  truth,  are  imposed  upon  by  such  loose,  and  as  they  are  called,  i4ielo- 
lioal,  discourses,  is,  that  ibeir  fancies  being  stru<^  with  sdue  lively 
mataf^iofical  repreaentations,  they  neglect  to  observe,  or  do  not  easily 
perceive,  what  are  ^e  true  ideas  upon  which  the  inference  depends. 
r4ow  to  shew  Bucb  men  tbe  weakness  of  such  au  argumentation,  there 
needs  no  more  but  to  stiip  it  of  tbe  superfluous  ideas,  which,  blended 
■nd  confounded  with  those  on  which  the  uifereoce  depends,  seem  to  shew 
■  connexion  where  there  is  none,  or  at  least  to  hinder  the  discover;  of 
the  want  of  it ;  and  then  to  lay  the  naked  ideas  on  which  the  force  of 
the  argumentation  depends  in  their  due  order,  in  which  position  the 
■Hud  taking  a  view  of  them,  sees  what  cennexion  they  have,  artd  so  is 
■Ue  to  jud^  of  the  inference,  without  any  need  of  a  syllogism  at  all,  . 

— yi-- 
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I  gnrnt  tliat  mode  and  figure  is  commonly  rande  uk  of  in  sach  cuei , 
as  if  the  detection  of  the  inc(^erence  of  sucli  loose  discourses,  were 
wholly  owing  to  the  syllogiatical  form;  and  so  I  myself  formeriytkouriit, 
t^  upon  a  stricter  examinatioD,  I  now  find  that  laying  the  intennediate 
ideas  mdied  in  their  due  order,  shews  the  incoherence  of  the  ugimett- 
tation  better  than  syllt^m ;  not  only  as  subjecting  each  link  of  ^ 
chain  to  the  immediate  view  of  the  mind  in  its  proper  place,  irfiereby 
its  connexion  is  best  observed ;  but  also  because  syllogism  shews  tbe 
incoherence  only  to  tiose  (who  are  rot  one  of  ten  thousand)  who  pei^ 
feclly  understand  mode  and  figure,  and  the  reason  upon  inicli  tfaoas 
forms  are  established ;  whereas  a  due  and  orderly  placing  of  tbe  ideu, 
upon  which  die  inference  is  made,  makes  every  one,  whether  iogicbn 
or  not  logician,  who  understands  tbe  terms,  and  hath  tbe  Saadtj  to  per- 
ceive tiie  agreement  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas  (without  which,  in 
or  out  of  syllf^ism,  he  cannot  perceive  tbe  strength  or  weakness,  cotM' 
renceor  incoherence,  of  the  discourse),  see  thewantofconnexioBinthe 
argumentation,  and  tbe  absurdity  of  the  inference. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  man  unskilful  in  eyllogism,  vi4io  at  fiiit 
hearing  could  perceive  the  weakness  and  in  conclusiveness  of  a  kni^, 
artificial,  and  plausible  discourse,  wherewith  others  better  skiUad  ni 
syllogism  have  been  misled ;  and  I  believe  there  are  few  of  my  resdecs 
who  do  not  know  such.  And  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  debates  of 
most  princes'  councils,  and  the  business  of  assemblies,  would  be  in 
danger  to  be  mismanaged,  since  those  who  are  relied  upon,  and  bnc 
usually  a  great  stroke  in  them,  are  not  always  such,  who  have  tbe  good 
lack  to  be  perfectly  knowing  in  the  forms  of  syllogism,  or  expert  in 
mode  and  figure.  And  if  syllogism  were  the  only,  or  so  mncfa  as  An 
surest,  way  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  artificial  discourses,  I  do  not  think 
that  all  mankind,  even  princes  in  matters  that  concern  their  crowns  and 
dignities,  are  so  much  in  love  with  falsehood  and  mistake,  that  -tbey 
would  every  where  have  neglected  to  bring  syllogism  into  die  debates 
of  moment,  or  thought  it  ridiculous  bo  much  as  to  offer  them  in  afiaira 
of  consequence ;  a  plain  evidence  to  me,  that  men  of  porta  and  peae- 
tralion,  who  were  not  idly  to  dispute  at  their  ease,  but  wok  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  result  of  their  debates,  and  often  pay  for  tbeir  mistakes 
with  their  heads  or  fortunes,  found  those  scholastic  forms  were  of  litde 
use  to  discover  truth  or  fallacy,  whilst  both  the  one  and  the  od>er  nii|^ 
be  shewn,  and  better  shewn,  without  them,  to  those  vim  wonld  not 
refuse  to  see  what  was  visibly  shewn  them. 

Second/if,  Another  reason  that  makes  me  doubt  wbsttwr  ajQo^aa 
be  the  only  proper  insQnment  of  reason  in  the  discoveiy  of  truth,  is,  that 
of  whatsoever  use  mode  and  figure  is  pretended  to  be  in  tbe  ^ying 
open  of  fallacy  (which  has  been  above  considered),  those  scholastic 
forms  of  discourse  are  not  less  liable  to  fallacies,  than  the  friainer  ways 
of  argumentation ;  and  for  this  I  appeal  to  common  observalios,  which 
has  always  found  these  artificial  methods  of  reasoning  more  adapted  to 
catch  and  entangle  the  mind,  than  to  instruct  and  inform  the  OBder- 
atanding.  And  hence  it  is,  that  men,  even  when  tiiey  are  bafi^  and 
silenced  in  this  scholastic  way,  are  seldom  or  never  convinced,  and  so 
brought  over  to  the  conquering  aidej  tbey  peihaps  Rcbnowldge  thair 

'^-'"'K'^ 
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atbeiw]'  to  ba  dw  more  ikilfid  disintant,  but  raat  nwordideas  per- 
•mded  of  the  ttudi  on  tbcar  gide ;  and  go  wm*j,  wonted  n  tfiej  ue, 
with  die  Bwse  opiuimi  tbey  brongiit  ivilh  them,  which  tb^  could  not 
do,  if  diti  w^  of  aif  umentatkm  carried  light  and  coariction  with  it, 
and  made  men  see  where  the  truth  i«^ ;  mild  dteretore  syllogiini  hei 
been  ibougfat  more  proper  for  Ae  attMmng  nctbr7  in  dnpute,  ^n  for 
(he  diMOvei;  or  coafiimatiBn  of  truth,  in  fcir  m^wriei :  and  if  it  be 
cettaiR,  that  fallacy  can  be  ooudied  is  lyltogiaBa,  n  it  earniot  beftened* 
it  most  be  sometinng  ebe,  and  not  eylkiginn,  that  roust  discovw  tbem. 

I  have  had  eiperience  bow  read^  ioaie  men  are,  when  all  the  uae 
iriiich  the;  have  been  wont  to  ascnbe  to  an;  diing  is  not  allowed,  to 
aj  out,  that  I  am  for  laying  it  wholly  amle.  But  to  prevent  aneh  on* 
joat  and  i^ronndlets  impntatioRs,  I  tell  tbem^  that  1  am  not  6h-  taking 
away  any  heipe  to  the  uDderatanditf ,  in  the  attainmeot  of  knowledge. 
And  if  men  skilled  in,  and  used  to,  s^ogitms,  and  find  them  auiating 
to  dieir  reason  m  the  discovery  of  truth,  I  tlunk  they  ouj^t  to  make 
uae  of  tbem.  All  that  i  aim  at  is,  that  the?  sbonkl  riot  ascribe  man  to 
those  forms,  than  belongs  to  tbem;  and  think,  that  men  have  no  use, 
or  not  so  full  a  use,  of  their  reasouKg  laculty,  without  them.  Some 
eyes  want  spectacles  to  see  thinga  clearly  ami  distinctly ;  but  let  not 
diose  that  use  then  therefore  say  nobody  can  see  clearly  without  tbem ; 
those  who  do  so,  will  be  thonj^t  in  favour  with  art  (which  perhaps  dtey 
•re  beholding  to)  a  little  too  much  to  depress  and  discredit  oatura. 
Reason,  by  its  own  penetration,  wha«  it  is  strong  and  eiercised,  nsnally 
•eee  quicker  and  dearer  widraut  ayUogism.  If  use  of  diose  spectacles 
bas  ao  dimmed  its  ^bt,  Aat  it  cannot  without  tbem  see  consequences 
or  iDconsequeoces  in  argumentation,  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to 
be  against  the  unng  tbmo.  Every  one  knows  what  best  fits  his  own 
aight :  but  let  him  not  thenoe  cooclnde  all  in  the  dark,  who  use  not  just 
the  same  helps  that  he  finds  a  need  of. 

§  5.  Heipt  little  us  demoiutratitm,  la$  in  probabOili/. — Bnt  how- 
ever it  be  in  knowledge,  I  think  1  may  truly  say  it  is  (rf  iar  less,  or  no 
use  at  all,  in  probabSities.  For  tbe  assart  there  being  to  be  determined 
In  the  preponderancy,  after  *  doe  weig^ng  of  all  the  proof,  with  all 
omnunstances  on  bcdi  rides,  mthiug  is  so  unfit  to  assist  the  mind  in 
that,  as  sylk^ism;  which  mnmi^  away  with  one  assumed  pri^bility, 
or  one  topic^  argument,  punues  that  till  it  lias  led  the  miod  quite  out 
of  sight  of  the  thing  under  consideration ;  and  forcii^  it  upMi  some  re- 
mote difficulty,  holds  it  fast  there  entangled  perhaps,  and  as  it  were  ma- 
nacled in  the  chain  of  syllogisms,  without  allowing  it  the  liberty,  much 
less  afibrding  it  die  helps,  requisite  to  shew  on  whiah  tide,  all  tlungs 
considered,  is  the  gtmler  probability. 

1 6.  Serves  not  to  inenate  our  htouMge,  butftttu  mtk  it. — But 
let  it  help  us  (as  perhaps  may  be  said)  in  convincing  men  of  their  errors 
and  mistakes  (and  yet  1  would  fain  see  tbe  man  that  was  forced  out  <^ 
hisophiion  by  dint  of  syllogism) :  yet  still  it  lailsour  reason  in  that  part, 
whidi,  if  not  its  highest  perfection,  is  yet  certainly  its  hardest  task,  and 
that  which  we  roost  need  its  help  in ;  and  that  is,  tbe  finding  ont  of 
proofs,  atai  makii^  new  discoveries,  lite  rules  of  syllogism  serve  not 
to  furmsb  the  mind  widi  diosa  intetmediate  ideas  Utat  may  shew  tbe 
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«,  it  is  fit,  before  1  leave  dug.  nil^t.  to 
iibUl.e  ill  die  rules  of  sjFllr^iBm,  viz.  that 
<c  light  and  conclusive,  but  what  has,  at 
..1  It.     As  if  we  could  not  rearan,  and 
...iars.     Whereas,  in  truth,  the  matter 
.  iibject  of  all  our  reasoning  and  Lnow- 
Kvery  man's  reasoning  and  knotv^ 
'.  ting  in  hia  own  mind,  which  are  tnily, 
-  i-tences ;  and  our  knowledge  and  rea- 
Gorrespond  with  those  of  our 
of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
e  and  utmost  of  all  our  know- 
,  and  consists  only  in  this,  that 
e  such,  as  more  dian  one  pai^ 
be  represented  by.     But  the 
ement  of  any  two  ideas,  coa- 
ly clear  and  certain,  whether 
as  be  capable  of  representing 
ing  more  I  crave  leave  to  o6fer 
lay  one  not  upon  Just  ground 
has,  is  that  which  in  reason  it 
being  to  join  the  extremes,  ue. 
to  shew  the  agreement  or  dis- 
I  not  the  position  of  the  mtditu 
agreement  or  disagreement  of 
1  placed  in  the  middle  between 
r  transposing  the  propositions, 
)redicate  nf  the  first,  and  die 


nstances  in  lyllogisnu,  wboae 
vason  holds  for  the  same  form 

of  ideas, — Reason,  though  it 
d  eaith,  elevates  our  tbou^ts 
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I.  And  dierefore  wherever  we 
ve  are  at  an  end  of  our  reckon- 
words,  which  do  not  stand  for 
and  nothing  else. 
td  imperfect  ideass — Seamdhf, 
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coonenoD  of  reoiote  «ie«.  Ilua  w>y  of  reuoning  duoovers  m  nam 
prooft,  but  is  the  ait  of  nurahalliii^  uid  rangiDg  the  old  od£s  we  have 
already.  The  fbrtr<8eveiith  pro^outioD  of  die  first  book  of.  Eudid,  u 
very  true ;  but  the  discovery  of  it,  I  think,  DOt  owing  to  any  rules  erf 
cwnmon  logic.  A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove  syllo- 
gisticaUy ;  so  that  syllogisai  comes  after  knowledge,  and  then  a  man 
has  little  or  no  need  of  it.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  finding  out  those 
ideas  that  shew  the  conaexion  of  distant  ones,  that  our  stock  of  know- 
ledge is  increased,  and  that  useful  arts  and  sciences  are  advauced. 
SylTogiani,  at  best,  is  but  the  art  of  fencing  with  the  little  knowledge 
we  have,  without  making  any  addition  to  it.  And  if  a  man  should  em- 
ploy his  reason  all  this  way,  he  will  not  do  nmch  otherwise  thao  he, 
who  having  got  some  iron  out  of  die  bowels  of  the  earth,  should  have  it 
beaten  up  all  into  swords,  and  put  it  into  bu  servants'  hands  to. fence 
with,  and  bang  one  ano^er.  Had  the  King  of  Spain  employed  die 
hands  of  his  people,  and  bi&Spani^  iron  so,  he  had  brought  to  light  but 
liUleoflhat  treasure  that  lay  ao  long  hid  in  the  entrails  of  America. 
And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  he  who  shall  employ  all  the  force  of  bis 
reason  only  m  bruidiehing  of  syllogisms,  will  discover  very  little  of  that 
mass  of  knowledze  which  lies  yet  concealed  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
naOuc ;  aad  whiat,  1  am  apt  to  think,  native  rustic  reason,  (aa  it  foi^ 
meriy  has  done)  is  likelier  to  open  a  way  to,  and  add  to  the  common 
stock  of  mankind,  rather  than  «ny  sdiolastic  proceeding  by  the.  stria 
rules  of  mode  and  figure. 

§  7.  Other  helps  should  be  sought, — I  doubt  not,  nevertheless,  but 
d>ere  are  ways  to  be  found  to  assist  our  reason  in  this  most  useful  rar^ 
and  this  the  judicious  Hooker  enoourages  me  to  say,  who  ia  his  EccC 
Pol.  I.i.  §  6.  speaks  thus  :  "  If  there  m^;ht  bemadded  the  light  helps 
of  true  art  and  leamii^  (which  helps  I  must  plainly  jHiofeas,  this  age  of 
tiie  world,  carrying  the  name  of  a  learned  age,  doth  neithermuchknow, 
DOT  geoemlly  regard),  there  would  undoubtedly  be  almost  as  much  dif- 
ferencein  malunty  of  judgment  between  men  therewith  inured,  and  that 
which  men  now  are,  as  between  men  that  are  now,  and  innocents."  I 
do  not  pretend  to  have  found  or  discovered  here  any  of  those  right  helps 
of  art  this  great  man  of  deep  thought  mentiona  :  but  this  is  plain,  that 
syllogism,  and  the  If^ic  now  in  use,  which  were  as  well  known  in  his 
^ys,  can  be  none  of  those  he  means.  It  is  sufficient  for  me,  if  by  ■ 
discourse  peihaps  sc»nelhina;  out  of  the  way,  I  am  sure  as  to  me  wholly 
new  and  unborrowed,  1  shall  have  given  occasion  to  others  tocast  about 
for  new  discoveries,  and  to  seek  in  their  own  thoughts  for  those  i^ht 
helps  of  art  which  will  scarce  be  found,  I  fear,  by  those  who  servilely 
confine  themselves  to  the  rules  and  dictates  of  others :  for  beaten  tracks 
lead  this  sort  of  cattle(aB  an  observing  Roman  calls  ihem),  whose  thuu^ls 
reach  only  to  imitation,  non  9110  eundamtst,  sedquo  itur.  But  I  can 
be  bold  to  say,  that  this  age  is  adorned  with  some  men  of  that  strength 
of  judgment,  and  largeness  of  comprehensiou,  ihat  if  they  would  em- 
ploy their  thoughts  00  this  subject,  could  open  new  and  undiscovered 
ways  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

I  8.  We  reason  about  particulars.— -Having  here  had  an  occasion 
to.speak  of  syllogism  in  general,  and  the  use  of  it  in  reasooing,  aiKl.the 

'.^-'"'K'^ 
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improvement  of  our  knowlei^,  it  is  fit,  befbre  I  leave  diia.  subject,  to 
lake  Dotice  of  one  manifest  mistake  in  the  rules  of  syllogism,  viz,  that 
no  syllt^stiGHl  reasoning  can  be  right  and  conclusive,  but  what  baa,  at 
least,  one  general  proposition  in  it.  As  if  we  could  not  reason,  and 
have  knowledge  about  particulars.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the  matter 
rightly  considered,  ihe  immediate  object  of  all  our  reasoning  and  know- 
ledge, is  nothing  but  particulars.  Every  man's  reasoning  and  know- 
ledge is  only  about  the  ideas  existing  in  his  own  mind,  which  are  truly, 
every  one  of  them,  particular  esistencea ;  and  our  knowledge  and  rea- 
son about  other  things,  is  only  as  they  conespond  with  those  of  our 
particular  ideas.  So  that  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  our  particular  ideas,  is  the  whole  and  utmost  of  all  our  know- 
ledge. Universality  is  but  accidental  to  it,  and  ccMuists  only  in  this,  that 
the  particular  ideas  about  which  it  is,  are  such,  as  more  than  one  par- 
ticular thing  can  correspond  with,  and  be  represented  by.  But  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  con- 
sequenUy  onr  own  knowledge,  is  equally  clear  and  certain,  whether 
either,  or  both,  or  neither,  oif  those  ideas  be  capable  of  representing 
more  real  beings  than  one,  or  no.  One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  ofier 
about  syllc^sm,  before  1  leave  it,  viz.  may  one  not  upon  just  ground 
inquire  whether  the  form  syllogism  now  has,  is  that  which  in  reason  it 
ought  tt>  have?  For  the  tnef/ius^ermuius  being  to  join  theextremes,t.e. 
the  intermediate  idea  by  its  intervention,  to  shew  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  the  two  in  question ;  would  not  the  position  of  the  mediuM 
termitua  be  more  natural,  and  shew  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
the  extremes  clearer  and  better,  if  it  were  placed  in  the  middle  bettveea 
them  i  Which  might  be  easily  done  by  transposing  the  propoeitioiu, 
jind  making  the  mediui  terminat  the  predicate  of  the  first,  and  the 
subject  of  the  second.     Asdius, 

"  Omnii  bortM  til  ininul, 
Onne  uimil  nt  (if  Bns, 
Ergo  CKPnii  bomo  eit  I'mnt." 

"  Onne  corpai  eat  eittninm  et  •olidnm, 
NilIdiD  cileiUDin  n  »lidum  nt  pan  aiteotio. 
Ergo  corpni  nan  eil  purm  ulcDiio." 

I  need  not  trouUe  my  reader  with  instances  in  syllogisms,  whose 
conclusions  are  particular.  The  same  reason  holds  for  the  same  form 
in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  general. 

§  9.  Firit,  Ttason  fails  w  far  wan*  tf  idtas. — Reason,  though  it 
penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  earth,  elevates  our  ihou^ts 
as  high  as  the  stars,  md  leads  us  through  the  vast  spaces  and  large 
Tooms  of  this  mi^ty  fabric,  yet  it  comes  ftr  short  of  the  real  extent  of 
even  corpor«l  being;  and  there  are  many  instances  wherein  it  ftils 
us:  as. 

First,  It  perfectly  fuls  us,  wber«  onr  ideas  fail.  It  neidier  does, 
nor  can,  extend  itself  fiirther  than  dieydo.  And  therefore  wherever  we 
have  no  ideas,  our  reasoning  stops,  and  we  are  at  an  end  of  our  reckon- 
ing :  and  if  at  any  time  we  reascm  about  words,  which  do  not  stand  for 
any  ideas,  it  is  only  about  those  sounds,  and  nothing  else. 
.    §  10.  Seamdfy.  bKoase  ofobtmreandimperftU  idetu. — Seeoadfy, 
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Our  reasoD  ia  often  puzzled,  and  at  a  loss,  because  of  the  obscwity, 
confusion,  or  imperfecDon  of  the  ideas  it  ia  emplr^ed  about;  and  Am 
we  are  involved  in  difficulties  and  contradictioiis.  Thus,  not  having 
any  perfect  idea  of  the  least  exteoaion  of  matter,  nor  of  infinity,  we  arc 
at  a  loas  about  the  divisibility  of  matter ;  but  having  perfect,  dear,  and 
distinct  ideas  of  number,  our  reason  meets  with  none  of  those  tnextii- 
cable  difficulties  in  numbers,  nor  finds  itself  involved  in  any  contra- 
dictions about  them.  Thus,  we  having  hut  imperfect  ideas  of  the  Ope- 
rations of  our  minds,  and  of  the  beginning  of  motion  or  thought,  how 
the  mind  producea  either  of  them  in  us  ;  and  much  more  imperfect  yet 
of  the  operation  of  God ;  run  into  great  difficulties  about  free  created 
agents,  which  reason  cannot  well  extricate  itself  out  of. 

^  11.  Thirdli/iforwarUofintermediaUideas.— Thirdly,  OmnMson 
is  often  at  a  stand,  because  it  perceives  not  those  ideas^  which  could 
serve  to  shew  the  certain  or  probable  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any 
other  two  ideas  :  and  in  this  some  men's  faculties  far  outgo  others.  Till 
algebra,  that  great  instrument  and  instance  of  human  sagacity,  was  dis- 
covered, men,  with  amazement,  looked  on  several  of  the  demonstrstMOS 
of  ancient  mathematicians,  and  could  scarce  forbear  to  diink  the  finding 
several  of  those  proofs  to  be  something  more  than  human. 

^  !2.  Fourthlt/,  because  ofiorong  principles. — Fourthly,  The  mind 
by  proceeding  upon  false  principles,  is  often  engaged  in  almirditiea  and 
dif&culties,  brought  into  straitsand  contradictions,  without  knowing hov 
to  tree  itself:  and  in  that  case  it  is  in  vain  to  implore  the  help  of  resMiB, 
unless  it  be  to  discover  the  falsehood,  and  reject  the  influence  of  those 
wrong  principles.  Reason  is  so  far  from  clearing  the  difficulties  which 
the  building  upon  false  foundations  brings  a  roan  into,  that  if  he  will 
pursue  it,  it  entangles  him  the  more,  and  engages  htm  deeper  in  per- 
plexities. 

§  13.  Fiflhli/,  because  of  doubtful  term. — Fj/lA/y,  As  obscure  and 
imperfect  ideas  often  involve  our  reason,  so  upon  the  same  ground  do 
dubious  words,  and  uncertain  signs,  often  in  discourses  and  arguings, 
when  not  warily  attended  to,  puzzle  men's  reason,  and  bring  them  to  a 
nonplus  :  but  these  two  Utter  are  our  fault,  and  not  the  &ult  of  reason. 
But  yet  the  consequences  of  them  are  nevertheless  obvious;  and  the 
perplexities  or  errors  they  fill  men's  minds  with,  are  every  when  ob- 
servable. 

§  14.  Our  highest  degree  (f  knowledge  it  intuitive,  uithettt  roMm- 
ing. — Some  of  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind,  are  so  there,  that  thej 
can  be  by  themselves  inunediately  compared  one  with  another:  and  ia 
these  the  mind  is  able  to  perceive,  that  toey  agree,  ordisagree,  asdekrlj 
as  that  it  has  them.  Thus  the  mind  perceives,  that  an  arch  of  a  cirde 
is  less  than  the  whole  circle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  ot  a  cinde : 
and  this,  tlierefore,  as  has  been  said,  I  call  intuitive  knowledge,  whidi  it 
certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  needs  so  probation,  nor  can  baie  any; 
this  being  the  highest  of  all  human  certainty.  Id  diia  coaastB  Ifae  evi- 
dence of  alt  those  maxims  which  nobody  has  any  dovbt  abeut,  but  emj 
man  (does  not,  as  is  said,  only  aasent  to,  bat)  know*  to  be  tnie,  M  sooa 
as  ever  they  are  proposed  to  his  oodentandii^.  In  the  discoveij  of. 
and  asamt  to,  these  troths,  diere  IB  as  me  (rf' tbe  4tseaiun  Realty,  no 
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■eed  of  TCascHung,  bat  lixy  are  known  b;  «  Bu|>enor  uid  higher  degrae 
t^  erkleace.  And  aucfaf  if  I  may  gueaa  at  dungs  unknown,  I  hm  apt 
to  ^nk  that  angeb  have  now, and  Aespiiits  of  jiut  men  macle  perfect 
thaU  have,  in  a  future  itate,  of  thousands  of  things,  which  now  either 
wboHy  escape  our  apprebensioDs,  or  which  our  RbOTt-sighled  reason 
havii^  got  some  faint  glimpse  of,  we,  in  the  dark,  grope  after. 

^  15.  The  next  it  MmoitttratuM  ly  reasoMing. — But  though  we  have 
here  and  diere  a  lutle  of  this  clear  hf^  some  sparks  of  blight  know- 
Mgfi ;  jtt  the  greatest  part  of  our  id^  are  such,  that  we  cannot  diBcero 
their  agreement  or  disagreement,  by  an  immediate  comparing  them. 
And  ia  all  these  we  have  need  of  reuoning,  and  must,  by  discourse  and 
infcreuce,  make  our  discoveries.  Now,  of  these  there  are  two  stnig, 
wliicfa  1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  mention  here  again : 

linl,  Those  whose  agreement  or  distvreemeat,  tboogfa  it  cannot  bie 
teen  by  an  immediate  puttii^  them  to|;emer,  yet  may  be  eiamined  by 
the  intenrention  of  other  ideas,  which  can  be  compared  with  them.  In 
(his  case,  when  the  ^reement  or  disagreemeDt  of  the  intermediate  idea, 
on  both  sides  with  those  which  we  would  compare,  is  plainly  discerned, 
^re  it  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  whereby  knowledge  is  prodnced, 
which  tbourii  it  be  certain,  yet  it  is  not  to  easy,  nor  alti^ether  so  clear, 
as  kwutive  knowledge ;  because  in  that  there  ia  barely  one  siniple  intui- 
don,  wbernn  there  is  no  room  for  any  the  least  mistake  or  doubt ;  the 
tmtfa  is  seen  all  perfectly  at  once.  In  demonsUition,  it  is  true,  there 
is  intuition  too,  but  not  altogether  at  once :  for  there  must  be  a  remem- 
brance of  tfaeinhiitionof  the  agreement  of  the  medium,  or  intermediate 
idea,  with  that  we  compare  it  wi^  before,  when  we  compare  it  with 
tbe  other ;  and  where  there  be  many  mediums,  there  the  danger  of  the 
mistake  is  the  greater.  For  each  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the 
ideas,  must  be  observed  and  seen  in  each  step  of  the  whole  trsin,  and 
retained  in  tbe  memory,  just  as  it  is,  and  the  mind  must  be  sure  that  no 
part  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  demonstration,  is  omitted  or 
OTCF-looked.  This  makes  some  demonstratiani  long  and  perplexed, 
and  too  hard  for  tbrae  who  have  not  strength  of  parts  distinctly  to  per- 
ceive, and  exactly  cany  so  many  particulars  orderly  in  their  heads. 
And  even  those,  who  are  able  to  master  such  intricate  speculations,  are 
^n  sometimes  to  go  over  diem  again,  and  there  is  need  of  more  than 
one  review  before  they  cau  arrive  at  certainty.  But  yet  where  &e  mind 
clearly  retains  the  intuition  it  had  of  the  agreement  of  any  idea  vnlh 
nnolber,  and  that  with  a  third,  and  that  wim  a  fourth,  8tc.  there  die 
agreement  of  the  first  and  tbe  fourth  is  a  demonstration,  and  produces 
certain  knowledge,  which  may  be  called  rational  knowledge,  as  the  other 
it  intuitive. 

^  l6.  To  tupply  the  narrownxu  ofthii,  we  have  nothing  butjudg- 
meititponpTooabteretttoaiag.~~Secondly,T!hen»noHar  ideas,  vthoae 
agreement  or  ditaffreement  can  no  odierwise  be  judged  of  but  by  the 
intervottion  of  omen,  which  have  not  a  certain  agreemeut  with  tbe 
extremes,  but  a  usual  or  likely  one ;  and  in  these  it  is,  that  the  judg^ 
ment  is  properly  exercised,  which  is  the  aoquiesdng  of  tbe  mind,  that 
any  ideas  do  agree,  by  comparing  them  wim  such  probable  mediums. 
■This,  thon^  it  never  amants  to  knowledge,  no,  not  to  that  wliich  ii 
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iIm  lowest  d^ra«  of  it,  jet  sometimes  the  intermediate  idems  tie  the 
extremes  so  (irmlj  together,  and  the  probabili^  is  so  clear  and  Mtroag, 
that  assent  as  necessarily  follows  it,  as  Imowledge  does  demonstrstioa. 
The  great  excellency  and  use  of  the  judgment  is  to  obeerve  r^ht,  and 
.take  a  true  estimate  of  the  force  and  weight  of  each  probability;  uod 
then  casting  them  up  all  light  together,  choose  that  side  which  has  the 
overbalance. 

^  17-  Inluitioa,  demonttralion,  judgmtnl. — Intuitive  knowledge  is 
.the  perception  of  the  certain  sgreement  or  disagreemeDt  of  two  idea^ 
immediatelj  compared  t<wether. 

Rational  knowlet^  is  the  perception  of  the  certain  agreement  or  ^ttt- 
greement  of  any  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  oneor  more  oUnci  ideas. 

Judgment,  is  die  thinkisg  or  taking  two  ideas  to  agree  or  disa^ee 
by.tbe  intervention  of  one  or  more  ideas,  whose  certain  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  them  it  doef  not  perceive,  but  hath  observed  to  be 
frequent  and  usual. 

^18.  Conteqvenca  of  %oord»,  and  conseqtunca  of  ideas. — Thou^ 
iite  deducing  one  proposition  from  another,  or  making  inferences,  la 
words,  be  a  great  pert  of  reason,  and  that  which  it  is  usually  en^loyed 
about,  yet  the  principal  act  of  ratiocination,  is  the  finding  the  agreement 
or  disagieement  of  two  ideas  one  with  another,  by  the  ioterventioo  of  a 
third.  As  a  man,  by  a  yard,  finds  two  hoiues  to  be  of  the  same  lei^tfa, 
which  could  not  be  brought  together  to  measure  their  equality  by  Juata- 
. position.  Words  have  their  conseouences,  as  the  signs  of  such  tdeaa: 
and  things  agree  or  dis^ree,  as  really  they  are ;  but  we  observe  it  only 
by  our  ideas. 

I  19-  Ftmr  »ort»  of  at^umenti.  Firtt,  ad  vereeundiam. — Before 
we  quit  diis  subject,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  a  little  to  retlectou  four 
sorts  of  arguments,  that  men  in  their  reasoaings  with  otlters  do  ordina- 
rily make  use  of.  to  prevail  on  their  assent ;  or  at  least  so  to  awe  tbem, 
as  to  silence  their  oppontion. 

JSfrsf,  The  first  is,  to  allege  the  opinions  of  men,  whose  parts,  )ean»- 
ing,  eminency,  power,  or  some  other  cause,  has  gained  a  name,  and 
settled  their  reputation  in  the  common  esteem  widi  some  kind  of  autiio- 
rity.  When  men  are  established  in  any  kind  of  dignity,  it  is  thought  a 
breach  of  modesty  for  otiaers  to  derogate  any  way  from  it,  and  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  men,  who  are  in  possession  of  it.  This  is  apt  to 
.be  censured,  as  carrying  with  it  too  much  of  pride,  when  a  mail  does 
not  readily  yield  to  &e  determination  of  approved  authors,  which  is 
wont  to  be  received  with  respect  and  submission  l^  others ;  and  it  is 
looked  upou  as  insolence  for  a  man  to  set  up,  and  adhere  to,  his  own 
opinion,  gainst  the  current  stream  of  antiquity;  or  to  put  it  in  the 
.  balance  against  thatof  scmie  learned  doctor,  orotherwise  approved  writer. 
Whoever  backs  his  tenets  with  such  authorities,  thinks  he  ought  tbeieb; 
to  carry  the  cause,  and  is  ready  to  style  it  impudence  in  any  one  who 
shall  stand  out  against  them.  This,  I  think,  may  be  called  argmuit- 
turn  ad  verecuTtdiam. 

§  20.  Secondly,  ad  ^norantiam. — Secondbf,  Another  way  that  men 
onjinarily  use  to  drive  others,  and  force  them  to  submit  thrar  jiidgmenti, 
and  receive  the  opinion  in  debate,  is  to  require  die  adversaij  to.adout 
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wbattfaejdlege  u  a  proof,  or  to  assign  a  better.  And  thb  I  c^  orgti* 
mentum  ad  igrtoranliam. 

§  21.  Thirdly,  ad  hominem. — A  third  way  is  tCi  pressa  man  wilfa 
consequences  drawn  from  his  own  pnnciplea  or  concessions.  This  is 
already  known  under  the  name  of  argumentum  ad  hominem, 

§  22,  JPburtkly,  ad  judicium. — The  fourth  is  die  using  of  proofs  drawn 
from  an;  of  die  foundations  of  knowledge  or  probability.  T^is  I  call 
argumentum  ad  judicium.  Thisalone,  of  all  the  four,  brings  traeinstruc- 
tion  with  it,  and  advances  us  in  onr  way  to  knoiriedge.  For  1 ,  It  argues 
Dot  anodier  man's  opinion  to  be  right,  because  I,  out  of  respect,  or  any 
oAier  consideration,  but  that  of  conviction,  wiU  not  contradict  him.  2. 
It  proves  not  another  man  to  be  in  the  right  way,  nor  that  I  ought  to 
take  the  same  with  him,  because  I  know  not  a  better,  3.  Nor  does  it 
follow,  that  another  man  is  in  the  right  way,  because  he  hath  shewn  me 
that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  I  may  be  modest,  and,  therefore,  not  oppose 
another  man's  persuasion ;  I  may  be  ignorant,  and  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  better;  I  may  be  in  an  error,  and  another  may  shew  me  that  I 
ant  BO,  This  may  dispose  me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception  of  trudi,  but 
helps  me  not  to  it;  that  must  'come  from  proofs  and  arguments,  and 
t%lit  arising  from  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  and  not  from  my 
alramelacedness,  ignorance,  or  error. 

§  2S.  Abont,  contrary,  and  according  to  reason. — By  what  has  been 
before  s«d  of  reason,  we  may  be  able  to  make  some  guess  at  the  dia- 
tmction  of  things,  into  those  that  are  according  to,  above,  and  contrary 
tereason.  1,  According  to  reason  are  such  propositions,  irfiose  truth 
we  can  discover,  by  examining  and  tracing  diose  ideas  we  have  fforH 
sensation  and  reflection ;  and  by  natural  deduction  find  to  be  true  or 
probable.  2.  Above  reason,  are  snch  propositions,  whose  tnitfi  or  pny- 
bability  we  cannot,  by  reason,  derive  from  those  principles.  3.  Con^ 
trary  to  reason,  are  such  propositions,  as  are  tnconsiatent  with,  or  iire*- 
coDcilable  to,  our  dear  and  disdnct  ideas.  Thus  the  existence  oioae 
God,  is  according  to  reason :  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God,  con- 
trary to  reason :  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  above  reason.  Farther, 
as  above  reason  may  be  taken  in  a  double  sense,  viz.  either  as  signifying 
above  probability,  or  above  certainty ;  so  in  that  large  sense  also,  con- 
trary to  reason,  is,  I  suppose,  sometimes  taken. 

^  84.  Reason  and  faith  not  opposite. — There  is  another  use  of  the 
word  reason,  wherein  it  is  opposed  to  faith :  which,  though  it  be  in 
Haelf  a  very  improper  way  of  speaking,  yet  common  use  has  so  anAo^ 
rised  it,  that  it  would  be  (ai]y  either  to  oppose  or  hope  to  remedy  it; 
only  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice,  that  however  fatm  be 
opposed  to  reason,  faith  is  nothing  but  a  firm  assent  of  die  mind ;  which 
if  it  be  regulated,  as  is  our  duty,  cannot  be  afforded  to  any  thing  but 
upon  good  reason,  and  so  cannot  be  opposite  to  it.  He  that  behCres, 
without  having  any  reason  for  believing,  may  be  in  love  with  his  own 
Andes ;  but  neither  seeks  truth  as  *)e  ought,  nor  pays  the  obedience  due 
tohis  Maker,  T^  would  havehinr  use  those  discerning  facuhies  he  has 
gtnn  him,  to  keep  him  out  of  mistake  and  error.  He  dtat  does  not 
this,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  however  he  sonArtimes' lights  on  truth,  is 
ia  the  ri^  but  by  chance ;  atad  I  know-not  whether  die  liiCkiiieaa  of 
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the  acddest  will  excuK  the  urregului^  of  faia  proceeding.  Thig,  at 
teast,  is  certain,  that  be  miut  be  accountable  for  whatever  miiitakeB  he 
runs  into ;  whereai,  he  that  makes  use  of  the  light  and  facultJea  God 
haa  given  him,  and  seek*  lincerelj  to  diacover  truth,  b;  those  helps  aad 
abilities  he  has.  maj'  have  this  satisbction  in  doing  hb  dutjf  as  a  ratiraul 
creature,  that  though  he  should  miss  truth,  he  will  not  miss  the  revnid 
of  it';  for  be  governs  his  assent  r^t,  and  places  it  as  he  should,  wfai^ 
in  any  case  or  maOer  whatsoever,  brieves  or  disbelieves  according  « 
reason  directs  him.  He  that  doth  otherwise,  transgresses  agsiosl  fail 
own  light,  and  misuses  those  tuculties  which  were  given  him  to  tio  other 
end,  but  to  search  and  follow  the  clearer  evidence,  and  greater  proba- 
bility. But  aince  reason  and  faith  are  by  some  men  opposed,  we  will 
so  consider  them  in  the  following  diapter. 


CHAP.  XVIH. 

op  FAITH  AMD  RBASON,  AND  THEIR  DISTINCT  PROVINCES. 

I  1 .  Necaiary  to  kaow  their  bomdarits. — It  has  been  above  abewa, 
JVnJ,  That  we  are  of  necessitjr  ignorant,  and  want  knowledge  of  ifl 
sorts,  where  we  want  ideas.  Secondly,  That  we  are  ignorant,  and  want 
rational  knowledge,  where  we  want  prooft.  TKirdltf,  That  we  want 
general  knowledge  and  certain^,  as  far  as  we  want  dear  and  detenuiaed 
specific  ideas,  timrth/y.  That  we  want  probidiility  to  direct  our  asMat 
in  matters  where  we  have  neither  knowledge  of  our  own,  nor  teadnuBf 
of  other  men,  to  botlon  our  reason  upon. 

From  these  things  thus  premised,  1  think  we  may  come  to  lay  down 
the  measures  and  boundaties  between  faith  and  reason;  ihewaDtdwse^ 
may  possibly  have  been  the  cause,if  not  of  great  disorders,  yet,  at  least, 
of  great  disputes,  and  perhaps  mistakes,  in  the  world ;  for  until  it  be 
resolved  how  far  we  are  to  be  guided  by  reason,  and  bow  far  bj  failfa, 
we  shall  in  vain  dispute,  and  endeavour  to  convince  one  another  m  mat^ 
ters  of  religion. 

^  2,  Faith  and  reaitm  what,  as  cmiira-distingmshtd. — I  find  evety 
sect,  as  far  as  reason  will  help  them,  make  use  of  it  gladly;  and  when 
it  fails  them,  they  cry  out,  it  is  matter  of  faith,  and  above  reason.  And 
I  do  not  see  how  they  can  aj^e  with  any  one,  or  ever  convince  a  gain- 
sayer,  who  makes  use  of  the  same  plea,  without  setting  down  strict 
boundanes  between  faith  and  reason,  wbich  ought  to  be  the  fint  point 
eetabiisbed  is  all  questions,  where  faith  has  any  thing  to  do. 

Reason,  therefore,  here,  as  ctrntra-diatinguished  to  faith,  I  take  to  be 
the  discovery  of  the  certainty  at  probatnhty  of  such  propoaitioiu  or 
truths,  which  the  mind  arrives  at  by  deduction  made  nom  such  ideas 
whicb  it  has  got  by  the  use  of  its  natural  facultiei,  viz.  by  sensalicHi  or 
r^ection. 

Faith,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  not  dius 
made  out  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  upon  the  credit  ci'  the  pro* 
poser,  as  comiog  from  God  in  some  extraordinary  way  of  communia- 
lion.     This  vray  of  discovering  truths  to  men,  we  cail  revelatiMi. 

%  3.  No  nev  limple  idea  can  be  com^/ed  by  tra^itiomU  nveiatim' 
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— ^Rnt,  then,  I  sty,  that  no  mao,  'msfind  by  God,  can  by  any  reve- 
lation, conUDunicate  to  olhen  soy  new  simple  ideas,  whidi  they  bad 
not  before  fron  aeniatioD  or  reflectioD ;  for  whataoever  impresaiona  he 
bimself  maj  have  from  die  immediate  haod  of  God,  this  revelation,  if 
it  be  of  new  simple  ideas,  canoot  be  conveyed  to  anotber,  either  by 
wwds  or  any  odier  ugns ;  becauae  worda,  by  tb^  immediate  operation 
on  us,  cause  do  other  ideas'but  of  their  natural  aounda ;  and  it  i«  by 
the  custom  of  using  them  for  signs,  that  they  excite  and  revive  in  our 
minds  latent  ideas ;  but  yet  ouly  such  ideas  as  were  there  before.  Fot 
words  seen  or  heard,  recal  to  our  thoughts  those  ideas  only,  which  to 
us  they  have  been  wont  to  be  ngns  of;  but  cannot  introduce  any  per- 
tectly  new,  and  formerly  unknown,  simple  ideas.  The  same  holds  in 
all  other  signs,  which  cannot  signify  to  us  things  of  which  we  have 
before  never  had  any  idea  at  all. 

Thoa  whatever  things  were  discovered  to  Sl  Paul  when  he  was 
wrqiped  up  into  the  tlurd  heaven,  whatever  new  ideas  his  mind  there 
received,  all  the  description  he  can  make  to  others  of  that  place,  is  only 
this,  that  there  are  sucn  things  as  "  eye  bath,  not  seen,  nor  ear  beard, 
nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive."  And  supposing 
God  should  discover  to  any  one,  supematurally,  a  species  of  creatures 
inhabiring,  for  examine,  Jupiter  or  Satuni  (for  that  it  is  possible  there 
BBtT  be  aucb,  nobody  can  deny),  which  baa  six  senses;  and  imimiit 
on  bia  mind  the  ideas  couveyed  to  theirs  by  that  sixth  sense,  be  could 
DO  more,  by  words,  produce  in  the  miuds  of  other  men  those  ideas, 
iiiq>rinled  by  that  sixth  sense,  llian  one  of  us  could  convey  the  idea  of 
aq.y  colour  b^  the  sounds  of  w(h^  into  a  man,  who  having  the  other 
four  seoiea  perfect,  had  always  totally  wanted  the  hfth,  oi  seeing.  For 
our  sunplfl  ideas,  then,  whidi  are  the  foundation  and  sole  matter  of  all 
our  notioas  and  knowledge,  we  must  depend  wholly  on  our  reason,  I 
nean  our  natural  faculties,  and  can  by  no  means  receive  them,  or  any 
of  diem,  from  traditiotial  revelation ;  I  say,  traditional  reveU^on,  in 
distioclioD  to  original  revelation.  By  the  one,  I  mean  that  first  im- 
preanon  which  is  made  immediately  by  God,  on  the  mind  of  any  nun, 
to  which  we  cannot  set  any  bounds ;  and  by  the  other,  those  impres- 
nons  delivered  over  to  others  in  words,  and  the  ordinary  ways  of  con- 
veying our  conceptions  one  to  another. 

^  4.  TraditUnal  revelation  may  make  ut  know  propoationt  knoiD- 
mUt  alto  by  rtatan,  InU  not  with  the  lanu  etrtaiitty  that  reaton  doth. 
— ■SnottdJy,  (  say,  that  the  same  truths  may  be  discovered,  sod  con- 
v^ed  down  from  revelation,  which  are  discoverable  to  us  by  reason, 
and  by  those  ideas  we  naturally  may  have.  So  God  might,  by  reve- 
lation, discover  the  tnUb  of  apy  proposition  in  EucUd ;  as  well  as  men, 
by  the  natural  use  of  their  faculties,  come  to  make  the  discovery  them- 
■dvca.  In  all  diings  of  (bis  kind,  there  is  little  need  or  uae  of  revela- 
tioB,  God  bavii^  furnished  u*  with  a  natural  awi  Huec  means  to  arrive 
at  tbe  knowledge  tX  tbem.  For  whatsoever  truth  we  come  to  the  dear 
dVBOvciy  of,  from  die  knowledge  sod  oonlempla^ion  of  our  own  ideas, 
wul  always  be  more  certain  to  us,  than  thoa^  whidi  are  conveyed  tQ  ua 
by  traditional  revdatimi.  For  the  koow^dga  vife  hwe  that  this  revela- 
tton  came  at  fint  fron  God,  dm  qever  be  «o  sjve  at  the  Imowledga 
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we  have  IVom  the  dear  and  distinct  perception  of  die  Agreement  or 
disagreement  of  our  own  ideas,  v.  g.  if  it  were  revealed  some  ages 
since,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
f  might  assent  to  the  truth  of  that  proposition,  upon  the  credit  of  the 
tradition,  that  it  was  revealed.  But  that  would  never  amount  to  bo 
great  a  certainty  as  the  knowledge  of  it,  upon  the  comparing  and 
measuring  my  own  ideas  of  two  right  angles,  and  the  three  angles  of  * 
triangle.  The  like  holds  in  matter  of  fact,  knowable  fay  oar  senses, 
V.  g.  the  history  of  the  deluge  is  conveyed  to  us  by  wri^ga,  which  had 
their  original  from  revelation  :  and  yet  nobody,  I  think,  will  say,  he  bat 
as  certain  and  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  flood,  as  Noah,  that  saw  it; 
or  that  he  himself  would  have  had,  had  he  then  been  alive,  and  seen  tt 
For  he  has  no  greater  an  assurance  than  that  of  his  senses,  that  it  is 
writ  in  the  hook  supposed  writ  by  Moses,  inspired  ;  but  he  has  not  so 
great  an  assurance  that  Moses  writ  that  book,  as  if  he  had  seen  Moses 
write  It.  So  that  the  assurance  of  its  being  a  revelation,  u  less  still 
than  the  assurance  of  his  senses. 

§  6.  Revelation  cannot  be  admitted  against  the  clear  evidence  <f 
reason. — In  propositions,  then,  whose  certainty  is  built  upon  the  dear 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  onr  ideas,  attained 
either  by  immediate  intuition,  as  in  self-evident  propositions,  or  by 
evident  deductions  of  reason  in  demonstrations,  we  need  not  the  assist- 
ance of  revelation,  as  necessaiy  to  gain  our  assent,  and  introduce  them 
into  our  minds ;  because  the  natural  ways  of  knowledge  could  settle 
them  there,  or  had  done  it  already,  which  is  the  greatest  assurance  vre 
can  possibly  have  of  any  thing,  unless  where  God  immediately  reveab 
it  to  us.  And  there  too  our  assurance  can  be  no  greater  ^an  onr 
knowledge  is,  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God.  But  yet  nothing  I 
think  can,  under  that  title,  shake  or  even  overrule  plain  knowledge, 
or  rationally  prevail  with  any  men  to  admit  it  for  true,  in  a  direct 
contradiction  to  the  clear  evidence  of  his  own  understanding.  For 
since' no  evidence  of  our  faculties,  by  which  we  receive  such  reve- 
lations, can  exceed,  if  equal,  ihe  certainty  of  our  intuitive  knowledge, 
we  can  never  receive  for  a  truth  any  thing  that  is  directly  contrary  to 
our  clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  v,  g.  the  ideas  of  one  body  and  one 
place,  do  so  clearly  agree,  and  the  mind  has  so  evident  apercepdon  of 
dieir  agreement,  that  we  can  never  assent  to  a  proposition  that  affinns 
the  same  body  to  be  in  two  distant  places  at  once,  however  it  sbonU 
pretend  to  the  authority  of  a  divine  revelation ;  since  the  evidence, 
/Vrsf.Tbatwe  deceive  not  ourselves  in  ascribing  it  to  God;  Secondly, 
'  That  we  understand  it  right;  can  never  be  so  great,  as  Ae  evidence  of 
onr  own  intuitive  knowledge,  whereby  we  discern  it  impossible  for  the 
same  body  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  And  therefore  no  propontioa 
can  be  received  for  divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  assent  due  to  aH 
such,  if  it  be  contradictory  to  our  clear  and  intuitive  luiowledge.  Be- 
cause this  would  be.  to  subvert  the  principles  and  foundations  of  aH 
knowledge,  evidence,  and  assent  whatsoever;  and  there  would  be  left 
Mo  difference  between  truth  and  fiUeehood,  no  measures  of  credftfc 
and  incredible  in  the  world,  if  doubtful  propositions  shall  take  place 
before  self-evident,  and  what  we  certainly  know  give  way  to  vritttwe 
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may  poutbl;  be  mistakea  Id.  In  propoutiotu,  therefore,  contrary  to 
the  clear  perceptioa  of  the  Bgreemeot  or  disagreement  of  an;  of  our 
ideas,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  urge  them  as  matters  of  l^ith.  They  cannot 
move  our  assent,  under  that  or  any  other  title  whatsoever :  for  faith  can 
never  convince  us  of  an;  thing  that  coatiadicta  our  iLOowIedge,  because, 
though  faiih  be  founded  on  the  testimony  of  God  (who  cannot  he) 
rereahng  any  proposition  to  us ;  yet  we  cannot  have  an  assurance  of 
the  truth  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation,  greater  than  our  own  know- 
ledge :  since  the  whole  strength  of  the  certainty  depends  upon  our 
Icoowledge,  that  God  revealed  it,  which  in  this  case,  where  the  propo- 
sition supposed  revealed  contradicts  our  knowledge  or  reason,  will 
always  have  this  dejection  hanging  to  it,  viz.  that  we  cannot  tell  how 
to  conceive  that  to  -come  from  God,  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being, 
which,  if  received  for  (rue,  must  overturn  all  the  principles  and  foun- 
dations of  knowledge  he  has  given  us ;  render  all  our  facultiea  useless ; 
wholly  destroy  the  most  eKcetlent  part  of  his  workmanship,  our  under- 
siBudmgs;  and  put  a  man  in  a  condition,  wherein  be  will  have  less 
light,  less  conduct,  than  the  beast  that  perisheth.  For  if  the  mind  of 
man  can  never  have  a  clearer  (and  perhaps  not  so  dear^  evidence  of 
any  thing  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  as  it  has  of  the  principles  of  its  own 
reawn,  it  can  never  have  a  ground  to  quit  the  clear  evidence  of  its 
reason,  to  give  place  to  a  proposition,  whose  revelation  has  not  9  greater 
evidence  than  tiiose  principles  have. 

^  6.  Traditional  revelation  much  leas. — Thus  far  a  man  has  use  of 
reason,  and  ought  to  hearken  to  it,  even  in  immediate  and  original  reve- 
lation, where  it  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  himself:  but  to  all  those  who 
pretend  not  to  immediate  revelation,  butare  required  to  pay  obedience, 
aod  to  receive  the  truths  revealed  to  others,  which  by  the  tnulitiun  of 
writings,  or  word  of  mouth,  are  conveyed  down  to  them,  reason  has  a 
great  deal  more  to  do,  and  is  that  only  which  can  induce  us  to  receive 
them.  For  matter  of  faith  being  only  divine  revelation,  and  nothing 
else;  &ilh,  as  we  use  the  word  (called  commonly  divine  faith),  has  to 
do  with  00  propositions,  but  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  divinely 
revealed.  So  that  I  do  not  see  how  those,  who  make  revelation  alone 
the  sole  object  of  faith,  can  say,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  not  ot 
reason,  to  believe,  that  such  or  such  a  proposition,  to  be  found  in  such 
or  such  a  book,  is  of  divine  inspiration ;  unless  it  be  revealed,  that  that 
proposition,  or  all  in  that  book,  was  communicated  by  divine  inspira- 
tion. Without  such  a  revelation,  the  believing  or  not  believing  that 
proposition,  or  book,  to  be  oF  divine  authority,  can  never  be  matter  of 
faiUi,  but  matter  of  reason;  and  such  as  I  must  come  lo  an  assent  to, 
only  by  the  use  of  my  reason,  which  can  never  require  or  enable  me 
to  believe  that  which  is  contrary  to  itself;  it  being  impossible  for 
j«asoD  ever  to  procure  any  assent  to  that,  which  to  itself  appears  unrea- 
sowUjIe. 

In  all  thiiws,  therefore,  where  we  have  clear  evidence  from  our  ideas, 
and  those  principles  of  knowledge  1  have  above-mentioned,  reason  is 
the  proper  judge;  and  revelation,  though  it  may  in  consenting  with  it 
coniirmitB  dictates,  yet  cannot  in  such  cases  invalidae  its  decrees;  nor 
«an  we  be  obliged,  where  we  have  the  clear  aod  evident  lenteiice  of 
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reuon,  (o  quit  it  for  Ae  contrary  opinion,  under  s  pretence  Ait  it  is  a 
matter  of  foith ;  which  can  httre  no  audiority  agabtt  the  plain  and  clesr 
dictates  of  reason. 

^  7.  Things  above  retuon. — But,  Thirdly,  there  being  many  ttenga, 
wherein  we  nave  very  imperfect  notions,  or  none  at  iu);'Mid  other 
things,  of  whose  pait,  present,  or  future  existence,  by  Ae  niturd  me 
of  our  faculiiea,  we  can  have  no  kuowled^e  at  all,  these,  as  bein;  be> 
yond  the  discovery  of  our  natural  fecnlties,  aad  above  reuoa,  wn, 
when  revealed,  the  proper  matter  of  faith.  Thus,  that  pot  -of  tbe 
angels  rebelled  against  God,  and  thereby  lost  their  first  bappy  state; 
and  that  the  dead  shall  rise,  and  live  again:  ^ese,  and  die  like,  beiu 
beyond  the  discovery  of  reason,  are  purely  matters  of  &ith ;  indi  wfaidk 
reason  has  directly  nothing  to  do. 

^8.  Ornot  contrary  to  rtason,  tfreveattd,  an  matter  of  f nth.— 
But,  since  God,  in  giving  us  the  fagfat  of  reason,  baa  not  ma^tj  tied 
up  his  own  hand  from  afibrding  ns,  when  he  thinks  fit,  die  light  of  reve- 
lation in  any  of  those  inatiers,  wherein  our  natural  faculties  are  able  to 
give  a  probable  determination;  revelation,  where  God  has  beenideaaed 
to  give  it,  must  cany  it  against  Ae  probable  conjectnres  of  resna,  be- 
cause the  mind  not  being  certnn  of  the  truth  of  tiiat  it  does  not  an- 
dently  know,  but  only  yielding  to  the  probab^^  that  appears  in  i^  b 
bound  to  give  up  its  assent  to  such  a  testimony ;  wfaicli,  it  is  salia6ed, 
conies  from  one  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive.  But  jet  it  st3 
belongs  to  reason,  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  its  bieing  a  revelation,  and  of 
the  signification  of  the  words  wherein  it  is  delivered.  Indeed,  if  ai^ 
thing  shall  be  thought  revelation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  phan  princi- 
ples of  reason,  and  die  evident  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  its  own  clev 
and  distinct  ideas,  there  reason  most  be  hearkened  to,  as  to  a  natter 
within  its  province.  Since  a  man  can  never  have  so  certain  a  know- 
ledge, that  a  proposition,  which  contradicts  die  clear  piinciples  and  evi- 
dence of  his  own  knowledge,  was  divinely  reveded,  or  that  he  under^ 
stands  the  words  rightly  wherein  it  is  delivered,  as  he  has  that  the  coo> 
Irary  is  true;  and  so  is  bound  to  consider  and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter 
of  reason,  and  not  swallow  it,  without  examinatien,  as  a  nmttcr  ef 
fiiith. 

^  9.  'Revelation  in  mailers  where  reason  cannot  jud^,  or  but  pro- 
hahty,  ought  to  be  hearkened  to. — First,  Whatever  propositioa  is  re 
vealed,  of  whose  truth  our  mind,  by  its  natural  faculties  and  ootioa^ 
cannot  judge,  that  is  purely  matter  of  &ith,  and  above  reason. 

Secondly,  All  propositions,  whereof  the  mind,  by  die  use  of  it>  na- 
tural Acuities,  can  come  to  determine  and  judge,  trom  natnrally  >o- 
quiredideas,arematterof  reason;  with  this  difference  still,  diat  in  tboM 
concerning  whidi  it  has  but  an  uncertain  evidence,  and  so  is  persoaded 
of  their  truth  only  npon  probable  grounds,  which  still  odinit  a  po^ 
sibility  of  the  contrary  to  be  true,  without  doing  violence  to  the  ceitoi 
evidence  of  its  own  knowledge,  and  overtummg  the  [Hiodpks  of  itsevro 
reason  in  such  probable  propositions,  I  say,  an  evident  rmlation  owlit 
to  determine  our  assent  even  ^jxhist  probabiHty.  For  where  ^  prm- 
ciples  of  reason  have  not  evidenced  a  proposition  to  be  cettuoly  trae  or 
false,  there  clear  revelation,  as  another  principle  of  trad),  and  ground 
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fif  MMnt,  may  detemuDO ;  and  so  it  may  be  nutter  of  futh,  and  be 
ftbo  above  reason ;  because  reason,  in  that  particular  matter,  being 
able  to  reach  do  higher  dian  probability,  faidi  gave  the  detenni  nation 
where  reascHi  came  short ;  and  revelation  discovered  on  which  aide  the 
butb  lay. 

LIO.  In  matttri  when  reaion  can  <^ard  cerlam  hiowled^,  that  ti 
hearkened  to. — Thus  far  the  donunion  of  faith  reaches,  and  that 
without  any  Tiol^Ke  or  hindrance  to  reason ;  which  is  not  hjjured,  or 
«&turbed,  bnt  aaasted  and  improved,  by  new  ditcoveriee  of  truth,  com- 
ing from  the  eternal  Fountain  of  all  knowledge.  Whatever  God  hath 
revealed,  is  certainly  true ;  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the 
proper  object  of  faith:  but  whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation,  or  no, 
reason  must  judge;  v^ich  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a  greater 
evid«ice,  to  embrace  what  is  leas  evident,  nor  allow  it  to  entertain  pro- 
bability in  opposition  to  kttowledge  and  eertaiitty.  There  «an  be  bo 
evidence,  that  any  traiMonal  revelatioa  is  of  divine  origioaJ,  in  die  words 
wereceive  it,  and  in  the  sense  we  undentsnd  it,  so  clear,  and  so  ow- 
tW^,  as  drat  of  the  principles  of  reason:  and  therefore,  nothing  that  is 
condrai^  to,  and  incouaiiteut  with,  the  clear  and  setf-evident  dictates  of 
raaaon,  has  a  right  to  be  urged  or  asseated  to,  as  a  matter  of  foitb, 
wherein  reason  hath  nodiing  to  do.  Whatsoever  is  diviae  revelation, 
oueht  to  over-rule  all  our  opinioBs,  prejudices,  and  interests,  and  hadi 
*  rtgfat  ta  be  received  with  full  assent ;  sudi  a  submission  as  this  of  onr 
reason  to  faith,  takes  not  aw^  the  land^urks  of  knowledge :  this  shakes 
not  dw  foundatioas  of  reaaon,  but  leaves  us  that  bsc  of  onr  faculties,  for 
which  they  vrere  gives  us. 

^11.  If  the  boattdariet  be  itot  ut  between  faith  and  reann,  no  eif 
timeiaem,  or  extraw^neg  in  religion^  eon  oe  contradicted. — If  the 
provinces  of  fiutfa  and  reason  are  not  kept  distinct  by  these  boundaries, 
there  will,  in  matters  of  rel^;ion,  be  no  room  for  reason  at  all ;  and  those 
ettrav^nt  opinions  and  cemnonie*,  that  are  to  be  fouikd  in  the  several 
rel^iMnt  of  the  worhl,  will  not  deserve  to  be  blamed.  For,  to  this  cry- 
ing up  of  feidi,  in  apposition  to  reason,  we  may,  I  think,  in  good  mea- 
sore,  Mcribfl  those  absurditiea  that  fill  ahnost  all  the  rdigions  which 
poasess  and  divide  mankind.  For  men  having  been  principled  with  aa 
opmion,  tiiat  diey  OHist  not  consult  reason  m  the  thhags  of  rel^ira, 
however  apparently  contradictory  to  commoit  sense,  and  the  very  prin- 
dplea  of  ^1  thnr  knowledge,  have  let  loose  their  fancies,  and  natural 
Bsperstition ;  and  have  been,  by  diem,  led  into  so  strange  opioioaa,  and 
eztrafagaM  practicea,  ia  religion,  that  a  considerale  man  cannot  but 
■laiid  MBaxed  at  their  foHies,  and  jndge  them  so  far  Anom  beinp;  nccept- 
Me  to  the  great  and  wiae  Ood,  that  be  cannot  avoid  thinbnp  ^em 
nfiealoMs  and  oAnnve  to  a  sober,  good,  maa.  So  that,  in  effect,  re- 
ligisn,  which  Aoald  most  distinguish  us  from  boasts,  and  ought  mosit 
paonliatly  to  elevate  us,  as  rational  creatures,  above  bnrtea,  ia  that 
wfaerain  neo  dtm  appear  mM  ioatioaBl,  and  mwe  senseless  tfaaq' 
bensta  ibenwdvas. .  Credo,  quia  imfoinbUe  eit,  1  believe,  becaun  it  ia 
impossible,  might  io  a  goo«  man  past  for  a  sally  of  aeal;  but  would 
prave  a  vary  ilTrals  for  him  to  chooae  their  ^mmoob  or  lelipon  by. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

OF     ENTHUSIASM. 

§  1 .  Love  of  truth  neceuary. — He  that  would  seriotuly  set  upoa  Ai 
sesTcb  of  trudC  oueht  in  the  fint  place  to  prepare  bis  miod  witb  a  km 
of  it;  for  be  that  lows  it  not,  will  not  take  much  psiiu  to  gel  it,  nor 
be  much  concerned  when  be  miiwes  it.  There  is  uobody  in  the  cxun- 
□umwealdi  of  learning,  who  does  not  profess  himself  a  lover  oS  truth : 
and  diere  is  not  a  rational  creature  that  would  not  take  it  bhum  to  be 
llwught  otherwise  of.  And  jet  for  all  this,  one  may  truly  say,  that  there 
are  very  few  lovers  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  even  amongst  those  who 

Eersuade  themselves  that  they  are  so.  How  a  man  buy  know  whether 
p  be  so  in  earnest,  is  worth  inquiry :  and  1  think  there  is  one  unernif 
mark  of  it,  viz.  the  not  eatertaink^  any  proponlioa  with  giealer  assur- 
ance, than  the  proofs  it  is  built  upon  will  warrant.  Whoever  goes  be- 
^<Kid  this  measure  of  assent,  it  is  plain,  receives  not  truth  in  the  love  of 
it;,  loves  not  truth  for  truth's  sake,  but  for  some  other  by-end.  For  the 
evidence  that  any  proposition  is  true  (eicept  such  as  are  seif-evidaU) 
Jlying  only  in  the  proofs  a  man  has  of  it,  whatsoever  degrees  of  assent 
he  imords  it  beyond  the  d^;rees  of  that  evidence,  it  is  plain,  that  all  the 
surplusage  of  assurance  is  owing  to  some  other  a£fectioD,aiidnotl»lbe 
love  of  truth :  it  bemg  as  impossiUe,  that  the  love  of  truth  should  can; 
my  assent  ab(n«  the  evidence  there  is  to  me  that  it  is  true,  as  that  the 
love  of  truth  should  make  me  assent  to  any  [KopositJon,  for  the  sake  of 
that  evidence,  which  it  has  not,  that  it  is  true ;  which  is,  in  efiect,  to  low 
it  as  a  truth,  because  it  is  possible  or  probable  that  it  may  not  be  true. 
In  any  truth  that  gets  not  possession  of  our  minds  by  the  irresistible 
light  of  self- evidence,  or  by  the  force  of  demonstrabon,  the  argumeota 
diat  gain  it  assent,  are  the  voudh^s  and  gage  pf  its  probability  to  us; 
And  we  can  receive  it  for  no  other  than  such  as  tbey  deliver  it  to  our  un- 
derstandings. Whatsoever  credit  or  authority  we  give  to  any  proposi- 
tion more  than  it  receives  from  the  principles  aud  proofs  it  supports 
itself  upon,  is  owing  to  our  inclinations  that  way,  and  is  so  &r  a  defo- 
gation  fcom  die.  love  of  truth  as  such :  which  as  it  can  receive  iia  evi- 
dence from  our  passions  or  interests,  so  it  should  receive  no  tincture 
from  them. 

%  2.  ^  foneardness  to  dictate,  from  whence. — The  assumu^f  an 
auUiority  of  dictating  to  others,  and  a  forwardness  to  prescribe  to  Jheir 
opinions,  is  a  coastant  concomitant  of  this  bias  and  oorr^>ti(m  of  our 
judgments :  for  how  almost  can  it  be  otherwise,  but  ^tat  be  should  bs 
ready  to  impose  on  another's  belief,  who  has  already  imposed  on  his 
ow&i  Who  can  reasonably  expect  arguments  and  couviction  from  him, 
in  dealing  with  olbers,  whose  understanding  is  not  accustomed  to  them 
io  his  dealing  with  himself?  Who  does  violeoce  to  his  own  facskiea 
liyrannises  over  his  own  mind,  and  usurps  the  prerogative  that  bekmga 
to  truth  alone,  which  is  to  command  assent  by  only  its  own  authority, 
i.  e.  by  and  in  proportion  to  that  evidence  which  it  carries  w^  it. 

^  3.  Faree^tHthudium. — Upoq  this  occaaioa,  1  shaU  take  Ibeiiberty 
to  consider  a  Uiird  groiind  of  assent,  which,  with  some  men,  has  the 
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8«B>e  intbori^,  and  ia  u  confideQtly  relied  on,  w  eidker  fiulh  at  Fcaaoo : 
I  mean  eitthusiasia.  Which,  lajiug  by  reason,  would  tet  up  revelattOB 
without  it.  Whereby,  in  efTecl,  it  takes  away  both  reason  and  revela- 
tion, and  Eubstitute*  iii  tite  room  of  it  the  ungrounded  fancies  of  a  man's 
own  brain,  and  casumes  tbeai  for  a  foundatimi  both  of  opinioa  and 
conduct. 

I  4.  Reason  and  revelation. — Reason  is  natural  revelation,  whereby 
the  eternal  Father  t^  light,  and  FouiUain  of  all  knowledge,  communi- 
cates to  nuuikiod  (hat  portion  of  truth  which  he  has  laid  within  the 
reach  of  their  natural  faculties.  Revelation  is  natural  reason  enlarged 
by  a  new  set  of  discoveries,  communicated  by  God  immediately,  which 
reason  vouches  the  truth  of,  by  the  testisKmy  and  proofs  it  gives,  that 
they  come  from  God.  So  that  he  that  takes  away  reason,  to  make  way 
for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both,  and  does  muchwhat  the  same 
as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put  out  bis  eyes,  the  better  to  receive 
the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  slar  by  a  telescope. 

§  6.  Riu  of  enthusiasm. — Immediate  revelation  being  a  mqch  easier 
way  for  men  to  establish  their  opinions,  and  r^ulate  tbeir  cMiduct, 
than  the  tedious  and  not  always  successful  labour  of  strict  reasoninE,it 
is  DO  wonder  that  some  have  been  very  apt  to  pretend  tojevelatioa, 
and  to  persuade  themselves  tbat  they  are  under  the  peculiar  guidance 
pt  heaven,  in  their  actions  and  <^inions,  especially  m  those  of  them 
which  th^  cannot  account  for  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  knowledge, 
and  principles  of  reaa<Hi.  Hence  we  see,  that  in  all  ages,  men,  in 
whom  melancholy  has  mixed  with  devotion,  or  whose  cor>ceit  of  them- 
selves  has  raised  Uiem  into  an  opinion  of  a  greater  familiarity  with  God, 
and  a  nearer  admittance  to  bia  favour  than  is  afforded  to  otbers,  have 
often  flattered  tbenudves  with  a  persuasion  of  an  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  Dei^,  and  frequent  communications  from  the  Divine  Spirit. 
God,  I  own,  ciooot  he  denied  to  be  able  to  enlighten  the  understand- 
ing by  a  ray  darted  into  the  mind  immediately  from  the  fiMtntain  <^ 
light.  This  they  understand  be  .has  promised  to  do;  and  who  &«a 
bfts  so  good  a  title  to  expect  it,  as  those  who  are  his  peculiar  petals, 
duseo  by  him,  and  dependii^  on  him? 

§  6.  Mnt&utiatm. — Their  minds  being  thus  prepared,  whatever 
groundless  opinion  comes  to  settle  itself  strongly  upon  tbeir  fancies,  is 
an  iUumJnaticHi  from  the  Spirit  uf  God,  and  presently  of  divine  authori^ : 
and  whatsoever  odd  action  they  find  in  themselves  a  strong  inclination 
lo  do,  that  impulse  is  concluded  to  be  a  call  or  direction  from  heaven, 
and  must  be  obeyed ;  it  is  a  commission  from  above,  and  they  cannot 
en  in  eiecuting  it. 

^  7.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthusiasm,  which,  though  founded 
Beiiber  on  reason  nor  divine  revektioo,  but  rising  from  the  conceits  of 
a  wanned  or  ovor-weeoii^  brain,  works  yet,  where  it  once  gels  footing, 
nore  p«vrerfully  oa  the  pertuasioos  and  actions  of  men,  than  either  of 
those  two,  or  both  tt^tber :  men  being  most  forwardly  obedient  to  the 
impulses  ^y  receive  from  themselves;  and  the  whole  rnan  is  sure  to 
act  more  vigorously,  where  the  whcde  man  iit  carried  by  a  natural  mo- 
tioa.  For  strong  conceit,  like  a  new  prindple,  carries  all  easily  with  it; 
when  got  above  conmon  sense,  and  freed  from  all  restraint  of  leason. 
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and  check  of  reflection,  it  is  heightened  into  a  divine  lutliori^,  in  con- 
currence with  our  own  temper  and  inclinBtion. 

§  8.  Enthusiaim  miitakenjbr  seeing  and  feeling. — Though  the  odd 
opinions  and  estravagant  actiona  enthusiasm  has  mo  men  into,  were 
enough  to  warn  them  against  this  wrong  principle,  so  apt  to  nu^nide 
them  both  in  their  belief  and  conduct;  yet  the  love  of  something  extra- 
ordinary,  the  ease  and  glory  it  is,  to  be  inspired  and  be  above  the  cotO' 
mon  and  natural  ways  of  knowledge,  so  flatters  manj  men's  laziness, 
ignorance,  and  vanity,  that  when  once  they  are  got  into  this  way  of  imme- 
diate revelation,  of  illuminatioD  vrithout  search,  and  of  certainty  without 
proof,  and  without  e^i  a  mi  nation,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  out  of  it. 
Reason  is  lost  upon  them;  they  are  above  it :  tbcy  seethe  light  infused 
into  their  understandings,  and  cannot  be  mistaken ;  it  is  clear  atid  viable 
there,  like  the  light  of  bright  sunshine ;  shews  itself,  and  needs  no  other 
proof  but  its  own  evidence ;  they  feel  the  hand  of  God  moving  them 
within,  and  the  impulses  of  the  Spirit,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  in  what 
they  feel.  Thus  they  support  themselves,  and  are  sure  reason  hath  no- 
thing to  do  with  what  they  see  and  feel  in  themselves ;  what  tfaey  have  a 
sensible  experience  of,  admits  no  doubt,  needs  no  probation.  Wonid  be 
not  be  ridiculous,  who  should  require  to  have  it  proved  to  him,  that  the 
light  shines,  and  that  he  sees  it?  It  is  its  own  proof,  and  can  have  oo 
omer.  When  the  Spirit  brings  light  into  our  minds  it  dispels  darknesi. 
We  see  it,  as  we  do  that  of  uie  sun  at  noon,  and  need  not  the  twiligfat 
of  reason  to  shew  it  us.  This  light  from  heaven  is  stroi^,  dear,  irad 
pure;  carries  its  own  demonstration  vtith  it;  and  we  may  as  ratimially 
take  a  glow-worm  to  assist  us  to  discover  the  snn,  as  to  examine  di6 
celestial  ray  by  our  dim  candle,  reason. 

§  9-  This  is  the  way  of  talking  of  these  men  :  they  are  sure,  becaaae 
tbey  are  sure ;  and  their  persuasions  are  right,  becauac  they  are  atroiq; 
in  them.  For,  when  what  they  say  is  stripped  of  the  metapbor  of  seeiDg 
and  feeling,  this  is  all  it  amounts  to  ;  and  yet  these  similea  so  impoae 
on  diem,  that  they  serve  them  for  certainty  in  themselves,  and  deimm- 
stration  to  others. 

^  10.  faUhimasm,  hew  to  be  discovered. — But  to  exambie  a  Htde 
soberly  this  internal  light,  and  this  feeling  on  which  tbey  build  so  mnch. 
These  men  have,  they  say,  clear  light,  and  Aey  see :  diey  have  aa 
awakened  sense,  and  diey  feet :  this  cannot,  they  are  sure,  be  cfapuied 
them.  For  wIkd  a  man  says  he  sees  or  feels,  nobody  can  deny  it  him 
that  he  does  so.  But  here  let  me  ask  :  this  seeing,  is  it  the  perception 
of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  or  of  this,  tiiat  it  is  a  revelatioD  froia 
God  i  This  feeling,  is  it  a  perception  of  an  inclination  or  faacy  to  do 
something,  or  of  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  that  inclinatioa  ?  Tbeaeare 
twd  very  difierent  perceptions,  and  mnst  be  carefully  diatingniAed,  if 
wewoald  not  impose  upon  ouiaeWes.  1  may  perceive  the  truth  <Kf  a 
propontion,  and  yet  not  perceive  that  it  is  an  immecKkte  revelation  from 
God.  I  may  perceive  die  truth  of  a  proposition  in  Gudid,  wttboot  its 
being,  or  my  perceiving  it  to  be,  a  revelation  :  nay,  I  may  pereeive  I 
came  not  by  this  knowlcAlge  in  a  natrtrd  way,  and  m>  may  eoadade  k 
revealed,  without  perceiving  that  it  is  a  revelatiott  from  God ;  becaiue 
there  be  spirits,  which,  wi^out  being  divinely  conunisaioiied,  nuy  ex- 
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cite ifaoM  Meu  m  me,  andltytfaem  io such  bidex  bofbre  my  miiid, di«t 
I  may  perceire  their  connexion.  So  tfut  the  knowledge  of  »ay  propo- 
sition coming  into  my  mind,  I  know  not  how,  ia  not  k  perceptioo  ttult 
it  is'from  Qod.  Mudi  less  is  a  strong  persuasion,  Huttt  is  tiue,  aper- 
ception  that  it  is  from  God,  or  so  much  as  true.  But  however  it  be 
C»)ed '  itght  and  aenng,  I  suppose  it  is  at  most  but  belief  and  assurance : 
md  the  proposition  taken  for  a  revelation,  is  not  such  as  they  know  to 
be  true,  but  taken  to  be  true.  For  where  a  proposition  is  known  to  be 
tme,  rerelatioii  is  needless ;  and  it  ia  hard  to  conceive  how  there  can  be 
a  revdation  to  any  one  of  what  he  knows  already.  If  therefofe  it  be 
a  propontion  which  tb^  are  persuaded,  bat  do  not  know,  to  he  tme, 
whatever  they  may  call  it,  it  is  not  seeing,  but  beheving.  For  these  are 
two  ways,  whereby  truth  comes  into  ^e  mind,  wholly  distinct,  so  that 
one  is  tiot  the  other.  What  I  see,  i  know  to  be  so  by  the  evidence  of 
the  thing  itself;  what  I  believe,  I  take  to  be  so  upon  die  testimony  ot 
■nother :  but  diis  testimoiiy  1  most  know  to  be  nven,  or  else  what 
giound  hare  I  (rf  believing  ?  I  must  see  that  it  is  God  that  reveals  dus 
to  me,  or  else  I  see  nothing.  The  question  then  here  is.  How  do  I 
know  that  God  is  die  revealer  of  thu  to  me ;  that  diis  impression  is 
made  upon  my  mind  by  bu  Holy  Spirit,  and  diat  tb^rfofe  I  onght  to 
obey  it  ?  If  I  know  not  diis,  how  great  soever  the  assorance  is  that  I 
am  poskessed  widi,  it  is  gnnwdless;  whatever  l^t  I  pretend  to,  it  is 
but  entfausiaam.  For  whedierdie  proposition  supposed  to  be  revealed, 
be  in  itself  evidendy  true,  or  nnbly  probable,  or  by  the  natural  ways 
of  knowledge  uncertain,  die  proposition  that  must  be  well  grounded, 
and  manifested  to  be  true,  is  this,  diat  God  is  the  levealer  of  it ;  and 
that  what  I  take  to  be  a  revelation,  is  certainly  pnt  into  my  mind  by 
Imn,  and  is  not  an  illusion,  dn^ped  in  by  some  odier  spirit,  or  raised 
by  my  own  hncy.  For  if  I  mistake  not,  these  men  receive  it  for  tme, 
because  diey  presume  G6d  revealed  it.  Does  it  not  then  stand  them 
upon,  to  examine  on  what  grounds  they  presume  it  to  be  a  revelation 
fiiom  God  ?  Or  else  all  their  confidence  is  mere  presumption ;  and 
diis  light  they  are  so  dazzled  widi,  is  nodiing  but  an  ignufatuut,'  that 
leads  tbem  continually  round  in  this  circle  :  It  is  a  revelation,  because 
diey  firmly  bdieve  it;  and  they  believe  it,  because  it  is  a  revelation. 

§1).  Enthiaiaimfailiofevidence.thattfitpTvpontUmisfromGod, 
— In  all  diat  is  of  divine  revelatioD,  there  is  need  of  no  odier  proof,  bnt 
diat  it  is  an  tnspiratioD  from  God ;  for  be  can  nddier  deceive,  nor  be 
decetrcd.  Bntbow  ^idlitbeknowntbat  anypropositioDinouriinndB, 
is  a  truth  infused  1^  God :  a  trudi  diat  is  revealed  to  us  by  bim,  wUdi 
be  declares  to  us,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  believe  i  Here  it  is  that 
enthusiasm  hah  of  the  evidence  it  pretends  to.  For  men  thus  possessed, 
boast  of  a  light  whereby,  they  say,  they  are  enlightened,  and  brought 
into  the  knowledge  of  this  or  diat  trudi.  But  if  they  Imow  it  to  be  a 
trotb,  they  must  know  it  to  be  so  atber  by  its  own  self-evidenGe  to  na- 
tural reason,  or  by  the  rational  proofs  diat  make  it  out  to  be  so.  If  diey 
see  and  know  it  to  be  a  truth  eitlier  of  these  two  vrays,  they  in  vain  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  revelation.  For  tbey  knpw  it  to  be  true  die  same  way 
diat  any  other  man  naturally  may  know  ^t  it  ia  so,  without  the  help  of 
Kvebitioo.    For  thus  alt  the  tnitba,  of  what  kind  soever,  diat  men  un- 
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inipired  are  enlighteDed  with,  came  into  Uieir  imnds,  and  are  esta- 
blished there.  If  they  sa;  the^  know  it  to  be  true,  because  it  is  a  reve- 
lation from  God,  the  reason  u  good  ;  but  tlieD  it  will  be  demanded, 
how  they  koow  it  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  t  If  thej  say,  fay  the 
light  it  brings  with  it,  which  shines  btlglit  in  their  minds,  and  they  cannot 
resist ;  I  beseech  them  to  consider  whether  this  be  any  more  than  what 
we  have  taken  notice  of  already,  viz.  that  it  is  a  revelation,  because  tbey 
strongly  believe  it  to  be  true.  For  all  the  light  they  speak  of,  is  but  a 
strong,  though  ungrounded,  persuasion  of  their  own  minds,  that  it  is  a 
.  truth.  For  rational  grounds  from  proofs  that  it  is  a  truth,  they  must 
acknowledge  to  have  none  j  for  then  it  is  not  received  as  a  revelation, 
but  upon  the  ordinary  grounds  that  other  truths  are  received ;  and  if 
ihey  believe  it  to  be  true,  because  it  is  a  revelation,  and  have  no  other 
reason  for  its  being  a  revelation,  but  because  they  are  fully  persuaded, 
without  any  other  reason,  that  it  is  true  ;  they  believe  it  to  be  a  reve- 
lation, only  because  ihey  strongly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation,  which  is 
a  veiy  unsafe  ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in  our  tenets  or  aclioDS. 
And  what  readier  way  can  there  be  to  run  ourselves  into  the  most  extr^ 
vagant  errors  and  miscarriages,  than  thus  to  set  up  fancy  for  our  su- 
preme and  sole  guide,  and  to  believe  any  proposition  to  be  true,  any 
action  to  be  right,  only  because  we  believe  it  to  be  so?  The  strength 
of  our  persuasions  is  uo  evidence  at  all  of  their  own  rectitude :  crooked 
things  may  be  as  stiff  aud  inflexible  as  straight ;  and  men  may  be  u 
positive  and  peremptory  in  error  as  in  truth.  How  come  else  the  un- 
tractable  zealots  in  diiferent  and  opposite  parties?  For  if  ^he  light, 
which  every  one  thinks  he  has  in  his  mind,  which  in  this  case  ts  aothuig 
but  the  strength  of  hb  own  persuasion,  be  an  evidence  that  it  is  from 
God,  contrary  opinions  may  have  the  same  title  to  be  inspirations ;  and 
God  will  be  not  only  the  Father  of  lights,  but  of  opposite  and  contra- 
dictory lights,  leading  men  contrary  ways  j  and  contradictoiy  propo- 
sitions wilt  be  divine  truths,  if  an  ungrounded  strength  of  assurance  be 
an  evidence  that  any  proposition  is  a  divine  revelation. 

§  12.  Firmneti  of  persuasion,  no  proof  that  any  proposition  isfront 
God. — This  cannot  be  otherwise,  whilst  firmness  of  persuasion  is  made 
a  cause  of  believing,  and  confidence  of  being  in  the  right  is  made  au 
argument  of  truth.  St.  Paul  himself  believed  be  did  well,  and  that  he 
had  a  call  to  it,  when  he  persecuted  the  Christians,  whom  he  con6dendy 
thought  in  the  wrong ;  but  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who  were  mis- 
taken. Good  men,  are  men  still  liable  to  mistakes,  and  are  sometioiea 
warmly  engaged  in  errors,  which  they  take  for  divine  truths,  sbiomg  in 
their  minds  with  the  clearest  light. 

^  13.  Light  in  the  mind,  what. — Light,  true  light  in  the  mind,  is, 
or  can  be,  nothing  else  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  proportion ; 
and  if  it  be  not  a  self-evident  proposition,  all  the  light  it  has,  or  can 
have,  is  from  the  clearness  and  validi^  of  those  proofs  upon  which  it 
is  received.  To  talk  of  any  odier  light  in  the  unoerstanding,  is  to  put 
oui'selves  in  the  dark,  or  in  the  power  of  the  piince  of  darkness,  aiiKl, 
by  our  own  consent,  to  ^ve  ourselves  up  to  delusion,  to  believe  a  lie; 
for  if  strength  of  persuasion  be  the  li^t  which  must  guide  us,  i  ask,  . 
bow  shall  any  one  distinguish  between  die  delusions  of  Satan,  and  the 
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uupirBtions  of  the  Holy  Gboat  ?  He  cau  traDsform  hims^  into  aa 
angel  of  Hebt.  And  they  who  are  led  by  (his  sun  of  tbe  morning,  are 
as  fully  satisfied  of  the  illumination,  i.e.  are  as  strongly  peTsuaded  that 
they  are  en%htened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  any  one  wio  is  so ;  they 
acquiesce  and  rejoice  in  it,  are  acted  by  it ;  and  nobody  can  be  more 
sure,  nor  more  in  the  right  (if  their  own  atroi^  belief  may  be  judge), 
than  ifaey^ 

§  14.  Revelation  must  be  judged  of  by  reason. — He,  therefore,  that 
viH  not  ^e  himself  up  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  delusion  and  error, 
must  bring  this  guide  of  his  light  within  lo  the  trial,     God,  when 


I  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  unmake  the  man ;  he  leaves  all  his 
horfties  in  the  natural  state,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  his  inspirationa, 
whether  they  be  of  divine  origmal,  or  no.  When  he  illuminates  th^ 
mind  with  supernatural  light,  he  does  not  extinguish  Aat  which  is 
natural.  If  hie  would  have  us  assent  to  the  truth  of  any  proposition, 
be  either  evidences  that  truth  by  the  usual  methods  of  natural  reason, 
or  else  makes  it  known  to  be  a  truth,  which  he  would  have  us  assent 
to,  by  his  authori^,  and  convinces  ua  that  it  is  from  him,  by  some 
tnarfcs  which  reason  cannot  be  mistaken  in.  Reason  must  be  our  last 
judge  and  guide  in  every  thing.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  consult 
reason,  and  examine  whether  a  proposition  revealed  from  God  can  be 
made  oat  by  natural  principles ;  and  if  it  cannot,  tiiat  then  we  may 
reject  it ,-  but  consult  it  we  must,  and  by  it  esamine  whether  it  be  a 
revelation  from  God,  or  no ;  and  if  reason  finds  it  to  be  revealed  from 
God,  reason  then  declares  for  it,  as  much  as  for  any  other  truth,  and 
makes  it  one  of  her  dictates.  Every  conceit  that  thoroughly  warms 
our  fancies,  must  pass  for  an  inspiration,  if  there  be  nothing  but  the 
strcngtii  of  onr  persuasions,  whereby  to  judge  of  our  persuasions.  If 
reason  must  not  examine  their  tmth  by  something  extrinsical  to  the 
persuasions  themselves,  inspirations  and  delusions,  truth  and  falsehood 
will  have  the  same  measure,  and  will  not  be  possible  to  be  distinguished. 
^  15,  Belief  no  proof  of  revelation. — If  this  internal  light,  or  any 
proposition  which  under  that  title  we  take  for  inspired,  be  conformable 
to  tiie  principles  of  reason,  or  to  tbe  word  of  God,  which  is  attested 
revelation,  reason  warrants  it,  and  we  may  safely  receive  it  for  true, 
uid  be  guided  by  it  in  our  belief  and  actions ;  if  it  receive  no  testimony 
nor  evidence  from  either  of  these  rules,  we  cannot  take  it  for  a  revela- 
tion, or  so  much  as  for  true,  till  we  have  some  other  mark  that  it  is  a 
revelation,  besides  our  believing  that  it  is  so.  Thus  we  see  the  holy 
men  of  old,  who  had  revelations  Irom  God,  had  something  else  heBidoi 
that  intertial  light  of  assurance  in  their  own  minds,  to  testify  to  them 
that  it  was  from  God.  They  were  not  left  (o  their  own  persuasions 
alone,  that  those  persuasions  were  from  God,  bnt  had  outward  signs  to 
convince  them  of  the  Author  of  those  revelations.  And  when  they 
were  to  convince  others,  they  had  a  power  given  them  to  justify  the 
truth  of  their  commission  from  heaven ;  and  by  visible  signs  to  assert 
the  divine  authority  of  a  message  they  were  sent  with.  Moses  saw  the 
bush  burn  without  being  consumed,  and  heard  a  voice  out  of  it.  This 
.  vnis  something  besides  finding  an  impulse  upon  his  mind  to  go  to 
Pharaoh,  that  be  might  bring  his  brethren  out  of  Egypt ;  and  yet  be 
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thoi^t  not  this  etumgh  to  authorize  him  to  go  with  thit  mesnge,  tiU 
God,  by  another  miracle  of  hia  rod  turned  into  a  serpent,  had  assured 
him  of  a  power  to  testi^  his  mission  by  the  same  miracle  rep«ated 
before  them  whom  he  was  seat  to.  Gideon  was  sent  by  an  aofgd  to 
deliver  Israel  from  the  Midianiteg,  and  yet  he  desired  a  sign  to  gou- 
vince  him,  that  this  commission  was  fnnii  God.  These,  and  several 
the  like  instances  to  be  found  amongst  the  prophets  of  old,  are  enougb  • 
to  shew,  that  they  thought  not  an  inward  seeing  or  persuasion  of  th^ 
own  minds,  without  any  other  proof,  a  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was 
from  God,  though  the  scripture  does  not  every  where  mentioa  their 
demanding  or  having  such  proofs. 

.  In  what  I  have  said,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  God  can.  or 
I,  sometimes  enlighten  men's  minds  in  the  apprehending  of  cenaia 
truths,  or  excite  them  to  good  actions  by  the  immediate  iimueace  and 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  any  extraordinary  si^ns  acconpny- 
ing  it.  But  in  such  cases,  too,  we  have  reason  and  scnptuie,  unairii^ 
rules;  to  know  whether  it  be  from  God,  or  no.  Where  the  truth 
embraced  is  consonant  to  the  revelation  in  the  written  word  of  God,  or 
the  action  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  or  holy  writ,  we 
may  be  assured  that  we  ran  no  risk  in  entertaining  it  as  such ;  because, 
ttuHigh  perhaps  it  be  not  an  immediate  revelation  from  God,  extraordi- 
narily operating  oo  our  minds,  yet  we  are  sure  it  is  warranted  by  that 
revelation  which  he  has  given  us  of  truth.  But  it  is  not  the  stro^^  of 
our  private  persuasion  within  ourselves,  that  can  warrant  it  to  be  a  light 
or  motion  from  heaven;  nothir^  can  do  thatt  butthewrittepwordof  God 
without  us,  or  thai  standard  of  reason  which  ii  common  to  us  with  all 
men.  Where  reason  or  scripture  is  expressed  for  any  opinimi  or  action^ 
we  may  receive  it  as  of  divine  authori^ ;  but  it  is  not  the  strei^^th  of 
our  own  perauasions  which  can  by  itself  give  it  that  stamp.  The  bent 
of  our  own  minds  may  favour  it  as  much  as  we  please  j.  that  oaay  shew 
it  to  be  a  foundling  of  our  own,  but  will  by  no  means  prove  it  to  be  an 
offspring  of  heaven,  and  of  divine  original. 

CHAP.  XX. 

OF   WSONO    AB3EHT,    OK    ERROR. 

I  1.  Causes  of  error. — Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  vinble 
and  certain  truth,  error  Is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge,  but  a  mittake  of 
ourjudgmeot,  giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not  true. 

But  it  assent  be  grounded  on  likelihood,  if  the  proper  objact  and 
motive  of  our  assent  beprobability,  and  that  probability  consists  in  ^irfiat 
is  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  it  will  Ik  demanded,  how  men 
come  to  give  their  assents  contrary  to  probability  i  For  there  is  nothing 
more  common  than  contrariety  of  opmioni  \  nodiing  more  obvious,  than 
that  one  man  wholly  disbelieves  what  anotlMtr  only  doubts  of,  and  a  Uiird 
•tedf^tly  believes,  and  firmly  adheres  to,  The  reasons  whereof,  thou^ 
tbey  may  be  very  various,  yet,  I  suppose,  may  be  all  reduced  to  these 
four:  l.Want  of  {ffoofs.  2.  Want  of  aluli^  to  use  them.  S.Wantof 
will  to  use  them.     4.  Wrong  measures  of  probability. 

'^-'"'K'^ 
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§ft.  Fir^tWant <^ proofs, — firt(,  Bywantof  prooA^IdsiiotiiKaii 
only  ihe  want  of  tlioK  proofs  which  are  no  where  extant,  and  so  are  do 
where  to  be  had ;  but  toe  want  even  of  those  proofe  which  are  in  beifl^ 
or  might  be  procured.  And  thus  men  want  proofe,  who  have  not  the 
convenience  or  opportunity  to  make  expeiimenta  and  obaervationa  ibem- 
seWea,  tendii^  to  the  proof  of  any  proposition :  nor  likewise  the  cod- 
veqience  to  inquire  into,  and  collect  the  testimonies  of  othen :  and  in 
thia  state  ar^  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  who  are  given  up  to  labour, 
and  enslaved  to  the  necessity  of  their  mean  condition,  whose  lives  are 
worn  out  only  in  the  provisions  for  living.  These  men's  opporlunitiei 
of  knowledge  and  inquiry,  are  commaoly  as  narrow  as  their  ftHtunea; 
end  iheir  understanduiga  are  but  little  instructed,  when  all  their  whole 
time  and  pains  are  laid  out  to  still  the  croakings  of  dieir  own  bellies,  or 
the  cries  of  thw  children.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  diat  a  man  who 
dnu^^  on  all  hii  life  in  a  laborious  trade,  should  be  more  knowii^  in 
die  varied  of  things  done  in  the  world,  than  a  pack-hone,  who  is  dnveo 
constantly  forwards  and  backwards  in  a  narrow  lane,  and  dirty  road,  onh 
to  market,  should  be  skilled  in  the  geography  of  the  country.  Nor  u 
it  at  all  more  poaaible,  that  be  who  wanta  leisure,  books,  and  languages, 
and  the  o|^rtunity  of  conversing  with  varie^  of  men,  should  be  m  a 
condition  to  collect  those  testimonies  and  obser^Aons  which  are  in  being, 
and  are  necessary  to  make  out  many,  nay,  most  of  the  propoutions,  that, 
iu  the  societies  of  men,  are  judged  of  the  greatest  moment ;  or.  tQ  find 
out  grounds  of  asaurance  so  great,  as  the  belief  of  the  points  he  would 
build  on  them,  is  thought  necessary.  So  that  a  (jreat  part  of  mankind 
are,  by  the  natural  and  unalterable  state  of  tlungs  id  this  world,  and  th« 
constitution  of  human  affairs,  unavtudably  given  over  to  invincible  igoo- 
lance  of  dioee  proofs  on  which  others  build,  and  which  are  necessary  to 
eatablish  those  opinions ;  ibe  greatest  part  of  meii  basing  much  to  do  to 
get  the  means  of  living,  are  not  in  «  conditton  to  look  after  tboae  of 
learned  and  laborious  inquiries. 

^  S,  Objection,  What  $haU  btcomt  of  thou  who  vimt  thepi, 
antaered. — What  shall  we  say,  then  ?  Are  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind, by  the  necessity  of  their  condition,  subjected  to  unavoidable  ignc^ 
raoce  in  those  things  which  are  of  greatest  importance  to  them  (for  of 
these  it  is  obvious  to  inquire)?  Havethe  bulk  of  mankind  nootherguide 
but  accident  and  blind  chance,  to  conduct  them  to  their  happiness  or 
miseiy  i  Are  the  current  opinions,  and  licensed  guides,  of  eveiy  country, 
suffidetU  evidence  and  securi^  to  every  man,  to  venture  his  greatest 
concernments  on;  nay,  his  everlasting  happiness  or  misery  i  Or  aa 
those  be  the  certain  and  infallible  oradTes  and  standards  of  truth,  which 
teach  one  thing  in  Christendom,  another  in  Turkey  i  Or  shall  a  poos 
countryman  be  e'ternally  happy,  for  having  the  chance  to  be  bora  in 
Italy;  or  a  day-labourer  be  unavoidably  lost,  because  he  had  the  ill-luck 
to  be  born  in  England  i  How  ready  some  men  may  be  to  say  some  of 
these  things,  I  wm  not  here  esamine :  but  this  I  am  sure,  that  men  m|ut 
allow  one  or  other  of  these  to  be  the  true  (let  them  chooee  which  they 
please),  or  else  grant,  that  God  has  furnished  men  with  iacultiei  niL 
ficient  to  direct  mem  in  the  way  thejr  afaould  take,  if  they  will  but  seiioivly 
amploy  them  that  way,  when  their  ocdiiuuy  vocatioiia  allow  tbeni  tlw 
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leunre.  No  mm  is  lo  wholly  taken  up  witb  the  attemtance  tm  die  meani 
of  living,  as  to  have  no  spare  lime  at  dl  to  think  of  his  soul,  and  inforni 
himself  in  matters  of  rehgion.  Where  men  as  intent  upon  diis,  as  dwy 
are  on  things  of  lower  concernment,  there  are  none  so  enslaved  to  m 
necessities  of  life,  who  might  not  find  many  vacancies  that  might  be 
husbanded  to  this  advantage  of  (heir  knowledge! 

^  4.  People  hindered  from  inquiry. — Besides  those  whose  improve- 
ments and  informations  are  straitened  by  the  nanowness  of  their  fortanes, 
there  are  others,  whose  lai^eness  of  fortune  would  plentifiilly  enough 
snpply  books,  and  other  requisites,  for  clearing  of  doubts,  and  discover- 
ing of  truth;  but  they  are  cooped  in  close  byue  laws  of  their  countries, 
and  the  strict  guards  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  themknoran^ 
lest,  knowing  more,  they  should  believe  the  less  in  them.  Ibese  are 
as  &r,  nay,  farther,  firom  the  liberty  and  opportunities  of  a  fair  inquirj, 
than  those  poor  and  wretched  labourers  we  before  spoke  of;  and.how- 
ever-thej  may  seem  high  and  great,  are  confined  to  narrowness  of 
draught,  and  enslaved  in  that  which  should  be  the  freest  part  of  man, 
tfieir  understandings.  His  is  generally  the  case  of  all  those  who  live 
in  places  where  care  is  taken  to  propagate  truth  without  knowledge, 
it^ere  men  are  forced,  at  a  venture,  to  be  of  the  religion  of  tfae'cotmtry, 
and  must  therefore  swallow  down  opinions,  as  silly  people  do  empiric' 
pills,  without  knowing  ^at  they  are  made  of,  or  how  they  will  wotk, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  but  believe  that  they  will  do  the  cnre ;  but  in 
this,  they  are  much  more  miserable  than  they,  in  that  they  are  not  at 
liberty  to  refuse  swallowing  what  perhaps  they  had  rather  let  alone; 
or  to  choose  the  physician,  to  whose  conduct  tbey  wouEd  tmst  them- 
selves. 

§  5.  Secondly,  want  of  skill  to  use  them. — Secondly,  Those  who 
want  skill  to  use  those  evidences  they  have  of  probabilities,  who  cannot 
cany  a  train  of  conse<iuences  in  their  beads,  norweigh  exactly  the  pre- 
ponderancy  of  contrary  proofs  and  testimonies,  making  every  circum- 
stance its  due  allowance,  may  be  easily  misled  to  assent  to  positions 
diatare  not  probable.  There  are  some  men  of  one,.some  but  of  two, 
'syllogisms,  and  no  more ;  and  others  diat  can  advance  but  one  step 
farther.  Utese  cannot  always  discern  that  side  on  u-hich  the  strongest 
proob  lib ;  cannot  constantly  follow  diat  which  in  itself  is  the  more 
probable  opinion.  Now,  that  there  is  such  a  difierence  between  men, 
in  respect  of  their  understandings,  I  think  nobody,  wbo  has- had  any 
conversation  with  his  neighbours,  vrill  question,  though  he  never  was  at 
Westminster-Hall, or  the  Exchange,  on  the  one  hand;  nor  at  alins-^ 
houses,  or  Bedlam,  on  the  other:  which  great  difference  in  men's iotel- 
lectuals,  whether  it  rises  from  any  defect  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  thinking;  or  in  the  dnlness  or  untractableness  of 
those  faculties,  for  want  of  use ;  or,  as  some  think,  in  die  natural  dif- 
ferences of  men's  souls  themselves ;  or  some,  or  all  of  these  together, 
it  matters  not  here  to  examine.  Only  this  is  evident,  that  there  is  a 
diflerence  of  degrees  in  men's  understandings,  apprehensions,  and  rea- 
sonings, to  so  great  a  latitude,  that  one  may;  wiUout  doing  injury  to 
mwikiiKl,alfirm,diat  there  is  a  greater  distance  between  some  meDand' 
Others,  in  Ont  respect,  than  foetween  some  men  and  some  beasts,     Bttt 
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liQw  diia  Comes  jibout,  is  •  sfiecuUtioB,  Ihoagh  of  gieat  coaaeqiwna^ 
jftt  not  neqassar;  to  our  {)reaei)t  purpote. 

%  6.  Thirdly,  wamt  of  will  to  uh  thaa- — Thirdly,  TherQ  we  uotber 
•Oft  of  people  Uwt  want  proofi,  not  became  tfaey  are  out  of  their  rBacb> 
but  because  the;  will  not  use  tbeta ;  wbo,  tfaough  they  have  riches  and 
leisure  enough,  and  want  neither  parts  dot  other  helps,  are  yet  nev» 
the  better  for  them.  Their  hot  pursuit  of  pleasuK,  or  constant  dnid- 
ger^  in  business,  engages  some  men's  thoughts  ebewbeie ;  laziness  and 
oacitancy  in  general,  or  a  particular  aversion  for  books,  study,  and  m^ 
dilation,  keep  others  from  any  serious  thoughts  at  all ;  and  some  out  of 
fear,  that  an  impattial  iiM}uiry  would  not  favour  those  opinions  which 
best  suit  their  prejudices,  lives,  and  de^^ns,  content  themselves,  without 
eiamination,  to  tdie  upon  trust  what  they  &]d  ctHivenient,  and  in  bsbi<m. 
Thus  most  men,  even  of  those  that  might  do  otherwise,  pass  their  lives 
without  an  acquaintance  with,  much  less  a  rational  assent  to,  probabi- 
lities they  are  concerned  to  koow,  though  they  lie  so  much  within  their 
view,  that  to  be  convinced  of  them,  they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  that 
way.  We  know  some  man  will  not  read  a  letter,  which  is  suiqiosed  to 
bring  ill  news ;  and  many  men  forbear  to  cast  up  their  accounts.  Of  «• 
much  as  think  upon  their  estates,  who  have  reason  to  fear  their  a£hira 
are  in  no  very  good  posture.  How  men,  whose  plentil'ul  fortunes  alkns 
tbean  leisure  to  improve  their  understandings,  can  satisfy  themselves  with 
a  lazy  ignorance,  I  cannot  tellj  but  methiuks  they  have  a  low  opinion 
of  tlwir  souls,  who  lay  out  all  their  iocomes  in  provisions  for  the  body, 
and  employ  none  of  it  to  procure  the  means  and  helps  of  knowledge ; 
who  taiie  great  care  to  appear  always  in  a  neat  and  splendid  outude, 
and  would  think  themselves  miserable  in  coarse  clothes,  or  a  patched 
coat,  and  yet  contentedly  su&r  their  minda  to  appear  abroad  in  a  |n»- 
hald  livery  of  coarse  patdies,  and  borrowed  shreds,  such  as  it  has  pleated 
chauce,  or  their  country  tailor  (I  meai^^e  coomion  opinion  of  those 
they  have  conversed  with),  to  clothe  them  in.  I  will  not  here  mention 
bow  unreasonable  this  is  for  men  that  ever  diink  of  a  future  state,  and 
their  concernment  in  it,  which  no  rational  man  can  avoid  to  do  some- 
times ;  nor  shall  I  take  notice  what  a  shame  and  confusion  it  is,  to  the 
jprealeit  contemners  of  knowledse,  to  be  found  ignorant  in  things  they 
are  ccucemed  to  know.  But  this,  at  least,  is  worth  the  consideration 
of  those  who  call  themselves  gentlemen,  that  however  they  may  think 
eredit.'respect,  power,  and  authority,  the  coucomitantt  of  their  birth  and 
^Hlutie,  yet  diey  will  find  all  these  still  carried  away  from  them  by  men 
of  lower  condition,  w^o  surpass  them  in  knowJe<^.  They  who  are 
bbnd,  will  always  be  led  by  those  that  see,  or  else  fall  into  the  ditch : 
and  he  is  certainly  the  most  subjected,  the  most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in 
his  understanding.  In  the  foregoing  instances,  some  of  the  causes  have 
been  shewn  of  wrong  assent ;  uid  bow  it  cansiet  to  pass,  that  probable 
doctrines  are  not  always  received  with  an  assent  proportionable  to  the 
reasons  which  are  to  be  had  for  dieir  probability :  but  hitherto  ire  haire 
considered  only  such  probabilities,  whose  proofs  do  exist,  but  do  not 
appear  to  him  who  embraces  the  error. 

^  7.  Fourthly ,v>rone.meiuairet(^ probability :  wheret^- — Ihurtify, 
Toere  remaiu  yet  the  M  sent,  wlw,  eiea  where  the  rej  probabiUlies 
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appear,  asd  are  pbunly  laid  before  them,  do  not  admit  t^  the  comic- 
tion,  nor  yield  unto  manifest  reason*,  but  do  eidier  iWyitv,  suspend 
tbeir  assent,  or  ^ve  it  to  the  less  probable  opinion.  And  to  this  dan- 
K^  are  tiuxe  exposed,  who  have  taken  up  wrong  measures  of  probalM- 
lity ;  which  are,  1.  PropoutioBS  that  are  not  in  themselves  certwn  aid 
evident,  but  doubtfiil  and  false,  taken  up  for  prindplea.  e.  Rec^ved 
hypotheses.  S.  Predominant  passions  or  inclmaiions.  4.  Authorit]i.    ' 

^  8,  Firtt,  doubtful  proportions  taken  for  principle. — Fintj  The 
first  and  firmestgroundofprobabilit;,  is  the  coDformity  any  thing  has  to 
our  own  knowledge ;  especially  that  part  of  our  knowledge  whiiji  we 
have  embraced,  and  cootuiue  to  look  on  as  principles.  These  have  so 
great  an  iufinenoe  upon  our  opinions,  that  it  is  usually  by  ^m  we 
judge  of  truth,  and  measure  probability  to  that  degree,  that  what  is 
incoosietent  with  our  principles,  is  so  far  from  passing  for  probaUe 
with  us,  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  possible.  The  reverOice  borne  to 
these  principles  is  so  great,  and  their  authority  so  paramount  to  all  otb^, 
that  the  testimony  not  only  of  other  men,  hut  the  evidence  of  oar  own 
senses,  are  often  rejected,  when  they  offer  to  vouch  any  thing  conba^ 
to  these  established  rules.  How  much  the  doctrine  of  innate  prino- 
pies,  and  that  principles  are  not  to  be  proved  or  questioiied,  has  con- 
tributed to  this,  I  will  not  here  examine.  This  I  readily  grant,  dial  oat 
truth  cannot  contradict  another;  but  mthal,  I  take  leave  also  to  say, 
that  every  one  ought  very  carefully  to  beware  what  headmitsforn  prin- 
ciple, to  examine  it  stricdy,  and  see  whether  he  certainly  knows  it  ta 
.be  true  of  itself,  by  its  own  evidence,  or  whether  he  does  only  with  as* 
aurance  beheve  it  to  be  so  upon  the  authori^  of  others  ;  for  he  bath  t 
strong  bias  put  into  his  understanding,  which  will  unavoidably  mi»- 
guide  his  asitent,  ^o  hath  imbibed  wrong  pnnaples,  aifd  has  blindly 
given  himself  up  to  the  authority  of  any  opinion  in  itself  not  evidently 
true. 

^  9.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  children's  receinng  into 
their  minds  [HVpositions  (especially  about  matters  of  religion)  from  their 
parents,  nurses,  or  diose  about  them ;  which  being  insinuated  into  tfadr 
unwary,  as  well  as  unbiassed,  undentandings,  and  fastened  by  d^reea, 
are  at  last  (equally,  whether  true  or  felse)  nveted  there,  by  kmg  custdU 
and  education,  beyond  all  possibility  of  being  pulled  out  agau.  For 
men,  when  they  8regrownup,redectingupondieiropinioas,andfindii9 
those  of  this  sort  to  be  as  ancient  id  their  minds  as  their  very  menwfies, 
not  having  observed  tbeir  early  insinuation,  nor  by  what  means  thfeymt 
them,  they  are  apt  to  reverence  them  as  sacred  things,  and  not  to  snSer 
them  to  be  profaned,  touched,  or  questioned :  they  look  on  them  aa 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  set  up  in  their  minds  immediately  by  God 
himself,  to  be  the  great  and  unerring  deciders  of  truth  and  fidsehooi^ 
and  the  judges  to  which  theyare  to  appeal  in  all  manner  of  controvenies. 

§  10.  This  opinion  of  his  principles  (let  them  be  what  they  will) 
being  once  established  in  any  one's  mind,  itis  easy  to  be  imi^jined  wta 
rect^tion  any  proposition  ^all  find,  how  cleariy  soever  proved,  llHt 
shall  mvalidate  their  autbori^,  or  at  all  thwart  with  these  mtenul  oitf 
cles :  whereas,  the  grossest  absurditieB  and  improbabilities,  bei^  bat 
agreeable  to  such  principles,  go  down  ^bly,  and  are  easily  digMted. 
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Tbe  great  obsddu:;  tint  is  to  be  found  in  men  finnly  belienng  quite 
conbaij  opinions,  ^ugh  many  dmeB  equally  abaurd  in  tbe  various.  le- 
ligions  of  mankind,  are  as  evident  a  proof,  at  they  are  an  unavoidable 
consequence,  of  this  way  ef  reasoning  from  received  tradilional  princi- 
ples. So  that  men  will  disbelieve  their  own  eyes,  renounce  the  evidence 
of  their  senses,  and  give  tbeir  own  experience  tbe  lie,  ratber  than  admit 
of  any  thii^  disagreeing  with  these  sacred  tenets.  Take  an  intelligent 
Romanist,  that,  from  the  first  dawning  of  any  notions  in  his  undentandr- 
uig,  hath  had  this  principle  c<H]slBDtly  inculcated,  viz.  that  he  must  b^ 
lieve  as  the  church  (i.  e.  those  of  his  commuuion)  believes,  or  that  tbe 
Pope  is  infallible ;  and  this  he  never  so  much  as  heard  questioned,  till 
at  forty  or  fifty  years  old  be  met  with  one  of  other  principles  ;  how  is 
be  prepared  eatiily  to  swallow,  not  only  against  all  probabibty,  but  even 
the  clear  evidence  of  his  senses,  tbe  ductnne  of  transubstantiation  I 
This  principle  has  such  an  infiuence  on  bis  mincf,  that  he  will  believe 
that  to  be  flesh,  which  be  sees  to  be  bread.  And  what  way  will  yoH 
take  to  convince  a  man  of  any  improbable  opinion  he  holds,  who  with 
some  philoaopbers,  hath  laid  down  this  as  a  foundation  of  reasoning, 
that  he  must  believe  his  reason  (for  so  men  improperly  call  arguments 
drawn  from  tbeir  principles)  agamst  bis  senses  i  Let  an  enthusiast  be 
principled,  that  he  or  his  teacher  is  inspired,  and  acted  by  an  immediate 
communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  you  in  vain  bring  tbe  evidence 
of  clear  reasons  gainst  his  doctrine.  Whoever  therefore  have  imbibed 
wrong  principles,  are  not,  in  things  inconsistent  with  these  principles, 
to  be  moved  by  the  most  apparent  and  convinciDg  probabilities,  till 
they  are  so  candid  and  ingenuous  to  themselves  as  to  be  persuaded  to 
examine  even  those  very  principles,  which  many  never  su&r  themselves 
to  do. 

§  1 1.  Secondly,  received  h/jMtkeies. — Secondly,  Next  to  these  an 
jnen  whose  understandings  are  ca.st  into  a  motdd,  and  fiuhioned  just  to 
the  size  of  a  received  hypothesis.  Tlie  difienenoe  between  these  and 
tbe  former  is,  that  they  will  admit  of  matter  of  fact,  uid  agree  with  dis* 
senlers  in  that ;  but  differ  only  in  assigning  of  reasons,  and  explaining 
the  manner  of  operation.  These  are  not  at  that  open  defiance  with 
their  senses  as  the  former;  they  can  endure  to  hearken  to  their  informa- 
tion a  little  more  patiently ;  but  will  by  no  means  admit  of  their  wports 
in  tbe  explamtton  of  things ;  nor  be  prevailed  onbypTobabilitieB,wbich 
would  cooviiice  ihem,  tlwt  things  are  not  brought  about  just  after  tbe 
game  manner  that  tbey  have  decreed  within  themselves  that  they  are. 
Would  it  not  be  an  insufferable  thuig,for  a  learned  professor,  and  ^t 
which  his  Karlet  would  blush  at,  to  have  his  authority  of  forty  yeais' 
standing,  wrought  out  of  hard  reck,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  no  small 
expense  of  time  and  candle,  and  confirmed  by  general  tiadition,  and  a 
reverend  beard,  in  an  instant  overturned  by  an  upstart  novelist  i  Can 
any  one  expect  that  he  should  be  made  to  confess,  that  what  he  taught 
his  tcholan  thirty  years  ago,  wasallerrorandmistake;  and  that  he  sold 
them  bard  words  and  ignorance  at  a  very  dear  rate  i  What  probabili- 
ties, I  say,  are  sufficient  to  prevail  in  such  a  case  i  And  whoever,  bgr 
tbe  moat  cogent  arguments,  will  be  prevailed  widi  to  disrobe  faimself 
at  once  of  all  his  old«piMoiie  «id  pretences  to  knowledge  and  ievning. 
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which  with  hard  itudy  he  halfa  bD  bia  drae  been  isboimBg  for;  mad 
Ura  bimielf  out  stark  naked,  in  queat  tft&ik  of  new  noboiK  i  All  dw 
w^meiitB  that  can  be  used,  will  be  u  little  able  to  pvewsil,  as  the  wad 
did  wiA  tbe  traveller,  to  part  with  bia  cloak,  which  he  held  oiily  the faater. 
To  thia  of  wrong  t^pothesiB,  may  be  reduced  the  erron,  that  may  be 
occauoned  by  a  true  hypotbens,  or  r^t  pnDct[des,  but  not  rightly  iw 
deiBtood.  There  is  nothing  more  familur  than  this.  The  iastuicea  «( 
men  contending  for  different  ojHiuons,  vriiich  they  all  deme  from  the 
in&UiUa  truth  of  the  scripture,  are  an  Bodeniabie  proof  of  it.  All 
diat  call  Ihenudves  ChiialuDS  allow  the  text  tbat  Mya,  itenwo&n,  to 
carry  in  it  ^e  obligation  to  a  very  weighty  duty.  Bat  yet  bow  very  ei^ 
roneoua  will  one  of  their  piactices  be,  who  understaDdin^  nothing  bnl 
the  French,  take  this  rule  with  one  translation  to  be  repttitet  vota,  n~ 
pent;  orwithtbe  other, yaiVespcRtfence, do  penance! 

^  12.  ThiTdl>f,'prtdominant  pattioat. — Thirdly,  Probabilities, 
which  cross  men's  appetites,  and  prevailing  passions,  mn  the  saise  &te. 
Let  ever  so  much  probability  hang  on  one  «de  of  a  covetous  taan'i 
reasoning,  and  money  on  the  other,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  which  \nll  outr^ 
weigli.  Eai^ly  minds,  like  mud  walls,  resist  the  strongest  batteries; 
and  though,  perhaps,  sometimes  the  force  of  a  clear  argument  may 
make  some  im|H«B8iou,  yet  they  nevertheless  stand  firm,  and  keep  out 
the  enemy  truth,  that  would  captivate  or  disturb  then.  Tetl  a  man, 
passionately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted;  bring  a  score  of  witnesses  of  the 
jblsehood  of  his  mistress  ;  it  is  ten  to  one  hut  three  kind  words  ofher'a 
shall  invalidate  all  their  testimonies.  Quod  volumua.facSe  crtdimtit : 
what  suits  our  wishes,  is  forwardly  believed;  is,  1  suppose,  what  enrj 
one  haUi  moi«  than  one?  experimented :  and  tfaoogb  men  cannot  always 
openly  gainsay  or  resist  the  force  of  manifest  probabilities  that  m^e 
agahist  them,  yet  yield  they  not  to  the  argamNit,  Not  but  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  understanding  constantly  to  close  with  the  m4xe  pt^ 
bable  side ;  but  yet  a  man  hath  a  power  to  suspend  and  resthun  its  in- 
quiries, end  not  pennit  a  full  and  satisbctora  exnminatioD,  as  IW  as  ^ 
matter  in  question  is  capable,  and  will  bear  it  to  be  made.  Until-durt 
be  done,  there  will  be  always  these  two  ways  left  of  evading  ^  most 
apparent  [uxibabilitiei. 

§  IS.  Tktmeajta  of  evading  probability:  fint,mm<aedfttliacy, — 
Fint,  Tbat  die  arguments  beii^  (as  for  the  most  part  they  are)  farou^ 
in  words,  diere  may  be  a  fallacy  Isdent  in  them ;  and  the  conseqnencel 
being,  perfaaps,  many  in  train,  they  may  be  some  of  ^m  incotiesent. 
There  are  very  few  discourses  so  short,  clear,  and  consistent,  to  wbidi 
most  men  may  not,  with  satisfaction  enough  to  diemselves,  raise  thib 
doubt ;  and  from  whose  conviction  they  may  not,  witbout  reproadi  of 
disiugenuity  or  unreasonableness,  set  themselves  free  with  die  old  Rply. 
Non  ptrmadtiAt,  etianui  permaaerii:  lliough  1  cannot  answer,  I 
will  not  yield. 

^  14.  SectMdkf,  ittppoied  arguments  for  tite  contrary, — Secomdfy, 
Manifest  probabihtiei  mtiy  be  evaded,  and  the  assenl  witfaheld  upo« 
this  suggestion,  that  I  know  not  y«t  all  tfattoiay  be  said  onthecontraijr 
aide.  And,  therefore,  though  I  be  beaten,  it  is  not  necessary  1  sbonM 
yield,  not  knowing  what  fonea  there  are  in  roaawe  behind.     This  is  a 
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nfage  MguiMt  onrvi^ea,  so  opeo  aitd  w  wide,  that  it  is  bard-  to  detex- 
niat  wneo  a  men  is  quite  o«it  of  1^  verge  of  it. 

^  li.  What  T^nbabUitiet  daermmt  tkt  aaent. — But  ^  there  is 
some  ead  of  it ;  aad  a  nuD  having  carefully  inquired  into  all  the  grounds 
a£  probability  and  imlikebDeae,  done  Us  utnost  to  iofann  himsslf  in 
all  particulars  birlj,  and  cast  up  the  sum  total  on  both  sides,  may  in 
BKMt  cases  come  to  aeknowledge,  upon  the  viitott  matter,  on  which  side 
the  probability  rests ;  wfaarein  some  prools  ie  matter  of  reason,  being 
aupposibons  upon  univ»Bal  experience,  are  so  cedent  aod  clear,  and 
some  (estimoDios  ia  matter  of  fact  so  universB),  that  he  cannot  refuse 
his  assent.  So  that.  1  think,  we  may  conclude,  diat  in  propositioos, 
where,  thougfa  the  {mmfs  ia  view  are  of  most  moment,  yet  there  are 
sufficient  gtounds  to  suspect,  that  there  is  either  fallacy  in  words,  or 
certain  proofs  as  considmble,  to  be  produced  oo  the  contraiy  side ; 
lbeTeas8eBt,susp>ense,  or  dissent,  are  often  voluntary  actions;  butwhere 
die  proofii  are  such  as  make  it  highly  probable,  and  there  is  not  sof- 
fictent  ground  to  suspect  that  there  la  either  fidlacy  of  words  (which 
sober  and  serious  ctaaideration  may  discover),  nor  equally  vabd  pn>of» 
yet  undisGOveffed,  latent  on  the  other  side  (which  also  the  nature  of  the 
tluug  tsay,  in  some  cases,  nuke  plain  to  a  considerate  man),  there, 
1  thmk,  a  man  who  has  weighed  them,  can  scarce  refuse  his  assent 
to  the  side  on  which  the  greater  probability  appears.  Whether  it 
bv  probable,  that  a  promiscuous  jumble  of  printing  letters  should 
often  Ml  into  a  m^bod  aad  erder,  which  would  stamp  on  paper  a  co- 
berent  discourse;  ot  that  a  blind  fortuilons  concourse  of  attMos,  not 
gui<kd  by  an  understanding  agent,  should  trequeotly  constitute  the 
bodies  of  any  species  of  animals  :  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  I  think 
nobody  that  considers  than,  can  be  one  jot  at  a  stand  M'bich  side  to 
tike,  nor  at  all  waver  in  tia  assent.  Lwtly,  when  there  can  be  do  sup- 
position (the  thing  in  its  own  n^ure  iridiffereot,  and  wholly  depend- 
mg  open  the  testimony  of  witnesses),  that  tbcfe  is  as .  &ir  testimony 
against,  as  for,  the  matter  of  tact  attested ;  which  by  inquiry  is  to  be 
learned,  v.  g,  whe^r  there  was  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  s«cb  a 
man  at  Rimie  as  Julius  Csesar ;  in  all  such  cases,  I  say,  I  think  it  is 
not  in  any  rational  man's  power  to  refuse  his  assent  {  but  that  it  necet- 
sarily  follows,  and  closes  with  such  probabilities.  In  other  leas  clear 
cases,  1  think  it  is  in  man's  power  to  suspend  his  assent ;  and  perhapa 
content  himself  with  the  proofs  he  has,  if  they  favour  the  oiunion  that 
Buita  with  his  inclination  or  interest,  and  so  stop  from  farther  search. 
But  that  a  man  should  afford  his  assoit  to  \b.at  side  on  which  the  less 
probabili^  appears  to  him,  seems  to  me  atteriy  impracticable,  and  as 
impossible  as  it  is  to  believe  the  same  thing  pnrfnUe  and  improbable 
at  the  same  time. 

^  l6.  Wkert  it  u  in  our  power  to  nupend  it. — As  knowlei^  is  no 
more  arbitraiy  than  perception ;  so,  1  ihink,  assent  is  no  more  in  our 
power  than  knowledge.  When  Uie  agreement  of  aoy  tvro  ideas  appears 
to  our  minds,  whether  immediaftly,  or  by  the  assistance  of  reason,  I 
can  no  more  r^iiae  to  perceive,  no  moK  avoid  knowing,  it,  than  I  can 
avoid  seeii^  those  objects  which  I  turn  my  eyes  to,  and  look  on,  in 
daybght :  md  what,  upon  full  eiamination,  I  find  dw  moat  im>baMe,  1 

''■""''■    "'       o 
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cwinot  deny  my  assent  to.  But  though  we  cannot  b'mdtr  our  know- 
ledge, where  the  agreement  is  once  perceived ;  nor  our  assent,  where 
die  probability  manifestly  appears  upon  due  coosideratioa  of  all  the 
meosum  of  it ;  yet  we  can  hinder  both  knowledge  and  assent,  by  slop- 
ping oar  inquiiy,  and  not  employing  oiir  faculties  in  the  search  of  any 
tnitti.  If  it  were  not  so,  ignorance,  error,  or  ii^deli^,  could  not  in 
any  case  be  a  fault.  Thus  in  some  cases  we  can  prerent  or  suspend 
oiir  assent,  but  can  a  man,  versed  in  modem,  or  ancient  history,  doubt 
whether  there  is  such  a  place  as  Rome,  or  whether  there  was  sucb  a 
man  as  Julius  CiEBarP  indeed,  there  are  millions  of  truths,  that  a  inan 
is  not,  or  may  not,  think  himself  concerned  to  know ;  as  whether  our 
King  Richard  the  Third  was  crooked,  or  no  ?  or  whether  Roger  Baccm 
was  a  mathematician,  or  a  magician  ?  In  these,  and  such  like  cases,  where 
the  assent,  one  way  or  other,  b  of  no  importance  to  the  interest  of  ai^ 
one ;  no  action,  no  concernment,  of  his  following  or  depending  tfaereon  ;- 
there  it  is  not  strange  that  the  mind  should  give  itself  up  to  the  common 
opinioa,  nr  render  itself  to  the  first  comer.  These  and  the  like  opi- 
nions, are  of  so  little  weight  and  moment,  that,  like  motes  in  tlie  son, 
their  tendencies  are  very  rarely  taken  notice  of.  They  are  diere,  as  tt 
were,  by  chance,  and  the  mind  lets  them  float  at  liberty.  But  wboe 
Ae  mind  judges  that  the  proposition  has  concemmeot  in  it ;  wb«« 
the  assent  or  not  assenting  is  thought  to  draw  consequences  of  OMHoent 
after  it ;  and  good  and  evi)  to  depend  on  choosing  or  refiising  the  right 
side,  and  the  mind  seta  itaelf  seriously  to  inquire,  and  examine,  the  pro- 
bability ;  there,  I  think,  it  is  not  in  our  choice  to  take  which  side  ve 
please,  if  manifest  odda  appear  on  either.  The  greater  probability,  1 
think,  in  that  case,  will  determine  the  assent ;  and  a  man  can  no  more 
avoid  assenting,  or  taking  it  to  be  true,  where  he  perceives  the  greater 
probability,  than  he  can  avoid  knowing  it  to  be  true,  where  he  perceive* 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas. 

If  this  be  so,  the  foundation  of  error  will  lie  in  wrong  measures  of 
probability ;  as  the  foundation  of  vice  in  wrong  measures  of  good. 

^  17-  Fourthlj/,  authority. — Ftmrihltf,  The  fourth  and  last  wrong 
measure  of  probability  I  shall  take  notice  of,  and  which  keeps  in  igno- 
rance or  error  m<H%  people  than  all  the  other  together,  is  that  which  I 
mentioned  in  the  foregomg  chapter ;  I  mean,  the  giving  up  our  assent  to 
the  common  received  opinions,  eitherof  our  friends  or  party,  ne^hboqr- 
hood  or  country.  How  many  men  have  no  other  ground  fw  their  tenetSf 
than  the  supposed  honesty,  or  learning,  or  number  of  those  of  the  same 
profession  f  As  if  honest  or  bookish  men  could  not  err;  or  truth  were  to 
be  established  by  tlie  vote  of  the  multitude ;  yet  thb,  with  moat  meD, 
serves  tfie  turn.  The  tenet  has  had  the  sAtestation  of  revorendanbquityj 
it  comes  to  me  with  the  passport  of  former  ages ;  and  therefore  I  am 
secure  in  the  reception  I  give  it ;  other  men  have  been,  and  are,  of  die 
same  opiuioa  (for  that  is  all  is  said),  and  therefore  it  ii  reasmiahle  for 
me  to  embrace  it.  A  man  may  more  justifiably  throw  up  cross  and  pile 
for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  up  by  such  measures.  .  All  Keo  are 
liable  to  error,  and  most  men  are,  in  many  points,  by  passion  or  interest, 
under  temptation  to  it.  If  we  could  but  see  the  secret  motives  that  io- 
flucnced  the  mm  of  name  and  learning  in  the  world,  and  the  leaders 
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of -pwliea,  we  riioald  not  alvrayi  find,  ibat  it  was  the  embraciDg  of  tnilli 
for  its  own  sake,  that  nude  ihem  espouse  the  {toctrioes  they  owned  and 
muntamed.  This,  at  least,  is  certain  j  there  is  not  an  opinion  so  absurd, 
which,  a  man  may  not  receive  upon  this  ground.  There  is  do  errof  to 
be  named,  which  has  not  had  its  professors ;  and  a  man  shall  never  want 
crodied  patiis  to  walk  in,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  where- 
ever  be  has  the  footsteps  of  others  to  follow. 

^18.  Men  not  in  to  moTUferron  at  imagined. — But  notwidistanding 
the  great  noise  made  in  the  world  about  errors  and  opinions,  I  must  do 
mankind  that  right,  as  to  say,  there  are  not  so  many  men  in  errors,  and 
wrong  opinions  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Not  that  I  think,  they  em- 
brace the  truth;  but,  indeed,  because  concerning  those  doctrines  they 
keep  such  a  stir  about,  they  have  no  thought,  no  opinion,  at  all.  For 
if  any  one  should  a  little  catechise  the  greatest  part  of  the  partizans  of 
oiost  of  the  sects  in  the  world,  he  would  not  find,  cooceming  those 
matters  they  are  so  zealous  for,  diat  they  have  any  opinions  of  their 
own :  much  less  would  he  have  reason  to  think,  diat  they  took  them 
upon  the  examination  of  arguments,  and  appearance  of  probability. 
They  are  resolved  to  stick  to  a  party  that  education  or  interest  has  en- 
gi^ed  them  in;  and  there,  like  the  common  soldiers  of  so  army,  shew 
their  courage  and  warmth  as  their  leaders  direct,  without  ever  examining, 
orsomudias  knowingthe  cause  they  contend  for.  If  a  man's  life  shem 
that  he  has  no  serious  regard  for  religion ;  for  what  reason  should  we 
think,  that  be  beats  his  head  about  the  opinions  of  his  church,  and 
troubles  himself  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  or  that  doctritte?  It  is 
enough  for  him  to  obey  his  leaders,  to  have  his  hand  and  his  tongue 
ready  for  the  support  of  the  couunon  cause,  and  thereby  approve  him- 
oelf  to  those  who  can  give  him  credit,  preferment,  or  protection,  in  that 
,  society.  Thus  men  become  professors  of,  and  combatants  for,  those 
opinions  they  were  never  convinced  of,  nor  proselytes  to ;  no,  nor  ever 
had  so  much  as  floating  in  their  heads :  and  though  one  cannot  say  there 
are  fewer  improbable  or  erroueous  opinions  in  die  world  than  there  are, 
yet  it  is  certain,  there  are  fewer  that  actually  assent  to  them,  and  mis- 
lake  them  for  truths,  than  is  imagined. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

0»  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

§  I.  Three  tertt. — AU  that  can  fall  within  the  compass  of  human 
mderstanding,  being  either,  Firtt,  The  nature  of  things,  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  their  relaOons,  and  their  manner  of  operation :  or,  Secoadfy, 
That  K^ich  man  hinuelf  ought  to  do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntary  iV^^^i 
for  the  attainment  of  any  eml,  especially  happineas :  or,  TAtVtHjr.Tnie 
ways  and  means  whereby  tbe  knowledge  of  both  the  one  and  the  other 
of  these  is  attained  and  communicated  :  I  think  science  may  be  divided 
properly  into  these  three  sorts. 

§  2.  fVrri,  pl^tica. — Fint,  Tbe  knowledge  of  things,  as  they  are  in 
their  own  proper  beings,  their  constitution,  properties,  and  operations, 
whereby  Imean  not  only  matter  and  body,  but  spirits  also,  wnich  have 
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their  proper  natures,  constitutions,  and  operations,  as  welt  as  bodies. 
This,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  sense  of  the  word,  I  call  ^voudi,  or 
natural  philosophy.  The  end  of  this  is  bare  speculative  tnitii ;  and 
whatsoever  can  afford  the  mind  of  man  any  such,  falls  under  this  brsndi, 
whether  it  be  God  himself,  angels,  spirits,  bodies,  or  any  of  tbeir  afiee- 
tions,  as  number  and  figure,  &c. 

^  3.  Secondly, practica.—  Secondly,  UpaKTiKn,  the  sktfl  of  n|^  ap- 
plying  our  own  powers  and  actions,  for  die  attainment  of  things  good 
and  useful.  The  most  considerable  under  this  head,  is  ethica.  wfaicfa 
ia  the  seekii^  out  thoae  rules  and  measures  of  human  actions,  whicli 
lead  to  happiness,  and  the  means  to  practise  them.  Tbe  end  of  this  is 
not  bare  speculation,  and  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  but  r^t,  and  a 
conduct  suitable  to  it. 

§  4.  Thirdly,  Sr|;ueiwnini.  —  The  third  bfanch  may  be  caUed 
^tlfiuumini,  or  the  doctrine  of  signs,  the  most  usual  whereof  beiag 
words,  it  is  aptly  enough  termed  also  Ao^urq,  logic;  the  bnsioea 
whereof  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  signs  the  mind  makes  use  of  for  tbe 
understanding  of  things,  or  conveying  its  knowledge  to  others.  For 
siitce  the  things  the  mind  contemplates,  are  none  of  them,  beside* 
itself,  present  to  the  understanding,  it  is  necessary  that  som^bii^ 
else,  as  a  sign  or  representation  of  the  thing  it  considers,  sbonM  be 
present  to  it :  and  these  are  ideas.  And  because  the  scene  of  ideM 
that  makes  one  man's  thoughts,  cannot  be  laid  open  to  the  immediate 
view  of  another,  nor  laid  up  any  where  but  in  memory,  a  no  very  aiue 
repository  ;  therefore,  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another,  ■■ 
well  as  record  them  for  our  own  use,  signs  of  our  ideas  are  also  necee- 
sary.  Those  which  men  have  found  most  convenient,  and  therefore 
generally  make  use  of,  are  articulate  sounds.  The  consideration  then 
of  ideas  and  words,  as  the  great  instruments  of  knowledge,  makes  m 
despicable  part  of  their  contemplation,  who  would  lake  a  view  of  bmwi 
knowledge  in  the  whole  extent  of  it.  And  perhaps  if  they  were  dia- 
ttnctly  weighed,  and  duly  considered,  they  would  afford  us  another  soft  of 
It^ic  and  critic,  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  acquainted  with. 

§  5.  This  is  the  Jirst  division  of  the  objects  of  ktiowled^. — TTiia 
seems  to  me  the  first  and  most  general,  as  well  as  natural,  division  of  the 
objects  of  our  understanding.  For  a  man  can  employ  his  thou^ta 
about  nuUiing,  but  either  the  contemplation  of  things  themselves,  for 
the  discovery  of  truth  ;  or  about  the  things  in  his  own  power,  which  are 
his  own  actions,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends ;  or  the  signs  the 
mind  makes  use  of,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  tbe  right  ordeimg 
of  them  for  its  clearer  information.  All  which  three,  viz.  tfajags  W 
they  are  in  themselves  knowable ;  actions  as  they  depend  oli  us,  in  order 
-  to  happiness ;  and  the  right  use  of  signs  in  order  to  knowledge,  bong 
tola  caio  different,  they  seemed  to  roe  to  be  the  three  gre^  pronncea 
of  the  intellectual  world,  wholly  separate  and  distinct  one  from  • 
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Kbadiko  ii  for  the  imin'ovemeDt  of  the  understanding. 

Ilie  improTement  of  the  understanding  is  for  two  ends  7  first,  for 
our  own  increaK  of  knowledge^  secondly,  to  enable  ua  to  deliver  and 
make  out  that  knowledge  to  others. 

The  latter  of  these,  if  it  be  not  the  chief  end  of  study  in  a  gentleman ; 
jet  it  ia  at  least  equal  to  the  odier,  since  die  greatest  part  of  hi»  Imui- 
nesi  and  useAUnen  in  the  world  is  by  the'influence  of  what  he  says  Op 
writes  to  othen. 

The  extent  of  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  Ae  extent  of  our  ideas. 
Therefore  be,  who  would  be  uuiveraally  knowing,  miut  acquaint  him> 
aelf  with  the  objects  of  all  sciences.  But  this  is  not  necessary  to  a 
gentleoian,  whose  proper  calling  is  the  service  of  his  country ;  wd  so 
IS  most  properly  concNiied  in  moral  and  political  knowledge  >  and  thus 
the  stutUes,  which  more  immediately  belong  to  his  calling  are  those 
which  treat  of  virtues  and  vices  of  civil  socieiy,  and  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  mil  take  in  also  law  and  history. 

It  is  enough  for  a  eentlemBn  to  be  foratshed  with  the  ideas  belong- 
ir^  to  his  callii^,  which  he  wilt  find  in  the  books  that  treat  of  t£e 
matters  above-mentioned. 

But  the  neat  step  towards  the  improvement  of  his  understaDding 
must  be,  to  observe  the  connexion  of  these  ideas  in  ihe  propositions 
which  those  books  hold  forth,  and  pretend  to  teadi  as  trufni ;  which 
till  a  man  can  judge  whether  they  be  truths  or  no,  lus  understanding 
is  but  little  improved :  and  he  doth  but  think  and  talk  after  the 
books  that  he  hath  read,  without  having  any  knowledge  thereby. 
And  tbiia  men  of  much  readii^  are  greatly  leuned,  but  may  be  liltle 
knowing. 

The  third  and  last  step,  therefore,  in  improving  the  understand- 
ii^,  is  to  find  out  upon  what  foundation  any  proposition  advanced 
bottoms ;  and  to  observe  the  OHinezion  of  the  wtermediate  ideas,  by 
which  it  is  joined  to  that  foundation  upon  which  it  b  erected,  or  that 

" — yi^ 
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prindpte  from  which  it  is  derived.  "TiuM,  in  abort,  is  right  reasonti^; 
Mid  by  this  way  alone  true  knowledge  is  to  be  got  by  reading  and 
studying. 

When  a  man,  by  use,  hath  got  Aii  faculty  of  obserring  and  judgii^ 
of  die  reasoning  and  coberedce  of  wbat  he  lea^s,  and  how  it  proves 
what  it  pretendB  to  teach ;  he  is  then,  aud  not  till  then,  in  the  right 
way  of  improving  bis  understanding,  and  enlarging  bis  knowledge  by 
reading. 

But  that,  as  I  have  said,  being  not  all  that  a  gentleman  ^ould  aim 
at  in  reading,  he  riioold  hither  take  care  to  improve  himself  in  the  art 
also  of  speaking,  that  so  he  may  be  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  what 
he  knows. 

Tlie  art  of  speaking  well  consists  in  two  things,  viz.  perspicuity  and 
r^t  reasoning. 

Perspicuity  consists  in  the  using  of  proper  tenos  for  the  ideas  or 
thoughts  which  he  woidd  have  pass  from  his  own  mind  into  that  of  an- 
other man.  It  is  this  that  gives  them  an  easy  entrance ;  and  it  is  with 
delight  that  men  hearken  to  those  whom  they  easily  understand ;  whereas 
what  is  obscurely  said,  ^ng  as  h  is  spoken,  is  usually  not  only  los^ 
bat  creates  a  prejadioa  in  tlw  beai«r,  as  if  be  that  spoke  kaew  not  iriiat 
be  said,  or  was  afraid  to  have  it  understood. 

The  way  to  obtain  this,  is  to  read  sudi  books  as  are  allowed  to  be 
init  with  the  greatiat  eleameas  and  propriety,  in  die  langu^e  tfwt  a 
naa  uaes.  An  author  escellent  in  diis  faculty,  as  wril  as  seven! 
others,  is  Dr.  TiUotson,  late  archbishop  of  Cankerboiy,  to  all  that  is 
published  of  his.  I  have  chosen  rather  to  propose  this  pattern,  fat 
the  attaitmieot  (rf  the  «rt  of  speaking  clearly,  than  those  who  give  liiles 
about  it )  noes  we  are  m«e  apt  to  learn  by  example  than  by  direction. 
Bat  if  any  one  faath  a  mind  to  consult  the  masters  in  the  art  of  ^>eak- 
mg  and  writing,  be  tnay  find  in  Tully  De  Oratore,  aiKl  another  treiuise 
of  his  called  Orator;  and  in  Quiotilian's  Institutions,  and  Boileau's 
Traits  dn  Sublime,*  iiBtructioiis  cMiceming  diis  and  die  other  parts 
of  speaking  irelL 

Besides  perspicuity,  there  must  be  also  right  reasoning;  wiAiout 
which,  perspicaity  serves  but  to  expose  the  speaker.  And  for  the 
aitaiiung  of  diis,  I  should  propose  the  constant  reading  of  Chillii^ 
worth,  who,  by  his  example,  vnll  teach  both  perspicuity,  and  the  way 
of  ri^  reasoning,  better  thau  any  book  that  I  know  t  and  thei^iire 
will  deseiw  to  be  read  upon  that  account  over  and  over  again ;  not  to 
say  any  Uimg  of  his  argument. 

Bendes  mese  books  in  Engli^,  TuUy,  Terence,  Vii^l,  Livy,  and 
Csaar'a  Commentaries,  may  be  read  to  form  one's  mind  to  a  roli^  <rf'  a 
r^^t  way  of  speaking  and  writing. 

The  boc4s  1  have  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  in  onler  only  to 
writing  and  speaking  well ;  not  but  that  they  will  deserve  to  be  read 
upon  other  accounu. 

The  study  of  morality  I  have  above  aaenlioned  as  that  diat  beconies 
a  gentleman ;  not  barely  as  a  mas,  but  in  order  to  his  busineos  as  a 
*  Hill  Iroitiie  i>  •  triralitiaB  from  Longimu. 
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genUetnau.  Of  Ak  there  an  booki  enou^  writ  botli  by  aaeieirt  and 
modeni  philosopbers ;  but  the  morali^  oi  the  goajtei  doth  ao  exceed 
them  all,  that,  to  give  a  Dnn  a  full  knowledge  of  true  mondity,  I  shaH 
send  hiib  to  no  other  bo<^  but  the  New  Testament.  But  if  he  hadi  a 
mind  to  see  how  far  tbe  heathen  world  carried  that  science,  and  wfaeteon 
ibey  bottomed  their  ethics,  he  will  be  delightfully  and  pn^tably  enter- 
tained in  Tully's  Trealises  De  Ofliciis. 

Politics  contains  two  porta,  very  different  the  one  from  the  otiier. 
The  one,  containing  the  origtual  of  sociedee,  and  the  rise  and  extent  of 
political  power ;  the  other,  tbe  art  of  governing  men  in  society. 

The  first  of  diese  hath  been  so  bandied  amongst  us  for  ibiBse  six^ 
years  backward,  that  one  can  hardly  miss  books  erf  this  kind.  llMMe 
which  I  think  are  moat  talked  of  in  English,  are  tha  first  book  of  Mr. 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Pohty,  and  Mr.  Algernon  Sidney's  Discourses 
concerning  Govermnent.  The  latter  of  these  I  never  read,  liet  me 
here  add.  Two  Treadsea  of  Government,  printed  in  I69O;*  and  a 
Treadae  of  Civil  Polity,  printed  this  year.'f  To  these  one  may  add, 
Puffendorf  De  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis,  and  De  Jure  Natundi  et 
Gentium;  which  last  is  the  best  book  of  that  kind. 

Aa  to  the  other  part  of  politics,  which  concerns  the  art  erf  govern- 
ment, that,  I  think,  is  best  to  be  learned  by  experience  and  history, 
eapechdiy  that  of  a  mua's  own  country.  And  therefore  I  think  an 
English  gentleman  should  be  well  ver^  in  the  history  of  England, 
taking  bis  rise  as  far  back  as  there  are  any  records  of  it ;  joining  widi  it 
the  laws  that  were  made  in  the  several  ages,  as  he  goes  along  in  his 
history;  that  he  may  observe  from  thence  the  several  turns  of  state, 
and  how  tbey  have  been  produced.  In  Mr.  Tynel's  History  of  Eng- 
land he  will  find  all  along  those  several  authors  which  have  &«ated 
of  our  affairs,  and  which  he  may  have  recourse  to,  concerning  any 
point  which  either  hia  curioaity  or  judgment  shi^  lead  htm  to  inquire 
mto. 

With  the  history,  he  nray  dso  do  well  to  read  the  ancient  lavryera; 
such  as  Braclon,  Fleta,  Henningham,  Mirror  of  Justice,  my  Lord 
Coke's  Second  Institutes,  and  tbe  Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum ; 
and  others  of  diat  kmd  which  he  may  find  quoted  in  the  late  omtro- 
versies  between  Mr.  Pedt,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  Mr.  Atwood,  &c.  with  Dr. 
Brady;  aa  alao,  I  suppose,  in  Sedler's  Treatise  of  Rights  of  tbe 
Kingdom,  and  Customs  of  our  Ancestors,  whereof  the  first  edition  is 
the  best ;  wherein  he  will  find  tbe  ancient  cunatitudon  of  the  govern- 
ment of  England. 

There  are  two  volumes  t^  State  Tracts  printed  since  the  Revo- 
ludon,  in  whidi  there  are  many  tbii^  relatmg  to  the  government  of 
Englaiid.:^ 

'  ThcM  two  ircidic*  (re  wriUeD  b;  Mr.  Locke  hhoielf. 

t  CItII  Polltjr.  A  Trmtiw  coDconing  the  Nrntare  of  Ooranment,  &c  LondoD,  IfOS, 
In  8to.    WritlcD  b;  Peter  Pulon,  H.  D. 

t  We  bin  DOW  two  cnllecttoni  of  Smib  Truti ;  ow  in  two  Tolumei  tn  fblio,  printed  la 
1689  ud  1691,  Mnluu  Setonl  TreatiiM  lelating  to  Ibe  Ooramnient  from  tbe  jfi  16M> 
to  1689 ;  snd  tbe  otbra,  hi  three  Tohimei  In  fbUo,  pilnteil  in  170A,  1706,  and  1707,  k  « 
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Aa  for  general  faistonr,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  aiid  Dr.  Howel  are  boob 
to  be  had.  He,  who  hadi  a  mind  to  launch  fartiber  into  lliat  ocean, 
mav  conauU  Wfaear's  Meihodua  legendi  HiBtoriu,  of  the  last  edition, 
whid)  will  direct  him  to  the  authors  he  is  to  read,  and  the  method 
wherein  he  is  to  read  them. 

To  die  reading  of  history,  chronology  and  geography  are  absolutelj 


Id  ge(^raphy,  we  have  two  general  ones  in  Eiigli^,  Heylin  and 
iMoU;  which  is  the  best  of  them  I  Icnow  nut,  having  not  been  much 
coaveraant  in  either  of  them.  But  the  last  I  should  think,  to  be  of 
most  use ;  because  of  the  new  discoveries  that  are  made  every  day, 
lending  to  the  perfection  of  that  science.  Though,  I  believe,  that  the 
countries,  which  Heylin  mentions,  are  better  treated  of  him,  bating 
what  new  discoveries  since  his  time  have  added. 

These  two  books  contain  get^raphy  in  general;  but  whether  an 
Bnglish  gentleman  would  think  it  worth  bis  lime  to  bestow  much  paioi 
upon  (hat,  though  without  it  he  cannot  well  understand  a  Gazette,  it 
is  certain  he  cannot  well  be  without  Camden's  Britannia,  «4iich  is 
much  enlarged  in  the  last  Ejighsh  edition.  A  good  collection  of  map* 
is  also  necessary. 

To  geography,  books  of  travels  may  be  added.  In  that  kind,  (he 
collections  made  by  our  countrymen,  Hackluyt  and  Purchas,  are  very 
^good.  There  is  also  a  vi;ry  good  coliecdun  made  by  Thevenot  in 
folio,  in  French ;  and  by  Ramuzio,  in  Italian ;  whether  translated  into 
English  or  no,  I  know  not.  There  are  also  several  good  books  of 
travels  of  Englishmen  published,  as  Sandys,  Roe,  Brown,  Gage,  ami 
Dampier. 

There  aie  also  several  voyages  in  French,  which  are  veiy  good,  as 
Pyrard,*  BergeTon,^  Sagard,{  Benuer,^&c.:  whether  all  of  them  are 
.translated  into  English,  f  know  not 

There  is  at  present  a  very  good  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels, 
-never  before  in  English,  and  sncb  as  are  out  of  piint ;  now  printing  bf 
Mr.  Churchill.H 

There  are  besides  tiiese  a  vast  number  of  other  travels ;  a  sort  of 
books  that  have  a  very  good  mixture  of  delight  and  usefulness.  To  set 
them  down  all  would  take  up  too  much  time  and  room.  Thooe  { 
Jiave  mentioned  are  enough  to  begin  with. 

As  to  chronology,  I  think  Helvicus  the  best  for  common  use; 
which  is  not  a  book  to  be  read,  but  to  lie  by,  and  be  consulted  upon 

CoHectioB  of  T(wu,  pnbllihf  d  en  Ocnuon  of  tht  late  Ite*a1uticia  in  1688,  and  doriig  tlie 
Aeiga  of  King  WUIiam  111.  TheM  CDllectk>ni  might  bive  bttn  nude  mm  complete  ud 
■DOie  couTniait;  ripcciiliy  the  Gnt,  irhiGb  ii  citccmcly  dcfediTe  and  incnreot. 

■  VojifK  dc  Fraofoii  Pjnid  de  UtbI.  Conlenuil  )■  Navigatioo  •■»  lode*  Orintalo, 
Mtldivc*,  Moiuqnn,  Briril.    Ptrii,  1619,  Bio.  3d  edit. 

t  Reluion  det  Voyage*  ea  TBitarie,  ice.  Le  Uirt  recoeilli  par  Pierre  Bergenia.  Piria, 
1634,  8fo. 

4  Le  Grand  Vajige  det  Hniena,  liluia^n  rAneiiaDC,  kc.  par  F.  Oab.  Sagud  Thcadat. 
Farii,  test,  Bto. 

,    i  MeoMiim  de  rEopire  du  Graad  Mogul,  be  par  Fiso^oi*  Bcmier,    Pari*,  16T0  d 
J6T],S*ul*.inl«iiD. 
J  That  coUectioa  of  fojaget  and  ut*el>  wai  pntiliilied  an.  17M,  in  A  voli.  in  M. 
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occanoD.  H«  that  hath  «  mind  to  kxA  ivAer  mto  chronology .Tinaj  get 
Tallenf s  Tables,  and  Strauchins'i  Breviaiium  Temporum,  and  m»j 
to  those  add  Scaliger  De  Emendatkne  Temporam,  and  Petavius,  if 
he  hath  a  mind  to  engage  deeper  in  that  itudj. 

Those,  who  are  accounted  to  have  writ  beat  particiilBr  parts  of  our 
English  history,  are  Bacon,  of  Henry  VII.  and  Herbert,  of  Henry  VIII. 
Daniel  also  is  commended;  and  Burnet's  History  of  the  Refo^ 
mstion. 

Mariana's  History  of  Spain,  and  Thuanus's  Hiitory  of  his  Own 
Time,  and  Philip  de  Comines,  are  of  great  and  deserved  repu- 
tation. 

Th««  are  also  several  Fr^ich  and  English  meniMn  and  coUectitMU, 
such  as  Lb  Rocbefoucault,  Melvii,  Rushworth,  &c.  which  giv«  a 
great  light  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to  look  into  what  hath  passed  in 
Europe  this  last  age. 

To  Gt  a  gentleman  for  the  conduct  of  himself,  whether  as  a  private 
man,  or  as  interested  in  the  government  of  his  country,  nothing  can  be 
more  necessary  than  the  knowledge  of  men ;  which,  though  it  be  to 
be  had  chiefly  from  experience,  and  next  to  that,  from  a  judicious 
reading  of  history ;  yet  ^ere  are  books  that  of  purpose  treat  of  human 
nature,  which  help  to  give  an  insight  into  it.  Such  are  those  treating 
of  the  passions,  aud  how  they  are  moved ;  whereof  Aristotle  in  his 
second  t>ook  of  Rhetoric  hath  admirably  discoursed,  and  that  in  a  little 
compass.  I  think  ibis  Rhetoric  is  translated  into  English ;  if  not,  it 
may  be  had  in  Greek  and  Latin  together. 

La  Bruyere's  Characters  are  also  an  admirable  piece  of  paintii^ ;  I 
think  it  is  also  translated  out  of  French  into  English. 

Satirical  writings  also,  such  as  Juvenal,  and  Perwus,  and  above  all 
Horace  i  though  they  paint  the  deformities  of  men,  yet  they  thereby 
teach  us  to  know  them. 

There  is  another  use  of  reading,  which  is  for  diversion  end  delight 
Such  are  poetical  writings,  especially  dramatic,  if  they  be  free  mun 
profoneoess,  obscenity,  and  what  corrupts  good  manners ;  for  such 
pitch  should  not  be  handled. 

Of  all  the  books  of  fiction,  I  know  none  that  equals  Cervantes's 
History  of  Don  Quixote  in  usefulness,  pleasantry,  and  a  constant 
decorum.  And  indeed  no  writings  can  be  pleasant,  which  have  not 
nature  at  the  bottom,  and  are  not  drawn  after  her  copy. 

There  is  another  sort  of  books,  which  I  had  almost  forgot,  with 
which  a  gentleman's  study  ought  to  be  well  fumiabed,  viz.  dictionaries 
of  all  kinds.  For  the  Latb  tongue,  Littleton,  Cooper,  Calepin,  and 
Robert  Stephens's  Thesaurus  Onguse  Latins,  and  Vossii  Etymo- 
Ic^cum  LinguK  Latime;  Skinner's  Lexicon  Etymologicum  is  an 
excellent  one  of  that  kind,  for  the  English  tongue.  Cowel's  Inter- 
preter is  useful  for  the  law  terms.  Spelman's  Glossary  is  a  very 
useful  and  learned  boek..  And  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour  a  gentle- 
man should  not  be  without  Baudrand  halh  a  very  good  Geographical 
Dictionaiy.  And  there  are  several  historical  ones,  which  are  of  use ; 
as  Lloyd  s,  Hofiman's,  Moieri's.     And  Bayle's  incomparable  die- 

'.^''"'K'^ 
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tionary  ia  scMMtfaing  of  the  aame  kind.  He  tbsl  hnlh  occMioR  to  look 
into  boolu  written  in  LdUiu  unce  the  decay  of  the  Romaa  empire, 
and  the  purity  of  the  l<atiii  tongue,  cannot  be  «  ell  without  Du  Cange'a 
Glossariimi  mediae  et  icifimee  Latinitatis. 

Among  the  books  above  set  down,  I  mentioned  Vowiua's  Etjroio- 
logicuD)  LJnguEe  Latins ;  all  his  wotks  are  lately  printed  in  HoJIand 
in  six  tomes.  Tfaey  are  fil  books  for  a  genlteman's  library,  con- 
taining veiy  learned  discourses  concerning  all  the  sciences. 


END  OP  THOOaMTS  CONCBRKINO  RBADIHO  AND  STtFDT. 
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Qdd  tun  tcmcnriam  tunqac  iBdignam  itpieDti*  gmiute  itque  constintii,  qaamaDtfatnnn 

wnitire,BalqDod  non  ttfli  ciplonM  .        <■     .  •.        -.       

Cnderal— Cb.  it  Hum  Ditnm,  U 


alqnod  non  Mlt  ciplonM  perceplDm  tit,  ct  cagnitam,  lina  dIU  dibitattom  de- 
—CU.  it  Hum  Ditnm,  Ui.  1. 


'  §  1.  Introduetum, — ^Thb  lut  reaort  a  man  hu  reconrse  to  in  the 
conduct  of  himself  is  fail  understanding ;  for  tfaoo^  we  disttDgnish  the 
ficultiei  of  tbe  mind,  and  give  the  supreme  commaDd  to  the  vill,  as 
to  an  agent ;  yet  tbe  truth  is,  the  man  which  is  the  i^;ent  detenuioea 
himself  to  this  or  (hat  Wuntaiy  action,  upon  sone  precedent  know- 
Mge,  or  appearame  of  knowledge,  in  the  undentimding.  No  man 
ever  eets  himaelf  about  any  thing  bat  upon  scHne  view  or  other,  which 
serres  him  for  •  reaaoo  for  what  ne  does :  and  whatsoever  faculties  he 
employs,  tbe  understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or  il)  in- 
formed, constantly  leads ;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  false,  all  his  ope- 
rative powers  are  directed.  The  will  itself,  how  absolute  and  uncon- 
tR^lable  soerer  it  tnay  be  thonght,  never  tails  in  its  obedience  to  the 
dictates  <rf  the  understanding.  Temples  have  dieir  sacred  images,  and 
we  see  what  influence  they  have  atways  had  over  a  great  part  of  insa>- 
kind.  But,  in  truth,  the  ideas  and  images  in  men's  minds  are  tfae 
visible  powen  that  constantly  govern  theoi,  and  to  tbese  they  tU  natver- 
sally  pay  a  ready  submiMion,  it  is  tbeiefore  of  the  highest  eonceni- 
ment  that  great  care  should  be  taken  of  the  understanding,  to  conduct 
h  right  in  the  search  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  judgments  it  makes. 

Im  logic  now  in  use  has  so  long  poswsaed'  ^e  chair,  as  tfae  only 
art  taught  in  the  schools  for  tbe  direction  of  tbe  mmd  in  the  study  of 
the  arts  and  s^ences,  that  it  would  pcrfiapB  be  draught  an  allectabon 
of  nove%  to  suspect,  diat  ndes  that  have  served  the  learned  wosU 
these  two  or  three  tboannd  yean,  and  whtt^  without  nay  complaint  of 
defect  the  learned  have  rested  in,  are  not  si^cient  to  guide  die  mdcr- 
standing.  And  I  should  not  doubt  but  this  attempt  would  be  oeaaurcd 
as  vanity  or  presumption,  did  not  tbe  great  lord  Verulam's  aadiority 
justiiy  it :  wbo,  not  servilely  thinking  learDtti|>  could  not  he  advanced 
beyond  what  it  was,  because  Cor  many  ages  it  had  not  been,  did  not 
rest  in  tfae  lazy  approbation  and  applause  of  what  was,  because  it  was ; 
bat  enlaced  hit  mmd  to  what  mi{^t  be.  In  his  prefaoe  to  hia  Norun 
Oi^anum,  concerning  logic  he  pronounces  thus :  "  Qin  smnmat  dia- 
lecbce  partes  tribuerunt,  atque  inde  fidtssima  scientiis  prsesidia  com- 
paraii  putarunt,  veriasime  et  optime  viderunt  intellectnm  bumanum  sitn 
permissum  merito  suspectum  esse  debere.  Verum  infinnior  orotiino 
CM  mrio  medicina ;  nee  ipaa  mali  expers.     Siquidem  dialecdca,  qua 
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recepta  eat  licet  ad  civilia  et  artes,  que  in  sermone  et  opiDione  pooic 
sunt,  rectUsime  adhibeatur ;  natune  tamen  Bubtilitatem  longq  iDterallo 
DOQ  attingit,  et  pneosando,  quod  oon  capit,  ad  errorei  potius  atabilieo- 
dos  et  quBfli  figendoa  quam  ad  viam  ventati  apehendam  valuit." 

They,  saya  ne,  who  attributed  so  much  to  logic,  perceived  very  well 
and  truly,  that  it  waa  not  safe  to  trust  the  understanding  to  itself,  wiA- 
out  the  guard  of  any  rules.  But  the  remedy  reached  not  Ifae  evil,  bat 
became  a  part  of  it :  for  the  logic  which  bx^  place,  diougfa  it  m^jht 
do  well  enough  in  civil  afihirs,  and  the  arts  which  consisted  in  talk  and 
opinion,  yet  comes  very  far  short  of  subblty  in  the  real  perfbnnancei 
of  nature  ;  and  catching  at  what  it  cannot  reach,  has  served  to  confinn 
and  establish  errors,  rather  than  to  open  a  way  to  truth.  And  thercTore 
a  little  after  he  says,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  bett^  and 
perfecter  use  and  employment  of  the  mind  and  understanding  should 
be  introduced :  "  Neceisario  requiritur  ut  melior  et  perfectior  nwatis 
et  intellectus  humani  usus  et  adoperatio  introducabir. 

^  2.  Partt. — There  is,  it  is  visible,  great  variety  in  men's  UDdeiatand- 
ings,  and  their  oatural  constituUons  put  so  wide  a  difference  between 
some  men  hi  this  respect,  tiiat  art  and  industry  would  never  be  al^  to 
master ;  and  their  very  natures  seem  to  want  a  foundatioD  to  raise  on 
it  that  which  other  men  easily  attain  unto.  Amongst  men  of  equal 
education  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  the  schools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  several  atHlibes 
in  the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so.  yet  I  imagine  most  men  come 
very  short  of  what  diey  m\^ht  attain  unto  in  their  several  decrees,  by  • 
neglect  of  their  understandingB,  A  few  rules  of  logic  are  thoi^t  suf- 
ficient in  this  case  for  those  who  pretend  to  the  highest  improvement; 
whereas  I  think  diere  are  a  great  many  natural  defects  in  die  under- 
ftanding  capable  of  amendment,  which  are  overlooked  and  wboUj 
neglected.  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  diat  men  are  guil^  of  a  great 
many  faults  in  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  this  lacul^  of  the 
mind,  which  hinder  tfaem  in  their  pn^ress,  and'  keep  them  in  ^noimnoe 
and  error  all  their  lives.  S<nne  of  them  I  shall  take  notice  of,  and 
endeavour  to  point  out  proper  remedies  for,  in  the  following  discMirse. 

§  3.  Reatoning. — Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of 
sagacity  and  exercise  in  finding  out  and  laying  in  order  intemediate 
ideas,  there  are  tiaee  miscarn^^es  that  men  are  guilty  of  in  reference 
to  their  reason,  whereby  this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them  fr<Hn  that 
service  it  might  do  and  was  designed  for.  And  lie  that  reflects  upoa 
the  actions  and  discourses  of  mankind,  will  find  their  defects  in  th» 
kind  very  frequent,  and  very  observable. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all,  but  do  and  t^nnk 
according  to  the  example  of  others,  whether  parents,  neif^iboun, 
ministerB,  or  who  eUe  they  are  pleased  to  make  choice  of  to  have  u 
imphcit  faith  in,  for  the  saving  of  themselves  the  pains  and  trouble  of 
thinking  and  ezamtning  for  themselves. 

fi.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the  place  of  icason.  and 
beir>g  resolved  that  shall  govern  their  actions  and  arguments,  neither 
use  their  own,  nor  hearken  to  other  people's  reason,  any  &rther  than  it 
suits  their  humour,  interest,  or  party ;  and  these  one  may  observe  con- 
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muily  conteBt  dtemaelTea  mth  words  wfaicb  have  no  distinct  ideu  to 
d>ent,  thou^,  in  other  matters  that  diey  come  witb  an  unbiassed  in- 
difference to,  they  want  not  abilities  to  talk  and  hear  reason,  where  they 
have  DO  secret  inclination  that  hinders  them  from  being  untractable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sincerely  follow  reason, 
but  for  want  of  having  that  which  one  may  call  laT|;e,  sound,  ronnd- 
about  sense,  hare  not  a  fiill  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and 
may  be  of  moment  to  decide  it.  We  are  all  short-sighted,  and  veiy 
often  see  but  one  nde  of  the  matter :  our  views  are  not  extended  to  aU 
diat  has  a  connexion  with  it.  From  this  defect  I  think  no  man  is  free. 
We  see  but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  we  conclude  not  ligbt  from  our  partial  views.  This  mi^t 
butruct  the  {U'oudest  esteemer  of  his  ovrn  parts  how  useful  it  is  to  talk 
and  consult  with  others,  even  such  as  come  short  of  him  in  capaci^, 
quickneas,  and  penetration ;  for  since  no  one  sees  all,  and  we  generally 
have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing,  according  to  our  different, 
as  I  may  say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor  beneath 
any  man  to  try,  wliether  another  may  not  have  notions  of  things  which 
have  escaped  him,  and  which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they 
came  into  hii  mind.  The  facul^  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never  de- 
cdves  those  who  trust  to  it ;  its  conseq^uences  from  what  it  builds  on 
are  evident  and  certain,  but  that  which  it  ofteoest,  if  not  only,  misleads 
us  in,  is,  that  die  principles  from  which  we  conclude,  the  grounds  up<m 
whidi  we  bottom  our  reasonmg,  are  but  a  part,  something  is  left  out 
which  should  go  into  the  reck<mmg  to  make  it  just  and  exact.  Here 
we  may  ima^ne  a  vast  and  almost  infinite  advantage  that  angels  and 
•eparate  spinta  may  have  over  us ;  who,  in  their  several  degrees  of  ele- 
vation above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  more  comprehensive  faculties : 
and  some  of  them  perhaps  have  perfect  and  exact  views  of  all  finite 
beings  that  come  under  their  consideration ;  can,  as  it  were,  in  die 
twinkling  of  an  e^,  collect  together  all  their  scattered  and  almost  bound- 
less relations.  A  mind  so  nimished,  what  reason  has  it  to  acquiesce 
in  die  certainty  of  its  conclusions  i 

In  this  we  m^  see  the  reason  why  some  men  of  study  and  thought, 
that  reason  right,  and  are  loven  of  truth,  do  make  no  great  advances  in 
their  discovenes  of  it.  Error  and  truth  are  uncertainly  blended  in  their 
miuds ;  their  decisions  are  lame  and  defective,  and  they  are  veiy  often 
mistaken  in  their  judgments :  llie  reason  whereof  is,  tbey  converse  but 
with  one  sort  <yt  men,  they  read  but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  not 
come  in  die  hearing  but  of  one  sort  of  notions ;  the  truth  is,  they  can- 
ton out  to  themselves  a  litde  Goshen  in  the  intellectual  world,  where 
light  shines,  and,  as  they  conclude,  day  blesses  them ;  but  the  rest  of 
dut  vast  expansum  they  give  up  to  night  and  darkness,  and  so  avoid 
cmning  near  it.  They  have  a  petty  traffic  with  known  correspondents 
in  some  little  creek :  within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dex- 
terous managers  enough  of  die  wares  and  products  of  that  comer  with 
which  they  content  diemselves ;  but  will  not  venture  out  into  the  great 
ocean  of  knowledge,  to  survey  die  riches  that  nature  hath  stored  other 
parts  with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid,  no  less  useftil,  than  what  has 
Allen  to  their  lot  in  the  admired  plenty  and  sufficiency  of  their  owb 
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tittle  sput,  wbicli  to  them  cx)ataina  whatsoever  is  good  in  ibe  BntvcfM; 
Those  who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own  c<»itncted  territnnBi, 
and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  boundanee  that  chance,  conceit,  w 
lazineiB,  baa  act  to  their  ioquiriea,  but  live  separate  from  ibe  notioa^ 
diKouraei,  and  aUainmenta,  of  the  rest  of  manluDd,  mi;  not  amiaa  be 
represented  by  the  infaabitanti  of  the  Marian  islands;  wfaich  being 
separate  by  a  large  tract  of  sea  from  all  communioo  with  the  habitabk 
parts  of  the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people  of  the  world. 
And  iliough  Uie  straitness  and  conveniences  of  life  amongst  them  had 
itever  reached  so  far  as  to  the  use  of  tire,  till  the  Spaniaids,  not  imoT 
years  since,  in  their  voyages  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla  brou^il  M 
umoiigst  them  ;  yet  in  the  waul  aod  ignorance  of  ainmat  ail  things,  they 
looked  upon  themselves,  even  afier  that  the  Spaniards  had  brcN^it 
amongst  them  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations  abounding  in  aciencea, 
arts,  and  conveniences  of  life,  of  v^bich  they  knew  nothing,  diej  looked 
upon  themselves,  I  say,  as  the  happiest  and  wisest  people  in  the  ani- 
verse.  But  for  all  that,  nobody,  I  tbinL,  will  imagine  them  deep  natu- 
ralists, or  solid  metaphysicians  ;  nobody  will  deem  the  quickest-ai^ted 
amongst  tliem  to  have  very  enlarged  views  in  ethics  or  politics ;  nor 
can  any  one  allow  the  most  capable  amongst  them  to  be  advanced  as 
far  in  his  understanding,  as  to  have  any  other  knowledge  but  of  the  for 
little  things  of  his  and  the  neighbouring  islands  withiu  hi*  coamerce; 
but  far  enough  from  that  comprehensive  enlargement  of  mind,  which 
adorns  a  soul  devoted  lo  txuth,  assisted  with  letters,  and  a  free  rnia 
deratiun  of  the  several  views  and  sentiments  of  thinking  men  of  all  sides. 
Let  not  men  therefore  that  would  have  a  sight  of  what  every  one  pr«- 
tends  to,  desirous  to  have  a  sight  of  truth  in  its  full  extent,  be  yet  ■arrow 
and  blind  in  their  own  prospect.  Liet  not  men  think  there  is  no  tmdi 
but  in  the  sciences  that  they  study,  or  the  books  that  they  read.  To 
prejudge  other  men's  notions  before  we  have  lo(^d  into  tbem,  ia  not 
to  shew  their  darkness,  hut  to  put  out  our  own  eyes.  Try  ail  tkimgt, 
holdfast  that  which  ii  good,  is  a  Divine  rule,  coming  from  the  Father 
of  light  and  truth  :  and  it  is  hard  to  know  what  other  way  nes  cam 
come  at  truth,  to  lay  hold  of  it,  if  they  do  not  dig;  and  search  for  it  as  for 
gold  and  bid  treasure ;  but  be  that  does  so  must  have  much  earth  wad 
rubbish  before  be  gets  the  pure  metal :  sand,  and  peUflcs,  «mI  dross, 
usually  lie  blended  with  it,  but  the  gold  is  nevertbeksa  gold,  wad  wiH 
enrich  the  man  that  employs  his  pains  to  seek  moA  attiarale  it.  Nutfaer 
is  there  any  danger  be  should  be  deceived  by  the  mixtmc  " — r^min 
carries  about  him  a  toudistone,  if  he  will  make  sseafit,to  dislniguiA 
substantial  gold  from  superficial  glittering,  truth  (mm  appewices. 
And  indeed  the  use  and  benefit  of  this  tovchstone,  which  is  natural  re*- 


Bon,  is  spoiled  and  lost  only  by  assumed  prejudices,  overweening  V^ 
sumptioD,  aod  narrowing  our  minds.  The  want  of  eieivisaBg  it  m  ihe 
frill  extent  vf  things  intelligible,  is  that  which  weakens  and  extiDpoabes 
this  noble  faculty  in  us.  Trace  it,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  so.  The 
day-labourer  in  a  country  village  has  commonly  but  a  imill  ptttaaea  of 
kirowledge,  because  bis  ideas  and  notions  have  been  oonfiiMd  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  poor  conversation  and  etaafAaynoA.  Tkm  la«r 
mechanic  of  a  country  town  does  somewhat  ovtdo  hbo ;  fwrtCis  and 
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pobUert  of  gieM  ciliea  inrpwf  tfaetn.  A  country  geatleauiii,  who, 
lewu^  Latia  and  leaniiiig  in  tl^  univereilj,  maovet  thence  to  hia 
nuiuion-boiue,  «od  auociate*  with  neighboun  of  the  ume  strain,  wtto 
relish  nothii^  but  hunting  and  «  bottle ;  with  those  alone  he  spends  his 
time,  with  thoae  alone  be  convenes,  and  can  away  with  no  company 
whose  discourse  goes  bejrond  what  claret  and  dusoluteness  inspire. 
&uch  a  patriot,  formed  in  this  happy  way  of  improvenient,  cannot  fail, 
as  we  see,  to  give  notable  decisions  upon  the  bench  of  quarter-sessions, 
and  eminent  proofs  of  his  skill  in  pohtics,  when  the  aUvnglh  of  bin 
purae  and  party  have  advanced  him  to  a  more  conspicuous  station.  To 
Buchaone  truly  an  ordinary  cofifes-house  gleaner  of  the  city  is  an  arrant 
statesman,  and  as  mudi  superior  to,  as  a  man  couvertaut  about  White* 
hall  and  the  court,  is  to  an  ordinary  shop-keeper.  To  carry  this  a  little 
&nher.  Here  is  one  muffled  up  in  the  zeal  and  infallibility  of  his  own 
tect,  and  will  not  touch  a  book,  or  enter  into  debate  with  a  per8(H),  that 
will  question  any  of  those  things  which  to  bun  are  sacred.  Another 
surveys  our  differences  in  religion  with  an  equitable  and  fair  indi^ 
rence,  and  so  finds  probably  that  none  of  them  are  in  every  thing  uitez- 
oeptionable.  These  divisions  and  systems  were  made  by  men,  and 
cany  the  utaik  of  fallible  on  them ;  aud  iu  those  whom  he  differs  from, 
•nd  till  be  opened  bis  eyes  had  a  general  prejudice  against,  he  na^is 
with  more  to  be  said  for  a  great  many  things  than  before  be  was  aware 
of,  or  could  have  imagined.  Which  of  these  two  now  is  moat  likely  to 
judge  right  in  our  rehgious  conbvversieH,  and  to  be  most  stored  with 
truth,  the  mark  all  pretead  to  aim  at  i  All  these  men  that  I  have  ip- 
stanced  in,  thus  unequally  furuisbed  with  truth,  and  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, 1  suppose  of  equal  natural  parts ;  all  the  odds  between  them  has 
been  the  diiaerent  scope  that  has  been  given  to  their  understandings  to 
ranre  in,  fi>r  the  gathering  up  of  information,  and  furnishing  their  heads 
with  ideas,  notions,  and  observatioiis,  whereon  to  employ  their  miudsj 
and  form  their  understandings. 

It  will  possibly  be  ot^ected.  Who  is  sufficient  for  all  this.'  I  answer, 
more  than  can  be  imagmed.  Every  one  knows  what  his  proper  busi- 
ness is,  and  what,  according  to  the  character  be  makes  of  himself,  the 
world  may  justly  expect  of  him ;  and  to  answer  that,  he  will  find  he 
will  have  time  and  opportunity  enough  to  furnish  himself,  if  he  will  not 
deprive  himself,  by  a  narrowness  of  spirit,  of  those  helps  that  are  at 
band.  I  do  not  say,  to  be  a  good  geographer  diat  a  man  should  visit 
V/ety  uounlaiD,  river,  promontory,  and  creek,  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  view  the  buildii^s,  and  survey  the  land  every  where,  as  if  be  were 
going  to  make  a  purctuse.  But  yei  every  one  must  allow  that  he  shall 
know  the  country  better  that  makes  often  sallies  into  it,  aud  traverses  it 
up  and  down,  than  be  that  like  a  mill-horse  goes  still  round  in  the  saioe 
tract,  or  keep's  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  field  or  two  that  delight 
him.  He  that  will  inquire  out  the  best  books  in  every  science,  and 
iuforoi  himself  of  the  most  material  authors  of  the  several  sects  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  will  not  find  it  an  iufinite  work  to  acquaint  bim- 
■elf  wiih  the  sentiments  of  mankind  concerning  the  most  weighty  and 
nprehensive  subjects.  L^t  him  exercise  the  freedom  of  his  reason 
J  .._j — ,-_j:_^  Jjj  ^^  ^  lalihide  as  this,  and  bit  nund  will  be 
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■trengthened,  his  capacity  enlarged,  his  faculties  improved :  and  the  ligfat 
which  the  remote  and  scattered  parts  of  truth  will  give  to  ODe  another, 
wilt  so  assist  his  judgment,  that  be  will  seldom  be  widely  out,  ot  miw 
giving  proofof  a  clear  head,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge.  At  teart, 
this  is  the  only  way  I  know  to  give  the  understanding  ila  due  improve- 
ment, to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity,  and  to  distinguish  the  two  most 
different  things  I  know  in  the  world,  a  logical  chicaner  from  a  Bum  of 
reason.  Only  he  that  would  thus  givethe  mind  its  flight,  andsend  abroad 
his  inquiries  into  all  parts  after  truth,  must  be  sure  to  settle  ia  his  bead 
determined  ideas  of  all  that  he  employs  his  thoughts  about,  and  never  foil 
tojudge  himself,  and  Judge  unbiassedly,  of  all  that  he  receives  fn»nodi«a, 
either  in  their  writings  or  discourses.  Reverence  or  prejudice  must  not 
be  suffered  to  give  beauty  or  deformity  to  any  of  their  opinions. 

^  4.  Of  practice  and  ha^s. — We  are  bom  with  faculties  and  powen 
capable  almost  of  any  thing,  such  at  least  as  would  carry  us  iartfaer  thto 
can  be  easily  imagined  :  butit  is  only  the  eserdse  of  those  powers  which 
gives  us  ability  and  skill  in  any  thing,  and  leads  us  towards  perfectioo. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought  to  the  ou- 
riage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his  body  be  as  well  propor- 
tioned, and  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  any  way  m^ior. 
The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  fingers  of  a  musician,  fall  am  it 
were  naturally  without  thought  or  pains  into  regular  and  admirable  mo- 
tions. Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and  they  will  in  vain  endeavour  to 
produce  like  motions  in  the  members  not  used  to  them,  and  it  will 

nJire  length  of  time  and  long  practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of 
ke  ability.  What  incredible  and  astotiishing  actiona  do  we  find 
rope-dancers  and  tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to !  not  but  that  sundry  in 
almost  all  manual  arts  are  as  wonderful;  but  I  name  those  whidi  the 
world  takes  notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  very  account,  they  giro 
money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  motions,  beyond  the  readiand 
almost  the  conception  of  unpractised  spectators,  are  notbiiwhutAemav 
effects  of  use  and  industry  in  men  whose  bodies  have  nothu^  peculiar  in 
them  from  those  of  the  amazed  lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  practice  makes  it  what  it 
is :  and  most  even  of  those  excellences  which  are  looked  on  as  natural 
endowments,  will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more  naiiowly,  to  be 
the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  that  pitch  only  by  r^>eated 
actions.  Some  men  are  remarked  for  pleasantness  in  raillery^  othcn 
for  apologues  and  apposite  diverting  stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  lakea 
for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the  rather,  because  it  is  not  got 
by  rules ;  and  those  who  excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purpooely  aet 
themselves  to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it  is  true, 
that  at  first  some  lucky  hit  which  took  with  somebody,  and  gained  him 
commendation,  encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  hia  thou^^its  and 
endeavours  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  futility  in  it  widMot 
perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much 
more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  natural  dispo- 
sition may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but  that  never  carries  a  man 
far  without  use  and  exercise,  and  it  is  practice  alone  ^t  brii^  die 
powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as  dioae  of  the  body  to  their  periectioo. 
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Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  aoder  a  tnde,  ami  never  produces 
way  thingfor  vast  of  improvement.  We  see  tbe  wa^  of  discourse  and 
leasoning  are  very  difierent,  even  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court 
and  ia  the  universi^.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from  WestmhiaterwHall 
to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  different  genius  and  Uim  in  dieir  ways  of 
talking ;  and  one  cannot  think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  tbe  city  were 
bom  with  different  parts  from  drase  who  were  bred  at  tbe  univeni^  m 
ions  of  court. 

To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  shew  that  the  difference  so  observable 
in  men's  understandings  and  parts,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  tbe 
natural  ftculties  as  acquired  habits  i  He  would  be  lau^ied  at  diat  should 
go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a  country  hedger,  at  past  fifty. 
And  he  will  not  have  much  better  success,  who  ^i^  endeavour  at  that 
age  to  make  a  nun  reason  well,  or  speak  handsomely,  who  has  never 
been  used  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  brfore  him  a  collection  of  all  tbe 
best  precepts  of  logic  or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  any  thing  by  bear- 
ing of  rules,  or  laying  them  up  in  his  memoi;;  practice  must  settle  the 
habit  of  doing  without  reflecting  on  the  rule :  ai>d  you  may  as  well  hope 
to  make  a  good  painter  or  musician  extempore  by  a  lecture  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker,  or  strict  rea- 
soner,  by  a  set  of  rules,  shewii^  him  wiierein  right  reasoning  consists.     . 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  wealuiess  in  men's  understandings, 
ma  well  as  other  faculttes,  come  from  want  of  a  right  use  of  their  own 
minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  Uie  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  <tf  parts  when  tbe  fault  lies  in  want 
of  B  due  improvement  of  them.  We  see  men  frequendy  dexterous  and 
sharp  enough  in  making  a  bai^in,  who,  if  yon  reason  with  them  about 
matters  of  religion,  appear  pofectly  stupid. 

^  5.  Idea*. — I  will  not  Iwre,  in  what  relates  to  the  right  conduct  and 
improvement  of  the  understanding,  repeat  again  the  getting  clear  and 
determined  ideas,  and  the  employmg  our  thouf^ts  rattier  about  them, 
than  about  sounds  put  for  them ;  nor  of  setding  tbe  signification  of 
words  which  we  use  with  ourselves  in  the  search  of  truth,  or  with  others 
in  discoursing  about  it.  Those  hinderances  of  our  understandings  in 
die  pursuit  of  knowledge,  I  have  sufficiently  eidarged  upon  in  another 
[^ace ;  so  that  nothing  more  needs  here  to  be  said  of  those  matters. 

^  6.  PrwcipUs. — There  is  another  fault  that  stops  or  misleads  men 
in  their  knowledge,  which  i  have  also  spoken  something  of,  but  yet  is 
necessary  to  mention  here  again,  diat  we  may  examine  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  see  the  root  it  springs  m>m,and  that  is  a  custom  of  taking  up  with 
nrindples  that  are  not  self-evident,  and  very  often  not  so  mu^  as  true. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  men  rest  their  (pinions  upon  foundations  that 
have  no  more  certain^  nor  solidi^  than  the  proposidons  built  on  diem, 
and  embraced  for  tbeir  sake.  Such  foundations  are  these  and  the  like, 
viz.  The  founders  or  leaden  of  my  party  are  good  men,  and  therefore 
their  tonets  are  true ;  it  is  di^  opinion  of  a  sect  diat  is  erroneous,  there- 
fore it  is  Eslse :  it  hath  been  long  received  in  the  world,  tbereftne  it  is 
true ;  or,  it  is  new,  and  therefore  false. 

These,  and  many  the  like,  which  are  by  no  means  the  measures  of 
tnth  and  ^dsehood,  the  generally  of  isen  make  the  standards  by  which 
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ibej  uxiutom  tbdr  nadentoodiiig  to  judge.  And  tbui,  Ihey  &ltag 
into  I  habit  of  ilstaniiiuiiig  trf'  tniu  ana  ftbdiood  b;  nicfa  wrong  mtm- 
sam>  it  i*  no  wcmder  tbey  ahould  embrace  eiror  fi»-  certun^,  and  b* 
vmjKMilive  in  tfaingc  tbej  bsTe  no  ground  for. 

Tbere  ii  not  >nj  ooe  who  pretends  to  the  leut  renaon,  but  vHtea  amj 
of  these  hii  false  maxima  are  brought  to  the  test,  muat  acknowledge 
them  (o  be  fallible,  and  sndi  at  be  will  not  idlow  in  those  Ibat  di&r  ' 
from  him ;  and  yet,  after  he  ii  convinced  of  this,  you  shall  ace  him  go 
on  in  the  use  of  them,  and  ihe  very  next  occasion  thatc^en  argue  agam 
upon  the  same  grounds.  Would  ooe  not  be  ready  to  think  that  mea 
are  willing  to  impose  upon  themselves,  and  mislead  their  own  onde*^ 
standing,  who  conduct  them  by  such  wrong  meaaurei,  even  after  ibej 
see  they  cannot  be  relied  on  i  But  yet  they  will  not  appear  so  bUn- 
able  as  nay  be  thought  at  first  sight :  for  I  think  there  are  a  great  maaj 
that  argue  thus  in  earnest,  and  do  it  not  to  impose  on  tbemselvca  or 
oiiiers.  They  are  persuaded  of  vrhat  they  say,  and  think  there  is  we^^ 
in  it,  though  in  a  like  case  they  have  been  convinced  there  is  none;  but 
men  would  be  intolerable  to  themselves,  and  contemptible  to  othera,  if 
^y  should  embrace  opinioDa  without  any  grouod,  and  hold  what  they 
could  give  no  manner  of  reason  for.  True  or  false,  solid  or  sandy,  tw 
mind  must  have  some  foundation  to  rest  itself  upon  j  and,  as  1  hairc 
remarked  in  another  place,  it  no  sooner  entertains  any  propontkni,  but 
it  presently  hastens  to  some  hypothesis  to  bottom  it  on;,  till  then  it  is 
unquiet  aiui  unsettled.  So  much  do  our  own  very  tempers  dispoae  us 
to  a  right  use  of  our  understanduigs,  if  we  would  follow  as  we  should 
the  inclinations  of  our  nature. 

In  some  matters  of  concernment,  especially  those  of  religion,  mea 
are  not  permitted  to  be  always  wavering  and  uncertain^  they  must  ea^ 
brace  and  profess  some  tenets  or  other ;  and  it  would  be  a  shame,  nay, 
a  contradiction  too  heavy  for  any  one's  mind  to  lie  constandy  under,  for 
him  to  pretend  seriously  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  leligioo, 
and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  give  any  reason  of  bis  belief,  or  to  amy  aay 
diing  for  his  preference  of  this  lo  any  other  opinion ;  and  thmfore 
(hey  must  make  use  of  some  principles  or  other,  and  thooe  can  be  no 
other  than  such  as  they  have  and  can  manage  ;  and  to  say  ihey  are  not 
in  earnest  persuaded  by  them,  and  do  not  rest  upon  (hose  tbey  make 
use  of,  is  umtrary  to  experience,  and  to  allege  that  they  are  not  misled 
when  we  complain  they  are. 

If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  ui^ed.  Why  then  do  Aey  not  rather  make  use 
of  sure  and  unqueaticnable  principles,  rather  than  rest  on  such  grounds 
as  may  deceive  them,  and  will,  as  is  visible,  serve  to  support  enor  as 
well  as  truth  i 

To  this  I  answer,  die  reason  why  they  do  not  make  use  of  better  and 
surer  principles,  is  because  they  cannot :  but  this  inability  proceeds  not 
from  want  of  natonil  parts  (for  those  fow  whose  case  that  is  are  to  be 
excused),  but  for  want  of  use  and  exercise.  Few  men  are  from  tfa^ 
youth  accustomed  to  strict  reasoning,  and  to  trace  the  dependence  of  any 
truth  in  _a  long  train  of  consequmces  to  its  remote  prmciplea,  and  to 
observe  its  cMuexion;  and  he  that  by  frequent  practice  has  not  been 
used  to  this  emplf^ment  of  his  uadei^anding,  it  is  no  aMwe  sraoder  1^ 
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im  should  not,  when  he  is  grown  into  jears,  be  able  to  bring  hi*  mind 
to  it,  than  that  be  abould  not  be  on  a  sudden  able  to  grave  or  deaigD, 
dance  on  the  ropes,  or  write  a  good  hand,  who  has  never  practiced 
either  of  them. 

Nay,  the  most  of  men  are  to  v^olly  Btrangera  to  this,  that  ihej  do 
not  90  nuich  as  perceive  their  want  of  it;  they  dispatch  the  ordinary 
bnsinesB  of  their  callings  by  rote,  as  we  say,  as  they  tune  learnt  it ;  and 
if  at  any  time  they  miss  succesi,  they  impute  it  to  any  thing  rather  than 
want  of  thought  or  skill ;  that  Ibey  conclude  (beciuue  they  know  no 
better),  they  hiave  in  perfection :  or  if  tbeie  be  any  subject  that  interest 
or  Eutcy  has  recommended  to  their  thoughts,  their  reasoning  about  it  it 
Blill  after  tiieir  own  &shion,  be  it  better  or  vrone ;  it  serves  their  tuins, 
and  is  the  best  they  are  acquainted  with ;  and  therefore  when  they  are 
led  by  it  into  mistakes,  and  their  business  succeeds  accordingly,  they 
impute  it  to  any  cross  accident,  or  default  of  others,  ratherthan  to  their 
own  want  of  undentanding ;  that  it  is  what  nobody  discovers  or  com- 
plains of  in  himself.  Whatsoever  made  his  business  to  miscarry,  it  was 
not  want  of  right  thought  or  judgment  in  himself:  he  sees  no  such  de- 
fect in  himself,  but  is  satisfied  that  he  carries  on  his  designs  well  enough 
by  his  own  reasoning ;  or  at  least  should  have  fione,  had  it  not  been  for 
imlucky  traversea  not  in  liis  power.  Thus  being  content  with  this 
short  aiod  very  imperfect  use  of  his  understanding,  he  never  tiouUes 
himself  to  seek  out  methods  of  improving  his  mind,  and  lives  all  his 
Ufo  without  any  notion  of  close  reasoning,  in  a  continued  cormeuon  of 
a  long  train  of  consequences  from  sure  foundatiems,  such  as  is  requt- 
sile  forthe  making  out  and  clearing  most  of  the  speculative  truths  moat 
men  own  to  believe  and  are  most  concerned  in.  Not  to  mention  here 
what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  insist  on  by  and  t^  more  fully,  viz.  that 
m  many  cases  it  is  not  one  series  of  consequences  will  serve  the  turs, 
but  niuiy  different  and  opposite  deductions  must  be  ezamioed  and  laid 
leather,  before  a  man  can  come  to  make  a  rightjudgment  of  the  thiiy 
in  question,  Wlut  then  can  be  expected  from  men  that  neither  see  the 
want  of  any  such  kind  of  reasoning  as  this ;  nm-,  if  they  do,  know  they 
how  to  set  about  it,  or  could  perform  it?  You  may  as  well  set  a  coun- 
tryman, who  scarce  knows  the  figures,  and  never  cast  up  a  sum  of  three 
particuiars,  to  state  amerchant's  long,  account,  and  find  the  true  balance 
of  it. 

What  then  should  he  dme  in  the  esse  i  I  answer,  we  should  al- 
mya  remember  what  I  said  above,  diat  the  faculbes  of  our  aoula  are 
improved  and  made  useful  to  us,  just  after  the  same  manner  as  our  bodies 
are.  Would  you  have  a  man  write  or  paint,  dance  or  fence  well,  or 
perform  any  other  manual  operation  dexterously  and  with  esse,  let  bin 
have  never  so  much  vigour  and  activity,  suppleness  and  address,  natu- 
ni\y,  yet  nobody  expects  this  from  him  unless  he  bos  been  used  to  it,  and 
haa  em[4oyed  time  and  pains  in  fashioning  wd  forming  his  hand  or  out- 
ward parts  to  these  motions.  Justso  itis  in  the  miod  ;  would  you  have 
a  man  reason  weU,  you  must  use  him  to  it  betimes,  exercise  his  mind  in 
observii^  the  ctHmexion  of  ideas,  and  following  them  in  train .  Nothing 
does  this  better  than  matfaeioatics,  which  thoefore  I  think  should  be 
laught  tU  those  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity ;  not  so  nuc^  to 
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make  them  mathematicians,  as  to  mdu  them  reasonable  creatures ;  for 
though  we  all  call  ourselves  so,  because  we  are  bom  to  tt  if  we  please^ 
yet  we  may  truly  say  nature  ^ves  us  but  the  seeds  of  it ;  we  are  bora 
to  be,  if  we  please,  rational  creatures,  but  it  is  use  and  exercise  only 
that  makes  us  so,  and  we  are  indeed  so  no  farther  than  iodustiy  and  ap- 
plication  has  carried  us.  And  therefore  in  ways  of  reasooing  which  men 
have  not  been  used  to,  he  that  will  observe  the  conclusion  they  take  up, 
must  be  satisfied  they  are  not  at  all  rational. 

This  has  been  the  less  taken  notice  of,  because  every  one  in  his  pri- 
vate affairs  uses  some  sort  of  reasoning  or  other,  enough  to  denonunale 
him  reasonable.  But  the  mistake  is,  that  he  that  is  found  reasonable 
in  one  thing  is  concluded  to  be  so  in  all;  and  to  think  or  say  otherwise, 
is  thought  so  unjust  an  affront,  and  so  senseless  to  censure,  that  nobody 
ventures  to  do  it.  It  looks  like  the  degradation  of  a  man  below  the 
dignity  of  his  nature.  It  is  true,  that  he  that  reasons  well  in  any  one 
thing,  has  a  mind  naturally  capable  of  reasoning  well  in  others,  and  to 
the  same  degree  of  strength  and  clearness,  and  possibly  much  greater, 
had  his  understanding  been  so  employed.  But  it  is  as  true,  that  be  who 
can  reason  well  to-day  about  one  sort  of  matters,  cannot  at  allreason  to- 
day about  others,  though  perhaps  a  year  hence  he  may.  But  wherever 
a  man's  rational  faculty  fails  him,  and  will  not  serve  him  to  reason,  there 
we  cannot  say  he  is  rational,  how  capable  soever  he  may  be  by  time  and 
exercise  to  become  so. 

Try  in  men  oflow  and  mean  education,  who  have  never  elevated  tbor 
dioughts  above  the  spade  and  the  plough,  nor  looked  beyond  Ae  ordi- 
nary drudgery  of  a  day-labourer.  Take  the  thoughts  of  audi  a  OM, 
used  fur  many  years  to  one  tract,  out  of  that  narrow  ccMnpass  he  has 
been  all  his  life  confined  to,  you  will  find  him  no  more  capable  of  rea- 
soning than  almost  a  perfect  nalural.  Some  one  or  two  rules,  on  which 
their  conclusions  immediately  depend,  you  will  find  in  most  men  have 
governed  all  their  thoughts ;  these,  true  or  false,  have  been  the  maxima 
they  have  been  guided  by  :  take  these  from  them,  and  they  are  perfectly 
at  a  loss ;  their  compass  and  pole-star  then  are  gone,  and  their  under- 
standing is  perfecdy  at  a  nonplus  :  and  therefore  they  either  immedi- 
ately return  to  their  old  maxims  again,  as  the  foundations  of  all  tnuh 
to  them,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  to^shew  their  weakness; 
or  if  they  give  them  up  to  their  reasons,  they  with  them  give  up  all  truth 
and  farther  inquiry,  and  think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  certainty.  For 
if  you  would  enlarge  their  thoughts,  and  setde  them  upon  more  remote 
and  surer  principles,  they  either  cannot  easily  apprehend  them,  or  if 
they  can,  know  not  what  use  to  make  of  them ;  for  long  deductiona 
from  remote  principles  is  what  they  have  not  been  used  to,  and  cannot 
manage. 

What  dien  !  can  grown  men  never  be  improved  or  enlarged  in  ibeir 
understandings  ?  I  say  not  so  ;  but  this  I  think  I  may  say,  that  itvill 
not  he  done  without  industry  and  application,  which  will  require  more 
time  and  pains  than  grown  men,  settled  in  their  course  of  life,  will  allow 
(o  it,  and  therefore  very  seldom  is  done.  And  this  very  capacity  of  at- 
taining it  by  use  and  exercise  only,  brings  us  back  to  that^ which  1  laid 
4lown  before,  that  it  u  only  practice  that  improves  our  minds  as  well  as 
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bodies,  and  we  miut  expect  nothing  from  our  uoderBUnditigs  any  far- 
ther ^n  ibey  are  peifected  by  habits. 

Ilie  Americans  are  not  all  bom  with  worse  understanding!  than  the 
Europeans,  though  we  see  none  of  them  have  auch  reaches  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  And  among  the  children  of  a  poor  countryman,  the 
lucky  chance  of  education  and  gettii^  into  the  world,  gives  one  infi- 
nitely diesuperiori^  in  parts  over  me  rest,  who,  continuing  at  home,  had 
continued  abo  just  of  ^  same  size  with  his  brediren. 

He  that  has  to  do  with  young  scholars,  especially  in  mathemadcs,  may 
perceive  how  their  minds  open  by  degrees,  and  how  it  is  exercise  alone 
that  opens  them.  Sometimes  they  will  stick  a  long  time  at  a  part  of 
fiemonstration,  not  for  want  of  will  or  application,  but  really  for  want 
of  perceiving  the  connexion  of  two  ideas,-tbat,  to  one  whose  understand- 
h^  is  more  exercised,  is  as  visible  as  any  thii^  can  be.  The  same  would 
be  with  a  grown  man  b^inningto  study  mathematics;  the  undentand* 
ii^,  for  want  ot  use,  <^n  sticks  in  a  very  plain  way ;  and  be  himseff 
that  is  so  pusled,  when  he  comes  to  see  uie  connexion,  wonders  what 
it  was  he  stuck  at  in  a  case  so  plain. 

§  7.  Mathematia. — I  have  mentioned  mathematics  as  a  way  to  settle 
in  the  mind  a  h^t  of  reasooii^  closely  and  in  train;  not  that  I  think 
it  necesaary  that  all  men  should  be  deep  mathemalicians,  but  that,  hav> 
mg  got  the  way  of  reaaoiting  which  that  study  necessarily  brings  die 
mind  to,  they  might  be  aUe  to  transf»  it  to  other  parts  of  knowledge, 
as  tbey  shall  have  occasion.  For  in  all  sorts  of  reasoning,  every  single 
argument  should  be  managed  as  a  mathematicBl  demonstration,  the 
connexion  and  dependence  of  ideas  should  foe  followed  till  die  mind  is 
brouglu  to  the  source  on  «4uch  it  bottoms,  and  observes  the  coherence 
'•11  along;  though  in  |woo(b  of  probabili^,  one  such  train  is  not  enough 
to  settle  Uie  judgment  as  in  demonstrative  knowledge. 

Where  a  trudt  is  made  out  by  one  demoostralion,  there  needs  no  &r- 
tfaer  inquiry;  but  in  all  probabuitiea,  where  there  wants  demonatratioii 
to  establish  the  truth  beyond  doubt,  there  it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one 
argument  to  its  source,  and  observe  its  strength  and  weakness,  but  all 
dw  arguments,  after  having  been  so  examined  on  both  sides,  must  be 
-laid  in  balance  one  against  another,  and  upon  the  whole  the  under- 
atandii^  detennioes  its  assent. 

This  is  a  way  of  reasoning  the  understanding  should  be  accustomed 
to,  which  is  so  difierent  from  what  the  illiterate  are  used  to,  that  even 
learned  men  oftentimes  seem  to  have  litde  or  no  notion  of  it,  Ntv  is 
it  to  be  wondered,  since  the  way  of  disputing  in  the  schools  leads  them 
quite  away  from  it,  by  insisting  on  one  topi<»l  argument,  by  the  success 
of  which  (he  truth  orfalsehood<tf  die  questioa  is  to  be  determined,  and 
vicloiy  adjudged  to  the  opponent  or  defendant;  which  is  all  one  as  if 
be  ahould  balance  an  account  by  one  sum  charged  and  discharged,  whea 
tfiere  are  ■  hundred  others  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

This,  therefore,  it  wouU  be  well  if  men's  minds  were  accustomed  to» 
and  that  early,  that  they  might  not  erect  their  opinions  upon  one  single 
view,  when  so  many  other  are  requisite  to  make  up  Ae  account,  and 
miut  come  into  the  reckonmg  before  a  man  can  form  a  right  judgment 
Thia  would  enlarge  tbeirininds,andgiveaduefireed(»atolEeiinndei^ 
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standings,  that  they  n)iglit  not  be  led  into  error  hy  presumption,  hat- 
neas,  or  precipitancy;  for  I  think  nobody  can  approve  such  a  coadnct 
of  the  understanding,  aa  afaoidd  mislesd  it  from  truth,  though  it  be  never 
so  much  in  fashion  to  make  use  of  it. 

To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  ob-ected,  that  to  manage  the  understand- 
ing as  I  propose  would  require  every  man  to  be  a  scholar,  and  to  be 
furnished  with  all  the  materials  of  knowledge,  and  exercised  in  all  the 
ways  of  reasoning.  To  which  I  answer,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  those  that 
have  time  and  the  means  to  attain  knowledge,  to  want  any  helps  or 
assistance  for  the  improvement  of  their  understandings  tliat  are  to  be 
got,  and  to  such  I  would  be  thought  here  chiefly  to  speak.  Tlrose, 
methinks,  who  by  the  industry  and  parts  of  their  ancestors  have  beea 
set  free  from  a  constant  drudgery  to  their  backs  and  their  bellies,  sboukl 
lieslow  some  of  their  spare  time  on  their  heads,  and  open  their  minds  by 
some  trials  and  essaya  in  all  the  sorts  and  matters  of  reasoning.  I  have 
before  mentioned  mathematics,  wherein  algebra  gives  new  helps  and 
views  to  the  understanding.  If  I  propose  these,  it  is  not,  as  I  nid,  ta 
make  every  man  a  thorough  mathematician,  or  a  deep  algebraist ;  fant 
yet  I  think  the  study  of  them  is  of  infinite  use  even  to  grown  men;  first, 
by  experimentally  convincing  them,  that  to  make  any  one  reason  weH, 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  parts  wherewith  he  is  satisfied,  and  that  serve 
him  well  enough  in  his  ordinary  course.  A  man  in  those  studies  wili 
see,  that  however  good  he  may  think  his  understanding,  yet  in  many 
things,  and  those  very  visible,  it  may  fail  him.  This  would  take  off 
that  presumption  that  most  men  have  of  themselves  in  this  pert ;  and 
(hey  would  not  be  so  apt  to  think  their  minds  wanted  no  hdps  to  en* 
large  them,  that  there  could  be  nothing  added  to  the  acutenes*  and  pe* 
netration  of  their  understandings. 

Secondly,  the  study  of  mathematics  would  shew  them  the  necessity 
there  is,  in  reasoning,  to  separate  all  the  distinct  ideas,  and  see  the  ha- 
bitudes that  all  those  concerned  in  the  present  inquiry  have  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  lay  by  those  which  rolate  not  to  the  proposition  in  hand, 
and  wholly  to  leave  them  out  of  the  reckoning.  This  is  that  wfaidt,  in 
other  sul^ects  besides  quantity,  is  what  is  absolutely  rM|uinte  to  jnst 
reasoning,  though  in  them  it  is  not  so  easily  observed,  nor  so  carerally 
practised.  In  those  parts  of  knowledge  where  it  is  thought  demonatrB- 
tion  has  nothing  to  do,  men  reason  as  it  were  in  the  lump ;  and  if  upon 
a  summary  and  confused  view,  or  upon  a  partial  consideratioa,  they  can 
raise  the  appearance  of  a  probability,  they  usually  rest  content ;  espe- 
cially if  it  be  in  a  dispute  where  eveiy  little  straw  is  laid  hold  on,  and 
every  thing  that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way  to  give  colour  to  Ae  aigu- 
ment,  is  advanced  with  ostentation.  But  diat  mind  is  not  in  a  postwre 
to  find  the  truth,  that  does  not  distincdy  take  all  d>e  parts  asunder,  and, 
omitting  what  is  not  at  all  to  the  point,  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  result 
of  all  the  particulars  which  any  way  influence  it.  TTiere  is  another  no 
less  useful  habit  to  be  got  by  an  application  to  mathematical  demon- 
strations, and  that  is,  of  using  the  mind  to  a  long  train  of  conse- 
quences; but  having  mentioned  that  already,  I  rfitdl  not  a^Q  heR 
repeat  it. 

As  to  men  whose  fortunes  and  time  is  narrower,  what  may  si^Boe 
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then  U  not  of  tbit  vut  eitent  as  tu;  be  imagmcd,  and  lo  cornea  doI 
within  ihe  objection. 

Nobody  is  nnder  an  oUigation  lo  know  tmrj  thing.  Knowledga 
and  sciencfl  in  geneTal,  is  tbebnsineas  only  trfthoce  who  are  at  ease  and 
leisure.  Those  who  have  particnlar  callings  ought  to  understand  them; 
and  it  isoo  unreasonable  proposal,  DorimpoBsiUe  to  be  compassed,  that 
ib^  riiould  think  and  reuon  right  about  what  is  their  daily  employ- 
ment. This  one  cannot  tfaiok  then  uncapaUe  of,  without  lerellii^ 
Aem  widi  the  brutea,  and  charging  them  with  a  stupidity  below  the  nidt 
(^  rstional  creatures. 

%  8.  ReUgiott. — Besides  his  particular  calling  for  the  support  of  this 
life,  even  one  has  a  coitcem  io  a  future  life,  nfaich  he  is  bound  to  look 
after.  This  engages  his  thoughts  io  religion ;  and  here  it  mightily  lies 
upon  tum  to  understand  and  reason  right  Men  therefore  cannot  be 
excused  from  understanding  the  words,  ar>d  framing  the  Reneral  noticms, 
relating  to  religion  right.  The  one  day  of  seven,  besides  other  days 
vTrest,  allows  in  the  Christian  world  time  enough  for  lfais(had  they  no 
other  idle  boors),  if  diey  would  bat  make  use  of  these  vacancies  from 
their  daily  labour,  and  apply  tbemseWes  to  an  improvement  of  know^ 
ledge,  wnfa  as  much  diligence  as  they  often  do  to  a  great  many  other 
tUi^  that  ai«  nsetesa ;  and  bad  bnt  tfaoae  that  would  enter  them  accord- 
ingtotheireeTenlcapacitiesinarigfatwaytothiBknowledge.  Theorigi- 
Dtl  make  of  their  minds  is  like  that  of  olfaer  men,  and  they  would  be  found 
not  to  want  widentanding  fit  to  receive  the  knowledge  of  religion,  if 
Atj  were  a  little  encouraged  and  helped  in  it  as  th^  should  be.  For 
th^  are  instances  of  very  tneau  people,  who  have  raised  their  minds  to 
ft  great  sense  and  nnderstanding  of  religion.  And  though  these  have 
not  been  so  frequent  as  could  be  wi^ed,  yet  they  are  enough  to  clear 
diat  condition  irf  life  from  a  necessity  <tf  gross  ignorance,  and  to  abew 
thM  more  might  be  biou^tto  be  rwtioiial  creatures  and  Christians  (for 
tfac^  can  hardly  be  thought  realljr  to  be  so,  who,  wearing  the  name, 
know  not  so  much  as  the  vei^  principles  of  that  religion),  if  due  can 
wer«  taken  of  them.  For,  if  1  mistake  not,  the  peasantry  lately  in 
FVsnce  (a  rank  of  pe(q>1e  under  a  much  heavier  pressure  of  vrant  and 
poverty  dian  d>e  day4aboureTs  in  England),  of  the  reformed  religion, 
understood  it  much  better,  and  could  say  more  for  it,  than  those  of  a 
higher  condition  among  us. 

But  if  it  shall  be  concluded  that  the  meaner  sort  of  people  mart  gin 
dwrnerfres  up  to  a  brutish  stnpidi^  ui  tbe  thii^  of  their  nearest  con* 
cennnent,  which  I  see  no  reason  for,  this  excuses  not  those  of  a  freer 
fortune  and  educalioii,  if  they  neriect  tlieir  understandings,  and  take  no 
can  to  employ  them  as  they  oaghl^  and  set  them  right  in  the  knowledge 
of  those  things  for  wfaidi  prindpally  tb^  were  given  diem.  At  least, 
those  whose  plentifid  fortunes  alfow  tbnn  the  opportunities  and  helps 
of  impmwiwMs,  are  not  so  few,  but  diat  it  might  be  hoped  great  ad- 
vaaccments  night  bs  made  in  knowledge  of  ab  kinds,  espedalTy  in  that 
of  the  greatest  COhosrB  and  largest  views,  if  men  would  make  a  right 
ose  of  ttieir  fiKidtieis,  and  study  dieir  ovm  understandhq^ 

%  9.  /ibM.-~Oat«(if4  coi^poreal  objects,  that  constaody  impoftlHW 
ear  senses  and  taotiMite  war  appetiteB,  feil  not  to  fill  our  heads  with 
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lively  and  lasting  ideas  of  that  kind.  Here  the  miod  needs  otri  be 
set  upon  getting  greater  store ;  they  offer  tbemgelveB  fast  enough,  and 
are  usually  entertained  in  such  plenty,  and  lodged  so  carefully,  that  the 
mind  wants  room  or  attention  for  others  that  it  has  more  use  and  need 
of.  To  lit  the  understanding,  therefore,  for  such  reasoning  as  I  have 
been  above  speaking  of,  care  should  be  taken  to  fill  it  with  moral  and 
more  abstract  ideas ;  for  these  not  offering  themselves  to  the  senses,  bat 
being  to  be  framed  to  the  understanding,  people  are  generally  so  neg- 
lectful of  a  faculty  they  are  apt  to  think  wants  nothing,  ^at  I  fear  most 
men's  minds  are  more  unfurnished  with  §uch  ideas  than  is  imagined. 
They  often  use  the  words,  and  how  can  they  be  suspected  to  want  the 
ideas  P  What  I  have  said  in  the  third  book  of  my  Essay  will  excuse  me 
from  any  other  answer  to  this  question.  But  to  convince  people  of  what 
moment  it  is  to  their  understandings  to  be  furnished  with  such  abstract 
ideas  steady  and  settled  in  it,  give  me  leave  to  ask  how  any  one  diall  be 
able  to  know,  whether  he  be  obliged  to  be  just,  if  he  has  not  established 
ideas  in  his  mind  of  obligation  and  of  justice,  since  knowledge  consisto 
in  nothing  but  the  perceived  agreement  or  disagreement  of  thoaeideaa; 
and  so  of  all  others  the  like,  which  concern  our  lives  and  mannen.  Awl 
if  men  do  £nd  a  difficulty  to  see  the  agreement  or  disagreement  ol  two 
angles  which  lie  before  their  eyes,  unalterably  in  adiagnuo,  how  utterly 
impossible  will  it  be  to  perceive  it  in  ideas,  that  have  no  other  sensible 
objects  to  represent  them  to  the  mind  but  sounds,  with  which  they  have 
no  manner  of  conformi^,  and  therefore  had  need  to  be  (Nearly  settled 
in  the  mind  themselves,  if  we  would  make  any  clear  judgment  aboot 
them !  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  first  things  the  mind  riioukl  be 
employed  about  in  the  right  conduct  of  the  understandiiw,  vnthoat 
which  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  capable  of  reasoning  nght  about 
those  matters.  But  in  these,  and  all  other  ideas,  care  must  be  taken  ditf 
they  harbour  no  inconsistencies,  and  that  they  have  a  real  existeoce 
where  real  existence  is  supposed,  and  are  sot  mere  chimens  with  a  sup- 
posed existence. 

§  10.  Pr^udices. — Every  one  is  forward  to  comfdain  of  the  preju- 
dices that  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were  Jree,  and  had 
none  of  his  own.  This  being  objected  on  all  sides,  it  is  agreed  thatit 
is  a  fault,  and  a  hinderance  to  knowledge.  What  now  is  the  cufe^  No 
other  but  this,  that  every  man  should  let  alone  other's  prejudices,  mi 
esamine  his  own.  Nobody  is  convinced  of  his  by  the  accusatioB  of 
another :  he  recriminates  by  the  same  rule  and  is  clear.  Hie  only  way 
to  remove  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and  error  out  of  the  worid  is, 
for  every  one  impartially  to  esamine  himself.  If  others  wUI  not  de«l 
fairly  with  iheir  own  minds,  does  that  mske  my  erron  truth,  or  on^^ 
it  to  make  me  in  love  with  them,  and  willing  to  impose  m  mjaiilfi  If 
others  love  cataracts  on  their  eyes,  should  that  binder  me  irom  ooodinig 
of  mine  as  soon  as  I  could  i  Every  one  declares  gainst  bliodnea, 
and  yet  who  almost  is  not  fond  of  that  which  dims  bis  s^ti  and  keeps 
tile  clear  light  out  of  his  mind,  which  should  lead  him  into  trodi  sad 
knowledgeT  False  or  doubtful  positions,  relied  upon  as  unquestioBiMr 
maxims,  keep  those  in  the  dark  from  truth,  who  build  on  them.  Sadi 
are  usually  Uie  prejudices  imbibed  lioa  education,  party,  i 
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Adwm,  iBtveat,-6u:.  This  ia  dte  mote  vbich  eser;  one  sees  in  hia  bio- 
dier's  eye,  but  never  regards  the  beun  in  his  own.  For  who  is  there 
•haost  that  ig  ever  brot^fat  tuHy  to  examme  his  own  principles,  and 
■■e  iriiether  they  are  such  as  wiU  bear  die  trial  {  but  yet  thisshould  be 
oae  of  the  first  thiiqp  eveiy  one  sboold  set  about,  and  be  scrupukHu 
'm,  who  would  li^itly  conduct  hia  Naderstandiiig  in  the  March  <^  truth 
aadhaoviMge. 


die  likenew  of  tnitb,  and  so  dexterously  hoodwinks  men's  minds,  as  to 
heep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that  dteyare  nx>re  in  the  light  than 
any  that  do  not  see  with  their  eyes;  I  flbaU<^er  this  one  mark,  whereby 
prejudice  may  be  known,  HethatissbxHigl^frf'anyt^Hinon,  must  sup- 
pose (unless  he  be  self-condemned)  that  nu  persuasion  is  built  up<Mi 
good  grounds;  andlhathisaasent  is  no  greater  than  what  (be endeope 
of  the  truth  he  holds  forces  him  to ;  and  that  they  are  argnments,  and 
not  inchnatiou  or  fancy,  that  moke  him  so  confident  and  poaitiye  in  his 
tenets.  Now  if,  after  all  his  profession,  be  cannot  bear  any  of^powttOB 
to  his  opinion ;  if  he  aumot  so  much  as  give  a  patient  huring,  much 
iesB  examine  uid  weigh  the  arguments  on  die  (rther  side,  does  be  not 
plamly  coafess  it  is  prejudice  gonms  him  i  And  it  is  not  eridMice  of 
truth,  but  some  lazy  anticipation,  some  beloved  presumption,  that  he 
desires  to  rest  uodiirturbed  in.  For  if  what  he  holds  be  as  he  gives  out, 
mil  fiHiced  with  evidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what  need  be  fear 
to  put  it  to  the  proofs  IfhisofHoion  be  settled  upon  a  firm  foundation, 
if  die  M-guntents  that  suppwt  it,  and  have  obtained  bis  assent,  be  dear, 
good,  and  convincmg,  why  should  be  be  shy  to  have  it  tried  vriietfaer 
they  be  proof  or  not  f  He  whose  assent  goes  beyond  faisevidence,  owes 
this  excess  of  his  adherence  only  to  prejudice,  and  does  in  eSeet  own 
it  when  he  refiises  to  bear  what  is  t^red  againstit ;  dedahng  tberebyt 
that  it  is  not  evidence  he  seeks,  but  the  quiet  eDJoyment  of  the  o^nioD 
be  is  fond  of,  with  •  forward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  op- 
position to  it,  unheard,  and  uneiamioed  ;  which,  what  is  it  but  preju- 
dice i  Qui  aqmim  itatuerit  parte  inaiuHtd  aherd,  tliam  n  icquwn 
ttahurit  haud  amuufuerit.  He  that  would  acquit  himself  in  this  case 
as  a  lover  of  truth,  not  giving  way  to  any  pre-occupation  or  bias  that 
may  midesd  him,  must  do  two  things  that  are  not  very  common,  nor 
venreasy. 

§11.  In&jgferai^. — First,  he  most  not  be  in  love  widi  any  opinion, 
or  wish  it  to  be  true,  until  he  knows  it  to  be  so,  and  then  he  will  not 
need  to  wish  it:  for  nothing  that  is  false  can  deserve  our  good  wishes, 
nor  a  denre  diat  it  should  have  the  place  and  force  of  truth ;  sod  yet 
nodiing  is  niOTe  frequent  than  duB.  Men  are  fond  of  certain  tenets  upoi 
no  other  evidence  but  respect  and  custom,  and  think  tbey  most  maintain 
them,  or  all  is  gone ;  though  th^have  never  examined  the  ground  they 
stand  on,  nor  have  ever  m^  them  out  to  thr^^flrrn,  or  can  make  them 
outtoothers,  Weshould  oontendearnesdyfor die  truth,  butweshould 
first  be  sure  that  it  is  tntdi,  or  else  we  fight  gainst  God,  who  is  the 
God  (rf  truth,  and  do  the  wwk  of  die  devil,  who  is  die  father  and  pro- 
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pigitforoflia;  .nd  o«ued.thontbiiemr«)««™,wailio«eia»e»8i 

for  this  b  plainly  prejudice.  i-  l  u      -ii  j:  j  u- 

&  1  e  JEroimiw.— SecoodlT,  he  must  do  that  which  he  will  find  hnn- 
«,lf  1^  .vene  to,  u  iiidpng'the  thing  onneceany.  or  himjelf  unapj- 
ble  of  doing  of  it  He  mull  try  whether  hi.  pmciple.  l»  cojynlj 
tnie  or  not,  «id  how  fw  he  meyedily  relyupon  them.  Thie,  ■wbetta 
fewer  beie  the  heut  or  the  .kill  to  do,  I  .hall  not  detemine ;  Imt  th« 
I  am  ante,  dii.  ia  that  which  efery  one  ought  to  do  who  profeaaea  to 
lo»e  troth '  and  would  not  impoK  upon  himaelf ;  which  i.  a  aurer  way 
to  be  made  a  fool  of  than  by  being  espoaed  to  the  nphiatry  of  cUxn. 
The  diapoeitioo  to  put  any  cheat  upon  ouiatdvea,  worka  conatanUy,  and 
we  are  pleared  widi  it,  but  ate  impatient  of  being  bantered  or  muled 
by  other..  The  inability  I  here  .peak  of,  19  not  aay  natural  d^jct  that 
makea  men  uucapable  of  examining  their  own  pnnaple..  To  such, 
nilea  of  conducting  their  uoderitanding.  are  ukIcs.,  and  di.tu,  thecal 
of  ven  few  The  great  number  i.  of  those  whom  the  dl  habu  of 
never  ezerting  their  thoughu  h»i  disabled:  the  power. of  their  mmda 
are  rtarred  by  dboM,  and  hare  lost  that  teach  and  rtrength  which  nature 
fitted  them  to  receive  firom  exetciae.  Those  who  are  w  a  condino.  to 
leara  the  firat  rule,  of  plain  arithmetic,  and  could  be  brought  to  caat 
up  an  ordinary  sum,  are  capable  of  thi.,  if  they  had  but  accuatomed 
their  mind,  to  reasoning :  but  diey  diathave  wholly  neglected  the  exer- 
cise of  their  understanding,  in  this  way,  will  be  very  6u  at  first  finm 
being  able  to  do  it,  and  a.  unfit  for  it  a.  one  unpractiKd  m  figuiea  to 
cast  np  a  shop-book.  andperhapsthinkitasMrangetobeset  about  A. 
And  vet  it  must  neveithelea.  be  confened  to  be  a  wrong  u«!  of  our 
nndeitanding.,  to  build  om  tenets  (m  dung,  where  we  are  concerned 
to  hold  die  truth)  upon  principles  that  may  le.d  ua  into  enor.  VVe 
take  our  principlea  at  hap-haaard  upon  trust,  and  without  ever  having 
examined  them,  and  then  believe  a  whole  system,  upon  a  preaumptma 
that  they  are  tme  and  soUd ;  and  what  ia  all  this  but  chlldiah,  shame- 
ful, senselesa  credulity ;  ,,      ,.      , 

In  these  two  things,  vB.  an  equal  indifferency  for  all  truth ;  I  mean 
the  receiving  it  in  the  love  of  it  aa  trudi,  but  not  loving  it  for  any  odiex 
reason  before  we  know  it  to  be  true ;  and  in  the  examtnatioo  of  our 
prmdples,  and  not  receiving  any  for  auch,  nor  budding  on  them,  until 
we  are  (ully  convlDced,  as  ndoDal  creatures,  of  dieir  solidity,  tiuUi,  and 
certainty,  conMsta  that  freedom  of  the  understanding  which  la  neceraa^ 
to  a  rational  creature,  and  wiUwut  which  it  is  not  truly  an  undemand- 
ing. It  is  conceit,  fancy,  extravagance,  any  diing  lather  than  undet- 
atanding,  if  it  must  be  undea  the  constraint  of  receivmg  and  holding 
opinion,  by  the  aotholity  of  any  thing  but  dieh:  own,  not  fancied,  hut 
perceived,  evidence.  This  waa  tighUy  called  imposition,  and  la  of  aU 
o^  die  worat  and  moat  daBgeiou.  sort  of  »t.  For  we  unpose  upon 
ouradvea  which-i.  the  ationgest  impoaitieo  of  all  odiere ;  and  we  unpoae 
upon  ouradvea  m  that  pait  whi*  ooght  wiUi  die  grealeel  can  to  be 
kipt  free  from  all  impoWion.  The  world  1.  apt  to  caat  greal  Mama 
on  diose  who  hare  an  indi&rency  for  opinions,  especially  in  rehgiaa. 
I  fear  this  ia  die  foundation  of  great  eiror  and  woree  ooUKquetioea. 
To  be  indifiennt  which  of  .two  opinion,  is  true,  ia  the  light  tamper  «f 
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die  mind  tint  prewrves  it  from  bebg  impoaed  apoa,  and  dispotes  it  to 
emnioe  wilfa  that  indifferency,  imtii  it  has  done  ita  beat  to  find  the 
tntdi,  sod  this  is  the  only  direct  and  safe  way  to  iL  But  to  be  indif- 
ferent whether  we  embrace  ialseboad  for  tnith,  or  no,  is  the  great  road 
to  eiTor.  Those  who  are  not  indiferaat  which  opinion  is  true,  are 
guiky  of  this ;  they  tuppoae,  wiAout  eiaminiiy,  that  what  they  hold  is 
true,  and  d>a>  dunk  thsyon^t  to  be  zealotu  for  it.  Those,  it  is  plain 
by  their  wannth  and  eagerness,  are  not  indi£fiefeDt  for  dieir  own  opi- 
moos,  bnt  mediinks  are  vei;  indifierent  whether  they  be  trae  or  false, 
nnce  they  cannot  endure  to  have  any  doubts  raised,  or  objections  made, 
against  them ;  and  it  is  visible  they  never  ba«e  made  any  tbeimelves, 
and  BO,  never  having  examined  them,  know  not,  nor  are  concaned,  as 
they  should  be,  to  know  whether  they  he  true  or  false. 

These  are  the  common  and  most  general  miscarriages  which  I  think 
men  should  avoid  or  rectify  in  a  right  conduct  of  their  uodeistaodii^s, 
and  should  be  particulaiiy  taken  care  of  in  education.  The  business 
whereof,  in  respect  of  knowledge,  is  not,  as  I  think,  to  pnfect  a 
learner  io  all  or  any  one  of  the  sciences,  hut  to  give  his  mind  (hat 
freedom,  that  disposition,  and  those  habits,  that  may  ei»bie  him  to 
attain  any  part  of  knowledge  be  shall  apply  himself  Io,  or  stand  in  need 
of,  in  the  futare  coune  <^  hii  lifo. 

This,  and  diis  only,  is  weU  principling;  and  nut  the  instilling  a 
reverence  and  veneration  for  certain  dt^mas  under  the  specious  tide  of 
prtDdples,  which  are  often  so  remote  from  that  truth  and  evidence 
which  belongs  to  principles,  that  Uiey  ought  to  be  rejected  as  false  snd 
erroneous :  and  is  often  the  cause,  to  men  ao  educated,  when  they  come 
abroad  into  the  world,  and  find  they  cannot  maintain  the  principles  so 
taken  up  and  rested  io,  to  cast  off  all  principles,  and  tura  perfisct  seep* 
tics,  re^udless  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

There  are  several  weaknesses  and  defects  in  the  understanding,  either 
firom  the  natural  temper  of  the  mind,  or  ill  habits  taken  up,  which 
hinder  it  in  its  progress  to  knowledge.  Of  these  there  are  as  many, 
possibly,  to  be  found,  if  the  mind  were  properly  studied,  as  there  are 
diseases  of  die  body,  eadi  whereof  clt^  and  disables  the  understanding 
to  some  d^ee,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  locked  after  and  cured, 
1  stiall  set  down  some  few  to  exdie  man,  e^>ecially  these  whe  make 
knowledge  their  business,  to  look  into  themselves,  and  observe  whether 
they  do  not  indnlge  some  weakoeas,  allow  some  miscairiagea,  in  the 
management  of  their  intellectual  faculty,  which  ia  prejudicial  to  them  in 
the  SMrdi  of  truth. 

^  13.  Obienatiotu. — Particular  matters  of  &ct  are  the  undoubted 
fonndationa  on  which  our  dvil  and  natural  knowledge  is  built :  the  benefit 
Ifae  understanding  makes  of  them  is,  to  diaw  from  them  conclusioaB, 
iriiich  may  be  as  standing  rules  <^  knowledge,  and  conseqnesdy  of 
nractiee.  The  mind  often  makes  not  that  bwiefit  it  should  of  the 
mfi>miatiDO  it  receives  from  the  accounts  of  civil  or  natural  bistoitaiH^ 
in  bang  too  forward,  or  too  slow,  in  making  observatioiiB  lon  the  pai^ 
ticular  facts  recorded  in  them. 

There  are  those  who  are  very  asuduous  in  reading,  and  yet  do  not 
muob  advance  dieir  fcaowJedge  by  it.    They  are  deli^iled  .wiA  die 
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•tones  ibat  are  told,  and  perhaps  can  tell  thetn  sgaia,  for  they  make 
all  they  read  DOthing  but  history  to  themaelves ;  but  not  reflecting 
on  it,  not  making  to  themselvei  observations  from  what  tbey  lead, 
they  are  very  little  improved  by  alt  that  crowd  of  particolus  dm 
either  para  through,  or  lodge  themselves  in,  their  undentaDdii^B. 
They  dream  on  in  a  constant  course  of  reading  and  cramming  ibem- 
selves,  but,  not  digesting  any  thing,  it  produces  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
crudities. 

If  their  memories  retain  well,  one  may  lay  they  have  the  materials 
of  knowledge ;  but,  like  those  for  building,  they  are  of  no  advantagerif 
there  be  no  odier  use  made  of  them  but  to  let  them  lie  heaped  up 
blether.  Opposite  to  these,  there  are  others  who  lose  the  improve- 
ment they  should  make  of  matters  of  fact  by  a  quite  contraiy  condocC 
They  are  apt  to  draw  general  conclusions,  and  raise  asioms  from  every 
particular  they  meet  with.  These  make  as  Utde  true  benefit  of  lustoiy 
as  the  other,  nay,  being  of  forward  and  active  spirits,  receive  moie 
harm  by  it ;  it  being  of  worse  consequence  to  steer  one's  thoughts  by  a 
wrong  rule,  than  to  have  none  at  all ;  error  doing  to  busy  men  ranch 
more  hum,  than  ignorance  to  the  slow  and  slu^sh.  B^weoi  tbeae, 
those  seem  to  do  best  who,  taking  material  and  useful  hints,  sometnws 
from  single  matters  of  fact,  cariy  them  in  their  minds  to  be  judged  of, 
by  what  they  shall  find  in  history  to  confirm  or  reverse  these  imperfect 
observations ;  which  may  be  established  into  rules  fit  to  be  rebed  .<», 
when  they  are  justified  by  a  sufficient  and  wary  induction  of  paibcnlan. 
He  that  makes  no  such  reflections  on  what  he  reads,  only  loads  faii 
mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales,  fit  in  winter  nights  for  the  entertai 
of  others  ;  and  he  that  will  improve  every  matter  of  fact  into  a  n 
will  abound  in  contrary  obgeTvations,  that  can  be  of  no  other  use  bat 
to  perplex  and  pudder  him  if  he  compares  them ;  or  else  to  misigindB 
him,if  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  authority  of  that,  which  for  its  iK»dtf, 
or  some  other  fancy,  best  pleases  him. 

^  14.  Bias. — N  est  to  diese  we  may  place  those  vrho  BuffsrAeir  own 
natural  tempera  and  passions  they  are  possessed  widi  to  inflnenoe  dm 
judgments,  especially  of  men  and  things,  that  may  any  way  rdate  to  tlMr 
present  circumstances  and  interest.  Truth  is  all  simple,  til  Ptuc,  vriD 
bear  no  mixture  of  any  thing  else  with  it.  It  is  i^id  arid  innenUe  to 
any  bye  interests  *,  and  so  should  the  imderstanding  be,  vrhose  nae  and 
escellency  lies  in  conforming  itself  to  it.  To  think  of  every  thing  JBSt 
as  it  is  in  itself,  is  the  proper  business  of  die  undervtanding,  dioc^  it 
be  not  that  which  men  always  employ  it  to.  This  all  men  at  first  hear- 
ing allow  is  the  right  use  eveiy  one  should  make  of  his  nBderstanding. 
Nobody  will  be  at  such  an  open  defiance  with  commoa  aenae,  aa  to 
profess  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to  know,  and  to  think  of,  thiagt 
as  (hey  are  in  themselves ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  raoro  frequent  Ifau 
to  do  the  contrary ;  and  men  are  apt  to  excuse  themsdves,  and .  think 
they  have  reason  to  do  so,  if  diey  havebut  a|Ketencethatitisfi}rGod, 
or  a  good  cause,  that  is,  in  effect,  for  themselves,  tfararovni  penmaatoo, 
or  party :  for  those  in  ,their  turns  the  several  sects  of  men,  especiaUj 
in  matters  of  religion,  entitle  God  and  a  good  cause.  Bat  God  requires 
not  men  to  wrong  or  mitiue  their  faculties  for  faau,  nor  to  lie  to  odien 
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or  tbeandvw  for  his  ttke ;  whidi  tbe;  purposely  do  who  will  not  snffer 
dwir  underBtandiiigg  to  have  rig^t  conceptions  of  the  things  proposed 
to  tbem,  iiid  designedly  restnun  themselves  from  baviog  just  thoughts 
of  every  thing  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  to  inquire.  And  as  for  a 
good  cause,  that  needs  not  such  tU  helps ;  if  it  be  good,  truth  will  sup- 
port it,  and  it  has  no  need  of  fallacy  or  falidiood. 

§  15.  JrgmnetUt. — Very  much  of  kin  to  this  is  the  bunting  after  ar- 
gunwDta  to  make  good  one  side  of  a  question,  and  wholly  to  ueglector 
refiue  those  which  favour  the  other  side.  What  is  this  but  wilfully  to 
miiguide  the  understanding?  and  is  so  fer  from  ^*ing  tnitlt  its  due 
value,  that  il  wholly  debases  its  ;  espouse  opinions  that  best  comport 
whb  their  power,  profii^  or  credit,  arid  then  seek  ar^umeots  to  support  , 
diemf  Truth  lit  upc»  this  vray,  is  of  no  mwe  avail  to  us  than  Knot; 
Sor  yAtal  is  so  taken  up  by  us,  may  be  false  as  well  as  true,  and  he  has 
aot  done  his  duty  who  has  thus  Btumbled  upon  truth  in  his  way  to  pr^ 


There  is  another,  but  nore  innocent,  way  of  collectiiig  argnmentt, 
very  famibar  amcmg  bookish  men,  which  is,  to  ftimish  tbemsdvet  with 
the  arguments  tibey  meet  vnth  sro  and  con  in  the  questions  diey  study. 
This  helps  them  not  to  judge  right  nor  argue  stroi^y,  but  only  to  talk 
copiootly  on  either  side,  without  being  st^y  and  si^ed  in  thar  own 
judgments :  for  such  argumeola  gathered  from  other  men's  thoughts^ 
floatntg  only  in  the  memory,  are  there  ready  indeed  to  supply  ctquoos 
talk  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  but  are  far  from  belpii^  us  to 
judge  rigbL  Such  variety  of  arguments  only  distract  the  understanding 
that  relies' on  them,  unleisit  ha*  gonefarther  than  such  asuperficialvnty 
of  examining ;  this  is  to  quit  truth  for  ^pearanoe,  only  to  serve  our 
vniii^.  Tbe  sure  and  only  way  to  get  true  kno^edge,  is  to  form  in  our 
minds  clear  settled  notions  of  things,  with  names  annexed  to  thooe  de>- 
temined  ideas.  These  we  are  to  considu,  and  with  their  several  rela- 
tions and  habitudes,  and  not  amuse  ourselves  widi  floatii^  names,  and 
vlrorda  of  indelermined  signification,  which  we  can  use  in  severalsenses 
tooerve  a  turn.  It  is  in  the  perception  of  tbe  habitudes  and  respects 
omx  ideas  have  one  to  another,  that  real  knowledge  conaiats  ;  and  when 
a  Dtan  once  perceives  how  &r  they  agree  or  disagree  one  widi  another, 
be  will  he  able  to  judge  of  whatoth^  people  say,  and  will  not  need  to 
tie  led  by  the  arguments  of  others,  which  are  many  of  them  nothing  but 
plausible  sophistry.  This  wilt  teacb  him  to  state  the  question  right, 
aad  see  whereon  it  turns ;  and  thus  he  will  stand  upon  his  own  legs, 
uhI  know  by  bis  own  understanding.  Whereas,  by  colleclii^  and  learn- 
ing argunenta  by  heart,  he  will  be  but  a  retainer  to  others ;  and  whan 
any  one  questions  die  foundations  they  are  built  upon,  be  will  be  at  a 
BMipInSi  and  be  baa  to  give  up  bis  implicit  knowledge. 

^  l€.  HasU. — Labour  for  labour's  sake  is  against  nature.  Uteun- 
fllerst«ndii^,  as  well  as  all  tbe  other  faculties,  chooses  always  the  shortest 
wny  to  it"  cod,  would  presently  obtain  the  know]e<%e  it  is  about,  and 
^1^  set  upon  some  new  inquiry.  But  diis,  whether  laziness  or  haste, 
oAeo  mialinda  it :  and  makes  it  content  itself  with  improper  w^  of 
gMich,  nnd  such  as  will  not  serve  the  turn.  Sometimes  it  rests  vipaa 
testiaiWDy>  wbea  testiowi^  of  li^t  has  notbii^  lo  do,  because  it  is  easier 
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to  believe  than  to  be  scientificall;  instructed.  Sometimes  it  contentf 
itself  with  one  aigutnent,  and  rests  Bstisfied  with  that,  bb  it  were  t  de- 
monstration ;  whereas  the  thing  under  proof  is  not  capable  of  denMO- 
stration,  and  therefore  must  be  auhmitted  to  the  trial  of  prababilibes, 
and  ail  (he  material  ai^iiments  pro  and  con  be  examined  and  brought  to 
a  balance.  In  some  cases  the  mind  is  determined  by  probaMe  topica, 
and  inquiries  where  demonstration  may  be  had.  All^ese,  andaevenl 
others,  which  laziness,  impatience,  custom,  and  want  of  use  and  atten- 
tion, lead  men  into,  are  misapplications  of  the  understanding  in  the 
search  of  truth.  In  every  question,  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  proof 
it  is  capaUe  of  should  ^rst  be  considered,  to  make  our  inquiry  such  as 
it  should  be.  This  would  save  a  great  deal  of  frequently  misemjdoyed 
pains,  and  lead  us  sooner  to  that  discovery  and  possession  of  truth  we  are 
capable  of.  The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  especially  frivoloaa 
ones,  such  as  are  all  that  are  merely  verbal,  is  not  only  lost  labour,  but 
cumbers  the  memory  to  no  purpose,  and  serves  only  to  hinder  it  front 
aeizing  and  holding  of  the  truth  in  ell  those  cases  which  are  capable  of 
demonstration.  In  such  a  way  of  proof  the  tniih  and  certainty  is  seen, 
and  ihe  mind  fully  possesses  itself  of  it ;  when  in  the  other  way  of 
assent  it  only  hovers  about  it.  is  amused  with  uncertajntiet.  In  this 
superficial  way  indeed,  the  mind  is  capable  of  more  variety  at  planaible 
talk,  but  is  not  enlarged  as  it  should  be  in  its  knowledge.  It  is  to  this 
same  haste  and  impatience  of  the  mind  also,  that  a  not  due  tracing  of 
the  arguments  to  their  true  foundation  is  owing ;  men  see  a  little,  {He- 
sume  a  great  deal,  and  so  jump  to  the  conclusion.  This  is  a  abort  way 
tofancy  and  conceit,  and  (if  firmly  embraced)  to  opinionatry,  but  iacefw 
tainly  die  farthest  way  about  to  knowledge.  For  he  that  will  know, 
must,  by  the  connexion  of  the  proofs,  see  the  truth,  and  the  ground  it 
stands  on  :  and  therefore,  if  be  has  for  haste  skipt  over  what  he  aboold 
have  examined,  he  must  begin  and  go  over  all  ^ain,  or  dae  he  wffl 
never  come  to  knowledge. 

§  17.  Desultory. — Another  fault  of  as  ill  consequence  as 'this.«4itcb 
proceeds  also  from  laziness,  vrith  a  mixture  of  vani^,  is  the  skipjniig 
from  one  sort  of  knowledge  to  another.  Some  men's  tempers  are 
quickly  weary  of  any  one  thing.  Constancy  and  assiduity  is  what  the? 
cannot  bear ;  the  same  study  long  continued  in,  is  as  intolei^de  to 
them  as  the  appearing  long  in  the  same  dothes  or  fashion  is  to  a  court 
lady. 

§  18.  Smattering. — Others,  diat  they  may  seem  universally  know- 
■■)S>  get  ■>  little  smattering  in  every  thing.  Both  these  may  fill  thur 
heads  with  superficial  notions  of  things,  but  are  very  much  outtrf  tfie 
way  of  attaining  truth  or  knowledge. 

I  19-  Vnivertality. — I  do  not  here  speak  agamst  die  takaig  a  taste 
of  every  sort  of  knowledge ;  it  is  certainly  very  usefiil  and  neccssaiy  to 
iom  the  mind :  but  then  it  must  be  done  in  a  different  way,  and  to  a 
different  «nd.  Not  for  talk  and  vanity  to  fill  the  head  with  shreiiB  of 
all  kinds,  that  be  who  is  possessed  of  such  a  frippery,  may  be  able  to 
match  all  the  discourse  of  all  he  shall  meet  with,  as  if  ncMfati^  coold 
come  amiss  to  him ;  and  his  bead  was  so  well  stored  a  magaznie,  that 
nothing  could  be  proposed  which  be  was  not  master  ctf,  and  was  leadily 
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Aimithed  to  enteituD  may  one  on.  This  it  an  eicelleocy  indeed,  uid 
a  great  one  too,  to  have  a  real  and  true  knowledge  in  all  or  moat  of  the 
objects  of  contemplation.  But  it  is  what  the  miiid  of  one  and  Ae  same 
man  can  hard);  attain  unto;  and  the  instances  are  so  few  of  those  who 
ba«e  in  any^  measure  approached  towards  it,  (hat  I  know  not  whedier 
tbey  are  to  be  proposed  as  examples  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
nndenisndii^.  For  a  nan  to  imderstUK)  fuUy  the  business  of  his  par- 
ticular cailiog  in  the  commonwealth,  and  of  rdigion,  which  is  his  call- 
h^  as  he  is  a  man  in  the  world,  is  usually  enou^  to  take  up  his  wh<de 
time ;  and  there  are  few  that  inform  themselves  in  these,  which  is  every 
man's  proper  and  peculiar  business,  so  to  the  bottom  at  they  should  do. 
But  thou^  this  bie  so,  and  (here  are  very  few  men  that  extend  their 
thoughts  towards  universal  knowledge ;  yet  I  do  not  doubt  but  if  the 
right  way  were  taken,  and  the  mediods  of  inquiry  were  ordered  as  they 
should  be,  men  of  little  business  and  great  leisure  might  go  a  great  ded 
farther  in  it  dian  is  usually  done.  To  return  to  the  business  in  haod : 
The  end  and  use  of  a  little  insight  in  those  parts  of  knowledge,  whidi 
■re  not  a  man's  proper  business,  is,  to  accustom  our  minds  to  all  sorts 
of  ideas,  and  (he  proper  ways  of  examining  their  habitudes  and  relatic»s. 
This  gives  the  niind  a  freedom ;  and  die  exercising  the  undeistaodiag 
in  Ae  several  ways  of  inquii^  aitd  reasoning,  which  die  most  skilful  have 
made  use  of,  tesicbes  the  nund  s^acity  and  wariness,  and  a  suppleness 
to  apply  itself  more  closely  and  dexterously  to  the  bents  and  turns  of 
the  matter  in  all  its  researches.  Besides,  this  universal  taste  of  all  the 
sciences,  with  an  iadifferency  before  the  mind  is  possessed  with  any  one 
in  particular,  and  grown  into  love  and  admiration  of  what  is  mode  its 
darling,  will  prevent  another  evil  veiy  commonly  to  be  observed  in  those 
who  have  from  the  beginning  been  seasoned  only  by  one  part  of  know- 
ledge. Let  a  man  be  uven  up  to  the  contemplation  of  one  sort  of 
knowledge,  and  that  will  become  every  Ihing.  The  mind  will  take  such 
a  tioctore  from  a  tamiliarity  with  that  object,  that  every  thing  else,  bow 
remote  soever,  will  be  brought  under  the  same  view.  A  metaphysiciaii 
will  bring  ploughing  and  ganlening  immedialely  to  abstract  notions; 
the  history  of  nature  shall  signiiy  nothing  to  him.  An  alchymist,  on  the 
contrary,  shall  reduce  divinity  to  the  maxims  of  his  laboratory,  explain 
morality  by  ul,  lu^hur,  and  mercury,  and  allegorise,  the  Scripture 
itself,  mid  the  sacred  mysteries  thereof,  into  the  f^ilosopher's  stone. 
And  I  heard  once  a  man,  who  had  a  more  than  ordinary  excellent  in 
music,  seriously  accommodate  Moses's  seven  d^  of  the  first  week  to 
the  notes  of  music,  as  if  from  thence  bad  been  taken  the  measure 
and  method  of  the  creation.  It  is  of  no  small  comtequence  to  keep  the 
mind  from  such  a  possession,  which  I  think  is  best  done  by  giving  it  a 
bir  and  equal  view  of  the  whole  intellectoal  world,  wherein  it  may  see 
die  order,  rank,  and  beauty,  of  the  whole,  and  give  a  just  allowance  to' 
the  distinct  provinces  of  die  several  icieacet  in  the  due  order  and  use- 
fulness of  each  of  them. 

If  this  be  that  which  old  men  will  not  think  necessary,  nor  be  easily 
brought  to ;  it  is  fit  at  least  that  it  diould  be  practised  m  the  breeding 
at  the  young.  The  busineis  of  education,  as  I  have  already  observe*^ 
it  not,  as  i  mink,  to  make  them  perfect  in  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but 
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so  to  open  and  dispose  their  minda  aa  may  best  mtke  dtem  capftbte  ol 
any,  when  they  shall  apply  themselves  to  it.  If  men  are  Ibr  a  long  time 
accustomed  only  to  one  sort  or  method  of  thoughts,  their  minds  grow 
stiff  in  it,  and  do  not  readily  turn  to  another.  It  is  therefore  to  give 
them  this  freedom,  that  I  think  they  should  be  made  to  \ook  into  tH 
sorts  of  knowledge,  and  exercise  their  understandings  in  so  wide  a  va- 
riety and  stock  of  knowledge.  But  I  do  not  propose  it  as  a  vaiie^uv) 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  a  variety  and  freedom  of  thinluog;  as  aa  in- 
crease of  the  powers  and  activity  of  the  ndnd,  not  as  an  enlargement  of 
its  possessions. 

§  SO.  ^eat^g.— This  is  that  which  I  think  great  readers  are  apt  to 
be  mistaken  in.  Those  who  have  read  of  every  thing  are  lbou|^t  to 
understand  every  thing  too ;  but  it  is  not  always  so,  Reading  furmshes 
the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowledge :  it  is  thinkii^  makes  what 
we  read  ours.  We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enou^  to 
cram  ourselves  with  a  great  load  of  collections;  unless  we  cbew  tfaem 
over  again,  they  will  not  give  us  strength  and  nourishment.  Ilwie  are 
indeed  in  some  writers  visible  instances  of  deep  thought,  close  and  acute 
reasoning,  and  ideas  well  pursued.  The  light  these  would  gne,  would 
be  of  great  use,  if  their  readers  would  observe  and  imitate  tbem:  ail  the 
rest  at  best  are  but  particulars  fit  to  be  turned  into  knowledge ;  bot  that 
can  be  done  only  by  our  own  meditation,  and  examining  the  reach,  force, 
and  coherence,  of  what  is  said  j  and  then,  as  far  as  we  appreh^id  and 
see  the  connexion  of  ideas,  so  far  is  it  ours;  without  tluit  it  is  but  ao 
much  loose  matter  floating  in  our  brain.  The  memory  may  be  atoied, 
but  the  judgment  is  little  better,  and  the  stock  of  knowledjgenot  incteaaed 
by  being  able  to  repeat  what  others  have  said,  or  produce  ibe  aigiments 
we  have  found  in  them.  Such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  but  knowledge 
by  hearsay,  and  the  ostentation  of  it  is  at  best  but  talkiiw  by  rote,  md 
veiy  often  upon  weak  and  wrong  principles;  For  all  diat  u  to  be  fbuad 
in  books,  is  not  built  upon  true  foundations,  nor  alwaiya  rightly  deduced 
from  th«  principles  it  is  pretended  to  be  built  on.  Such  an  exanea  as  is 
requisite  to  discover  that,  every  reader's  mind  is  not  forward  to  nsake; 
especially  in  those  who  bave  given  themselves  up  to  a  party,  and  only 
hunt  for  what  they  can  scrape  together,  that  may  favour  and  support 
the  tenets  of  it.  Such  men  wilfully  exclude  thenuelves  from  truth,  and 
from  all  true  benefit  to  be  received  by  reading.  Others,  of  man  indif- 
ferency,  often  want  attention  and  industry.  The  mind  is  badcwud  in 
itself  to  be  at  the  pains  to  trace  every  argument  to  its  original,  and  to 
see  upon  what  basis  it  stands,  and  how  firmly  \  but  yet  it  is  this  that 
inyes  so  much  the  advantage  to  one  man  more  than  another  in  lesding. 
The  mind  should,  by  severe  rules,  be  tied  down  to  Has,  at  first  uneuy, 
task;  use  and  eiercise  will  give  it  hc'i^ty.  So  that  those  who  an  k- 
customed  to  it,  readily,  as  it  were  with  one  cast  of  the  eye,  take  a  view 
of  the  argument,  and  presently,  in  most  cases,  see  wlwre  it  bottoms. 
Those  who  have  got  this  faculty,  one  may  say,  have  got  the  true  key 
of  books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them  throngfa  the  mizmaae  of  variety  of 
opinions  and  authors  to  truth  and  certainty.  This  yotns  begtnBerB 
should  be  entered  in,  and  shewed  the  use  <^,  that  they  mi|^  profit  bjr 
dieir  reading.  Those  who  are  strangers  to  it,  wid  beajplto  dunk  it  too 
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gmt  a  dog  in  tbe  way  of  men's  studies;  and  tfaej  will  snspect  they 
shall  make  but  Bmall  progress,  if,  in  the  bookB  they  read,  they  must 
stand  to  ciainiiie  and  unraTel  eveiy  ai^ument,  and  follow  it  step  by  step 
iq»  to  its  original. 

I  ttwirer,  this  is  «  good  objacti<Hi,  and  ought  to  weigh  with  those 
iriiosa  readug  is  des^ned  for  mudi  talk  aod  litde  knowledge,  and  I 
have  Dodiing  to  saj  to  it  But  I  am  hete  iitquirti^  into  Ae  conduct 
of  Ibe  nndrntandii^  in  its  pnM;i«SB  towards  knowledge ;  and  to  those 
^ri>o  Mm  at  that,  1  may  »k},  loit  be  who  iair  and  soMy  goes  Bleadily 
finward  in  a  course  that  pcunts  right,  will  sooner  be  at  his  journey's  ent^ 
Iban  he  that  runs  after  every  one  fie  meets,  though  he  gallop  all  day  fiill 
speed.. 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  this  way  of  thinkmg  on,  and  profiting  by 
id«t  we  read,  will  be  a  dtw  aad  rob  to  any  <Hie  only  in  die  beginning ; 
irim  custom  sod  exercise  has  made  it  hmiliar,  it  will  be  dispatched, 
in  the  most  oecan<Hi8,  without  resting  or  interruption  in  the  course  of 
our  reading.  The  motions  and  views  of  a  miiKl  exercised  that  way, 
are  woadMiiilty  quick ;  and  a  man  used  to  such  sort  of  reflections,  sees 
as  miidi  at  one  glimpse,  as  would  require  a  loi^  discourse  to  lay  before 
another,  and  make  out  in  an  ratire  and  gradual  deduction.  Bendes, 
(bat  wIkb  the  first  difficulties  are  over,  the  dd^t  and  sensible  ad- 
vantage it  brings,  mightily  encoimiges  and  enlivetu  die  mind  in  reading, 
whidi,  without  this,  u  very  improperiy  called  study. 

§  31.  bOemtdiate  principlett — As  an  help  to  this,  I  think  it  may 
be  jHoposed,  diet  for  the  savii^  the  loi^  progression  of  the  thoi^hts  to 
remote  and  first  principles  in  every  case,  the  mind  Aonid  provide  itself 
•evetal  stages ;  oat  is  to  say,  intermediate  principles,  which  it  might 
bave  recourse  to  in  the  examining  those  positions  diat  come  in  its 
way.  These,  diongh  they  are  not  sdf-evidiRit  principles,  yet,  if  diey 
have  been  made  out  from  dtem  by  a  wary  and  nnc|ue8tionable  de- 
duction, may  be  depended  oa  as  certain  and  infalhble  trnths,  and 
serve  as  unquestiotiable  truths  to  prove  other  points  dependii^  on 
them,  by  a  nearer  and  diorter  view  thao  remote  and  general  maxims. 
These  may  serve  as  landmaits  to  riiew  what  lies  in  the  direct  vray 
oi  tiu^  or  is  quite  beside  it.  And  thus  mathematicianB  do,  who  do 
not  in  every  new  problem  run  it  back  to  the  first  axioms,  through  idl 
the  wh<de  train  ^  intermediale  propositions.  Certain  theorems  that 
tht7  have  settled  to  themselves  upon  sure  demonstration,  serve  to  re- 
solve to  them  multitudes  of  propositions  wfaicfa  depend  on  them,  and 
are  as  firmly  made  out  fi^Mn  tlwnce,  as  if  the  mind  went  afresh  over 
every  link  of  the  whole  chain,  that  tie  them  to  first  self-evident  prin- 
ciples. Only  in  other  sciences  great  care  is  to  be  taken  tfast  they 
establish  those  intermedial  principles,  with  as  much  caution,  exact- 
■eas,  and  indifferency,  as  mathematicians  use  in  the  setding  any  of 
their  great  dieorems.  When  tliis  is  not  done,  but  men  take  up  the 
piinciples  in  this  or  tlttl  acience  upon  credit,  inclination,  interest,  8tc, 
la  barte,  vriAout  doe  examination  and  most  unquestionable  [Hoof,  tbty 
by  a  trap  for  themselves,  and,  as  much  as  in  ^em  lies,  captivate  dieir 
noderatandiiig  to  mistake,  falsehood,  and  error. 

$M.  Partiatity. — As  there  is  a  partialis  to  opioions,  which,  as 
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we  have  alrewl;  obaerved,  is  very  apt  to  miriMd  the  undentandii^  m 
there  is  often  i  partialis  to  studies,  wfak^  is  ^ffcjudicial  also  to  know- 
ledge aod  irapro¥emenl.  Those  sciencea  wlucb  men  are  particulailj 
versed  in,  tiiey  are  apt  to  nlue  and  extol,  as  if  that  part  of  knowledge- 
which  every  one  has  acquainted  himself  with,  were  that  alone  which 
was  worth  the  havii^;,  and  all  the  rest  were  idle  and  empty  amusements, 
ecKBjiaratively  of  no  use  or  importance.  Hiis  is  the  effect  of  ignorance, 
and  not  knowledge;  the  being  vainly  puffed  up  with  a  flatulency, 
arising  from  a  we^  and  narrow  comprehension.  It  is  not  amisa  that 
every  one  ^lould  relish  the  science  that  he  has  made  his  peculiar  study; 
a  view  of  its  beauties,  and  a  sense  of  its  usefulness,  canies  a  man  on 
with  the  more  delight  and  warmth,  in  the  pursuit  and  improvement  of 
iL  But  the  contempt  of  all  other  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  nothu^  in 
comparison  of  law  or  physic,  of  astronomy  or  chemistry,  or  peihap* 
some  yet  meaner  part  of  knowledge,  wherein  I  have  got  some  smattep- 
iiig,  or  am  somewbat  advanced,  is  not  only  the  mark  of  s  vain  or  Uole 
mind,  but  does  this  prejudice  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  diat 
it  coops  it  up  within  narrow  bounds,  and  hinders  it  from  looking  abroad 
into  other  provinces  of  the  intellectual  world,  more  beautiful  possibly, 
and  more  fruitful,  than  that  which  it  had  until  then  laboured  in  j  whereu 
it  might  find,  besides  new  knowledge,  ways  or  bints  whereby  it  miglit 
be  enabled  the  better  to  cultivate  iti  own. 

^  23.  I^fog^. — There  is  indeed  one  science  (as  the^  are  now  dis- 
tii^uished)  iocwnparably  above  all  the  rest,  where  it  is  not  by  oormp- 
tion  narrowed  iato  a  trade  or  factioa,  for  mean  or  ill  ends,  aiMJ  secular 
interests ;  I  mean  theology,  which,  containing  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  creatures,  our  du^  to  him  and  our  fellow-crstfures,  and  a  view 
of  our  present  jmd  future  state,  is  Ute  comprehension  of  all  other  know- 
ledge directed  to  its  true  end :  t.  e.  the  honour  end  veneratiou  of  ibe 
Creator,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  This  is  that  noble  study  which 
is  every  man's  duty,  and  every  one  that  can  be  called  a  rational  creature 
is  capable  of.  The  works  of  nature,  and  the  words  of  revelatimir  dis- 
play it  to  mankind  in  characters  so  large  and  viuble,  diat  those  who  are 
not  quite  blind,  may  in  them  read  and  see  the  first  princ^>les  and  most 
necessary  parts  of  it ;  and  from  thence,  as  they  have  lime  and  iitdustryt 
may  be  enabled  to  go  on  to  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  it.  and  penetrate 
into  those  infinite  depths,  filled  with  the  treasures  <^  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. This  is  that  science  whic^  would  truly  enlarge  men's  minds, 
were  it  studied  or  permitted  to  be  studied,  every  where  with  tint  fie^ 
dom,  love  of  truth,  and  charity,  which  it  teaches ;  and  were  not  mailer 
contrary  to  its  nature,  the  occasion  of  strife,  taction,  or  mabgni^,  Mid 
narrow  impositioos.  I  ^all  lay  no  more  here  of  tins,  but  that  it  ia 
undoubtedly  a  wrong  use  of  my  understanding,  to  make  it  the  nile 
and  measure  of  another  man's ;  a  use  which  it  is  iteitber  St  for,  nor 
capable  of. 

1 24.  Partiality. — This  partiality,  where  it  is  not  peimitted  wi  audio- 
rity  to  render  all  other  studies  insignificant  or  contemptible,  is  often  ii^ 
duiged  BO  far  as  to  be  relied  upon,  and  made  use  of,  in  other  parts  mt 
knowledge,  to  which  it  does  not  at  all  bekmg,  and  wherewith  it  has  no 
manner  of  affinity.     Some  men  have  so  used  iheir  beads  to  matfae- 
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maticKl  figures,  tbxt  givii^  a  praferance  to  tbe  metbods  of  di&t  science, 
the;  introduce  lines  and  diagramB  into  tbeir  stud;  of  divinity  or  politic 
iuquiries,  as  if  nothing  could  be  known  without  them ;  and  odiers, 
acciubmwd  to  retired  speculations,  ruo  natural  philosophy  into  meta- 
physical notions,  and  the  abstract  generalities  of  logic :  and  how  often 
nmy  one  meet  with  religion  and  ntorality  treated  of  id  the  terms  of  the 
laboratory,  and  thought  to  be  improved  by  the  methods  and  notions  of 
cbemiitry !  But  be  that  will  take  care  of  the  conduct  of  bis  under- 
■tanding,  to  direct  it  right  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  must  avoid  these 
undue  mixtures,  and  not,  by  a  fondness  for  nhst  he  has  found  usefnl 
kod  necessary  in  one,  transfer  it  to  another  science,  where  it  serves  only 
to  perplex  and  coitfonnd  the  understanding.  It  is  a  certain  truth,  that 
ret  nolunt  malt  adnmutrari ;  it  is  no  less  certain,  rts  nolunt  male  ta- 
telHgi.  Things  themselves  are  to  be  considered  as  they  are  in  them- 
telves,  and  then  they  will  shew  us  in  what  way  (hey  are  to  be  under- 
stood. For  (o  have  right  concepdons  about  them,  we  must  bring  our 
•understandings  to  the  inSexible  natures  and  unalterable  relations  of 
thii^,  and  not  endeavour  to  bring  things  to  any  prectmceived  DotJons 
of  our  own.  ^ 

lliere  is  another  partiality  very  ccmoraouly  observable  in  men  of 
-study,  no  less  prejudicial  nor  ridiculous  than  the  fonoer ;  and  that  is, 
a  fimtastical  and  wild  attributing  all  knowledge  to  the  ancients  alone, 
or  to  the  modems.  This  raving  upon  antiquity  in  matter  of  poetry, 
-Horace  has  wittily  described  uid  exposed  ia  one  of  his  satires.  The 
same  sort  of  madness  may  be  found  in  reference  to  alt  the  other 
sciences.  Some  will  not  admit  an  opinion  not  authorized  by  men  of 
oM,  who  were  then  all  giants  in  knowledge.  Nothing  is  to  be  put  into 
the  treasury  of  truth  or  knowledge,  which  has  not  the  stamp  of  Greece 
of  Rome  upon  it;  and,  since  Sieir  days,  will  scarce  allow  that  men 
bare  been  able  to  see,  think,  or  write.  Others,  with  a  like  extrara- 
-gancy,  contemn  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  us,  and,  being  taken  with 
the  modems'  inventions  snd  discoveries,  lay  by  all  that  went  before,  as 
if  whatever  is  called  old  must  have  the  decay  of  time  uptm  it,  and  truth 
too  were  liable  to  mould  and  rotteoaess.  Men,  I  tbink,  have  been 
mudi  the  same  for  natural  endowments  in  all  times.  Fashion,  disci- 
pline, and  education,  have  put  eminent  differencea  in  the  ages  of  seve- 
ral countries,  and  made  one  generation  much  diflfer  from  another  in  artB 
and  sciences.  But  truth  is  always  the  same ;  time  alters  it  not,  nor  is 
it  the  better  or  worse  for  beii^  of  ancient  or  modem  tradition.  Many 
were  emiitent  in  former  ages  of  the  world  for  their  discovery  and  delivery 
of  it ;  but  though  the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  wortii  our  study, 
yet  they  exhausted  not  all  its  treasure ;  ihey  left  a  great  deal  for  die  in- 
dustry and  sagacity  of  after  ages,  and  so  shall  we.  That  was  once  new 
-to  them  which  any  one  now  lecehres  with  veneration  for  its  antiquity ; 
nor  was  it  the  worse  for  appearing  as  a  novelty :  and  that  which  is  now 
embraced  for  its  newness,  will,  to  posterity,  be  <rfd,  but  not  thereby  be 
less  true  or  less  genuine.  There  is  no  occasion  on  diis  account  to 
oppose  the  andents  and  the  modems  to  one  another,  or  to  be  squeam- 
isb  on  either  side.  He  that  wisely  conducts  his  mind  in  the  pursuit 
of  kwnriedge,  will  gather  what  ligUs,  and  get  what  belpa  he  can  from 
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Mther  of  thetD,  from  whom  they  sre  best  to  be  h«d,  wilbotit  sdoii^ 
the  errors,  or  rejecting  the  tniths,  which  he  maj  find  mingled  in 
them. 

Another  partiality  may  be  observed,  in  gome  to  vulgar,  in  other*  to 
heterodox,  tenets.  Some  are  apt  to  conclude,  that  what  is  die  com- 
mon opinion  caunot  but  be  true :  so  many  men's  eyes,  they  think,  cannot 
but  see  right ;  so  many  men's  understandings  of  all  mxtB  cannot  be 
deceived ;  and  therefore  will  not  venture  to  look  beyond  the  received 
notions  of  the  place  and  age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous  a  thought  as 
to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours.  They  ar^  content  to  go  with  the 
crowd,  and  so  go  easily,  which  they  think  is  goii^  rigbt,  or  at  least 
serves  them  as  well.  But  however  vox  populi  vox  Dei  has  prevailed 
as  a  maxim,  yet  I  do  not  remember  where  ever  God  dehvered  his 
oracles  by  the  multitude,  or  nature  tniihs  by  the  herd.  On  the  other 
side,  some  fly  all  common  opinions  as  either  false  or  frivolooi.  The 
tide  of  many-headed  beastisasufficient  reason  to  tbem  to  conclude,  that 
DO  truths  of  weight  or  consequence  can  be  lodged  there.  Vulgv  opi- 
nions are  suited  to  vulgar  capacities,  and  adapted  to  tbe  ends  of  those 
that  govern.  He  that  will  know  the  truth  of  things,  must  leave  tbe 
common  and  beaten  track,  which  none  but  weak  and  semle  minds  are 
satisfied  to  trudge  along  continually  in.  Such  nice  palates  relish  no- 
thing but  strange  notions  quite  out  of  the  way  ;  whatever  is  ctHUlDoaly 
received,  has  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  it,  and  they  think  it  a  leaaenii^ 
to'them  to  hearken  to  it,  or  receive  it ;  their  mind  runs  only  after  para- 
doxes ;  these  they  seek,  these  they  embrace,  these  alone  tbey  veo^  and 
so,  as  they  think,  distinguish  themselves  from  the  vulgar.  But  commoa 
or  uncommon  are  not  the  marks  to  distinguish  truth  or  £il»eliood,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  any  bias  to  us  in  our  inquiiies.  We  sbonld 
not  judge  of  things  by  men's  opinions,  but  of  opinions  by  things.  Tbe 
multitude  reason  but  ill,  and  therefore  may  be  wdl  suspected,  ud 
cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  should  be  followed  as  a  sure  guide ;  but  phi- 
losophers, who  have  quitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  community,  and  tbe 
popular  doctrines  of  their  countries,  have  fallen  into  as  extiavannt  and 
as  absurd  opinions  as  ever  common  reception  countenanced.  It  woold 
be  madness  to  refuse  to  breathe  the  common  air,  or  quench  one's  thirst 
with  water,  because  the  rabble  use  tbem  to  these  purposes  :  and  if  tfaore 
are  conveniences  of  life  which  common  use  reachei  not,  it  is  notreasos 
to  reject  them,  beciuise  they  are  not  grown  into  the  ordinary  foshioo  of 
the  countiy,  and  every  villager  doth  not  know  tbem. 

Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  iasbion,  is  die  meamve  of  knov^edge, 
and  the  business  of  the  understanding ;  whatsoever  is  besides  that, 
however  authorized  by  consent,  or  recommended  by  raiily,  is  Dodung 
but  ignorance,  or  something  worse. 

Another  sort  of  partiality  there  is,  whereby  men  impose  upon  theai- 
selves,  and  by  it  make  their  reading  little  useful  to  diemselves ;  I  moM 
the  making  use  of  the  opinions  of  wiiters,  and  luring  stress  upootfaeir 
authorities,  wherever  they  find  them  favour  their  own  opinions. 

There  is  nothing  almost  has  done  more  harm  to  men  dedicated  to 
letters,  than  giving  the  name  of  study  to  reading,  and  iMying  a  nan  of 
great  reading  to  be  the  same  with  aman  of  peat  knowledge,  ot  at  kaat 
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jto  be  »  tide  of  honoar.  All  that  can  be  recorded  in  writing,  are  only 
lacts  or  reasoningB,     Facts  are  of  three  sorts : 

t .  Merely  of  natura]  agents,  obserrable  in  the  ordinary  0|>eration8  of 
bodies  one  upon  another,  whether  >o  die  visible  course  of  things  left  to 
tbemseWes,  or  in  experiments  made  by  men  applyii^  agents  and  pationtB 
to  one  anodter,  after  a  peculiar  and  artificial  manner. 

S.  Of  Toluntary  agents,  more  especially  the  actions  of  men  in  society, 
which  makes  civil  ami  moral  history. 

S.  Of  opiniiHis. 

la  these  diree  consists,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  friiicb  commonly  has 
thename  ofleamii^;  to  which,  perhaps,  some  may  add  a  distinct  bead 
of  critical  writings,  which  indeed  at  bottom  is  nothing  but  matter  .of  &«t, 
and  mtrives  itself  into  this,  that  such  a  man,  or  set  of  men,  used  such 
a  word  or  ji^rase  in  such  a  sense,  t.  e.  that  they  made  such  sounds  dK 
mailu  of  such  ideas. 

Uuder  reasonings  I  comprehend  all  die  discoTeries  of  general  tnitfas 
made  by  human  reason,  whether  found  by  intuitioo,  demonstrations,  or 
probable  deductions.  And  this  is  that  which  is,  if  not  alone  knowledge 
f  because  the  truth  or  probability  of  particular  propoaitioDs  may  be  known 
too),  yet  is,  as  may  be  suppoeed,  most  praperiy  die  btuiness  of  those 
wbo  pretend  to  improve  meir  understandings,  and  make  themselves 
knowing  by  readins. 

Boc^  and  readmg  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  great  helps  of  the 
.  underatandiug,  and  instruments  of  knowledge,  as  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  are ;  and  yet  I  beg  leave  to  question  whether  these  do  not 
{HOve  a  hinderance  to  many,  and  keep  several  bot^ush  men  from 
attaining  to  solid  and  true  knowlet^.  Iliis  I  think  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  diat  there  is  no  part  wherein  the  understanding  needs 
a  more'  careful  and  wary  conduct,  than  in  the  use  of  bo<^ ;  with- 
out which  tbey  will  prove  radier  innocent  amusements  than  profitable 
employments  <tf  our  time,  and  bring  but  small  additionB  to  our  know- 
ledge. 

Iliere  ifl  not  seldom  to  be  found  even  amoi^t  those  wbo  aim  at  know- 
ledge, iriw  vritfa  an  unwearied  industry  employ  their  whole  time  in  books, 
who  scarce  allow  themselves  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  but  read,  and  read, 
and  read  on,  but  yet  make  no  great  advances  in  real  knowledge,  thou|^ 
there  be  no  defect  in  their  intellectual  Acuities,  to  which  their  little 
prepress  can  be  imputed.  The  mistake  here  is,  that  it  is  usually  sup- 
posed that,  by  reading,  the  author's  knowledge  is  transferred  into  tw 
reader's  understanding ;  and  so  it  is,  but  not  by  bare  reading,  but  by 
reading  and  understanding  what  he  writ  Whereby  I  mean  not  bare^ 
cranprebending  what  is  affinned  or  denied  in  each  propoaitioD  (though 
diat  great  readers  do  not  think  themselves  concerned  precisely  to  do), 
but  to  see  and  follow  the  train  of  his  reasonings,  observe  the  strei^^ 
and  deamesB  of  their  coanexioa,  and  examine  upon  what  they  bottom. 
'Wtdwut  this  a  man  may  read  the  disconnes  of  a  veiy  rational  author, 
mit  in  a  langu^^  and  in  propositions  that  he  very  well  understands,  and 
yet  acquire  not  one  jot  of  his  knowledge ;  whidi  consisting  only  in  the 
lerceived,  certain,  or  probable  connezioa  of  the  ideas  made  use  of  in 
is  reaauungs,  the  reader's  knowledge  is  no  f^er  increaaed,  diau  he 
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percenei  that,  so  much  u  be  seei  of  thii  connexion  so  much  he  knows 
of  the  truth  or  probabilitj'  of  dut  uitbor'a  opinions. 

All  that  he  relies  on  without  this  perception,  he  takes  upon  trust 
upon  the  author's  credit,  without  any  knowledge  of  it  at  idl.  Tin 
makes  roe  not  at  ail  wonder  to  see  some  men  so  abound  in  citations,  and 
build  so  much  upon  autbonties,  it  being  the  sole  foundation  on  which 
tbe^r  bottom  most  of  tibeirown  tenets  ^  so  that  in  eflfect  they  hare  bat  a 
second-hand  or  implicit  knowledge,  t.  e.  are  in  the  right,  if  such  a  one 
from  whom  tiiej  borrowed  it  were  in  the  right  in  that  opinion  which  Aej 
took  from  him:  which  indeed  is  no  knowledge  at  all.  Writers  of  this 
or  former  ages,  may  be  good  witnesses  of  nutters  of  fact  which  tbey 
deliver,  whidi  we  may  do  well  to  take  upon  their  authority ;  but  their 
credit  can  go  no  farther  than  this,  it  cannot  at  all  affect  the  trutii  and 
falsehood  of  opinions,  which  have  another  sort  of  trial  by  reason,  and 
proof  which  they  tfaemselve!!  made  use  of  to  make  themselves  knowing, 
and  ao  must  others  too  that  will  partake  in  their  knowledge.  Indeed, 
it  is  an  advantage  that  they  have  been  at  the  pains  to  find  out  the  prot^i 
and  lay  them  in  that  order  that  may  shew  tbe  truth  and  probalHlity  of 
their  conclusions;  and  for  this  we  owe  them  great  acknowledgments, 
for  saving  us  the  pains  in  searching  out  diose  proofs  which  they  have 
collected  for  us,  and  which  possibly,  after  all  our  pains,  we  might  not 
have  found,  nor  been  able  to  have  set  them  in  so  good  a  l^fat  as  thai 
which  they  left  them  us  in.  Upon  this  account  we  are  mightily  beboldeii 
to  judicions  vniters  of  all  ages  for  those  discoveries  and  discourses  Aej 
Wave  left  behind  them  for  our  instruction,  if  we  know  how  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them  ;  which  is  not  to  run  them  over  in  a  hasty  perusal,  and 
perhaps  lodge  their  opinions,  or  some  remarkable  passages,  in  our 
memories,  but  to  enter  into  their  reasonings,  examine  their  proois,  and 
then  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood,  probability  or  improbability,  of  «4iat 
they  advance ;  not  by  any  opinion  we  have  entertained  of  thie  authu', 
but  by  the  evidence  he  produces,  and  the  conviction  be  affords  us,  drawn 
from  things  themselves.  Knowing  is  seeing,  and  if  it  be  so,  it  is  mad- 
ness to  persuade  cmrselves  that  we  do  so  by  another  man's  eyes,  let  him 
use  never  so  many  words  to  tell  ub,  that  -vAat  he  asserts  is  very  visible. 
Until  we  ourselves  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  perceive  it  byourown 
understandings,  we  are  as  mudi  in  the  dark,  and  as  void  of  knowledge, 
as  before,  let  us  believe  any  learned  author  as  much  as  we  will. 

Euclid  and  Archimedes  are  allowed  to  be  knowing,  and  to  have  de- 
monstrated what  ^y  say :  andyetwboever  shall  read  over  their  writii^ 
without  percetnng  the  connen(»i  of  their  proofs,  and  seeing  what  they 
shew,  though  he  may  understand  all  their  words,  yet  he  is  not  tbe  more 
knowing.  He  may  believe,  indeed,  but  does  not  know  \rbat  they  say, 
and  so  is  not  advanced  one  jot  in  mathematical  Imowledge  by  all  bus 
reading  of  those  approved  mathematicians. 

^fld.  Haite.  Theeagernessandstroogbentof themindafterknow 
ledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  ahinderancetoiL  Lt  still  presses 
into  Either  discoveries  and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety  of 
knowledge,  and  therefore  often  stays  not  Itmg  enough  on  what  is  before 
it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  haste  to  pumie  what  is  yet  out  of 
sight.     He  that  rides  post  through  a  country,  may  be  able,  from  the 
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ttmoueot  view,  to  tell  bow  ia  genend  the  paHa  lie,  and  may  be  able  to 
give  some  loow  deKiiptum  of  beic  a  mouatain  and  there  a  plain,  here 
a  moraaa  and  there  a  river ;  woodland  in  one  part,  and  ravannas  in 
■ootber.  Such  superficial  ideas  and  observatiow  as  these  he  maj  col- 
lect in  galbpii^  o*er  it.  But  the  more  uaefut  obaerratioiu  of  tlu  aoil, 
I^Dts,  animals,  and  inhabitants,  with  thor  several  aorts  and  properties, 
must  necessarily  escape  him ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover  the 
rich  mines,  without  somediggiog.  N  ature  commonly  lodges  faer  treasure 
and  jewels  in  rocky  ground.  If  the  matter  be  koot^,  and  the  sense 
lies  deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with 
labour  and  thought,  and  close  contemplation ;  and  not  leave  it  until  it 
has  mastered  the  difficulty,  and  got  possession  of  truth.  But  here  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme :  a  man  must  not  sUck  at 
every  uselesa  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries  of  science  in  every  trivialques- 
lion  or  scruple  that  be  may  raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  {Mck  up  and 
examine  every  pebble  that  comes  in  bis  way,  is  as  unlikely  to  return  en- 
riched and  laden  with  jewels,  as  the  other  that  travelled  full  speed. 
Truths  are  not  tbe  better  nor  the  worse  for  tlieir  obviousness  or  diffi- 
culty, but  their  value  ia  to  be  measured  by  tlieir  usefulness  and  tendency. 
Insignificant  observations  should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes,  and 
those  diat  enlar^  our  views,  and  give  li^t  towacds  farther  and  useful 
discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though  (hey  slop  our  ooucse,  and 
q>end  some  of  our  time  in  a  fixed  attention. 

There  is  anodaer  haste  that  does  often,  and  will  mislead  the  mind, 
if  it  fae  left  lo  itself  and  its  own  conduct.  The  understanding  is  natai- 
relly  forward,  not  only  to  learn  its  knowledge  by  variety  (which  makes 
it  skip  over  one  to  get  speedily  to  another  part  of  knowledge),  but  also 
eager  to  eidai^e  its  views  by  running  too  fast  into  general  olMervatitais 
juid  conclusions,  without  a  due  examinaticm  of  particulars  enough 
whereon  to  found  those  general  axioms.  This  seems  to  enlai^  their 
stoclcbutitisof  fancies.  Hot  realities;  sudi  theories  built  upon  narrow 
foundations  stand  but  weakly,  and  if  they  fall  iwt  Utemselvea,  are  at  least 
very  hardly  to  be  supported  against  the  assaults  of  opposition.  And 
thus  men  being  too  hasty  to  erect  to  themselves  general  notions  and  ill- 
grounded  theones,  find  themselves  deceived  in  their  stock  of  knowledge. 
when  tbey  come  to  examine  their  hastUy-assumed  maxims  themselves, 
ot  to  have  them  attacked  by  others.  General  observations  drawn  from 
particulars  are  die  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehending  great  store  in 
a  litUe  room ;  but  tbey  are  therefore  to  be  made  with  tbe  greater  care 
and  caution,  lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and  shame  be 
the  greater,  when  our  stock  comes  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  One  or  two 
particulars  may  suggest  hints  of  inquiry,  and  they  do  well  who  take 
those  bints ;  but  if  they  turn  them  mto  conclusions,  and  make  them 
presently  general  rules,  they  are  forward  indeed ;  but  it  is  only  to  impose 
on  themselves  by  propositions  assumed  for  truths  without  sufficient 
warrant.  To  make  such  ebseirations,  is,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
to  make  the  head  a  magazine  of  materials,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
kitowledge,  or  at  least  it  is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  iiot  reduced 
to  tise  or  order ;  and  fae  that  makes  every  thing  an  observation,  has  the 
Mune  useless  fdenty,  and  much  more  falsehood  mixed  with  it.     Tht 
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extnows  oa  both  aides  we  to  be  Bvoidedi  and  lie  will  be  able  to  gife 
the  beat  accouot  of  his  atudiet,  who  kee[M  his .  imdaataodii^ .  in  the 
ri^meaD  between  them. 

§  26.  Jmtieipatiom. — Whether  it  be  a  love  of  that  v4uch  bniws  ^ 
fim  li^t  and  infonnatkn  to  their  nuods,  and  want  of  vigour  and  inauaby 

'  Muire,  or  elae  that  men  craitent  tbemadvea  with  any  ^pearanoe  <tf 


knowledge,  right  or  wrong,  wfaicfa,  vriien  they  have  once  got,  they  wQI 
bidd  ftai;  diia  ia  visible,  nwt  many  men  give  tbemaelvea  uptoilie  fint 
antkipationa  of  their  minds,  and  are  veiy  tenadous  of  the  opiiuooa  that 
fint  ponesa  them ;  they  are  often  as  fond  of  their  first  conceptiooa  as 
of  their  first-bom,  and  will  b^  no  roesna  recede  from  the  judgment  they 
have  once  made,  or  any  conjecture  or  conceit  which  they  have  once 
entertained,  Tfaia  is  a  &ult  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  since 
thia  finnness  or  rather  stifiness  of  die  mind  is  not  from  an  adbereaice  to 
tntth,  but  a  aubmiasioa  to  prejudice.  It  is  an  unreasonaUe  hom^e 
paid  to  prepossession,  whereby  we  shew  a  remence  not  to  (what  we 
pretend  to  seek.)  truth ;  but  what  by  bap-huard  we  chance  to  li^t  on, 
be  it  what  it  wtlL  This  is  visibly  a  preposterous  use  of  our  Acuities, 
and  is  a  downright  prostituting  ai  the  mind,  to  resign  it  thus,  aiMl  put 
it  under  the  power  of  the  first  comer.  This  can  never  be  flowed,  or 
oi^t  to  be  followed,  as  a  r^bt  way  to  knowledge,  until  die  underatand- 
ing  (whose  buainess  it  is  to  conform  itself  to  what  it  finds  oa  the  object* 
without),  can  by  its  own  opimooatry  diange  that,  and  make  the  unal- 
terable nature  of  things  comply  with  its  own  hasty  determinations,  whidi 
will  never  be.  Whatever  we  Uatcy,  things  keep  their  course ;  aiid  their 
habitudes,  coireipondences,  and  relatiotu,  keep  Ibe  same  to  ooe  another, 
§  S7.  Res^ation. — Contrary  to  these,  but  a  like  dangerous  ezoesa 
on  the  other  side,  are  those  who  always  resign  their  judgment  to  the 
last  nan  they  heard  or  read.  Trudi  never  sinks  into  these  men's  minds, 
nor  gives  any  tincture  to  them,  but,  cameleon  like,  they  take  the  colour 
of  what  is  lud  before  them,  aiid  as  soon  lose  and  resign  it  to  the  n^ 
that  happens  to  come  in  their  way.  Tbe  order  wfaerain  o|Hnioo8  are 
proposed  or  received  by  ua,  is  no  rule  of  their  rectitude,  nor  o<%bt  to 
be  a  cause  of  dieir  preference.  First  or  laat  in  thia  case,  is  tbe  ^reet  of 
chance,  and  not  the  measure  of  truth  or  falsehood.  This  every  ooe 
must  confess,  and  dierefore  should,  in  the  [Hirsnit  of  truth,  ke^  his 
mind  free  from  the  ii^oeace  of  any  such  accidents.  A  man  may  as 
reasMiaUy  draw  cuts  fcH*  bis  tenets,  regulate  his  persaasicHi  by  tbe  cast 
of  a  die,  as  take  it  up  hr  its  novelty,  or  retain  it  because  it  tuid  his  fint 
■ssent,  and  he  was  never  of  another  mind.  Well-weii^ied  reasons  are 
to  determine  the  judgment;  those  the  mind  should  be  always  ready  to 
hearken  and  submit  to,  and  by  their  testimony  and  suffiage,  enteitani 
or  reject  any  tenet  indUTerenUy,  whether  it  be  a  perfect  Mra^er,  or  an 
old  aG4)uaintance. 

1 98.  Practiee. — Though  die  lenities  of  the  mind  are  imjMoved  by 
eiercise,  yet  diey  must  not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond  their  strength. 
Qaid  valiant  humeri,  quid  fare  reeusent,  must  be  nude  the  meMUfe 
of  every  one's  underBtawling,  who  has  a  d^re  not  only  to  perform  well, 
but  to  keep  up  die  v^;oiir  of  his  tacnltiea,  and  not  to  balk  his  undeiv 
•tandingbywhatistoohardforit.  Tbeniind,bybeipgaigagediBstadi 
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beyofid  its  strength,  like  the  bodj  >traiDetl  by  lifting  at  a  uraght  too  heavy,  . 
haa  often  ila  {one  brolten.  ami  thereby  geU  an  unaptneM  or  aa  avendon  to 
any  vigorous  attempt  ever  after.  A  sinew  cracked  saldoia  recovers  it» 
former  strength,  or  at  least  the  teademeis  of  the  sprain  remaiua  a  good 
while  after,  and  the  memory  ofit  longer,  and  leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  the 
man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly  again  to  any  robust  employment.  So  it 
fares  in  the  mind ;  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power,  it  either 
is  disabled  for  the  future,  or  else  checks  it  at  any  vigorous  undertaking 
ever  after,  at  least  is  very  hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again  on  any 
subject  that  reouires  thought  and  noeditation.  I'he  understanding 
should  be  brought  to  the  difficult  and  knotty  parts  of  knowledge,  that 
try  the  strength  of  thought,  and  a  full  bent  of  the  mind,  by  insensible 
degrees;  and  in  such  a  gradual  proceeding,  nothing  is  too  hard  for  it. 
Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  sudi  a  slow  progress  will  never  reach  tha 
extent  of  some  sciences.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  far  constancy 
will  carry  a  man ;  however,  it  is  better  walking  slowly  in  a  rugged  way, 
than  to  break  a  leg  and  be  a  cripple.  He  that  begins  with  the  calf 
may  carry  the  ox :  but  he  that  will  at  first  go  to  take  up  an  ox,  mayso 
disable  himself,  as  not  to  be  able  to  lift  up  acalf  aAer  that.  When  tha 
mind,  by  insensible  degrees,  has  brought  itself  to  attention  and  ckae 
thinking,  it  will  he  aUe  to  cope  wi^  difficulties,  and  master  them 
without  any  prejudice  to  itself,  and  then  it  may  go  on  roundly.  Every 
abstruse  problem,  every  intricate  i]ue«tion,  will  nut  baffle,  discourage, 
or  break  it.  But  though  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon  aa  un- 
usual stress,  that  may  discourage  or  damp  it  for  die  fiilure,  oiuht  to  be 
'  avMded ;  yet  this  must  not  run  it,  by  an  over-great  shyness  of  difficul- 
ties, into  a  lazy  aaimterin^,  about  ordinaiy  and  obvious  things,  that  de- 
mand no  thought  or  application.  This  debases  and  enervates  the  un- 
derstanding, makti  it  weak  and  unfit  for  labour.  This  is  a  sort  of 
hovering  aJbout  the  surfoce  of  things,  without  any  insight  ialo  diem,  or 
penetration ;  and  when  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to  this  luy 
reciunbency  and  satisfaction,  on  the  obvious  surface  of  tlangs,  it  is  in 
danger  to  rest  satisfied  there,  and  go  no  deeper,  since  it  cannot  d»  it 
without  pains  and  digging.  He  that  has  for  some  time  acciutoa>ed 
himself  to  take  up  with  what  easily  ofiers  itsdf  at  fint  view,  has  reason 
to  fear  he  shall  never  reconcile  himself  to  the  fatigue  of  tnining  and 
tumUing  thii^  in  his  mind,  to  discover  their  more  retired  and  laoie 
Taluabtc  secrets. 

It  is  not  strange  that  methods  of  learning,  which  sdiolars  have  been 
accustomed  to  in  their  beginning  and  entrance  upon  die  sciences,  should 
influence  them  all  their  hvee,  and  be  settled  in  their  minds  by  an  ove^ 
ruling  rercreoce,  especially  if  they  be  such  as  uuiversal  use  haa  eata- 
blished.  Leanwrs  must  at  fytt  be  believers,  and  their  master's  rales 
having  been  once  made  axioDis  to  them,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should 
keep  that  di^ty,  and  1^  that  authority  thc^  have  once  got,  mislead 
those  who  think  it  sufficieat  to  excuse  them,  if  they  go  out  of  Uieir  way 
in  a  vrell-beaten  track. 

§  SQ,  Wordt. — I  have  CDi»ously  enou(^  'tpokan  ol  the  abuse  of 
words  in  another  placa,  and  therefore  shall  upon  this  reflection,  that 
(be  aeiences  an  fvU  of  tham,  ware  those  that  would  coodiKt  tbair  i»> 

'-  — K- 
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derslatxiiDgs  right,  not  to  take  any  term,  bowsoerer  autkoiized  by  the 
language  of  the  Bchools,  to  stand  for  any  thing,  until  they  have  an  idea 
of  It.  A  word  may  be  of  frequent  use  and  great  credit  wilb  aeTeral 
authors,  and  be  by  them  made  use  of,  as  if  it  stood  for  some  real  beiogi 
but  yet,  if  he  that  reads  cannot  frame  any  distinct  ideas  of  that  beii^,it 
is  certain  to  him  a  mere  empty  sound  wiUtout  a  meaning,  and  he  leanu 
no  mofe  by  all  that  is  aaid  of  it,  or  attributed  to  it,  than  if  it  weie 
sffiimed  only  of  that  bare  empty  sound.  They  who  would  aiWance  in 
knowledge,  and  not  deceive  and  swell  themselves  with  a  little  ar^ulated 
air,  should  lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  not  to  take  words  fiH- 
things,  nor  suppose  that  names  in  books  signi^  real  eatilie*  ilk  nature, 
until  tbey  can  frame  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  those  entities.  It  wilt 
not  peiiiaps  be  allowed,  if  I  should  set  down  tubstanlitU fitrms  and 
intentiOTial  tpecies,  aa  such  that  may  Justly  be  suspected  to  be  of  this 
kind  of  insignificant  terms.  But  this  I  am  siure,  to  one  that  can  fona 
no  determined  ideas  of  what  tbey  stand  for,  they  signify  nothing  at  aU; 
and  all  that  he  thinks  he  knows  about  them,  is  to  lum  so  much  know- 
ledge about  nothiug,  and  amounts  at  most  but  to  learned  ignonuice. 
It  is  not  without  all  reason  supposed,  that  there  are  many  such  empty 
tenns  to  be  found  in  some  learned  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse 
to  etch  out  their  systems,  where  their  understandings  could  not  furnish 
then  with  conceptions  from  things.  But  yet  i  believe  the  supporaig 
of  some  relatives  in  nature,  answering  these  and  the  like  words,  have 
much  perplexed  some,  and  quite  misled  others  in  the  study  of  nabire. 
Tliat  which  in  any  discourse  signifies  /  know  not  what,  should  be  cov 
sidered/Anownof  when.  Wh^e  men  have  any  conceptions,  they  can, 
if  they  are  never  so  abstruse  or  abstracted,  explain  them  and  the  tcras 
tb^  use  for  them.  For  our  conceptions  being  nothing  but  ideas, 
which  are  all  made  up  of  simple  ones ;  if  they  cannot  gire  us  the  ideas 
dieir  words  stand  for,  it  is  plain  they  have  none.  To  wiiat  porpoae 
can  it  be  to  hunt  after  his  conceptions,  who  has  none,  or  none  dislmc^f 
He  that  knew  not  what  he  himself  meaut  by  a  learned  term,  OODOI 
make  us  know  any  thing  by  his  use  of  it,  let  us  beat  our  heads  aboat  it 
never  so  long.  Whether  we  are  able  to  comiH'ehend  all  dw  operaliou 
of  nature  and  the  manners  of  them,  it  matters  not  to  inquire;  but  this 
is  oectain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no  more  of  them  than  we  can  dis- 
tinctly conceive ;  and  therefore  to  obtrude  tenns  wh»«  we  have  no  dis' 
tinct  conceptions,  as  if  they  did  contain  or  rather  conceal  sonetbing,  it 
but  an  artifice  of  learned  vanity,  to  cover  a  defect  in  hypotfama,  or  our 
understanding.  Words  are  not  made  to  conceal,  but  to  declwe-uid 
shew  sotqething;  where  tbey  are,  by  those  wbo  pretead  to  instruct 
otherwise  used,  tbey -conceal  indeed  something;  but  that  which  'Aubj 
conceal  is  nothing  but  the  ignorance,  etror,  or  st^hiatFy  of  tiie  tatter^ 
for  there  is  in  trudi  nothing  else  under  them. 

^  30.  Wandering, — ^That  there  is  a  constant  sttccession'  and  flm  of 
ideas  in  our  minds,  I  have  <riHerved  in-  the  fbanerpatt  of  this  Eswy, 
and  every  one  may  take  notice  of  it  in  himself,  lliis  I  supfioae  may 
deserve  some  part  of  our  Care  in  Ibe  conduct  of  onr  aodentaiidiiH 
and  I  think  it  may  be  of  great  advuitage,  if  we  can.  by  me  get  u 
power  overour  nunds,  as  to  be  able  to  dinet  tlnttmio<^  idraa,  that 
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to,  since  Aere  will  new  ones  perpetually  come  in  onr  Ihouffhfs  by  a 
constant  niccenion,  we  may  be  able  by  cboice  so  to  direct  tbeta,  Uuit 
none  m^  come  in  view,  but  such  as  are  pertinent  to  our  present  in- 
quiry, sod  in  such  order  a»  may  be  most  nseftil  to  the  discovery  we  are 
opon ;  or  at  least,  if  some  foreign  and  unsougfat  ideas  wilt  offer  them- 
•elves,  that  yet  we  might  be  able  to  reject  tbera,  and  keep  tbem  from 
taku^  off  our  minds  Irom  its  present  pureoit,  and  hinder  tfaem  from 
nmning  away  wi6i  our  thoughts  qnhe  from  the  snbject  in  hand.  This 
is  not,  1  suspect,  so  easy  to  be  done  ns  perhaps  may  be  imagined ;  vtiA 
yet,  for  aught  [  know,  this  may  be,  if  not  the  cbief,  yet  one  of  the  cjeat 
differences  that  carry  some  men  in  their  reasoning  so  &r  beyond  others, 
where  (bey  seem  to  be  naturally  of  equal  parts.  A  proper  and  effac- 
tual  remedy  for  this  wandering  of  thoughts,  I  would  be  glad  to  find. 
He  that  shall  propose  such  a  one,  would  do  great  service  to  the  studious 
and  contemplative  part  of  mankind,  and  porbaps  help  unthinking  men 
to  become  blinking.  I  must  acknowledge,  Aat  hitherto  I  have  diiico- 
vered  no  other  way  to  keep  our  ifaoughts  close  to  their  business,  but  the 
endeavouring,  as  tnudi  as  we  can,  and  by  frequent  attention  and  ap- 
plication,  getting  the  habit  of  attention  and  application.  He  that  will 
observe  children,  will  find  (hat  even  when  tfaey  endeavour  their  utmost, 
they  cannot  keep  th^  nunds  ftom  straggling.  The  way  to  cure  it,  I 
am  satisfied,  is  not  angry  chiding  or  beating,  for  that  presently  fills  their 
heads  with  all  the  ideas  that  fear,  dread,  or  confusion  can  offer  to  them. 
To  brii^  back  gently  their  wandering  thoughts,  by  leading  them  into 
the  path,  and  gomg  befwe  them  in  the  train  they  should  pursue,  with- 
out any  rebuke,  or  so  much  as  taking  notice  (where  it  can  be  avoided) 
of  their  roving,  I  suppose  would  sooner  reconcile  and  inure  them  to 
attention,  than  all  those  rougher  methods,  which  more  distract  tb^ 
tiioug^t,  and,  hindering  the  application  thej  would  promote,  introduce 
ft  contrary  habit, 

§  31.  DittvKtion. — Distinction  and  division  are  (if  I  mistake  not 
the  import  of  the  words)  very  Afferent  things  ;  the  one  being  the  per- 
ception of  a  difference  that  nature  has  placed  in  things,  the  o^r  oui 
making  a  division  where  there  is  yet  none :  at  least,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  consider  them  in  d)is  sense,  I  think  I  may  say  of  Ibem, 
diat  one  of  them  is  the  most  neceaaary  and  condncfve  to  true  knowledge 
that  4:an  be ;  the  other,  when  too  much  made  use  of,  serves  only  to 
puzsde  and  confound  the  underalanding.  To  obsene  every  die  least 
cHArence  that  is  in  things,  argues  a  quick  and  clear  Mght,  and  this  keeps 
the'  nnderstandtr^  steady  and  right  in  its  way  to  knowledge.  But  though 
it  be  useful  to  discern  every  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  yet  it 
iffitot  convenient  to  consider  every  difference  that  is  in  things,  and  mride 
tbem  into  distinct  classes  under  every  sudi  difl^rence.  This  will  run  us, 
if  followed,  into  particulaiB  (fbr  every  itMfividnal  hat  something  that  dif- 
ferences it  from  another),  and  we  shad  be  able  tb  establish  no  general 
tmdn,  or  ebe  at  least  ritall  be  apt  to  perplex  the  mind  about  them. 
The  colleclion  of  several  tfiings  into  several  classes,  gives  the  mind  more 
general  and  larger  views ;  bnt  we  must  take  care  to  unite  them  only  in 
that,  and  so  far  as  they  do  agree,  for  so  far  they  may  be  united  under 
the  consideratitm.  For  entity  itself,  that  comprehends  all  things,  as 
8n2  '■        :.v-.uuyK- 
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geoenl  u  it  is,  may  afford  us  dear  and  rational  cooceptioiu.  If  we  would 
well  weigh  and  keep  in  our  minda  what  it  is  we  are  considenng,  that 
would  best  instruct  us  when  we  should  or  should  not  branch  intoiiulhef 
distinctionB,  which  are  to  be  taken  only  from  a  due  contemplati<»i  of 
things ;  to  which  there  is  nothing  more  opposite  than  the  art  of  verb^ 
.distinctions,  made  at  pleasure,  in  learned  and  arbitrarilj invented  tenni, 
to  be  applied  at  a  venture,  without  comprehending  or  conveying  mj 
distinct  notionf ,  and  so  altogether  fitted  to  artificial  talk,  or  empty  nois* 
in  dispute,  without  any  clearing  of  difficulties,  or  advance  in  knowledge. 
Whatsoever  lubjeet  we  examine,  and  would  get  knowledge  in,  we 
should,  I  think,  make  as  general  and  as  large  as  it  will  bear;  nor  can 
there  be  any  danger  of  this,  if  the  idea  of  it  be  settled  and  determined; 
for  if  ihat  be  so,  we  shall  easily  disiinguinh  it  from  any  other  idea,  though 
comprehended  under  the  same  naoie.  For  it  is  to  fence  against  the 
entanglements  of  equivocal  words,  and  the  great  art  of  sophistry  which 
lies  inthem,  that  distinctions  have  been  multiplied,  and  their  use  thought 
to  necessary.  But  had  every  distinct  abstract  idea  a  distinct  known 
name,  there  would  be  litde  need  of  these  multiplied  scholastic  distinc- 
tions, though  there  would  be  nevertheless  as  much  need  still  of  the 
mind's  observing  the  diflereoces  that  are  in  things,  and  discrmunatuig 
them  thereon  one  from  another.  It  is  not  tlierefore  the  right  way  to 
knowledge,  to  hunt  after,  and  fill  the  head  with,  abundance  of  artificial 
and  scholastic  distinctions,  wherewith  learned  men's  writings  are  often 
filled  J  and  we  sometimes  find  what  they  treat  of  so  divided  and  sub* 
divided,  that  the  mind  of  the  most  attentive  reader  loses  the  sight  lA  it. 
as  it  is  more  than  probable  the  writer  himself  did ;  for  in  things  crum- 
bled into  dust,  it  is  in  vain  to  affect  or  pretend  order,  or  expect  cleameas. 
To  avoid  confusioo  by  too  few  or  too  many  divisions,  is  a  great  skill  in 
thinking  as  well  as  writing,  which  is  but  the  copying  our  thoughts ;  but 
what  are  the  boundaries  of  the  mean  between  the  two  viciooa  excesses 
on  both  hands,  1  think  is  hard  to  set  down  in  words  :  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  is  all  that  I  yet  know  able  to  regulate  it.  But  as  .to  verbal  dis- 
tinctions received  and  applied  to  common  terms,  t.  e.  equivocal  wcwd^ 
(hey  are  more  properly,  I  think,  the  business  of  critidums  and  dictimi' 
aries  than  of  real  knowledge  and  philosophy,  since  they,  for  the  most 
part,  explain  the  meaning  of  words,  and  give  us  their  several  signifi- 
cations. The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and  being  able  tofaid 
and  pmce  with  them,  I  know  has  and  does  pass  in  the  world  for  a  great 

Eart  of  learning ;  but  it  is  learning  distinct  from  knowledge,  for  know- 
Klge  consists  only  in  perceiving  we  habitudes  and  relation  of  ideas  oos 
to  another,  which  is  done  without  words;  the  intervention  of  a  sotrad 
helps  nothing  to  it.  And  hence  we  see  that  there  is  least  use  of  dif 
tinctions  where  there  is  most  knowledge  :  I  mean  in  mathematics, 
where  men  have  determined  ideas  with  known  names  to  them ;  and  ao 
there  being  no  room  for  equivocabons,  there  is  no  need  of  diatinctiooa. 
In  arguing,  the  oppooenl  uses  as  comprehensive  and  equivocal  tenat 
as  be  can,  to  involve  his  adversary  in  the  doubtfulness  of  his  expreasioai; 
this  is  expected,  and  therefore  the  answerer  on  his  side  makea  it  hia  play 
to  distinguish  as  much  as  he  can,  and  thinks  he  can  never  do  it  too 
much;  nor  can  be  indeed  in  that  way  whereia  victory  may  be  bad 

'^-'"'K'^ 
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witbout  trudi  wad  widiout  knowledge,  Thia  seems  to  me  to  be  (he  art 
of  disputing.  Use  your  words  bm  csptioiisly  as  you  can  in  your  aiding 
OD  one  side,  and  apply  distjoctions  as  much  as  yuu  can  on  the  other 
side,  to  every  term,  to  nonplus  your  opponent ;  so  that  in  this  sort  of 
•cbolarsfaip,  there  being  no  bounds  set  to  distiuguishing,  some  men 
have  thought  all  acuieiiess  to  have  lain  in  it ;  and  therefore  in  all  they 
have  read  or  thought  on,  their  great  business  has  been  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  disiinctions,  and  multiply  to  themselves  divisions,  at  least 
mmre  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  required.  There  seems  to  me,  ss  I 
said,  to  be  no  other  rule  for  this,  but  a  due  and  right  consideration  of 
things  as  diey  are  in  themselves.  He  lliat  has  settled  in  bis  mind  de- 
termioed  ideas,  with  names  affixed  to  them,  will  be  able  both  to  discern 
dieir  differences  one  from  another,  which  is  really  distinguishing ;  and 
where  the  penury  of  words  affords  not  terms  answering  every  distinct 
idea,  will  be  able  to  apply  proper  disiinguishing  lemis  to  (he  compre- 
hensive and  equivocal  names  he  is  forced  to  mske  use  of.  This  is  all 
the  need  I  know  of  distinguishing  terms ;  and  in  such  verbal  distinc- 
tions, each  term  of  the  distinction  joined  to  that  whose  signification  it 
distinguishes,  is  but  a  new  distinct  name  for  a  distinct  idea.  Where 
the^  are  so,  and  men  have  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  that  answer 
tbeir  verbal  distinctions,  they  tire  right,  and  are  pertinent  as  far  as  they 
serve  to  clear  any  thing  in  the  subject  under  consideration.  And  this 
is  that  which  seems  to  me  the  proper  and  only  measure  of  distinctions 
and  divisions  ;  which  he  that  will  conduct  his  understanding  ri);ht,  must 
not  look  for  in  the  acuteness  of  invention,  nor  the  authority  of  writers, 
but  will  6nd  only  in  the  consideration  of  things  themselves,  whether 
dieyare  led  into  it  by  their  own  meditationBor  the  information  of  books. 

An  aptness  to  jumble  things  together,  wherein  can  be  found  any  like- 
ness, is  a  fault  in  the  understanding  on  the  oth(»-  side,  which  will  nut 
fail  to  mislead  it,  and  by  thus  lumping  of  things,  hinder  the  mind  from 
distinct  and  accurate  conceptions  of  them. 

§  SS.  Similei. — To  which  let  me  here  add  another  near  of  kin  to 
this,  at  least  in  name,  and  that  is,  letting  the  mind,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  any  new  notion,  run  immediately  after  similes  to  make  it  the  clearN 
to  itself;  which,  though  it  may  be  a  good  way,  and  useful  in  the  eiptaiit- 
ing  our  thoughts  to  others,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  right  method  to  settle 
true  notions  of  any  thing  in  ourselves,  because  similes  always  fail  in 
fODie  part,  and  come  short  of  that  esacmess  which  our  conceptions' 
should  bave  to  things,  if  we  would  think  aright.  This  indeed  mdke» 
men  plausible  talkers,  for  tbose  are  always  most  acceptable  in  discourse 
wbo  have  the  way  to  let  in  their  thoughts  into  other  men's  minds  wiA 
the  greatest  ease  and  facility :  whether  those  thoughts  are  well  formed 
and  c<MTespond  with  things,  matters  not ;  few  men  care  to  be  instructed 
'  but  at  an  easy  rate.  They  who  in  their  discourse  strike  the  Amcy,  and 
take  tbe  hearer's  conceptions  along  with  titem  as  fast  as  their  words 
flow,  are  tbe  applauded  talkers,  and  go  tor  tbe  only  men  of  clear 
thoughts.  Nothing  contributes  so  mudi  to  this  as  similes,  whereby 
men  think  they  themselves  understand  better,  becsuse  they  are  the  better 
understood.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  think  right,  and  another  thing  to 
know  tbe  right  way  to  lay  our  (lioughts  before  others  with  advantsn  and 
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cleanwsB,  be  they  ri^  or  ffrong.  Well-duiaeD  aimUes,  metaphon, 
aod  allegoriei,  with  method  uid  order,  do  this  the  best  of  any  tbing, 
became  being  taken  from  objects  already  known  and  ^miliar  to  the 
understanding.  \bey  are  conceived  as  fast  as  spoken ;  and  the  con»- 
spondeace  being  coacluded,  the  thing  tbey  are  brou^t  to  eiplain  and 
elucidate  ia  thought  to  be  upderstood  too.  Thus  &ncy  passes  for  know- 
ledge, and  whiU  is  prettily  said  is  mistaken  Air  solid.  I  say  not  this  to 
decry  metaphor,  or  wUh  design  to  take  away  that  ornament  of  xpeech ; 
toy  busineM  here  is  not  with  rhetoricians  and  orators,  but  with  |Ai)o- 
sophers  aud  lovers  of  trudi ;  to  whom  1  would  beg  leave  to  gfre  this 
one  rule  whereby  to  try  whether,  in  the  application  of  their  thoughts  b> 
any  tbiug  for  the  improvemenl  of  dieir  kDomedge,  they  do  in  troth  com- 
prehend the  matter  before  them  really  such  as  it  is  in  itself.  The  way 
to  discover  this  is,  to  observe,  whether  in  the  laying  it  before  tfaemselvea 
or  others,  they  make  use  only  of  borrowed  representations,  and  ideas 
foreigu  to  the  thing,  which  are  applied  to  it  hy  way  of  accommodation, 
as  hearing  some  proportiDo  of  imagined  likeness  to  the  subject  undep 
coDsideratitHi.  Figured  and  metajdiorical  expresaioos  do  well  to  illus- 
trate more  abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas,  which  the  mind  b  not  yet 
thoroughly  accustomed  to,  but  then  diey  must  be  made  nse  of  to  illus- 
trate ideas  that  we  already  have,  not  to  paint  to  ns  dtose  which  we  yet 
have  not.  Such  borrowed  and  alltuive  ideas  may  follow  real  and  solid 
truth,  to  set  it  off  when  found,  but  must  by  do  means  be  set  in  its  place, 
and  takeu  for  it.  If  all  our  search  has  yet  reached  no  ftrther  thaa 
simile  and  metaphor,  we  may  assure  ourselves  we  rather  iancy  than 
know,  and  are  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  inside  and  realify  of  the  Aii^;, 
be  it  what  it  will,  but  eontentourseiveswith  what  our  imaginations,  not 
diings  themselves,  foniish  us  with. 

§  S3.  Atieat. — In  the  whole  conduct  of  the  uoderstaoding,  there  is 
Dothiug  of  more  moment  than  to  know  when  and  where,  and  how  lar^ 
to  give  assent,  and  possibly  there  is  nothbg  harder.  It  is  very  easily 
said,  and  tiobody  quesdona  it,  that  giving  and  withholding  our  assent, 
and  the  d^reea  of  it,  should  be  regulated  by  the  evidence  which  things 
carry  with  them ;  and  yet  we  see  men  are  not  the  belter  fw  this  rule : 
some  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upon  slight  grounds,  sooie  upon  no 
grounds,  and  some  contrary  to  appearance,  some  adnut  of  certainty,  and 
are  not  to  be  moved  in  what  they  hold ;  others  waver  in  every  thing,  and 
there  want  not  those  that  reject  all  as  uncertain.  What  tfien  shall  ■ 
novice,  kn  inquirer,  a  stranger,  do  in  tiiis  case  P  I  answer,  use  his  eyea. 
There  is  a  correspondence  in  things,  and  agreement  and  diaagreemeBt 
in  ideas,  discernible  in  very  di&rent  degrees,  and  there  are  eyes  in  meo 
to  see  them,  if  they  please,  only  their  eyes  may  be  dimmed  or  daaded, 
and  the  discerning  sight  in  them  impaired  or  lost.  Interest  and  paaaioa 
dazzle ;  the  cuatom  of  arguing  on  any  side,  even  against  our  persuasions, 
dims  the  understanding,  and  makes  it,  by  degree*,  lose  tlw  faculty  al 
discerning  clearly  between  tniA  and  lalsehood,  and  so  of  adhering  to 
the  right  side.  It  is  ntrt  safe  to  play  with  error,  and  dress  it  up  to  oui^ 
selves  or  others  m  the  shape  of  truth.  The  mind  by  degrees  Ioms  its 
natural  relish  of  real  solid  truth,  is  reconciled  insensibly  to  any  thing 
that  can  but  be  dressed  up  into  any  faint  appearance  of  it :  and  if  tfaa 
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fiBCy  be  alkiwcd  the  place  of  jiidgment  at  fint  in  sport,  it  afterward 
coraea  by  use  to  Usurp  it;  snawbat  ii  recommended  by  this  flstterer 
(that  studies  but  to  please),  is  received  far  good.  There  are  so  ratny 
ways  of  fiiUacy,  such  arts  of  giving  colours,  appearances,  and  retem- 
blaoces,  by  this  court-dresser,  the  fnacy,  that  lie  who  is  not  wary  to  ad- 
mit nothing  but  truth  itself,  very  careful  not  to  make  his  mind  subser- 
vient to  any  thing  elie,  cannot  but  be  caught.  He  that  has  a  mind  tb 
believe,  has  half  assented  already ;  and  he  that,  by  often  arguing 
i^ainit  his  own  sense,  impuaes  falsehoods  oa  others,  is  not  ^(rom  be- 
lieving himself.  This  takes  away  the  great  diitance  there  is  betwixt  truth 
and  falsehood ;  it  brings  tbem  almost  together,  and  makes  it  no  ^reat 
odds,  in  things  that  approach  so  oear,  which  you  take ;  and  when  things 
are  brought  to  that  pass,  passion  or  intarest,  &c.  easily,  and  without 
beii^  percMved,  determine  which  shall  be  right. 

^  34.  Ind^eraicj/. — I  have  said  above,  Uiat  we  should  keep  a  perfect 
indifferency  for  all  opinions,  not  wish  uiy  of  them  true,  or  try  to  make 
them  appear  so ;  but  being  indifferent,  receive  and  emtu-ace  them  ac- 
cording as  evidence,  and  that  alone,  gives  the  attestation  of  truth.  They 
that  do  thus,  t.  e,  keep  their  minds  indifferent  to  opinions,  to  be  deter- 
mmed  only  by  evidence,  will  always  find  the  understanding  has  percep- 
tion enou^  to  distinguish  between  evidence  or  no  evideni^e,  betwixt 
^ain  and  doubtful ;  and  if  they  neither  give  nor  refuse  their  assent  biu 
by  that  measure,  they  will  be  safeintiie  opinions  they  have.  Which  beirit 
perhaps  but  few,  this  caution  will  have  also  this  good  in  it,  that  it  wifl 
put  them  upon  considering,  and  teach  them  the  necessity  of  examining 
more  than  they  do ;  without  which  the  miod  is  but  a  receptacle  of  ib>- 
consistencies,  not  the  storehouse  of  truths.  They  that  do  not  keep  up 
this  indiffererrcy  in  themselves  for  all  but  truth,  not  supposed,  btrt 
evidenced  in  themselves,  put  coloured  spectacles  before  their  eyes,  aBd 
look  on  things  through  false  glasses,  and  then  think  themselves  excused 
in  following  the  false  appearances,  which  tbey  themselves  piit  upoA 
them.  I  do  not  expect  that  by  this  way  the  assent  should  in  every  on«  ' 
be  proportioned  to  the  grounds  and  clearness  wherewith  eVery  truth  t« 
capable  to  be  made  out,  or  diat  men  should  be  perfectly  kept  ftntit 
error :  that  is  more  than  human  nature  can  by  any  meam  be  advanced 
to;  I  aim  at  no  such  unattainable  privilege :  I  am  only  speaking  of 
what  they  should  do,  who  would  deal  fairiy  with  their  own  minds,  and 
make  a  right  use  of  their  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  we  fail  them  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  foil  us.  It  is  mismanagement  more  than  waht 
of  abilities  that  men  have  reason  to  complain  off  and  which  they  actlH 
ally  do  complain  of,  in  those  that  difer  from  tliem.  He  that  by  ftH 
Htdiffereuoy  tor  all  but  truth,  sufl«ra  not  his  assent  to  go  (aster  than  hh 
evidence,  nor  beyond  it,  will  \eam  to  examine,  and  examine  feirly,  instead 
of  presuming,  and  nobody  will  be  at  a  loss  or  in  danger  for  wattt  ot 
embracing  those  truths,  which  are  necessary  in  hiH  staUon  and  circum- 
stances, la  any  other  way  but  this,  all  the  world  are  bom  to  oitho* 
doxy ;  they  imbibe  at  hnt  the  allowed  opinions  of  their  country  atid 
party,  and  so,  never  questioning  ^ir  truths  not  one  of  a  hundred  ever 
examines.  Tbey  are  applauded  for  presuming  they  are  in  the  rights 
He  that  cminders,  is  a  foe  to  orthodoxy,  because  possibly  be  may  dtnaH 
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froifa  some  of  llie  received  doctrines  (here.  And  dins  men  widiout  any 
industry  or  acquisition  of  their  own,  inherit  local  truths  (for  it  is  not  the 
same  every  where),  and  are  inured  to  assent  without  evidence.  Tbit 
influences  farther  than  is  thought ;  for  what  one  of  a  hundred  of  the 
lealous  bigois  in  all  parties  ever  examined  the  tenets  he  is  so  itiif  in,  or 
ever  thought  it  his  business  or  duty  so  to  do  P  It  is  suspected  of  luke- 
warmneSB  to  suppose  it  necessary,  and  a  tendency  to  apostacy  lo  go 
about  it.  And  if  a  man  can  bring  his  mind  once  to  be  positive  and 
lierce  far  positions,  whose  evidence  he  has  never  once  examined,  and 
that  in  matters  of  greatest  concernment  to  bim,  what  shall  keep  him 
from  this  short  and  eany  way  of  being  in  the  right  in  cases  of  less  mo- 
ment i  Thus  we  are  taught  to  clothe  our  minds  as  we  do  our  bodies, 
after  the  fashion  in  vogue,  and  it  is  accounted  fantastic alness,  or  some- 
thing worse,  not  to  do  so,  this  custom  (which  who  dares  oppose?)  makea 
the  short-sighted  bigots,  and  the  warier  sceptics,  as  far  as  it  prevails. 
And  those  that  break  frum  it  are  in  danger  of  heresy;  for,  taking  the 
whole  world,  how  much  of  it  doth  truth  and  orthodosy  possess  together  i 
Though  it  is  by  the  last  alone  (which  has  the  good  luck  to  be  every 
where),  that  error  and  heresy  are  judged  of;  for  argument  and  evidence 
signify  nothing  in  the  case,  and  excuse  no  where,  but  are  sure  to  be 
bome  down  in  al)  societies  by  the  infallible  orthodoxy  of  the  place. 
Whether  this  be  the  way  to  truth  and  right  assent,  let  the  opinions  that 
take  place  and  prescribe  in  the  several  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  de- 
clare. I  never  saw  anv  reason  yet  why  truth  might  not  be  trusted  to 
its  own  evidence :  I  am  sure,  if  that  be  not  able  to  support  it,  there  is 
no  fence  against  error,  and  then  truth  and  falsehood  are  but  names,  that 
stand  for  the  same  things.  Evidence,  therefore,  is  that  by  which  alone 
every  man  is  (and  should  be)  taught  to  regulate  his  assent,  who  is  then, 
and  then  only,  in  the  right  way  when  he  follows  it. 

Men  deficient  in  knowledge  are  usually  in  one  of  these  three  states  ; 
either  wholly  ignorant,  or  as  doubting  of  some  proposidon  they  have 
either  embraced  fomierly,  or  at  present  are  inclined  to ;  or,  lastly,  ibey 
do  with  assurance  hold  and  profess  without  ever  having  examined,  and 
being  convinced  by  well-grounded  arguments. 

Tne  first  of  these  are  in  the  best  state  of  the  three,  by  having  their 
minds  yet  in  their  perfect  freedom  and  indiiferency,  the  likelier  to  pur- 
sue truth  the  better,  having  no  bias  yet  clapped  on  to  mislead  them. 

§  35-  Indifferency. — For  ignorance  with  an  indifferency  for  truth  is 
nearer  to  it,  than  opinion  with  ungrounded  inclination,  which  is  the 
great  source  of  error ;  and  they  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
who  are  marching  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide,  that  it  is  a  hundred  to 
one  will  mislead  them,  than  he  that  has  not  yet  taken  a  step,  and  is  like- 
lier to  be  prevailed  on  to  inquire  after  the  right  way.  The  last  of  the 
three  sorts  are  in  the  worst  condition  of  all ;  for  if  a. man  can  be  per- 
suaded and  fully  assured  of  any  thing  for  a  truth,  without  baring  ex- 
amined, what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace  for  truth  ?  aad  if  he  hsa 
given  himself  up  to  believe  a  lie,  what  means  is  there  left  to  recover  ooo 
who  can  be  assured  without  examining?  To  the  other  two  ibis  I  crave 
leave  to  say,  that  as  he  diat  is  ignorant  is  in  the  best  state  of  the  two, 
so  he  should  pursue  truth  in  a  method  suitable  to  that  slate,  i.  e.  by 

'.v''"'K'^ 
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tnqumng  directly  into  the  iiatureofthetliiiigitNlf,witliont  minding  tbe 
opioioDB  of  odien,  or  troublir^  himself  with  their  questions  or  disputes 
■bout  it,  but  to  see  what  be  himself  can,  sincerely  searching  after  Irudr, 
find  out.  He  that  proceeds  upon  others'  principles  in  fais  inquiry  into 
any  scaeDces,  though  be  be  resolved  to  examine  tfaem  and  judge  of  them 
freely,  does  yet  at  least  put  himielf  on  that  side,  and  post  himself  in  a 
party  which  he  inll  not  quit  until  he  be  beaten  out ;  by  which  the  mind 
u  insensibly  engaged  to  make  what  defence  it  can,  and  so  b  utiawares 
biassed,  I  do  not  say  but  a  man  shonld  embrace  some  opinion  when 
be  has  examined,  else  he  examines  to  no  purpose ;  but  the  surest  and 
safest  way  is  to  have  no  opinion  at  all  until  he  has  examined,  and  tliat 
widiout  any' the  least  regard  to  the  opinions  or  syateois  of  other  men 
about  it. .  For  example,  were  it  my  business  to  understand  physic, 
would  not  the  safe  and  readier  way  be  to  consult  nature  herself,  and 
infonn  myself  in  the  faistoryof  diiteaaesand  their  cures;  than,  espousiiu 
the  principles  of  the  dogmatists,  methodists,  or  chemists,  to  engage  in  dl 
the  disputes  conceraiog  either  of  those  systems,  and  suppose  it  to  be  true, 
imtil  I  have  tried  what  they  can  say  to  beat  me  out  of  it  1  Or,  suppos- 
ing that  Hippocrates,  or  any  odier  book,  infallibly  contains  the  whole 
art  of  physic,  would  not  tbe  direct  way  be  to  study,  read,  and  considn 
that  book,  weigh  and  compwe  the  parts  of  it,  to  find  the  truth,  rather 
than  espouse  the  doctrines  of  any  party  f  who,  though  they  acknowledge 
bis  audiority,  have  already  interpreted  and  wire-drawn  all  his  text  to 
tbeirown  sense;  the  tincture  whereof,  when  I  have  imbibed,  lam  more 
in  danger  to  misunderatand  his  true  meaning,  ihan  if  I  had  come  to  bim 
with  a  mind  unprepossessed  t^  doctors  and  commentators  of  my  sect, 
whose  reasonings,  interpretauons,  and  language,  which  1  have  been  used 
to,  will  of  course  make  all  chime  thatway,  and  make  another,  and  per- 
haps the  genuine  meaning  of  the  author,  seem  harsh,  strained,  and  un- 
couth to  me.  For  words  having  naturally  none  of  their  own,  carry  that 
signification  to  the  hearer  that  he  is  used  to  put  upon  them,  whatever 
be  the  sense  of  him  that  uses  them.  This,  I  think,  is  visibly  so;  and 
if  it  be,  he  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  any  of  his  tenets,  which  he 
received  without  examination,  ought,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  put  himself 
wholly  into  this  stale  of  ignorance  in  reference  to  that  question,  and 
throwing  wholly  by  all  his  former  notions,  and  the  opinions  of  others, 
examine,  with  a  perfect  indifferency,  the  question  in  its  source,  without 
any  inclination  to  either  side,  or  any  r^^rd  to  his  or  others'  unexamined 
opinions.  This  I  own  is  no  easy  thing  to  do,  but  I  am  not  inquiring 
the  easy  way  to  opinion,  but  the  right  way  to  truth ;  which  they  must 
follow  who  will  deal  fairly  with  their  own  understandings  and  their  own 
aouls. 

^  36.  Queition. — The  indi&rency  that  I  here  propose,  will  also 
enable  tfaem  to  state  the  question  ri^t,  which  they  are  in  doubt  about, 
without  which  they  can  never  come  to  a  fair  and  clear  detnsion  of  it. 

§  37.  Peneoerarux. — Another  fruit  from  this  indifierency,  and  the 
conaideiiiig  things  in  themselves,  abstract  from  our  own  opinions  and 
other  men's  notions,  and  discourses  on  them,  will  be  that  each  man  wilt 
pursue  his  thoughts  in  that  method  whidi  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
Mture  of  tbe  thing,  and  to  his  apprehention  of  what  it  suggests  to  him ; 
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is  which  be  ought  to  proceed  with  regularity  and  constancy,  antil  he 
come  to  a  well-grounded  restriution  wherein  he  maj  acquiesce.  If  it 
be  objected,  that  tbia  will  require  every  man  to  be  a  scholar,  and  quit 
all  his  other  business,  and  betake  himself  wholly  to  study,  I  answer,  I 
propose  DO  more  to  any  one  than  he  bai  time  for.  Soroe  men's  state 
and  condition  require  no  great  extent  of  knowledge ;  the  neceaaary  pro- 
*itiion  for  life  swallows  the  greatest  part  of  their  time.  But  one  man's 
want  of  leisure  is  no  excuse  for  the  oscitancy  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  have  time  to  spare ;  and  every  one  has  enough  to  get  as  much 
knowledge  as  is  required  and  expected  of  bim ;  and  be  that  does  not 
that,  is  in  love  with  ignorance,  and  is  accountable  for  iU 

^  36.  Presumption. — The  variety  of  distenlpere  in  men's  minds  is  as 
great  as  of  those  in  their  bodies ;  some  are  epidemic,  few  escape  them, 
and  every  one  too,  if  he  would  lot^  into  himself,  would  find  some  de- 
fect of  his  particular  genius.  There  is  scarce  any  one  without  some 
idiosyncrasy,  that  he  suffers  by.  This  man  presumes  upon  his  paits, 
that  they  will  not  fail  him  at  time  of  need,  and  so  thinks  it  superfluous 
labour  to  make  any  provision  beforehand.  His  understand mg  is  to  him 
like  Fortunatui's  purse,  which  b  always  to  furnish  him  without  erer 
putting  any  thing  into  it  beforehand :  and  so  he  «its  still  satisfied  with- 
out endeavouring  to  store  bis  understanding  with  koowledge.  It  is  the 
spontaneous  product  of  the  country,  and  what  need  of  labour  in  tillage  f 
Such  men  may  spread  their  native  riches  before  the  ignorant;  bat 
tliey  were  best  not  to  come  to  stress  and  trial  with  the  skilful.  We  are 
bom  ignorant  of  every  thing.  The  superBdes  of  things  that  suiround 
(liem,  make '  impressions  on  the  negligent;  but  nobody  penetrates  iirto 
the  inside  without  labour,  attention,  and  industry.  Stones  and  timber 
grow  of  themselves ;  but  yet  there  is  no  uniform  pile,  with  symiaetiy 
and  convenience  to  lodge  in,  without  loil  and  pains.  God  has  msde 
the  intellectual  world  harmonious  and  beautiful  without  us;  but  it  will 
never  come  into  our  heads  all  at  once ;  we  must  bring  it  home  piece- 
meal, and  there  set  it  up  by  our  own  industry,  or  else  we  shall  have 
nothing  but  darkness  and  a  chaos  within,  whatever  orderand  l^ht  tbcrs 
be  in  things  without  us. 

§  39.  Despondency. — On  the  other  side,  there  are  others  that  depress 
their  own  minds,  despond  at  the  first  difficult,  and  conclude  that  thft 
getting  an  insight  in  any  of  the  sciences,  or  making  any  pn^ress  is 
knowledge,  farther  than  serves  their  ordinary  business,  is  above  their  c»- 
pacities.  These  sit  still,  because  they  think  they  have  not  legs  to  go  ^ 
as  the  others  I  last  mentioned  do,  because  they  think  they  have  wii^ 
|o  fly,  and  can  soar  on  high  when  tliey  please.  To  these  latter  one  may 
for  answer  apply  the  proverb.  Use  legs  and  have  legi.  Nobody  know* 
what  strength  of  parts  he  has,  until  he  has  tried  them.  And  of  the  on- 
derslsnding  one  may  most  truly  say,  that  its  force  is  greater  general^ 
than  it  thinks,  until  it  is  put  to  iL     Vireique  aeguirit  eunda. 

And  thererore  the  proper  remedy  here  is  but  to  set  the  sund  to  woi^ 
and  apply  the  thoughts  vigorously  to  the  business;  for  it  holds  in  the 
struggles  of  the  mind,  as  in  those  of  war,  Dum  putant  levmcere  vidrtr 
a  persuasion  that  we  shall  overcome  any  difficulties  that  we  meet  widh 
in  the  sciences,  seldom  fails  to  carry  us  through  them.     Nobody  kocnn 
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tbett/eogthoflua  niDdtUdltbe  force  of  steady  and  regular  applicadoo, 
uDbl  be  liu  tried.  Tbu  u  certun,  he  tbtt  mIs  out  upon  weak  1^, 
wil}  not  Qolj  fo  farther,  but  grow  fltrooger  too,  dian  one  with  a  vigoi^ 
oui  coBsliludon,  and  firm  limbs,  who  ooj;  sits  >tiU. 

Something  of  kin  to  this  mea  may  obsnre  in  thesiielvefl,  tAtea  the 
mind  frif^ts  itself  (as  it  often  does)  with  any  thii^  reflected  on  in  gross, 
and  Uwnieutly  viewed,  confusedly,  at  a  distance.  Things  thus  oQered 
to  the  mind,  carry  the  show  of  nothing  but  difficulty  in  them,  and  are 
tboi^tto  be  wrapped  up  in  impenetrable  obacuiity.  But  the  truth  is, 
these  are  nothing  but  spectres  that  the  uoderstaitdiDg  raises  to  itself,  to 
flatter  its  own  laziness.  It  sees  noHiiog  distinctly  in  things  remote, 
and  in  a  huddle,  and  therefore  coocludes  too  ftintly,  that  diere  is  nothing 
more  clear  to  be  discovered  in  them.  It  is  but  to  approach  nearer,  and 
that  mist  of  our  own  raising  that  enveloped  them,  will  remove ;  and 
those  that  in  the  mist  appeared  hideous  giants  not  to  be  grappled  with, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  die  ordinary  and  natural  size  and  shape.  TliingB 
that  in  a  remote  and  confused  view  seem  very  obscure,  must  be  ap- 
proached by  gentle  and  regular  steps;  and  ^hat  is  most  visible,  easy, 
and  obvious  in  them,  6rst  considered.  Reduce  them  into  their  ihstinet 
parts;  and  dien  in  their  due  order  bring  all  that  should  be  known  con- 
cerning every  one  of  those  parts,  into  plain  and  simple. questions;  and 
then,  what  was  thought  obscure,  perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  our  weak 
parts,  will  lay  itself  open  to  the  understanding  in  a  fair  view,  and  let 
the  mind  into  that  which  before  it  was  awed  with,  and  kept  at  a  distance 
from,  as  wholly  mysterious.  I  appeal  to  my  reader's  experience,  whe- 
ther this  baa  never  happened  to  hun,  especially  when  busy  on  one  thing, 
he  has  occasionally  reflected  on  another.  Task  him,  whether  he  has 
never  thus  been  scared  with  a  sudden  opinion  of  mighty  difficulties, 
which  yet  have  vanished  when  he  has  seriously  end  methodically  applied 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  this  seeming  terrible  subject ;  and  there 
has  been  no  other  matter  of  astonishment  left,  but  that  he  amused  him- 
self with  BO  discouraging  a  prospect  of  his  own  raiung,  about  a  matter 
which  in  the  handling  was  found  to  have  nodiing  in  it  more  strange  or 
intricate  than  several  other  things  which  he  had  long  since,  and  widi 
ease,  mastered.  This  experience  should  teach  ui  bow  to  deal  with 
auch  bugbears  another  time,  which  should  rather  serve  to  excite  our 
n^our,  than  enervate  our  industry.  The  surest  way  for  a  learner,  in 
this  as  in  all  o^r  cases,  is  not  to  advance  by  jumps  and  large  strides; 
let  that  which  he  aela  himself  to  learn  next,  be  indeed  the  next,  i.  e.  as 
neariy  conjoined  with  what  he  knows  already  as  is  possible;  let  it  be 
distinct,  but  not  remote  from  it;  let  it  be  new,  and  what  he  did  not 
know  b^re,  that  the  understanding  may  advance;  but  let  it  be  as 
little  at  once  as  it  may  be,  diat  its  advances  may  be  clear  and  sure. 
All  the  ground  that  it  gets  this  way  it  will  hold.  This  distinct  gra- 
dud  growth  in  knowledge  is  firm  and  sure;  it  carries  its  own  Iwht 
with  it  in  every  step  of  its  progression,  in  an  easy  and  orderly  tram, 
than  ^iriiich  diera  is  nothing  of  more  use  to  the  understanding.  And 
diough  this  perhaps  may  seem  a  very  slow  and  hngering  way  to  knoq^ 
ledge,  yet  I  dare  coufidendy  affirm,  that  whoever  will  try  in  himself,  or 
any  one  be  will  teach,  shall  find  the  advances  greater  in  this  method,' 
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thin  Aey  would  in  die  nuDe  space  of  time  have  been  in  tnj  other  be 
could  have  taken.  The  greatest  pert  of  true  knowledge  lies  in  a  di»- 
tinct  perception  of  things  in  themselves  distincL  And  some  men  gbie 
more  clear  |light  and  knowledge  bj  the  bare  distinct  stating  of  a  qnes- 
tion,  dun  others  by  talking  of  it  in  groM  whole  hours  together.  In  thii, 
they  who  so  state  a  question,  do  no  more  but  separate  and  disentangle 
the  parts  of  it  one  from  another,  and  lay  them,  when  so  disentai^led, 
io  their  due  order,  'lliis  oiten,  without  any  more  ado,  resolves  the 
doubt,  and  shews  the  mind  where  the  truth  lies.  The  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  idea  in  question,  when  diey  are  once  separated 
and  distinctly  considered,  ii  in  many  catei  presently  perceived,  and 
thereby  clear  and  lasting  knowledge  gained;  whereas  things  in  gross 
taken  up  together,  and  so  lying  togedier  in  confusion,  can  produce  in 
the  mind  but  a  confused,  which  in  effect  is  no,  knowledge;  or  at  least, 
when  it  comes  to  be  examined  and  made  use  of,  will  prove  little  belter 
than  none.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  repeat  here  again  what  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  that  in  learning  any  thing,  as  little  should  be  pro- 
poaed  to  the  mind  at  once,  as  is  possible ;  and  that  being  understood 
and  fully  mastered,  to  procieed  to  the  next  adjoining  part  yet  unknown, 
simple,  unperplexed  proposition  beloi^ng  to  the  matter  in  band,  and 
tending  to  the  clearing  what  is  principally  designed. 

^  40,  Anahgjf, — Analogy  is  of  great  use  to  the  mind  in  many  cases, 
eqiecially  in  natural  philosophy,  and  that  part  of  it  chiefly  which  c(n»- 
sisU  in  happy  and  successfn)  experiments.  But  here  we  must  take  care 
that  we  keep  ourselves  within  that  wbereio  the  analogy  consists.  For 
example,  the  acid  oil  of  vitriol  is  found  to  be  good  in  such  a  case,  there- 
fore the  spirit  of  nitre  or  vinegar  may  be  used  in  the  like  case.  If  the 
good  effect  of  it  be  owing  wholly  to  the  acidity  of  it,  the  trial  may  be 
justified ;  but  if  there  be  something  else  besides  tlie  acidity  iu  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  produces  the  good  we  desire  in  the  case,  we  mistake  diat 
for  analogy,  which  is  not,  and  suffer  our  understanding  to  be  misguided 
by  a  wrong  supposition  of  analogy  where  there  b  none. 

§  41.  Association. — Though  I  have  in  the  second  book  of  mj 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  treated  of  the  associadon  of 
ideas ;  yet  having  done  it  there  historically,  as  giving  a  view  of  the 
understanding  in  this  as  well  as  its  several  other  ways  of  operating,  r«> 
ther  than  designing  there  to  inquire  into  the  remedies  that  ought  to  be 
applied  to  it;  it  will,  under  this  latter  consideration,  afford  other  matter 
of  thought  to  tliose  who  have  a  mind  to  instruct  diemselves  thoroughly 
in  the  right  way  of  conduciing  their  understandings;  and  that  the  rather, 
because  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  as  frequent  a  cause  of  mistake  and  error 
in  us,  as  perhaps  any  thing  else  that  can  be  named,  and  is  a  disease  of 
the  mind  as  hard  to  be  cured  as  any ;  it  being  a  very  hard  diing  to 
convince  any  one  that  things  are  not  so,  and  naturally  so,  as  they  con- 
standy  appear  to  him. 

By  this  one  easy  and  unheeded  miscarriage  of  die  understanding, 
sandy  and  loose  fbundadons  became  infallible  principles,  and  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  touched  or  questioned :  such  unnatural  con- 
nexions become  by  custom  asnatural  to  the  mind,  as  sun  and  light :  fire 
and  warmth  go  t<^ther;  and  so  seem  to  carry  widi  diem  as  natural  an 
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evidence  as  self-«vuJetit  tnidis  tfaeauel*es.  And  ^ere,  then,  shall  one 
with  hopes  of  success  b^a  the  cure }  Many  men  firmly  embrace  false- 
hood for  truth,  not  only  because  they  never  thought  otherwise,  but  also 
because,  thus  blinded  as  they  have  been  from  the  beginning,  they  never 
could  think  otherwise ;  at  least  without  a  vigour  of  mind  able  to  contest 
the  empire  of  habit,  and  look  ii^  its  own  principles;  a  freedom  wbicK 
few  men  have  the  notion  of  in  themselves,  and  fewer  are  allowed  the 
prac  tice  of  by  others ;  it  being  the  great  art  and  business  of  the  teachers 
and  guides  in  most  sects  to  suppress,  as  much  as  they  can,  this  funda- 
mental duty  which  every  man  owes  himself,  and  is  the  first  steady  step 
towards  right  and  truth  in  the  whole  train  of  his  actions  and  opinions. 
This  would  give  one  reason  to  suspect  that  such  teachers  are  conscious 
to  themselves  of  the  ftUehood  or  weakness  of  the  teiwts  tbey  profess, 
since  they  will  not  suffer  the  grounds  whereon  tbey  are  built  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  when  as  thooe  who  seek  truth  only,  and  desire  to  own  and 
propagate  nothii^f  else,  freely  expose  their  principles  to  the  test,  and 
are  pleased  to  have  them  examined,  givemenleave  toreiectthemif  ihey 
can  ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  vreak  and  unsound  in  tnem,  are  willii^ 
to  have  it  detected,  that  they  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  may  not  lay 
any  stress  npon  any  received  proposidon  beyond  what  the  evidence  of 
its  truth  will  warrant  and  allow. 

There  is,  I  know,  a  great  fault  among  all  sorts  of  people,  of  princi- 
pling  iheir  cUldren  and  scholars :  which,  at  last,  when  looked  into, 
■mounts  to  no  more,  but  nuking  them  imbibe  their  teachers'  notions 
and  tenets,  by  an  implicit  faith,  and  firmly  to  adhere  to  them,  whether 
true  or  false.  What  colours  may  be  given  to  this,  or  of  what  use  it  may 
be  when  practised  upon  the  vulgar,  destined  to  labour,  and  given  up  to 
the  service  of  their  bellies,  I  will  not  here  inquire.  But  as  to  the  in« 
geniouB  part  of  mankind,  whose  condition  allows  them  leisure  and  let-' 
ters,  and  inquiry  after  truth,  I  can  see  no  other  right  way  of  prirKipling 
tbem,  but  to  take  heed,  as  much  as  may  be,  that  in  dieir  tender  years, 
ideas  that  have  no  natural  cohesion,  umie  not  to  be  united  in  their  heads, 
wad  that  this  rule  be  often  inculcated  to  them  (o  be  their  guide  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives  and  studies,  viz,  that  they  never  suffer  any 
ideas  to  be  joined  in  their  understandings,  in  any  other  or  stronger  con  - 
bination  than  what  their  own  nature  and  correspondence  give  them ; 
and  that  they  often  examine  those  that  they  find  hnked  toge^r  in  their 
minds,  whether  this  associatioa  of  ideas  be  from  the  visible  agreement 
that  is  in  the  ideas  themselves,  or  from  the  habitual  and  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  the  mind  joining  them  thus  tf^^ether  in  thinkii>g. 

I^iis  is  for  cautioa  against  this  evil,  before  it  be  thoroughly  tiveted 
by  custom  in  ihit  understanding ;  but  he  that  would  cure  it  when  habit 
has  established  it,  must  nicely  observe  the  very  quick  and  almost  im- 
perceptible motiooa  of  the  nund  in  its  hatutual  actions.  What  I  have 
said  ia  unotber  place  about  the  change  of  the  ideas  of  sense  into  those 
of  judgnieBt,ii»ybeproofof  this.  Liet  any  one  not  skilled  in  painting, 
be  told  wbea  he  sees  bottles  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  other  thing*  so 
painted,  as  they  are  in  some  places  shewn,  that  be  does  not  see  pro- 
tuberaiKes,  and  you  will  not  convince  him  but  by  the  touch :  he  will 
not  believe  that  by  an  ioatantaiwoas  legerdemain  of  bis  own  thoui^ts. 
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one  idea  is  subslitiiled  fur  the  other.  How  frequent  instances  imy  one 
meet  with  of  this  in  the  ai^uinga  of  the  learned,  wfoo  not  seldom  in 
two  ideas  t))at  they  have  been  accustomed  to  join  in  their  minds,  sub- 
stitute one  for  the  other,  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  often  without  percen- 
ing  it  themselves.  'Vhia,  whilst  they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes 
them  incapable  of  conviction,  and  tbey  applaud  themselves  as  zealous 
champions  of  truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  error.  And 
the  confusion  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a  custoonry  coanezion  of 
them  in  their  minds  hath  made  to  them  almost  one,  fills  tbeir  beads  m& 
false  views,  and  their  reasonings  with  false  consequences, 

^  42.  Falhciei. — Right  understanding  consists  in  the  discovery  and 
adherence  to  truth,  and  that  in  the  perception  of  the  visible  or  probable 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  as  ihey  are  affirmed  and  denied 
one  of  another.  From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  right  uw  and  con- 
duct of  (he  understanding,  whose  business  is  purely  truth,  and  oolfaii^ 
else,  is,  that  the  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  perfect  indifferency,  not  in- 
clining to  either  side,  and  farther  than  evidence  settles  it  by  knowledge, 
or  the  overbalance  of  probability  gives  it  the  turn  of  assent  and  belief; 
but  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  meet  with  any  discourse,  wherein  one  may  not 
perceive  the  author  not  only  maintain  (for  that  is  reasonable  aitd  fti), 
but  inclined  and  biassed  to  one  side  of  the  question,  with  marks  of  a 
desire  that  it  should  be  true. 

If  it  be  asked  me,  how  authors  who  have  sucb  a  bias,  and  lean  to  it, 
may  be  discovered ;  I  answer,  by  observing  liow  in  their  writinga  or 
arguings  they  are  often  led  by  their  inclinations  to  change  the  ideas  of 
the  question,  either  by  changing  the  terms,  or  by  adding  and  joining 
Others  to  them,  whereby  the  ideas  under  consideration  are  so  varied, 
as  to  be  more  serviceable  to  their  purpose,  and  to  be  thereby  brought 
to  an  easier  and  nearer  agreement,  or  more  visible  and  remoter  di»- 
agreament  one  with  another.  This  is  plain  and  direct  sofdiisttj ;  bat  i 
am  far  from  thinking,  that  wherever  it  is  found  it  is  made  use  of  with 
design  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  readers. 

It  is  visible  that  men's  prejudices  and  inclinations  by  diia  way  impose 
often  upon  themselves ;  and  their  affection  for  truth,  under  their  prepoa- 
session  in  favour  of  one  side,  is  the  very  thing  that  leads  ibem  from  it  In- 
clination suggests  and  slides  into  their  discourse  favourable teima,  whidi 
introduce  favourable  ideas,  until  at  last  by  diis  means,  that  is  concluded 
clear  and  evident,  thus  dressed  up,  which,  taken  in  its  nattrc  stale,  bf 
making  use  of  none  but  the  precise  determined  ideas,  would  find  no  at^ 
mittance  at  all.  The  putting  those  glosses  on  what  they  afiBrm^  these,  as 
they  are  thought  handsome,  easy,  and  graceful  eiplicalioas,  of  what 
they  are  discoursing  on,  is  so  much  the  character  of  what  ia  called  and 
esteemed  writing  well,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  think  that  autbors  wiH  era- 
be  persuaded  to  leave  what  serves  so  well  to  propagate  tbeir  opinioiu,  . 
and  procure  themselves  credit  in  the  world,  for  a  mere  jejune  and  drf 
way  of  writing,  by  keeping  to  tbe  same  terms  precisely  aaneKed  to  die 
same  ideas ;  a  sour  and  blunt  stifiness  tolerable  in  mathemaliciana  only. 
who  force  their  way,  and  make  truth  prevail  by  irTesisttbledetaaiutratioa. 

But  yet  if  authors  caunot  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  (he  looser,  though 
more  insinuating  ways  of  writing,  if  they  will  not  think  fit  to  keep  close 

'^-'"'K'^ 
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to  truth  uid  instructtoR  by  umwied  lenos,  and  plain  unsophisticated 
u-gumeDts,  yet  it  coDcems  resdere  not  to  be  impoaed  on  by  fallacies, 
and  the  prevailing  ways  of  ioMDuation.  To  do  tbis,  ibe  surest  and 
noet  effectual  remedy  ^s  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  dear  and  distinct  ideas 
of  the  question  stripped  of  words ;  and  so  likewise  in  die  train  of  argu- 
mentalioD,  to  take  up  the  author's  ideas,  neglectinff  his  words,  observ* 
in^  how  they  connect  or  separate  those  in  die  question.  He  that  does 
this  will  be  able  to  cast  off  all  that  is  nperfluous ;  he  will  see  what  is 
pertinent,  what  coherent,  what  is  direct  to,  what  slides  by  the  queilion. 
This  will  readily  shew  him  all  the  foreign  ideas  of  the  discourse,  and 
«4ieK  they  are  broughtin :  and  though  they  perhaps  dazzled  the  writer, 
yet  he  will  perceive  that&eygiveno  light  nor  strength  to  his  reasonings. 
This,  thoi^b  it  be  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  reading  books  with 
profit,  and  keeping  one's  self  from  being  mialed  by  great  names  of 
plausible  disocHtrsea ;  yet  it  being  hard  and  tedious  to  those  who  bare 
ixit  accustomed  tbemselves  to  it ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one 
(inuM^  those  few  who  really  puisue  truth)  ^uld  this  way  guard  his 
UDdentanding  from  being  imposed  on  by  die  wilful,  or  at  least  unde- 
WDed  so^istry,  which  creeps  into  most  of  the  books  of  ailment. 
Tbey  that  write  against  then-  conviction,  or  that  next  to  them,  are 
resolved  to  maintain  the  tenets  of  a  party  they  sre  engaged  in,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  reject  any  arms  that  may  help  to  defend  their  cause, 
and  therefore  sucd  should  be  resd  with  the  greatest  caution.  And 
tbey  who  write  for  opinions  they  are  sincerely  persuaded  of,  and  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  think  tbey  may  so  far  allow  themselves  to  indulge  their 
luudable  affection  to  truth,  as  to  permit  their  esteem  of  it  to  give  it  the 
best  colonre,  and  set  it' off  with  me  best  expressions  and  dress  tbey  can,' 
thereby  to  gain  it  the  easiest  entrance  into  the  minds  of  their  readers  and 
£x  it  deepest  there. 

One  of  those  being  Uie  state  of  mind  we  may  justly  suppose  most 
writers  to  be  in,  it  is  fit  their  readers,  who  apply  to  them  for  instruction, 
should  not  lay  by  that  caution  iriiich  becomes  a  sincere  pursuit  of  truth, 
and  should  make  them  dways  watchful  against  whatever  might  conced 
or  misrepresent  it.  If  they  have  not  the  skill  of  representing  to  them- 
•elves  the  author's  sense  by  pure  ideas  separated  from  sounds,  and  thereby 
divested  of  the  false  lights  and  deceitful  ornaments  of  speech ;  this  yeC 
they  should  do,  they  should  keep  the  predse  question  steadily  in  their 
minds,  carry  it  along  with  lhen>'through  the  whole  discourse,  and  suffer 
not  the  least  alteration  in  die  terms,  either  by  addition,  subtraction,  or 
•ubstitudng  any  other.  This  every  one  can  do  who  has  a  mind  to  it; 
and  he  that  has  not  a  mind  to  it,  it  is  plain  makes  his  understanding  only 
the  warehouse  of  odier  men's  lumber;  I  mean  false  and  unconcluding 
reasonings,  rather  than  a  repository  of  truth  for  hia  own  use,  which  wm 
prove  substantial,  and  stand  instead  when  he  has  occasion  for  it.  And 
whether  such  a  one  deals  fairiy  by  his  own  mind,  smd  conducts  bis  own 
undetstaDding  right,  I  leave  to  his  own  understanding  to  judge. 

^  43.  Fundamental  verities. — The  mind  of  man  being  very  narrow, 
andso  slowin  making  acquaintance  with  things,  and  taking  in  new  truths, 
diRt  no  one  man  is  capable,  in  a  much  longer  life  dian  ours,  to  know' 
dl  truths ;  it  bec<»Ms  our  prudence  in  our  search  after  knowledge,  to 
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employ  our  thoughts  about  fuDdamenta)  and  materiHl  quealioDS,  care- 
fiillj  avoiding  those  that  are  triBing,  and  not  suflferiog  ourselves  to  be 
diverted  frou  our  main  even  purpose,  bj  those  that  ai e  merel;  iuoden* 
tal.  How  much  of  many  young  men'H  time  is  thrown  away  in  pm«^ 
logical  inquiries,  I  need  not  mention.  Tliis  is  no  better  than  if  a  nui 
who  was  to  be  a  painter,  should  spend  all  his  time  in  ezaaiiiuDg  the 
threads  of  (he  several  clodis  he  is  to  paint  upon,  and  counting  the  bun 
of  each  pencil  and  brush  he  intends  to  use  in  the  laying  on  of  fau  coktoia. 
Nay,  it  ii  much  worse  than  for  a  young  painter  to  upend  his  appreotioe- 
•bip  in  such  useless  niceties;  for  be,  at  the  end  of  all  his  psin&to  no 
purpose,  finds  that  it  is  not  painting,  nor  any  help  to  it,  and  so  is  really 
to  no  purpose.  Whereas  men  designed  for  scbolara  have  often  tbeir 
heads  so  tilled  and  warmed  with  disputes  on  U^cal  questions,  that  they 
take  diose  airy  useless  notions  for  real  and  substanttal  knowledge,  and 
think  dieir  understandiugs  so  well  furnished  with  science,  ibat  tbey  need 
not  look  any  farther  into  (he  nature  of  things,  or  descend  to  the  mecha- 
nical drudgery  of  experiment  and  inquiry.  This  is  so  dttvious  a  auuna- 
nagement  of  the  understanding,  and  that  in  the  professed  way  to  know- 
ledge, that  it  coiild  not  he  passed  by;  to  which  might  be  joined  abai^ 
dance  of  questions,  and  the  way  of  handling  (heni  in  the  schools.  What 
fisults  in  particular  of  this  kind  every  man  is,  or  may  be  guilty  of,  wouM 
be  infinite  to  enumerate,  it  suffices  to  have  Hliewn  that  superficial  and 
slight  discoveries  and  observations  that  contain  nothing  of  moment  in 
themselves,  nor  serve  as  clues  to  lead  us  into  farther  knowledge,  Aould 
be  lightly  passed  by,  and  never  thought  worth  our  searching  afW. 

"Iliere  are  fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the  bottom,  the  bans  upon 
which  a  great  many  others  rest,  and  in  which  they  have  their  consistency. 
These  are  teeming  truths,  rich  in  store,  with  which  they  furnish  the  oiind; 
and,  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  not  only  besuliful  and  entertaining  in 
themselves,  but  give  light  and  evidence  to  other  things,  that  witboui  them 
could  not  be  seen  or  known.  Such  is  that  admirable  discovery  of  Mr. 
Newton,  that  all  bodies  grsvitate  to  due  another,  which  may  be  counted 
as  the  basis  of  natural  philosophy;  which  of  what  use  it  is  to  the  under* 
standing  of  the  great  frame  of  our  solar  system  he  has  to  the  astonisb- 
ment  of  the  learned  world  shewn,  and  how  much  farther  it  would  gnide 
us  in  other  things,  if  rightly  pursued,  is  not  yet  known.  Our  Saviour's 
P'eat  rule,  that  vte  should  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  such  a 
fundamental  truth  for  the  regulating  human  society;  that,  i  think,  that 
by  that  slone,  one  might,  without  difficulty,  determine  all  the  cases  and 
doubts  in  social  morality.  These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  truths  we 
should  endeavour  to  find  out,  and  store  our  minds  with,  Wbieh  leada 
me  to  another  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  that  is  no  leas 
Becessary,  viz. — ■ 

§  44.  Bottoming. — To  accustom  ourselves  in  any  question  proposed 
to  examine  and  find  out  upon  what  it  bottoms.  Most  of  the  difficulties 
that  come  in  our  way,  when  well  considered  and  traced,lead  us  to  some 
proposition,  which  known  to  be  true,  clears  the  doubt,  and  gives  an 
easy  solution  of  Uie  question,  whilst  topical  and  superfidal  argumenlsv 
«f  which  there  is  store  to  be  found  on  bodi  sides,  filling  the  head  wilfa 
variety  ot  thoughts,  and  the  nwutb  with  coj^ous  discoune,  semtnly  to 
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amine  the  underatanding,  and  entertain  compan;  without  coming  to  the 
boit(»n  <rf  the  queatioo,  the  only  place  of  rest  and  stability  for  an  in- 
quisitive mind,  whose  tendency  ia  only  to  truth  and  knowled^. 

For  example,  if  it  be  demanded,  «4iether  the  Grand  Seignior  cati 
lawfully  take  what  be  will  from  any  of  hispeoplof  This  question  can- 
not be  resolved  without  coming  to  a  certainty,  whether  all  men  are  na- 
turally equal ;  for  upon  that  it  turns,  and  that  truth,  well  setUed  in  (be 
und»standiug,  and  carried  in  the  mind  through  die  variinis  debates 
concerning  the  various  ri^ta  of  men  in  society,  will  go  a  great  way  in 
putting  an  end  to  them,  and  shewing  on  which  side  the  trudi  is. 

^  45.  Transferrmg  of  thoughts. — There  is  scarce  any  thing  more  for 
the  improivement  of  Knowledge;  for  the  ease  of  life,  and  the  (hspatch  of 
business,  than  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  his  own  thoughts;  and 
there  is  scarce  any  thing  harder  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  understand- 
ing than  to  get  a  full  mastery  over  it.  The  mind,  in  a  waking  man,  has 
always  some  object  &at  it  applies  to ;  which,  when  we  are  lazy  or  uncon- 
cerned, we  can  easily  change,  and  at  pleasure  transfer  oar  Noughts  to 
another,  and  fVom  thence  to  a  third,  which  has  no  relation  to  either  of 
the  former.  Hence  men  forwardly  conclude,  and  frequently  say,  no- 
thi^  is  so  free  as  bought,  and  it  were  well  it  were  so ;  but  the  con- 
trary will  he  found  true  in  several  instances;  and  Aere  are  many  cases 
wherein  Aere  is  nothing  more  restive  and  ungovernable  than  our 
thoughts:  they  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to  pursue,  nor  to  be 
taken  off  from  those  they  have  once  fixed  on,  but  run  away  with  a  man 
in  pursuit  of  Hiose  ideas  ibey  have  in  view,  let  him  do  what  he  can. 

I  will  not  here  mention  again  what  I  have  above  taken  notice  of,  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind  narrowed  by  a  ciiatom  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
standing  to  a  scanty  collection  of  obvious  and  common  ideas,  to  enlarge 
itself  to  a  more  copious  stock,  and  grow  into  an  acquaintance  with  those 
Aat  would  ^brd  more  abundant  matter  of  useful  contemplation ;  it  is 
not  of  this  I  am  here  speaking.  The  inconvenience  I  would  here  repre- 
sent and  find  a  remedy  for,  is  the  difficuhy  there  is  sometimes  to  transfer 
our  mkids  from  one  subject  to  another,  in  cases  where  the  ideas  are 
equally  f&miUar  to  us. 

Matters  that  are  recommended  to  our  thoughts  by  any  of  our  passions, 
take  possesskm  of  onr  minds  wMi  a  kind  of  authority,  and  will  not  be 
kept  out  or  dislodged,  but  as  if  die  passion  that  rules,  were,  for  the 
thne,  the  sheriff  of  the  frface,  and  came  with  all  the  posse,  the  under- 
standing is  seized  and  taken  with  the  nbject  it  introduces,  as  if  it  had  a 
legal  right  to  be  alone  considered  there.  There  is  scarce  any  body,  I 
think,  of  so  calffl  a  temper,  who  fa^  not  sometime  found  this  tyranny 
on  his  understanding,  and  suflfered  under  the  inconvenience  of  it.  Who 
is  there  ahnost  whose  mind,  at  some  time  of  other,  love  or  anger,  fear 
or  grief,  has  not  so  fastened  to  soBie  clc^,  diat  it  could  twt  tnm  itself  to 
any  other  obJMt.  I  call  it  a  clog,  for  it  hangs  upon  the  mind  so  as  to 
hinder  its  vigour  and  activity  iu  the  pursait  ctf  other  ccmtemplationB,  and 
advances  itself  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  hootdecke  of  the  Aiflg  which  it 
so  closely  hugs  and  coastandy  pores  on.  Men  thus  possessed,  ire 
sometimes  as  if  they  were  so  in  the  worst  sense,  and  lay  under  die  pow«- 
fo  HI  endianlmmt.    They  see  not  what  passes  be^«  our  eyes,  bear 
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not  the  audible  discourse  of  the  cotnpanjf;  and  when,  by  aay  stroog 
application  to  them  they  are  roused  a  little,  they  are  like  men  broi^t 
to  themselves  from  some  remote  region  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  they  come 
no  /atther  than  their  secret  cabinet  within,  where  they  base  been  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  puppet,  which  is  for  that  time  appointed  for  iheu 
entertainment.  The  shame  that  such  dumps  cause  to  well-bred  people, 
when  it  carries  ihem  away  from  the  company,  where  tfaey  should  beai 
a  part  in  the  conversation,  is  a  sufficient  argument,  that  it  is.  a  fauk  in 
the  conduct  of  our  understanding,  not  to  have  that  power  over  it  aa  to 
make  use  of  it  to  those  purposes,  and  on  those  occasions  wherein  we 
have  need  of  its  assistance.  The  mind  should  be  always  free,  and  ready 
to  turn  itself  to  the  variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and  allow  tbem  as  much 
consideration  as  shall  for  that  time  be  thought  fit.  To  be  engrossed  ao 
by  one  object,  as  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  it  for  another  that  we 
judge  fitter  for  our  contemplation,  is  to  make  it  of  no  use  to  us.  Did 
this  state  of  mind  remain  always  so,  every  one  would,  without  scruple, 
give  it  the  name  of  perfect  madness ;  and  while  it  does  last,  at  whatever 
mtervals  it  returns,  such  a  rotation  of  thoughts  about  the  same  subject 
no  more  carries  us  forwards  towards  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  than 
getting  upon  a  mill-horse,  whilst  he  jogs  on  bis  circular  track,  would 
carry  a  man  a  journey. 

I  grant  something  must  be  allowed  to  legitimate  paaaioDS,  and  to 
natural  inclinabons. — Every  man,  besides  occasional  a&ctioas,  bu 
beloved  studies,  and  tiiose  the  mind  will  more  closely  stick  to ;  but  yet 
it  is  best  that  it  should  be  always  at  liberty,  and  under  the  free  disposal 
of  the  man,  to  act  how,  and  upon  what  he  directs.  This  we  should 
endeavour  to  obtain,  unless  we  would  be  content  witb  such  a  flaw  in 
our  understandings,  that  sometimes  we  should  be  as  it  were  without 
it ;  for  it  is  very  little  better  than  so  in  cases  where  we  cannot  make 
use  of  it  to  those  purposes  we  would,  and  which  stand  in  present  need 
of  it. 

But  before  fit  remedies  can  be  Uiougbt  on  for  this  diseaae,  we  niust 
know  the  several  causes  of  it,  and  thereby  regulate  the  cure,  if  we  will 
hope  to  labour  with  success. 

One  we  have  already  instanced  in,  whereof  all  men  tlut  reject  have 
so  general  a  knowledge,  and  so  often  an  experience  in  themselves,  that 
nobody  doubts  of  it.  A  prevailing  passion  so  pins  down  our  thougfals 
to  the  object  and  concerns  of  it,  that  a  man  passionately  in  love  cannot 
bring  himself  to  think  of  his  ordinary  affairs ;  nor  a  kind  mother  droop- 
ing under  the  loss  of  a  child,  is  not  able  to  bear  a.  part  as  ibe  was 
wont  in  the  discourse  of  the  company  or  conversation  of  her  fnends. 

But  diougli  passion  be  the  most  obvious  and  genenti,  yet  it  is  not 
the  only  cause  that  binds  up  the  understanding,  and  confines  it  for  (be 
time  to  one  object,  from  which  it  will  not  be  taken  off. 
.  Besides  this,  we  may  often  find  that  the  understanding,  wh^  it.  hat 
awhile  employed  itself  upon  a  subject  which  either  cbux:^  or  aome 
slight  accident,  offered  to  it  wit^iout  the  interest  or,  reconunradstioD  of 
any  passion,  works  itself  into  a  warmth,  and,  by  d^rees,  gets  mtp  a 
career,  wherein,  like  a  bowl  down  a  hUl,  it  increases  its  motipa  hiy 
going,  and  will  not  be  stopped  or  diverted ;  though,  -mben  dK  heat  is 
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over,  it  lees  all  Uus  earnest  applicatioD  was  about  a  trifle  not  worth  a 
thought,  and  all  the  pains  employed  about  it,  tost  labour. 

There  is  a  diird  sort,  if  I  mistake  not,  yet  lower  than  this ;  it  is  a 
sort  of  childislmess,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  the  unders landing,  wherein 
duiing  the  fit,  it  plays  with,  and  dandles  some  insignificant  puppet  to 
no  end,  ncx"  with  any  design  at  all,  and  yet  cannot  easily  be  got  off  from 
it  Thus  some  trivial  sentence  or  a  scrap  of  poetry  will  Bometimes 
get  into  men's  heads,  and  make  such  a  chiming  there,  that  there  is  no 
stilling  of  it ;  no  peace  to  be  obtained,  nor  attention  to  any  thing  else, 
but  this  impertinent  guest  will  take  up  the  mind,  and  possess  the 
tbouglUs  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  it.  Whether  every 
one  hath  experimented  in  themselves. this  troublesome  intrusion  of  some 
ftisking  ideas  whidi  thus  importune  the  understanding,  and  binder  it 
from  being  better  employed,  I  know  not.  But  persons  of-  very  good 
parts,  and  those  more  than  one  I  have  h^ard  speak  and  complain  of  it 
themselves.  The  reason  I  have  to  make  this  doubt,  is  from  what  I  , 
have  known  in  a  case  something  of  kin  to  this,  ibough  much  odder, 
and  that  ir  a  sort  of  visions  that  some  people  have  lying  quiet  but  per- 
fectly awake  in  the  dark,  or  with  their  eyes  shut.  It  is  a  great  varie^  of 
faces,  most  c<mmtonly  very  old  ones,  that  appear  to  them  in  a  train  one 
after  another ;  so.  that  having  had  just  the  sight  of  one,  it  immediately 
passes  away  to  give  place  to  another,  that  the  same  instant .  succeeds, 
and  has  as  quick  an  exit  as  its  leader,  and  so  they  march  on  in  a  con- 
ataot  succession;  nor  can  any  one  of  them  by  any  endeavour  be 
stopped  or  retained  beyond  tbe  instant  of  its  appearance,  but  is  thrust 
out  by  its  follower,  which  vrill  have  its  turn.  C<uiceming  this  fantastical 
[rfienomenon,  I  have  talked  with  several  people,  whereof  some,  have 
been  perfecdy  acquainted  with  it,  and  others  have  been'  so  wholly 
strangers  to  i^  that  they  could  hardly  be  brought  to  conceive  or  believe 
it.  I  know  a  lady  of  excellent  paits  who  had  got  past  thirty  without 
Jiaviag  ever  had  the  least  notice  of  any  such  thing  :  she:  was  so  great  a 
■tmoger  to  it,  that  when  sbe  heard  me  and  another  talking  of  it,  could 
•carce  forbear  thinkkig  we  bantered  ber ;  but  sometime  after  drinking 
« lai^  dose  of  dilute  tea  (as  she  was  ordered  by  a  physician),  goiiq;  to 
bed,  she  told  us  at  next  meeting,  that  the  had  now  experimented  whst 
our  discourse  had  much  ado  to  persuade  her  of.  She  had  seen  a  great 
vaiie^  of  faces  in  a  long  train,  succeeding  one  another,  as  we-  had 
«leflcribed ;  thay  were  all  strangers  and  intruders,  such  as  she  had  no 
acquaintance  with  before,  nor  sought  after  tbem,  and  as  they  came  of 
themselves,  they  went  too ;  none  of  them  staid  a  moment,  nor  could  be 
detained  by  all  the  endeavours  she  could  use,  but  went  on  in  their 
solenm  procession,  just  appeared  and  then  vamsbed.  This  odd  phe- 
nomenon seems  to  have  a  me^^anical  cause,  and  to  depend  upon  the 
matter  and  motion  of  the  blood  or  animal  spirits. 

When  die  faw^  is  bound  l^  passioa,  i  know  no  way  to  set  the 
mind  free  and  at  liberty  to  prosecute  what  thoughts  the  man  would 
make  dmioe  of,  but  to  allay  the  present  passioo,  or  counterbalance  it 
widi  aaotber,  which  is  an  art  to  be  got  by  study,  and  acquaintance  with 
die  pnaioDs. 

'Aioae  who  find  theniMlves  apt  to  be  carried  away  wuh  the  spoa- 
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tRiKOUS  current  of  their  own  lboiig;fat§,  not  excited  by  any  p 
inlereat,  must  be  ^KrJ  vnrj  and  careiiil  in  all  the  instances  of  it  to  slofi 
it,  and  never  humour  their  minds  in  being  thus  trifliogly  busy.  Ma 
know  the  vdue  of  their  corporal  liberty,  and  therefive  sufier  not  wfll- 
ingly  fetters  and  chains  to  be  put  upon  them.  To  have  the  Bund 
captivated  is,  for  tlie  time,  certainly  tbe  greater  eril  of  the  two,  and 
deserves  our  utmost  care  and  endeavours  to  preserve  the  freedom  trf 
our  better  part.  And  in  this  case  our  paiin  will  not  be  lost ;  stitviiig 
and  stm^ling  will  [Mvvai),  if  we  constantly,  in  all  such  occaii<»ts,  aaake 
use  of  it.  We  must  never  indulge  these  trivial  attentioaa  of  tfaoa^; 
as  loon  as  we  find  the  mind  makes  itsdf  a  business  at  notbii^.  wi 
ibould  immediately  disturb  and  check  it,  introduce  new  and  hmmv 
serious  considerations,  and  not  leave  untU  we  have  beaten  it  off  firom 
tiie  pursuit  it  was  upon.  This,  at  first,  if  we  have  let  the  contrary 
practice  grow  to  a  habit,  will  perhaps  be  difficult ;  but  constant  endev 
vours  vnll  by  degrees  prevail,  and  at  the  last  make  it  easy.  When  a 
nno  if  pretty  well  advanced,  and  can  comnnod  his  mmd  off  at  pleasm* 
from  incidental  and  undesigned  pursuits,  it  may  not  be  anuss  for  him  to 
go  on  father,  and  inike  attempts  upon  meditations  of  greater  inom«^ 
that  at  (he  last  he  may  have  full  power  over  his  own  mind,  and  be  M 
fiilly  master  of  his  own  thoughts,  as  to  be  able  to  transfer  tbeai  ftoia 
one  subject  to  another,  with  the  same  ease  tliat  he  can  lay  by  any  thing 
he  has  m  his  hand,  and  take  somediing  else  that  he  has  a  mind  to  in 
the  room  of  it,  Thisliberty  of  mindiaof  great  nsebothin  bniin 
study,  and  he  that  has  got  it  will  have  no  small  advant^e  of  e 
dispatch  in  all  diat  is  the  chosen  and  useful  employment  of  fa' 
standing. 

Hie  third  and  last  way  which  I  mentioned  the  mind  to  be  a 
taken  up  with,  I  mean  the  diimiiig  of  some  particular  words  or 
in  the  memoi;,  and,  as  it  were,  making  a  noise  in  the  head,  km)  0te  lik^ 
sddom  happens  but  when  the  mind  is  laey,  or  very  tooaely  and  ne^ 
gently  emiirfoyed.  It  were  better  indeed  be  without  such  impertnaeat 
and  luetess  repetitions :  any  obvious  idea,  when  it  is  nmng  caui» 
lesdy  at  a  venture,  bnng  of  more  use  tatd  apter  to  suggest  aonsettan 
Worth  coBsidenttion,  than  the  insignificant  bu2z  ot  purely  empty  aounda. 
But  since  the  rousing  of  the  tnind,  and  setting  the  nndcrstandipg  <m 
work  with  some  degrees  of  vigour,  does  fw  the  most  part  fw^raestly  tet 
it  free  from  these  idle  companicHu,  it  may  not  b«  amiss,  whenevn'  ^ 
fitid  onrsdves  troubled  vrrth  them,  to  make  ase  of  so  profitable  a  navdj 
dwt  is  always  at  hand. 
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Abiot  of  81.  MirtSo,  pige  3tS,  *.  t6.  B«Iief,  wfait,  475,  •.  S.  to  belie**  siilioat 

AtuMction,  99, 1.  ».   putt  >  perfect  dii-    icuon,  Uagiiut  ouidutj,  497,  bU. 
tanoe  betwixt  nun  iiid    brutei,  ib.  a.  10.        Beit  tn  our  opinion,  boI  ■  rule  of  Ood'i 
what,  lot,  ).  1.  lKiw,ib.>.l.  actioni, 51,  •■  It. 

AbMnu:tideu,«ii;nHde,M7,>.6;  tea,  Bltadm»ii,if  ludetoucvaald  witkaow 
■■  7, 8.  which  *  globp,  whjdi  ■  cube,  hj  Ui  tight, 

AbilncI  letiiK  cinoot  be  tffirmed  one  of  though  be  knew  itKn  hj  hii  loodi,  6S,  ••  6. 
•oMber,  SSt,  >.  1.  Blood,  lio*  It  eppeara  in  ■  mieraiMpe, 

Accident,  190, 1. 1.  197,  ■.  11. 

ActioiM,  tliB  beit  evidence  of  aiea'i  prfaici-  Brntt)  haie  do  unircnal  Ideai,  99,  i.  M, 
ptei,3>,i.7,  hut  two  lorti  ef  (dioiii,  151,  11.  abitnct  not,  99,i.ll>. 
1.  4  i  188,  ■■  11.  unpleuaat  toajr  be  nude  Body :  we  htM  no  mare  piimaij  idea* 
plennnt,  andbow,  179,  i-eEl.  einnot  bathe  of  bod;  than  of  ■pirit,iOO,i.  16.  tbeprinMif 
aane  In  difiarcnl  placet,  tm,  ■■  t>  conudeied  ideai  of  bodj,  ib.  a.  17.  Iba  exteaiioa  or  co- 
a*  modtB,  or  a*  moral,  ff48,  *■  19.  beaioa  of  borlj,  ■■  hard  to  be  DnderMood,  ai 

Adequate  ideaa,  tfiO,  i.  l.t.  we  hare  not  the  thinking  of  ipiril,  tOl— «>«,  i.  S9_37. 
of  any  tpeciei  of  lubtlaBcn,  406, 1.86.  inorii^  of  bodj  bj  bodj,  at  hard  to  be  oo»- 

AnnDalrena  are  odIji  inconcrete,  SSt,  •- 1.   calved  ai  b;  ipirit,  t04,  i.  CB.  opeiate*  onlj 

Agreement  and  ditigreeaenl  uf  our  idgai  by  impuJie,  S3,  ■.  1 1.  whil,  107,  1. 11.  the 
fooifoM,  368,  «.  3—7.  aatbor'i  notion  of  the  body,  ff  Cor.  1. 10, 

Algebra,  471,  g.  15.  130,  and  of  hii  own  hod;,  1  Car.  it.  aS,lcii. 

Alteration,  lis,  t.t.  S3«.  the  meaning  of  the  wme  body,  fSl. 

Analogy, [uefnllnnatDnilphilouiph;,48S,  wheAer  the  word  body  be  a  umple or  <om- 
a.lC.  plei  iena,S3t.  thiaonFy  a  controTeny  about 

ATinr,149,t.lt,l«.  tlie  lenw  ofa  word,  t38. 

Antipathy  and  lynpathy,  whence,  tTS,        Bat,it*  Kretillifaificatiani.aSl,  1.5, 
•.7. 

ArgamenU  of  foor  aorli : — 1  ■  Ad  rencun-         Capacity,  104,  i-  3. 
diaro,  496,  i.  19. — i.  Ad   ignarantiani,  ib.         Capadtiei,  tn  know  tbcar  aite&l,  weful, 
a.ee. — 9.  Ad  bomiften, 497,1.11.— 4.  Ad    14,a.4.  to  cure  (ceptichm  uul  idlenen,  16, 
jadicinm,  ib.  i.  St.  thia  ikiDe  right,  ib.  a.  6.  an  aoited  (o  our  preaenl  ilalc,  14,  a.  i. 

Arithmetic:  the  use  of  eiphen in  arilbme-       Caaie,  113,  ■.  1.  andeSect,ib> 
tie,  403, 1. 19.  Certainty  dependa  on  ioMitioo,  374,  a.  1, 

Aitiflcial  thing*  are  moat  of  thua  eollec-  wherein  it  conaiata,  41B,  a.  IB.  of  tntfa,  418, 
tiTC  ideas,  t09,  t.3.  why  we  are  lea*  liible  1. 1.  to  be  had  in  lery  tew  general  |Kopod- 
to  coofuaioa  aboot  artificial  thin^,  than  about  tiona,  eonceniing  isbilanoea,  476,*.  6.  vnere 
Dataral,  3t«,  1.40.  hara  diitiact  ipeciei,  lo  be  had,  430,  i.l6.  *erbaJ,410,  *.7.  ical, 
StG,>.41.  4tl,  1,  a.  *eTi*lUa  knooledge,  ibc  atmoM 

A**entto  m4iinn,t3,  i.lO.  upon  hearing  certainty  we  hare  of  existence,  458,  a.  1.  the 
and  undentandiag  the  term,  16,  a.  17,  IB.      author'a  notion  of  it  not  duganns,  367,  &C. 

Anent,  a  loatlc  of  idf'endenoe,  18,  a.  18.    bow  it  dlffeiifrom  aimtaooe,  470,  a.  6. 
not  ofineate,t6,*.  IB— tO;  59,«.1$>  Changelingi,  whetbei  men  ot  no,  415, 

Assent  to  probihility,  475,  a.  3.  ought  to    s.  13,  14. 
be  proportioned  tu  Hie  prooA.JlO,  *.  1.  Cleatnnt  alone  fainderacoalbslonof  ideas, 

A**od*lionotideai,«74,*.l,lkc.  Ihia  as-    9r,a.3.        ' 
sociatioii  ho*  niide,  X75,  i,  6.  itt  rtfecli  of       Cleat  md  obtcore  ideas,  151,  a.  t, 
it,  at  to  inlipatbiea,  175,  i.  7,  B;  tT7,  a.  15.       CoJoots,  nuMe*  of  coloom,  144,  t.  4. 
and  tMi  in  seeli  of  phllosopfay  aad  religioa.        Comment*  upon  law,  why  infioita,  336, 
178,  i.  IB.  Ill  ill  rnfiocuca  a*  10  iatefleclnat    s.  9. 
htA>ils,  ib.  1.17.  Conpiei  ideal  how  made,  96. 1.6;  lOt, 

Aa*urancc,479,  *.6.  1. 1.  in  these  the  mind  ii  mere  than  patdfe, 

AlbeisDi  ill  the  world,  48,  i.B.  lOt,i.S.rdeasiediidbletoiDBdei,sab*taDce*, 

Atom,  what,  tt7,  i.S.  and  relalians,  103,  s.  3. 

Authority;  ielyingoaotben'a]linioiii,ooe  Conipering  Ideii,  9B,  1.4.  hciein  menea- 
greal  canie  of  error,  5IB,  s.17.  eel  brutes,  il 


Coapoondiag  ideai,  98,  a.  6.  ■■ 
Ml  diflEienee  between  men  and  bi 
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Compatsion,  154, 1. 13.  jeira,  Sec.  not  e           ^ 

Coolidence,  400,  i.  7.  >-  23.  change  of  tbe  mcuDia  •(  dantioB, 

ConruiioiiofitleaiiwhereinitconiiaU.aSI,  chiiige  not  th(  notion  of  it, ib.  >. M.  Uk oc*. 

953,  9.  5—7.  rames  of  cDnfujion  iu  idru,  inrei  of  dnratlon,  as  th;  malgliMii  sf  At 

353,9.7—9;  «55.  i.  tt.  of  id»i,  grouDdtd  aun.  ini;  iie  applied  to  doraUon  beToR  Ibc 

onni(rcrenCE(on>iDes,954,S55,t.lO— It.  lun  ei»ud,  111- 113,  >.  14,  15,18.  doi- 

its  remedy,  Sfi5,  i,  IS.  tion  without  beginuing,  lit,  >.  IS.  bow  n 

Confused  ideas,  Ijl,  «.  4.  meiiure  duration,  ib.  i.  37—19.  rKlplliili- 

Coiiicience  i>  ugr  onn  opinion  of  our  own  (ion,  concerning  oui  ideal  of  dnnlioa,  tiw, 

■ctiDD9,36, 1.  8.  and  eternity,  1X4,  t.  51. 

Coniciouineumakea  (he»n]epei>on,911,  Duration  and  expanaion  compueil,  lit, 

a.  10,  iti,  a.  16.  probabi;  atiueied  lo  Ihe  1. 1.  the;  luuluallj  embrace  eachotlin,l]lh 

aame  iBdividoal,  immaterial  lubitatice,  318,  1. 11.  coniidercd  as  a  line,  139, 1. 11.  dan- 

a.  15.  neceiiarj  to  thinking,  63,  a.  10, 11;  tion  not  couceinble  b;  na  wilboal  loeceMOO, 

68,  >.  19.  what,  il3.  s.  19.  130,  a.  11. 

Contemplation,  93,  a.  1. 

Creation,  313,  >.  3.  not  to  be  denied,  be-  Educalion,  partly  the  canie  of  Qsm»- 

canie  we  cannot  couceiie  the  manner  how,  ableneu,  174,  s.  S. 

141,1.19.  Effect,  313,1.1. 

Enlhuiiaam,  504.  deacribed,505,a.  6- iU 

Definition,  itli;  tbe  genua  ii  naed  in  defi-  rise,  ib.  >•  5.  gronnd  of  (lenuaiion  Biut  lie 

nitioDi,  3B6,  a.  10.  eiamined,  and  bow,  S06, 1. 10.  Cnnna  of 

Definingof  termi  would  cut  offa  great  part  it,  no  iDflicient  proof,  50B,  ■- 11,13.  fiiliii' 

ordii|]utea,  349,  a.  15.  tbe  eiidence  it  prelendi  to,  507,1. 11. 

Deinonslralion,  375,  a.  S.  not  lo  cleat  as  Enry,  149,  a.  13, 14. 

Inluitiie  knowjedge,  ib.  i.  4—6  ;  376,  i.  7.  Error,  what,  510,  i.  1.  caniet  nf  enor,  ik 

intuitive  knowledge  necenaty  in  each  step  of  —1.  Want  of  proofa,  511,  a.  1.—*.  Want  if 

■  deruonslralion,  376,  a.  7.  nut  limited  to  akitl  id  use  lheni,513,i.  5.— S-Wantof  d 

quantity.ib.  a.  9.  why  that  bas  been  supposed,  to  use  tbem,  613,  i.  6.— 4.  Wimg  BCaiont 

377,  a.  10.  not  to  he  expected  in  all  cases,  of  probability,  513,  a.  7.  fkwei  mw  vatat  >° 

461,  a.  10.  what,  474,  s.  1 1  471,].  15.  errora,  than  iiioppoicd,  M9,(.  IB. 

Desire,  148,  a.  6.  is  ■  stale  of  uneasineaa.  Essence,  real  and  nominal,  191,  i.  U.  ■(■ 

161,  a.  31,  Sf.  is  moredonly  by  happineii,  poailioii  of  unintelligible,  real  csanice>Dfi[«- 

165,  >.  41.  how  far,  ib,  a.  43.  how  to  be  ciea,  ofno  uae,193,  a.  17.  real  and  aoMial 

raised,  168,  a.  46.  misled  by  wrong  judg-  essencci,  in  aimple  ideas  and  modes  ainp 

meni,  174,  a.  60.  the  same,  in  aiibalance  alwaya  diflcrenl,  KH, 

Dictionaries,  liow  to  be  made,  365,  s.  S5.  a.  IB.  essences,  how  inj^nerable  and  iocn- 

Diacerning,  96,  a.  1.    Ihe  fonndation  of  ruptible.  ib.  s.  19.  ipeciGc  naracti  of  OB'^ 

tome  general  maxims,  97,s.  1.  modes  are  of  men'i  nMkiog,aKd  bn,  301, 

Diicouisecannut  behelweentiiromen,who  s.3,  Ihougharbilruj,jei  notalnn^,30^ 

hare  different  names  tor  the  aame  idea,  oi  a. 7.  of  miiedmodei,wbjcalled  nodOM.SW, 

different  ideas  for  the  same  name,  76,  a.  S,  s.  11.  what,  30B,  a.  3.  relate  only  to  ipni^ 

Despair,  148,  s.  11.  309,  s.  4.  real  essences,  what,  311. a.  6.  ■• 

Disposilinn,  187,  g.  10.  know  them  not,  311,  a.  9.  onr  specific eaieata 

Disputing:  ibe  art  of  disputing  prejudicial  of  aubitances,  nothing  buIcallceliDStotM- 

toknuiiledge,361,  a.  6 — 9.  destroys  tbe  use  aible  ideal,  315,  a.  SI.  nominal  ate  made  bj 

of  language.  169,  a.  10.  Ihe  mind,  318,  s.  36.  but  notalU^Owtaibi- 

Disputes,  whence,  SHO,  >.  15.  multiplicity  traiily,  319,  s.  IB.  nominal  eSKBCet  of  nk- 

of  tbem  owing  to  the  abuse  of  words,  353,  atancea,  how  made,  319,  3So!  t.ti.tS.W 

i.  31.  are  most  about  tbe  aiguificallonof  wotda,  rery  Tarious,  310,  a.  30  ;  311,  a.  31.  of  IP^ 

358,  s.  7.  ciei,  are  tlie  abstracl  ideas,  the  nanei  >*« 

Distance,  104, 1.  3.  for,  313, >.  It;  SIS. a.  19.  are ofjoaaiM*- 

Diatinct  ideas,  153,  s.  4.  ing,  313,  a.  If.  but  (bunded  in  theig'""^ 

Diiisibility  of  matter   Incompiehensible,  of  things,  314,  i.  13.  leal  esaencadetenrae 

105,  s.  31.  not  our  spedei,  SIS,  >.  18.  erery distinct, (1^ 

Dreaming,  65,  s.  13.  seldom  in  some  men,  stract  idea,  with  *  name,  is  a  diatinct  esoca 

65,  !.  11,  of  a  distinct  species,  8, 1.  1.  ical  essences  4 

Dtrams  for  the  moat  part  irrational,  67,  auhatanccs,  not  to  be  kiK>wn>41B,  s.  11 

a.  16.  in  dreams  no  ideas  but  of  aenaaiion  or  Essential,  what.  30B,  a.  t ;  309,  a.  5.  av 

reflection,  ib.  a.  17.  thingesaential  tnmdiTidnal],309,i.<k  hallt 

Duration,  114,  a.  1,1.  whence  we  gel  the  apaciei,  SlO.a.  e. 

idea  of  duration,  114,115,).  3 — 5.  not  from  Essential  difference,  •bat,  309,1.  5. 

motion,  118, 1. 16.  iUmeasure,  ib.  a.  17, 18.  EtemalTeritiea,  463,a.  14. 

any  rcgolar  periodical  appearance,  119,  a,  19,  Eternity,  in  oni  disputes  and  leaiwiiap 

10.  none  of  ila  measures  known  to  be  exact,  about  it,  wby  we  sn  apt  to  blBid«,  W 

ISO,  s.  11.  we  only  guesa  tbem  equal  by  the  a.  15.  whence  we  get  it*  idea,  lit,  *■  *^' 

train  of  out  ideas,  ib.  a.  11.  minutes,  days,  Enl,  wbal,  165,  a.  41. 

„..,..,.,V,l  ,1,^11 
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EiHtenec,  aa  i4ea  of  kmiIIob  and  leflec-  Oawndon,  118,  t,  f . 

don,  BO,  1.7.  our  owneiliUaee  <n  know  Id-  Ood  IminoTcabtv,  bacaoui  inliJte,  tOl, 

tBiH*«ly,450,  •.  3.  and  cuoot  doubt  of  it,  >.fl.  flila  fmsMn^u  welt  uetemitj,  115, 

fb.  of  cieiUUe  tiimgi,  knowabla  cmlj  by  oar  i.  a.  Mi  donlkin  not  like  Ihxt  of  tbs  cm- 

■■IUU.U8. 1.1,  put  eiiMMwe  known  only  ton*,  130,  *.  19.  anideaof  Ood,  iMiiiBite, 

'"      "  4a,  $.8.  tbaexiitaceof  aGaderident.uid 

Am,  t.t.  ibonld  be  obrlbot  to  >«uoii,  50,  i.  9.  Hw  DOtku  of  ■ 

■pnliedto  )pM«lD  geseiat.  Ill,  1.  C7.  God  ewre  got,  ii  tfae  likeHsM  to  apread  ud 

Eiperienca  vftcn  Sslpi  ni,  when  wc  dunk  be  sontlODcd,  50, 51 ,  >.  9,  10.  Idea  of  Ood 

not  that  it  doei,  8»,  a.  B.  late  and  im^wifect,  5*,  1. 13.  contrary,  f ' 


by  uemon,  4£t,  ■■  1 1. 
Ripanwon,  boondleu, : 


Eitaiy,  l*r,  1. 1.  1.  IS,  16.  incauiitaol,  53,  •.  15.  the  beat 

"  ■      ■  ...         r  God,  got  by  thought  and  applica- 

1,15.  DDtiow  of  God  (reqncntty  not 


:  «c  bare  no  dUtinct  idaai  of  Dotknu  of  God,  got  by  thought  and  apnlica 
....  _-       ..  -^    .-    intnttyiw 


■■prehi        .               .  , 

ii,lraaplaceu>d  FiteiuioD,  an  certain,  it.  proTcd,  450,  *.  1. 

MUTof  then  KlafiTM.SIS,  1.5.  and  body  that  the  three  angle*  of  a  triaogle  are  equal  to 

DM  the  lanw  tUng,  107,  •.  11.  In  definitiuD  two  right  onei,  97,  >.  St.  yea,  a*  that  two 

b  aigniGcalhin,  108,  1. 15.  of  body  and  of  oppoute  angle*,  are  equal,  &4,  a.  16.  more 

ipaceho«dktingiilihed,76,a.5;  lIS,|.tr.  certain  than  any  otber  eibtBDce  widioat  ui, 
4S1,  •.  6.  the  Idea  of  God  not  the  only  proof 

•    Facnltiei  oTIhe  mind  Snt  eierdaed,  100,  of  hit  eiiilence,  451,  •.  7.  the  being  of  a 

a.  14.  arebiitpo«cn,195,i.l7.  operatenot,  Ood,  Ibefoundationof  moralityand  dirinity, 

156,1.  IB,  <0,  ib.  1.7.  bow  we  make  oar  idea  of  God,  106, 

Failh  and  opinion,  ai  dlitingniihed  frocn  a.33. 34. 

knowledge,  what,  474,  475,  a.  S,  3.    and  GoldiaGied;  dM  varletu  ugntfieationt  of 

kiMwIedge  then  diBennce,  475,  i.  S.  wbil,  Ihii  pnpoiitioa,  3t9,  >.  50.  water  atfained 

4BS,a.l4.  m>topp«tJteloreaioa,497, 1.14.  through  it,  7«,  a.  4. 

u  conlraAitii^Iabed  to  reaum,  what,  498,  Ooodand eTit, what,  147. a.S.  16.'i.i.4t. 

a.t.  cannoteoninKeuaof  anyUiingeontrary  the  gieater  good  determinei  not  the  will,  161, 

looari«aaoa,500,S01,&e.B.5,6,8.  mailer  ■  33;  163,  i.SS;  166,  a.  44.  why,  ib.  a.  44. 

of  ftidi  ia  only  divine  rerelalioD,  501 ,  t.  9.  168,  a.  46 ;  174,  Ste. ;  a.  69,  60,  64,  65.  68. 

ttlnoi  above  reaaoD  an  only  proper  madcra  two-told,  173,  a.  6l.  woiki  on  the  mil  only 

offkllb.ib.!.?;  lb.  a.  9.  by  dedn,  166,  «.  46.  deibe  of  good,  how  to 

Falaebood,  what  l(  ii,  4tl,  a.  9.  he  ndaed,  168,  t.  46, 47.    ' 

Fancy,  4tl,  a.  8. 

Fantaatkal  ideaa,  ff5S,'a.  1.  Habit,  187, 1. 10. 

Fear,  148,  a.  10.  HaUtaol  adiona  pau  often  without  oar 

npire,  105, 1.  3,  6.  notiee,  90,  a.  10. 

Rguntive  apeech.  an  aboae  of  laognage.  Hair,  how  it  appear*  In  a  mlnoaGope,  197, 

336.1.34.  a.  11. 

Rnite,  and  isflnlle,  mode*  of  qoanti^,  Hap|dne«,  what  165,  a.  4t.  what  happ)~ 

133,1.1.  allpoutifeideaiof  quantity, finite,  naaiuienpunne,  166,a.  4S.  bowweeameto 

136,  >.  S.  leat  in  narrow  bappinea^  174, 175,  i.  59, 60, 

Forma,  aubatantlal  form  diitiagOlib  not  Hardneaa,  what,  76,  i.  4. 

^Mciei,  Sit,  1.10.  Hatred,  148,  i.  5;  149, 1. 14. 

Flee,  how  far  ■  man  ii  10,  157,  i.  tl,  a  Heat  and  cold,  bow  the  leuation  of  them 

■an  not  free  to  will,  or  not  to  wilt,  157, 1SB.  bolb  ia  produced,  by  the  aame  water,  at  the 

a.  n~I4.  aame  time,  85,  a.  tl. 

Freedom  bflongioolytoagenti,  156,1,19.  Hiitory,  wliat  hiatory  of  moit  antboiity, 

wherein  It  eonaUta,  159,  *.  t7.  free  wUl,  Ii-  481,  (.11, 

bctty  beloagi  not  to  Ibe  »il},  154,  >.  14.  Hope,  148,  i.  9. 

wb^nneoDilili  that  which  li  called  ftee  will,  Hypotheac*.tbeirnae,515,i.11-  aiclobe' 

15S,a.t4;  168,1.47.  boUton  mattcrof  fact,  63,  a.  ID. 

Ocneralideaa,  bowraade,  99,  ■■9.  know-       Ice  and  water  whether  diitind  apadea, 

ledn,  what,  410,  *.  31.  piopodtioni  cannot  314, 1. 13. 
he  known  lu  lie  true,  witliool  knowing  the  ea-       Idea,  wbal,  89,  i.  8. 
tenca  of  the  apeclei,  4t(,  >.  4.  wordi,  bow       Ideu,  tbeir  original  in  ehildrrn,  46,  a.  Si 

aMde,  (83,  1.6—8.  belong*  only  to  ligna,  5C,  a.  13.  none  innate,  54,  a.  17,  beeanienot' 

9BT,  a.  1 1.  remembered,  56, 1.  M.  an  what  the  mind  ia 

Oenllenienibooldiioll>elp)oranl,513, 1.6.  eaiploved  abODlinlhiBkhig,60,i.  1.  atlbom 

Oenoiandapeclea,*hBl,CS6,i.l0.  anbul  lenwtian  or  icfleclioa,  61,  b.  S,  &c.  bowthii 

I^lin  namei  brjorti,  304,  a.  9.  iibulapar-  ii  to  be  undcniood, 383.  thairway  of  getting, 

tialea«icept)oaorwhatiiintheapeciea,3«l.  obaervaUe  in  ehildran,  et,  a.  6.  why  aome 

a,  St.  and  ipeoei  adinted  lo  the  end  of  hare  more,  lone  fewer,  idea*,  £t,  1, 7,  of  k. 

•peed),  3t3, 1.  S3,  and  apedea  are  made  in  Section  gut  late,  and  hiaometery  negHgeally, 

Older  to  general  namea,  9t5,  a. '39.  63,  a,  8.  their  bepDDlng  aad  incnaie  ia  chil- 
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lirotUniliBtcnuliMi  333.  diBereot  in  diffneot  men,  53ft,  *.  13. 

4.  ot  one  KOie,  T3,  our  ideuilraottall  nlatiTC,  150,  ■.  3.  parti- 

■,74,>>1.  of  OOR  than  one  colin  are  linlia  the  migd,  336,  *.  9.  gaxal 

•    ■■   "■           -• ---1  »roiiBpfrfeet,''i'»' 9-  how pouliM  idMH mr 

>■  f.  I.  u  in  ise  ana,  and  be  from  private  caiuei,  81,  «,  4.  ihe  axi 

)■  dklioguubtd,  80. 1.  T.  DM  UiJi  tma  not  daDgeroai,  B  I.  17,  &c     Iib 

■Iwajf  XMOkblaKM,  at,  u  16,  be.  which  fitUr  than  the  w«d  notiDD,  BS,  IS.     Olba 

kce  BnU  u not  Baierial  lok«ow,89i  uT.  of  wordiulUUe  to  bcBEMuad  at  Uu,ib.     Vet 

MMUwa  ^Aen  alHied  br  the  JHdgaeal,  S9,  itiiooodemned,  bolhtisewaDdiK>tiicw,19. 

k  B.  friaafllj  thsie  of  Hghl,  90,  u  9.  of  tho  lame  with  notjaa,  leon,  Dwaning,  &c. 

icflectioa,  100,  a.  14.  ilaipta  idsai  dmo  afrea  367. 

bills,  *.tS.  aaoTiiigicia  rvgiJartniaioouf  Identical  prtipoaitioBi  loach  nothlB^  443, 

miodi,  ll«,t.9.  iDchaahaTedegreM,  wMit  i.  S. 

■taotei,  144,1.6.  whjHaBbaTeBaiiiea,aBd  Ideniilj,iiotaBUuiBiaidea,46,47,i.5-.-9. 

Mbera  not,  ib.  a.  7.  oriaimJ,  1S3,  a.  73>  all  and  diicrutj,  tl3,  i.  1.  of  a  plant,  vhereiii 

WBplu  IdoM  renlrabie  into  usple,  186,  it  conutH,  V  l/,  a.  4.  of  uinuli,  (18,  a.  5. 

a.  9.  what  iimpleidau  ban  beaBEOoit  modi'  of  a  man,  ib.  i.  6  ;  S19,  t.  8.  uniljaf  isb- 

ied,  187,  a.  10.  oar  aowpl«i  idea  of  God,  itucs  doe*  not  alwaji  make  the  nBc  rdea* 

udottier  apirite,  c«aomina>erjlhiBg,b«t  AlJ,  Sl8,  i.  7.  pertonal  identitj,  StO,  a.  9. 

lofiailj,  107, 1.  36.  dear  and  obKore,  Sbi,  depeodi  on  the  tame  coojciouuieu,  tSl, 

■.  f .  diiliiKl  kod  canfaiod,  lot,  a.  ^  aiaj  i.  10.  continaed   eiiilence  makei  identity, 

be  eleat  in  one  ^rt,  and  ohanuc  in  aoolbar,  119.  ».  39.  and  dlTenltj,  in  tdeaa,  the  GfH 

tb$,  •■  IS.  r«al  and  bntaitinl,  t5a,  a.  1.  perceplioD  of  the  mind,  370,  i.  4. 

■imple  an  all  leal,  ib.  a.  1.  and  adequate,  Idiud  and  ouidinea,  100,  i.  It,  13. 

160,  a.  9.  wtutldaaaof  naxedaaBdeaarefan-  IgneraDcr,aurignotaaeeinfiBiteljf  ciceeda 

taadcal,  1S9,  >.  4.  what  ideaa  e(  aabitaueea  oar  knawledgr,  404,  i.  it-  cawea  of  igno- 

arafantaalica],tl9,<.  5,adequaMaiid  ioadC'  ranee,  ib.  a.  83. — 1.  For  want  of  idea*,  ib. — 

qData,t60,  ■.l.bowMidto  be  m  thingi, SeO,  t.  For  want  of  a  ditooreiable  eeinaeiiga  b»- 

a.  Z.  nodea  an  all  adeqaatn  ideal,  t6t,  a.  3>  tweea  the  ideaf  we  ha<e,  407,  a.  tS. — 3.  Foe 

■uleia  a*  nfaired  to  Mmtu,  tGl,  tOt,  i.  4,  5.  want  of  tradiig  Ihe  ideaa  we  ban,  409,  i.  SO. 

of  lubataiHwa  kiadeqoale,  tSS,  ■.lli—U  Aa  Ulation,  iifaal,  4S4,  a.  S. 

RfHredtoiaalmMaeea,  tSS,  a.  di  i6^  a.  7,  Immenutf,  104, a. 4.  bow  thii  ido  m  got) 

— S.AiiefetredU«eollac>ioa(rfiimpleideai,  134,  i.  3. 

364,  1.8.  BiDpla  ideas  are  peried  lawwa,  IntnoralMea  of  whole  natioiia,  36,  t  9; 

S6.'i,I.lt.  of  aubstaacei  are  perfect  Ivrwa,  37,1.11. 

S£6,  a.  IS.  of  model  are  perfect  archetypes,  Immortalily,  not  ennezed  to  aaj  >ha^, 

f66,a.l4.  traeoc(alaa,t66,i.  1,£k.  wbcn  416,  >.  15. 

f*lie,37(,t73,i.ll— tA-aibweappMranon  Impeaetrabllity,  46,  a.  t. 

Ib  Ihe  niod.  Dcitbci  true  nor  falaa,  167,  a.  3.  linpoulioQ  of  opiuiooi  aaieaHMwble,  478, 

u  referred  loottaeimea'i  ideal,  or  to  real  ex-  a.  4. 

iatenoe,  ot  to  real  eatenceii  nay  be  trae  ot  ImfeuiHU  M  idfai  (M  rt  aaia  lai,  ant  the 
blie,  t67, 1.  4,  5.  reaaon  o(  inch  reference,  fint  tfaiog  known,  30,  i.  tl. 
96T,S6B,i.e— 8.dmpleideaiiKfined(o'otbet  Impouibilitj,  not  aa  innate  idea,  46,«.S. 
't  idea],  leaat  apt  to  be  fabe,  (68,  i.  9.  Imprcition  on  Iha  mind,  whal,  tl,a.5. 


iplei  ones  in  tUi  icwcct,  mon  apt  le  bs       Inadeqoale  ideai,  151,  a 

aapooiail*  thoae  of  miied  modet,  969,       IncompatibUity,  how  far  Imawabie,  MO, 
aniple  ijeaa  fe"       '  '       '  ' 
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1.  IS.  complex  jdeai  of  mode*  are  all  tmet       InfaUlbJe  judge  of  oontrofenies,  51.  a.  It, 
271,  1.  17.  of  ■abaUoeea  when  falae,  (ft,       InCeraice,  what,  473.1.  t — ». 
»>  tl,  It*,  wlien  riabt  or  wrong,  (73,  a.  (6.       Infinite,  why  Ifea  ids*  of  iofinila  not  appi- 
that  we  are  incapebn  of,  404,  a.  13.  that  we   cable  toother  Ideaa  aa  well  u  Iboaa  of  qaa«- 

of  their  nmoleneai,    tity,  lioce  the;  can  be  ai  often  tcpealed,  135, 

&«irBiiat«aefi,406,   (.  6.  the  Idea  of  Id'  ' 

conformity  to  (hin^  and  of  apace  or  na 
411,a,4.'Midall  olhen,  batof  MbitaiKea,   tiBgniibMl,  136,  a 

411, 1.S.  dHple  cannot  be  got  by  defiiutinn  *«r«abaCDK,  ib.  a.  s.  numoar  laraiaoe*  na 
of  wofd«,t9B,*.ll.  BntoalybjwperfeBee.  with  Ihe  dearest  ideu  of  iii6iiiic,  lSr.t.9, 
199,  a.  14.  of  mixed  modeii  why  nmt  eon.  Ihe  idea  of  inGalte,  ■  growing  idea,  131, 
pooBiled,  399,  i.  IS.  ipedfic,  of  railed  i.  11.  our  idea  of  infinite,  partly  poailiie, 
nodeik  haw  at  fint  made:  inatanccia  kin-  putly  compantiTe,  putly  nagatin,  1S9. 
neah  and  niaaph,  317,  i.  44,  43.  of  wb-  i.  IS.  why  some  men  ihink  the;;  ban  an  i4c4 
■laneeai  iutance  in  lahab,  St8i  i.  46;  3(9,  of  infinite  duialioii,  bat  not  of  iafinite  apeoei 
1. 47.  simple  ideM  and  mades  hara  all  ab-  Ul ,  i,  10.  why  diapalaa  aboU  iBfioily  u» 
ilrae^  aa  well  aa  eoBoele,  mom,  S33,  a.  t.  unaUy  perplexed,  14t,  a.  tl.  oar  idea  «f 
ofaebttuceiiWeicaracany  abitrKtKUBei,   infinity  hu  its  origioel  ia  leaMUea  *4d  ■«•. 


in^K 
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iectfoB,  113,  *.  tt.  wc  ban  H  pMili(«  Mm  4f8,t.a5.  rraKly  D[oBTkiio«ledca,«10.  of 

otiniiiuU,  13Bi  •■  18, 14l  140,  klf.  DWtbenaticd  MttH,  haw  nsl,  41f ,  a.  tf.  irf' 

ln£nil;,  oby  man  coaaaeuXj  allowad  l«  uonlity, ml, lb. •. 7>  of  ■>b«MBc«i,)ioK  br 

^ral'iM  ihui  to  expuuloD,  115,  *.  4.  kair  »e*l,414,  (■  It.  whal  mkm  our  luwwlBdge 

•ppl'wd  lo  Ood  bj  nt,  133,  >.  1.  bow  w«  real,  411,  i.  9,  coaAlcri>g  iMnp,  ud  not 

g>t  thii  idea,  194,  i.  f ,  3.  Uw  lafinilir  af  huh,  tba  wm  ta  kaowkd^  41.1t,  *.  13. 

nnmbcr,  doiatJoii,  aod  apaca,  diffeMDt  wajt  of  nilMajice,  wheiein  Ucaniuti,  414,  a.  11. 

eouidcnd,  129,  h  10, 11.  ■batnqaind  W>b>t  talmJdefcauwkdgeof 

Innate  Uutha  miut  be  die  firti  buwa,  91,  (Bbnancea,  4*9, 1. 1^  ulf-«*Uaiit,  43a  n 

a.  16,  priodplea  to  do  purpoM,  if  men  can  t.  of  IdoMitj  uiti  ilmaltj,  U  latga  M  abr 

be  igtHxant  oi  doabtlul  of  tbem.  SB,  a.  IS.  id«at,S9r,a.8!  43t,a.4.>faef^ilaonaiaU, 

priocipln  af  mj  Lord  llartMit  exanuiMl,  ib.  of  CD-aiiitance.  *«rj  acanly,  491,  a.  A.«( 

4U^  a.  15,  &C.  moral  mlei  to  no  porpou,  if  nialiaw  of  modca,  Mot  ao  aaautji  ik  a.  6.  al 

effacciiiile,  or  alleiaUa,  43,  >.  30>  ptopMI-  real  eiiiUnce,  none, 433,1. 7. beginainpw» 

liont  niiut  ba  diitingniahed  from  oUiar  bj  tkalala,  ib.  a.  B.  InliAiTe  of  (Mrowo  cMM- 

their  cicameai  and  tucfaloeu,  58,  a.  14.  Iba  aaec,  449,  a.  8>  dMDOutratiTC  oiF  ■  Ood,  jh> 

dadiiDe  o[  innale  priaciphia  o[  ill  cdbm-  *>  1.  iiiipnn«iD«t  of  knawtadge,  464,  not 

iBptaiadbj  iHximiiib.*.  l.whjiathoagK 

I  ib.  t.  taHHrladEaia^rmad,  od;  byperlier- 

i»faidatmpiii»fUef,4i66,i.6;ao,ui 

IauuitTekiMi>ladge,8T4,a.l.  aorkigbeat  aiidiBdinftfaeirreiatiani,466,i.r.byial< 

cetlaiDijF,  4M,  a.  14.  nadiale  idau,4ro,*,  14.  in  nbaUBccB,bow 

InieDtion,  whaieiD  it  ootubta,  S5,  a.  S,  to  1>a  impmttd,  467,  a.  0.  pidlj  neeaasaij, 

Joj,  148,  a.  7.  panly  *olaataiT.  471,  a.  1, 9.  why  wine,  and 

Iron,  of  wbat  adTiBtafe  to  atnkfaid,  468,  ao  little,  ib.  1. 1.  bow  incraaaad,  479.  a.  6. 

Jadgaient :  vrong  judgnaaati,  in  rehfeBoe 

lo  good  and  enl,  174,  a.  SB,  right  jodf  i 

acBt,  478,  a.  4i  one  oBDfe  of  wrong  jad^   a,  7.  ita  Imperfeelioaa,  339,  •   _. . 

MCDt,  477,  >,  S.  wberaa  it  cooaiila,  47>,  &c.  SS4.  (be  un  of  ^gaaaii  dctliojred  b*  Ow 
nbdit;  of  diapaling.  946,  t.  6;  347,  a.  8. 

Xoowledge  baa  a  gnat   conaewo   with  enda  ariaagiugc,354.a.t3.IUiaipcifMiUoDa, 

woidi,  S54,  a.  115.  ttu:  aothor'a  dcGnilioB  of  nat  eaay  U  be  carcd,95r,  a.  S  ;  ib.  a.  4—6. 

it  aaplaioed  and  delended,  S68,  tot*.     How  iho  cure  of  tbeaa  naeaaaary  to  philoaophT, 

it  diffeti  from  faitli,  474,  475,  a,  t,  9 ;  368,  357,  a.  S.  to  vie  no  word  withoal  a  clear  and 

nata.  nbat,  367,  a.  S.  bow  Baeb  obt  know-  diatiacl  idea  annend  ts  it,  ii  una  remedy  of 

Icdga  drpenda  <hi  onr  aanica,  364,  a.  iS.  the  imperftctia«u  sf  laagaaga,  359,  a.  B,  St 

actual,  371,  a.  3.  liabituaJ,ib.  a.  8.  habitaal,  pfopriely  in  tfae  ua  of wsida,  anolber  raoedv, 

tweloU,  ib.  a.  9.  iatuiliTC,  374,  a.  1.  iotni-  36U.  a.ll. 

live,  ibe  (leaiaat,  ib.  iotuillTe.  iireiMUa,  Law  ef  awtaie  generallj  allowed,  39,  a.  6, 

ib.  demunalratiie,  ib.  a.  >.tif  geaieral  tiadu,  there  ia,  Itaougb  net  maate,  39,  a.  19.it*  CD* 

if  all  either  iatuiliie  or  dvaMwalialin,  378,  forcenenl,  143,  a.  6. 

1.  14,  of  particolar  eiieleacei,  ia  aeaaitiTa,  Lawalng:  tbe  iUitmteof  ieaniiag  ia  Ibeae 

ib.  dear  idni  do  not  alwajra  pradDCc:  cImi  latter  agei,  938,  ftctoftheacfaODlalielcMedy 

knowledge,  379^  a.  15.  what  kmd  of  know~  in  ihe  abnae  of  wordi,  336,  tee.  auch  leaimtdg 

ledge   we  tiaia    of  natore,  Ml,  a.  S.  ita  of  ill  cooaequenee,  937,  a.  I0,&c. 

be^imiBg   and  progreaa,  101,   a.    U— IT ;  Liberty,  ahat.    15C.  193.  8ce.  a.  S-^11 ; 

Si,  >.  15,  16.  girai  D(,  ia  (be  facoltiea  to  195,  *.  15.  belongf  iwtto  tbcwiil,  154,a.  14. 

attain  it,  51,  a.  It.  men'*  knowledge  a«-  to  be  deWTntintd  by  tbercMll  oroarowa  de- 

cardiag  to  llie  employBaat  a(  tbeit  ftcwltiea,  Uberalioa,  U  no  reatTKiot  uf  lifactty,  169,  a. 

57,  a.  ES.  Id  be  got  only  by  tba  application  44 — M.iaunded  ina  power  efiaapcndlagoat 

of  OorowB  ihoagba  M  tba  cooleniiWBliDnDf  partieular  deBirea,lti8,  a.47;  170,a.5l,5t. 

lhiaga,W,a.(3.eiieDiaf  bmanknowMge,  Dght,  ita  abaard  dclnitiana,  V»,  a.  10. 

374.  out  kaowledga  goa*  not  beyand  oor  light  in  the  mind,  what,  503,  a.  13. 

iien,  ib.  a.  1.  nor  beyond  tbe  poreeptioa  of  I^gic  hai  iulrodacad  abactnity  into  tao' 

tWt  agieeineilt  oT  diaagraemaat,  Ib.  a.  f.  gnagn,346,a.  6,  7.aDdliindefedkBow1edge, 

vacbea  nolMallo«Tld«aa,37S,a.«.aaMh  8>.a.7. 

lcailotbat«alilyafthiDga,ib.a.6.  yetaery  Lava,  147,  a.  4. 
impronble  it  rigbl  wayi  are  Inkaa.  ib.  a.  fc 

of  oo-eibteaoe  very  aarmw,  308,  a.  9 — II.  kUdocM,  100,  a.    19.  opporition  to  rea^ 

aud   thaielbre,  of  aabaUocea  aery  nanwif,  ana  tkaama  that  oa»e,  *>4,  a.  4. 

999,  kc.8.14— )6.of  othetraiaiiniaideter-  Ha^Uriai,  tbe  ant  koowiag  are  leait 

minable,  401,  a.  18.  of  exkUBCc,  404,  u  tl.  Mgfaleiiai,  478,  a.  4. 

certain  and  aniiaraal,  where  to  be  bad,  408,  Making,  813,  a.  2. 

at  99.  ill  oaaof  worda,  a  gnat  hindenaca  of  Uan  UBtthaprodaataf  Uiad  cbaoee,  451> 

kaowledga,  409,  a.  90.  gnaeral,  wlieie  to  be  t.A.lbBeaieMeofmaBiaplaoadin  hhahape, 

got,  410,  a.  31.  Ilea  aatj  in  oai  Iba^ta,  417,1.  ICweknow  ddI bia rral aaaace, 908, 
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•■  tf ;  319. 1,  tr.  Uie  boanduiet    dbeoarMi  In  noidity,  if  not  dor,  the  ftnh 
iiHi  ipccia  not  delenniDed,  319,    oftbe  ipeaker,  MS,*.  IT,  Undennca  of  de>' 


).  3;316,i. 

of  the  hunu  i[ .  ,  ,  _ 

I.  tT.  what  DMkea  the  hidg  Indiiidual  mm,  ■9aiiatnli*e  tmtiag  of  nionK^:  l.Wnli/ 
ai6,(.fl-,  <t9,s.  I9.thi  ume  mtu)  ma;  m*rkf;—-f.CoiD|rierediMM,40t,  (.19^—3. 
be  different  peraooi,  115,  •.  19.  lolerett,  403,  t.  tO.  dvofe  of  ntBci  fa  ^ 

Haibenwtici,  ttautinethiidi,4e6,>.T.<iii-  nlilj,  chuigei  nottlw  Mtnreof  lUi^,  413. 

ptoTemenl,  470,  *.  19.  >.  9.  aad  meeluaiiin,  bard  to  be  reooociled, 

Mattel,  inoonipRbeaiible,  both  iaiu  cofae-  «.  14.  lecnredamidalmeB'iwnnBJiideiBeali, 

lunaaddiviubifil;,  101,>.<3;  ftU,  i.  30,  lB0,i.70. 

31.  what,  SS9,  a.  15.  wbetber  il  may  think.  Motion,  slow  or  verj  iwHI,  wbj  nM  pei- 
ii  not  tobekDown,  380,  i.  6. canool preduee  cdred,  116,  i.T.ll.  iotnat«rj,iDeTplic*Ue, 
■olion,  or  an?  thing  Hk,  451,  t.  10.  and  457, 1.19.  itiabantddeGnidou,  t96,a.6,9. 
motion  oannol  piodnca  thought,  ib,  not  eter- 
nal, 45G,  «.  18.  Naming  of  ideal,  99,  i.  B. 

Huims,   430,  &c.  ;  439,  *.  IC— 19.  not  Name),  moral,  eitabliihed  fajr  law,  not  to 

alone  ■eir-eridenl,431,>.3.arBnottbelnithi  be  nried  from,  414,  •.  10.  of  HibMaaces, 

JInt  known,  533,  t.  9.  not  the  fuundatiOD  of  (landing  (otreal  euenCM,  (lenot  capableto 

our  knonledge,  434, 1. 10,  wborein  their  eri.  coniev  certainl;  to  the  ondentanduig,  419, 

denee  Goniiiti,  ib.1. 10.tlieiiute,435 — 439.  ■•  5.  Kir  nominal  euencei,  will  make  aome, 

■.ll,lC.why  the  moit  ECnmi  leif-endent  thoughDDtmaajcertainpropo(itioDi,4fO,a.C 

propoiilioni  alone  pan  for  maximt,  435,  •.  *h^  men  mbililula  nimei  (or  real  eaaencea, 

II.  am  oommonl;  pHMfi,  only  where  thne  wli)ebthe;kiinwnat,351,i.l9,twoMKinp- 
Uno  need  of  proDfi,  441,  «.  IS.of  little  uie,  poiitioni,  in  *nchan>eot  namei,  35f,  a.  91. 
with  clear  tenni,  44!,  g.  19.  ofdangeraui  aae,  a  particalai  oanM  to  aTerr  parliciilar  tlung 
with  doubtful  tetmi,  439,  >.  It ;  44t,  i.  tO.  impotable,  fB4,  •.  t.  and  nadcai,  lb.  a.  3. 
when  Snt  known,  13,  &c.t.  9— 13  114,1.14)  proper  namei,  where  aied,  tS5,  ■■  4,5.  *pe- 


«  the^  gain  auent,  tS,  ■.  II,    ( 


St.  made  from  particaTar  oliiervaiioDa,  ib.  not  193,  i.  16.  of  rimpte  ideal  and  aaliataocei, 

in  tlie  andenunding  before  they  are  actually  refer  lo  thiDg>,.S9d,  •.  t.  what  aamea  itsid 

kaom,  iS,  1.   It,  neilber  their  terma  nor  for  both  real  and  no^nal  ennKS,  ib.  a.  3.  of 

ideal  innate,  39,  i.  tE3.  leatt  known  to  cbii-  irmple  ideal  not  capable  of  defaiitiaia,  ib. 

dreu  and  illilerale  people,  31,  i.  tT.  1.4.  why, 196,*.  T.of  leatt  doobtfolrigiiiGca- 

MemoTT,  91,  >.  1.  attention,  pleaiure,  and  lion,  f99,i.l5.haTe  few  aecenlitii  Uutrnftwii 

pain,  letUed  ideaa  in  the  memory,  93,  a.  S.  taamtali,  900,  a.  16.  of  cotnplei  ideaa,  say 

and  repetition,  ib.  a.  4  i  94,  a.  6.  difference  be  defined,  198,  a.  It.  of  mind  modea  attDd 

of,  93,  t.  4,  5.  in  renembraace,  the  mind  for  arbitrary  ideaa,  301,  a.  t,  3  ;  St7,  a.  44. 

■omelime<acti*e.iameliineapaiaiTe,94,i.  7.  tie  together  the  parti  of  that  complex  idau, 

itaneeeaaity,  93,  a.  5;  93,  a.  8.  defecta,  95,  304,a.  10.  itind  alwayifor  the  leal^Menec, 

t.  8,  9.  in  bnilea,  96,  •.  10.  306,  a.  14.  why  got,  UHutly,  beftn  the  idea 

iletapbyiici,  and  acboel  dirinity,  filled  are  known,  ib.  a.  15.  of  relaliani  compie- 

wilh  oniniirucljre  propoiitiona,  447,  i.  9.  bended  under  tlMM  of  mixed  modet,  307,  i. 

Method  used  in  matliemitica,  466,  i.  7.  16.  general  namea  of  laUtneea  atud  for 

Mind,  (he  quickneu  of  )tt  aetioni,  90,  a.  10.  toiu,  308,  i,  1. 1 


Hinolea.  buura,  daya,  not  necetury  to  do-  39.  proper  namei  bekNW  onl*  lu  nbaUwoea, 

ration.  Ill,  i.  33.  3t6,  i,  4t.  of  modea  in  ttteir  ottt  applicafiov, 

Miradea,  4B3, 1. 13.  317,  ..  44,  45.  of  tnhMncea  in  tbor  firtt  ap- 

Misety,  what,  165,  a.  41.  plication,  31B,  a.  46,47.  necific naaea  rt^d 

Modes,  mined.  184,  t.  1.  made  by   the  for  diArent  thinga  ia-dlffeient  men,  319,  a. 

mind,  ib.  a.  1.  aometimea  got  by  the  eipli-  4e>  are  put  in  the  place  of  the  tfdng  anppoaed 

calioa  of  their  namea,  1B3.  a.  3.  whence  ila  to  haie  the  real  eMenoe  of  the  ipenea,  ib. 

unity,  ii>.  >.  4.  occaiiiin  of  mixed  mndei.  ib.  ••  49.  of  mixed  model,    doabtrat    often, 

a.5.theii ideal, howgot,  186,  a.g.modeiiim-  3S5,  1.  6.  becaoM  they  wuit  atandnidi  in 

pie  and  compleji,  103,  1.  5.  aimple  modea,  nature,  ib.  a.  7.  of  labalancea,  doabtfnl,  3St, 

104, 1.  J .  of  motion,  143,  a.  1.  ^-  a.  11, 14.  In  dMb  philoaoptuc^  nee,  brd 

Moral  good  and  eiil,  what,  143,  a,  5.  three  to  ban  aettled  aigaifieatiom,  339,  a.  15,  n- 

rulea  whereby  men  judge  of  mors!  rectitude,  ataoce,  liqaor,  340,  a.  16;  gold,  ib.  a.  17. 

141,1.7.  being),  howfaunded  on  aimple  ideaa  of  aieaille  ideaa,  why  l«Mt  doob^,  S4I,  a; 

of  Hiiiation  and  rcQecdon,  148,  >.  14,  15,  IB.  leattoompoawlad  Ideu  hare  the   bwl 

ralea  not  aelf-eridrnl,  34,  ■.  4.  Tariety  of  opi-  dulMOoa  namM,  341,  «.  19. 

niona  concerning  moral  rulei,  34,  55, 1.  5,  G.  Ifaloial  pbUoaophy , aot  eapable ef aCJeaee, 

ralea,  if  innalE,  cannot  with  public  allowance  406,  >.  16;  468,  a.  10.  yetTEry  oaefai,  469, 

be  Iranagreaied,  37 — 39,  a.  11,13.  a.  It- how  to  be  imprared.  ib.  what  baa  hia- 

MoraMly,  capattle  of  demooaliRtian,  495,  dered  iti  imprureBenl,  ib.i.11. 

1.16;  401,  1.18;  467,  a.S. the  proper  atud^  Neceaaity,  154,  a.  13. 

of  mankind,  468,  1. 11.  of  actmna,  in  Iheir  Ne|^Te  teima,  279,  a.  4.  namea  wgaify 

conbrmity  10  a  rule,  148,  i.  15.  mitlakea  in  the  abaence  of  poiiti*«id«M,  81, 1.5. 

moral  Doiloni,  owing  to  namea,  M9,  t,  16.  Newton,  4S9,  a.  11. 


NotUag;    tbtt  notUog  wimt  pfodnca  InOod.DOKtiTalDiBatIm;  bolb  aettiatnd 

•a*  ihiug,  it  demoutntioD,  450,  •■  3.  pud*e  Id  ([drill,  ib. «.  9.  ou  idea  of  ictiTe 

Noiioiu,  lU.i.  S.  ixnrcr  cteaieit  fran   itAaeAia,  ISl,  i.  4. 

Nnmber,  130,  D>odn  of,  tbe  moil  duUnct  power)  openle  not  on  powen,  156,  (.  18. 

tdeu,  )Sd.  >.  3.  deiDonitntioiu  in  Dambera,  nuke  ■  great  pert  of  the  id«u  of  latntaacei, 

tha  iBDet  deleriiiiiute,  1B3,  1.4-  tbe  geiMrai  195, 1.7.  wt^,  196,  i.  3.  en  idea  of  hom- 

meanue,  133,  *.  8.  affordi  Uw  clcarett  idea  tion  and  (efleetion,  80,  i.  B. 

of  inGnit?,  137,  i.  9.  QUBerBtioB,  what,  131,  Praotiejl  piindploi  not  innate,  3t,  ■.  1. 

_   r .^  jl^  jli_  i_  a^^  ^_  1^  j^^  nninunllj  auesled  to,  S3|  ■■  1.  are  for 


order,  ISt,  a.  7.  wh*  not  carl;  in  children,  operation,  ib.  3.  not  agreed,  40,  a.  14,  dift- 

and  in  loaia  aant,  ib>  rent,  43,  *.  11. 

Principlei,  not  tv  be  receiTed  vithont 

entautlion,  ttrlet  euuniaatiaii,  465,  e.  4;  514,  i.  8.  tha 

ideal,  S5S,  III  cameqveBCee  of  wieog  principlei,  514, 

1.  o.  Etc  1.  B,  1&  Doaehaata,  tO,  i.  1.  nosa  imi- 

Obilinate,  tbej  are  moat,  who  hate  leait  *anallj  aueoled  tOiCl,i.  S-~4.  bow  oidlna- 

cuarioed,  VT,  i,  S.  lily  got,  44,  i,  M,  Etc  an  to  be  euoiined, 

Opioioa,  wfait,  475,  i.  3.  how  optoioai  45,  i.  IG,  S7.  not  innate,  it  the  ideM  Ibey  are 

grow  ap  to  principle!,  44,  &c  i.  t) — 16.  nude  op  of,  are  aot  Innate,  46,  i,  1. 

of  othan,  a  wrong  pMnd  of  awent,  476,  Friiate  term,  S79,  i.  4, 

1.6  i  518, 1. 17.  Piobabililj,  what,  474,  tu.  1. 1,  3.  tha 

Organi;  aarargaB>Nitcdloourilale,516,  nouBda  of  probabilitj,  475,  i.  4.  in  nutter  of 

fcci.lt,  13.  fact,  479,  •■  6.  how  we  »e  (ojodge  in  pro. 

bebilitiea,  475,  i.  5.  difficnltiei  in  probaU- 

Ptte,  pietent,  woAi  preientlj,  176,  a-  lidea,  480,  i.  9.,  gronsdi  of  probability  in 

64.  iti  nae,  79,  i.  4.  ipecnlation,  481,  i.  II.  wrong  meanm  of 

Parrot,  menOoBad  by  Sir  W.  T.  (19,  ■-  &■  probability,  513.  i.  7.  bow  cTaded  by  pit- 

boldi  a  raliuoal  diuonne,  1(0.  judicad  nindi,  516,1. 13, 14. 

FMticlei  joiD  paiu,  or  whole  lenteBcei,  Proofi,  375,  ■.  3. 

•ogelher,  330,1. 1.  ia  tlwm  liei  the  beautj  of  Propeitiei  of  (pedGceuaocei,  not  known, 

well  ipealdn^  331,  i.  t,  how  their  nie  u  to  315,  i.  19.  of  thlogi  tci;  numerooi,  165, 

be  known,  lb.  i.  3.  they  eipiai*  lomc  aetloii  a.  10 ;  (73, 1. 14. 

crpoitnre  of  the  mind,  ib.  i.  4.  FropOHlloai.  identical,  teach  nolhiDg,45B, 

Paical,  bii  great  nMmory,  95,  •>  9.  »■  1.  generical,  teach  nothing.  445,  i.  4 ;  448, 

FaMon,  138, 1. 11.  1.13.  whenan  a  paitorthe  d^ilion  i>  pre- 

Faaiiau,how  they  lead  ni  into  emx,481.  dicaled  of  Ihe  inbjiel,  tnch  nolhing,  44.'i, 

a.  11.  tarn  on  pleaiore  and  pain,  147,  *.  3.  446,  s.  5, 6.  bat  lite  Hgoification  trftbe  wotd, 

■le  aeldon  lingle,  164,  ■.  39.  446,  >.  7.  Goncetaiog  inbitaocei,  gBnaially 

Perception,  threefold,  15f,>.  5.  in  peroep-  dther  trifling  or  oncertain,  447,  i.  9.  meiely 

lion,  tin  mind  for  the  nuitl  pail  pauire,  88,  Teibal,  bow  to  be  known,  448, 1. 11,  abitnwL 

a.  1.  ii  an  impreaisn  made  on  the  mind,  ib.  teinM,  predicated  one  of  another,  produce 

1.  3,  4.  in  the  womb,  89,  i.  5.  diffetcnca  b»-  meitly  rerbel  piopoaitiatii,  ib.  or  part  of  a 

twrrn  it,  and  innate  ideai,  ib.  i.  6.  pull  the  complex  idea,  piedicaled  of  the  whole,  443, 

diSrrence  helween  iha  animal  and  vegetable  i.  4 ;  448.  i.  13.  mare  propoiltiom,  merely 

Ungdom,9l,  a.  11,  tbeicHral  dcpeeiofil,  leihal,  than  ii  aiuprcled,  448,  b.  13.  ani' 

shew  tbe  wiidom  and  goodnew  of  tbe  Maker,  >ena]  proposilioni  conceni  ool  eiiiteoce,  449, 

lb.  1.  11.  beloagi  to  all  animali,  91,  i.  11 —  ■■  1.  what  propoutioni  concern  eiiitence,  ib. 

14.lheGntiiiletof  knowledge,  91. 1.15.  ceruin  propotitjou,  conceroiiig  eiiitenee, 

"     ion,  what,  (I"         ~        '         ' 
I.   («.   Uw  » 

make*  tbe  lame  pereon,  l(l,i.  13)  1«7,  >.  i.5.  ierbal,418,a.3i  419,1. 

S9.  tkc  nme  anal,  without  tbe  lame  comci-  (o  be  trealtd,  4tB,a.  3,  4. 

•lunesa,  nakes  not  tbe  lamn  penon,  1(3,  PnniibBiBnt,  what,  143,  a.  5.  and  reward, 

a.  14.  fcc  reward  and  punliboKni  follow  par-  bllow  conicioDtDeU,  t<5,  >.  18;  118,  i.  16. 

aonal  identity,  115,  i.  IS,  an  nncauciouidi^Laid,whypDniibed,>S6, 

Phinlutical  idiu,  158,  •.  1.  *.  (I. 

Place,  105,  i.  7,8.  use  of  place,  106,  >.  9. 

nothing  hut   retitiie  poaition,  107,  •.  10.  Qoalitiei :  aecoodaiy  qnalitiea,  their  con- 

aooielimca  taken  for  tbe  ipace  body  filti,  ib.  neiion,  oi  incoDHStence,  nnknown,  398,  *. 

twofold,  116,1,  6;  ib.1.  6,  7.  11.  of  labitancei,  icarce  knowable,  but  by 

Fleainre  aad  pain,  147.  i.  1 ;  149,  ■.  15,  eneiience,  399,  Etc  i.  14,  16.  of  ipiritnal 

16.  join  thaBMha  looHMt  ofoar  ideal,  78,  inbatancei  leu  than  of  corporeal,  401, 1. 17. 

•■  I.  leeondaty,  have  no  coneelTahle  connexion 

Fleainie,  why  joined  to  lereral  action,  78,  with  the  primary,  that  prodace  them,  398, 
1-  3-  &c.  «.  11, 13 ;  407, 1. 18.  of  tnbitancei,  de- 
Power,  bow  weeome  bjiti  idea,  150,1.1.  pend  on  remote  canaei,  414,  t.  11.  not  to  be 
actireand  paMlre,  ib.  1. 1.  do pastite powet  lyiownby  deMiplioiu,964i  i.Sl.  lecandary, 
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bow  fir  ctptble  of  demonilntion,  317,378,  iHcnl,  4S3,  1. 14.  berwf,  do  proof  of  il,  509, 

t.ll — 13.  *bat,8t,).  19;  14,  t.  IG.hawiaid  s.  15.lr>dt(i<Hulre*el*t)oamiiiolcoDtFyuiy 

to  be  in  tbingi,  15B,  t.  t.  wcondar;,  would  new  linipJe  ideas,  498,  i.  3.  nut  ao  nre  u 

he  nttaer,  if  we  conld  dncoier   the   minate  our  reiion  or  Mniei,  499,  ■■  4>  in  thinga  of 

pirUofbodiei,  197,1.11.  primirj,  81,  s.  9.  reaion  no  need  otrerelation,  500,  ■.  A.CH- 

how  the;  produce  ideal  in  ui,  B3, 1. 11,  If.  nol  oiermle  our  clear  kooHleiln,  ib.>.  5.; 

■ecundarj  quelitjri,  S3,  84,  a.  IS — 15.  pri-  503,  >.  10.  idubI  oiemile  probabilitiM  tf  rea- 

iDirj  qaalitiei  retemblc  our  ideoi,  lecondirj  ion,  50t,  *.  B,  9. 

nol,  84,  &e.  i.  15,  le.&c.  threeaortsof  qi 

llBea  in  bodlea,  86,  1. 13.  i.  e.  primir;,  i 

oondar;,  immediMelj  perceitable  ;   ind  >e- 

condvj,  medinlely  peiceliable,  87,   >.  !6.  Sagacilj,  j7.^,>.  3. 

wcondaiy  are  bare  pooeis,  86,  B7,  &c.  >.  93  Suae,  whethei  labstinoe,  noAe,  at  cod- 

— «5,  lecondarj   h»e  no    diiceralble  con-  crete,  K9,  j.  JB. 

aeiion  oilh  the  fint,  67,  a.  15.  Sand,  nhiie  lo  the  eye,  pellucid,  in  >  ui- 

QuoltCiona,  bow  tittle  (o  be  relied  on,  481,  croKope,  197,  a.  11. 

a.  II.  Sceptical,  no  one  uiccptlcat  aa  to  doobt 
bis  owDeiiitenM,  450,1.  S. 

ttetlideas,  166,  >.  1,9.  Schools  i%beieinfaultj,3M,  a.  6,  be. 

Tleuon,i(a<arioutaifnification],484,l.  1.  Science,  diiided  into  ■  conddertlkm  << 

dhil,  ib.  B.  3.  leasoD  ia  natural  rerelalion,  nature,  of  operation,  ind  of  lij^i,  519.  atf 

505,1.  4.  it  DiuBtjodgeof  revelatian,  516,  i.  acience  of  naluni  bodie*,  40e,>.16. 

14,  15.  itnitut  be  our  last  guide  in  enery  Scripture  j  inlerpretationa  of  *criplai«  aot 

thing,  ib.   four  plrl>  of  reason,  40.%.  a.  3.  to  be  imposed,  343,  a.  13, 

where  reason  fails  os.  493,  a.  9.  necessHijr  in  Self,  tihat  mlkea  it,  ttS,  a.  iO ;  ttT,  tt8, 

all  bat  inluition,  493,  s.  15.  at  con)n-dis-  a.  !3— (5. 

tingoiibed  lo  fiiih,  what,  49B,  1.  S.  helpava  SelMone,  174,  a.  I.  puti;  cuae  of  nnrra- 

not  lo  Ihe  linonledeaof  innate  tPBth5,«l, «,  wnableneis  in  m,  ib, 

1.  5 — 8.  general  ideal,  general  lenns.andrea.  Self-eridenl  propo>iliaiia,*hento  be  had, 

■on,  niuBll;  grow  logciher,  S.i,  i.  15,  130,  &c  neither  needed  nor  adtnitlad  proof. 

Recollection,  145,  s.  1.  441,  i  19. 

ReElectkHi,61,a.4.         '  Scnialiui,  ei,  *.  3.  dutingnilhaUe  from 

Related,  f  09,  a.  1.  other  pcrceptiona,  378,  s.  14.  explaioad,  85, 

Aelation,  ib.  proporlioniil,  til,  t.  1.  na-  i.  II,  what,  149,  a.  1. 

total,  ib.^a.  l.inslilDted,  213,  >.  S.niotBl,ib.  Senses:   wh;  w«  cannot  conceWe  other 

1.  4.  nnmerona,  119,  a.  17.  terminate  in  sini>  qualities,  than  the  object*  of  oar  lenaei,  T3, 

pie  idels,  150.  t.  IB.  oar  clear  ideas  of  rela-  >.  3.  leatn  to  diicetn  b;  eierciae,  364,  s.  11. 

tioD,  ib.  a.  19.  name!  of  reUlioni  donblM,  much  quickerwould  ddI  be  nieful  to  us,516. 

ib.  s.  19.  without  corre1ati*e  lermi,  not  bo  a.  It.  our  organs  of  seMe  tuited  (o  oar  atata, 

commonly  obserred,  110,1.  1.  different  frum  ib.  &c.  1. 12, 13. 

the  things  related,  ib.  i.  4.  changes  without  Sensible  knowledee  is  as  certain  as  w* 

anj  change  in  ihe  subject,  ib.  1.5.  slwavs  be-  need,  460,  a.  B.  aeiuible  knowledge  goes  not 

tween  two.  111,).  6.  all  thinga  eapsble'of  re-  bejond  Ihe  present  act,  461,  a. 9. 

lation,ib.s.  7.  Ihe  idea  of  the  relation,  often  Shsme,  149,  s.  17. 

clearer  than  of  tbe  Ibingt  rclaled,  ib.  s.  B.  all  Simple  ideas,  70,  a.  1.   not  mads  by  tlw 

(eiminale  in  simple  ideas  of  aensalion  and  re-  atind,  7l,a.t.  power  of  Ibe  mind  over  Ihecai 

flection.  Ill,  a.  9.  101,  s.l,  the  materials  of  all  oar  iinowledp, 

Relatire,  «09,  a.  t.  taroe  relative  terma  BO,  1. 10.  all  poutiTc.lb.  very  diffaient  fntB 

taken  for  eitenul  denominatjons,  110,  u  f.  their  causes,  81,  a.  1,9. 

•ome  for  absolute,  ib.  s.  3.  how  te  be  known,  Sin,withdiB(tentniaa,>ttada  for  diffucat 

111,  s.  10.  many  wordn,  though  aeemiog  ab-  actioas,  41,  s.  19. 

solute,  are  relative!,  310,  s.  3—5.  Solidity,  74,  s.  1.  inseparable  froqi  bodj. 

Religion,  all  men  havetimetoinquire  into,  ib.  by  It  body  fills  ipacc,  75,  a.  t.  tbia  ide* 

511,  t,3.bntlnRianyplacesarelnoderedrrom  got  by  touch,  T4,  *.  1.    how  dislingaisbed 

inqoiring,  511,  «.  4.  remembrance,  of  great  froni  space,  75,  s.  3.  how  fioiu  bardness,  76, 

moment  in  common  life,  95,  s.  8.  what,  56,  s.  4. 

S.10;  94, 1.7.  iionetbing  bom  deniily,   deaonatiated, 

Repntalion.ofgreat  force  in  commcm life,  451,1.8. 

147,a.lt.  Soirow,  148,  s.B. 

Bealtaint,  154,  s.  13.  Soul  thinks  nD4  always.  63,  s.  9,  bx.  aot 

ReaurrcctTOn,thenulbaT'snotionof  it,lSI,  in  sound  sleep,  64,  s.  1 1 ,  &c.  Iti  imiBaleTia- 
Sec.  not  necessarily  nnderitood  of  the  sstae  litj,  we  know  not,  380,  he  a.  6  i  3B1,  fitc 
bod;,  ib.  &c.  the  meaning  of  his  body,  t  religion,  nol  concemed  in  the  Boul'a  inimate- 
Cor.*.  10,!31.lbeaamebodj  ofCbr'tslaiose,  riality,  395.  oor  ignorance  aboot  it,  tt9i  a. 
and  why,  133, 131.  how  the  scriplare  speaks  17.  the  immunality  of  it,  not  proved  by  rca- 
aboot  it,  141.  son,  391,  tct.  it  is  brought  lo  light  by  re»^ 

Revehition,  an  umineslionaUe  ground  of  lation.  ib. 


IKDEX.  jtf)9 

Srand,  iU  model,  143,  >.  3.  concrrninft  lubiUncM,  leackc*  but  a  Uulc 

SpM*,iM  idem  gotbjd^andloacb,  104,    *bj,  414,  ■■  11.1«i  U6,>.  15.  tbecoobKil 

%,i.  ill  BHtdifiatioQ,  104,105,1.4.  nMbody,   idea  of  iuh»Unc«  in  gen«nl,  nialMi  atoaja 

107, 1. 11,  It.  iti  part*  iBieparable,  108,  ■.    a  part  of  tb«  egsrnce  of  tlw  apcciei  ^  lub- 

13.  tmmoraable,  ib.  1. 14.  nbttbtt  body,  w    lUDcti,  315,  i.  31 .  in  mbiiani^i,  we  autt 

£it,  ib.  1.  16.  vhelher  aabaUnce,  ot  acd-  rectifj  Ihe  ligDiGcHlian  of  tbeir  i»nn,b;lb« 
I,  109,  *.ir.  infimte.  110,  ktl;  154.  tbingi,  more  tbw  b;  deBnitioai,  3«5,  i.  S4. 
1.4.  uiuj  of  ipaoe  and  bodj  diidncl,  lit,  tlteii  ideal  iingl*,a(eiilkclive,  lOS,  t.  6.  oe 
1.14,(5.  oooiidcred  ai  a  tolid,  ItS,  ■.  11.  hiie  noduUnct  ideaaf  wbitucc,  109,*.  18, 
■  ■  '  19.  we  hare  no  idea  of  pnre  anbrtaaci!,  190, 
>.  t.  oat  ideal  of  Ibe  loiii  of  labuancei,  19t 
'  Specini  wbj.cbiBgingaMtiippleideaof  .—194,  Slc.  t.  3,4;  195,1.6.  obienibJe,  in 
the  oomplei  one,  b  tbosabl  l»  change  ttw  enridcitof  tiib>|aDcai,t07,».37.  nUcctive 
ajiedaiia  Bodeibat  not  id  ai^lanen,S5l,  tdsii  of  labMaDces,  308,  tu.  ibe;  are  nintle 
1.19.  of«ain*k*Bdn|ei^>lei,diMirgaiih-    ideai, ib.  a.  I.  tbrteaoit>afiHbilaiicci,310, 


il  by  Amm.  310,  a.  !9.  of  othir  tbiop,  bj  1. 1.  the  ideas  of  aobataocet,  havn  ■  doatje 
i«loiu,  lb.  made  b;  the  ■ndentaadiBg,  Cat  refcreoce,  t6t,  a.  6.  Ihe  properlia  of  aob- 
•0aiDniiicatiDn,304,i.9.  oaipedeiof  miud  tlincei,  nameroDa,  and  nol  ifl  la  be  known, 
■odei  wkbODl  a  Bune,  303,  i.  ll.  of  tab-  164,  a.  9,  10.  tb«  pcrieclMt  ideai  of  lub- 
•IwiOM,  are  dsterDined  bj  Ibe  aominat  a*>  itancni  195.  i.  7.  three  sort*  of  ideu  nake 
aence,  310 — 314,  &c.  1.7, 8, 11, 13,  not  bj  our  complex  oMofubttancet,  196,1.9.  wb- 
iBbttaatial  foran,  3it,  1. 10.  nac  bjr  Ibe  real  itaaoe,  oat  di«ca«ltd  bj  the  enaj,  191,  He. 
eaaiBce,315,a.  18;  317,  i.!5.  of  alMriti,bow  tbeautbor'i  account  of  itclearai  that  of  noted 
dittiniBiibed,  3tt,  a.  11.  aste  apeci«i  of  logiciaBi,  191,  &c.  *e  talk  Ube  cbildran 
cmlaTei  above  thw  below  u,  313,  u  U..  aboat  il.  190,  1. 9  i  193.  tb«  aulbor  oiakea 
of  creatBTM  nn  grMhul,  ib.  wbal  b  pewa  not  Ibe  iKing  id  it  depopd  oo  tbe  fanciai  of 
urj  lo  th«  makiu  of  ipede),  b;  nal  ei-  roea,  189,  &c.  idea  of  it  obaenre,  S80,  &e. 
•encM,  314. 1. 14,  £e.  of  aaiaMliaadplanli,  tba  aolboi'a  prindplei  csniial  villi  tbe  cet- 
nol  diitinguiabed  b;  pai^aotioa,  316,  i.  33.  Iiinlj  of  ita  exiaWace,  189,  kc 
orBolmila  Mad  rtf/euMtt.  &liB|aitli*<l  prin-  Bubtilitf,  wbit,  346,  a.  8. 
dpaltj  by  Iba  ihap*  wl  Inini  of  othBT  Saccania^  an  idoK  gm  cblafl;  butt  the 
tbingi.b7tbeailoar.3tO,i.ni  c^iiiait.Ute.  Inioof  outidcai,8<V  s.  9;  115,1.6.  wbicb 
wiM  in  part,  318,1.16.  iaitenac,  AbbM  of  train  iaJite  meaiure  ofil,  117,i.  IS. 
Si.  Maitin,  31B,  1.  C6.  il  but  a  partial  dm-  Samnion  bomua,  wberem  it  ctmnita,  173, 
ceptiofi  of  what  it  in  Iba  individoala,  3tl,    i.  55. 

f.  SI.  il  i>  Ibe  eanpla  idea  which  the  aaoN  Boa,  lh«  nimc  «f  a  ipaciei,  OumA  bnl 
iUnda(«r,tb«lMalMa  the  *pedei,3t3, 1.35.   one,  SOB,  a.  1. 

man  mtkt*  lb*  ipedn,  or  aoiti.  SSt,  t.  36,  Bjllo^am,  no  help  to  reaaonhiE,  48S,  a.  4. 
ST.  tbe  foODdatioii  of  il  i*  im  die  litBillCude  lbs  uae  of  lyllogim,  ib.  incoaiTenieoeei  of 
IbuDd  in  thiogi,  Uk  ererr  diatiacl,  abdract  ijilogitm,  ib.  of  no  me  in  prababilitiw,491, 
Mea,adi>ennlipe(iei,SS4, 1.38.  >.  5.  helps  not  to  new  diieoTcriai,  ib.  i.  6. 

Speech,  it*  md,  W9, 1.1,1.  yaaperipeed^   a  the  inproTemeol  of  on  knowledge,  491, 
tSS,  1. 8.  Inutligible,  ib.  t.  7,  whHher,  in  s^rUogtiB,  tb«  laiddk  Icrau 

Spiiib,  (be   eiBt«w»  «f,  not  knowiUe,    naj  not  be  batter  |daced,  400,  i,  8.  OMj  be 
461, 1.  If.  how  it  11  pwiad,  ib.  c^eraliaB  of  tboul  particnJan,  ib. 
•pirita  on  bodia*,  net  oonourabla,  407, 1.M1 

what  boowledie  Iha;  ban  of  bodini,  964,  Taale  nd  Mwlk,  tb^  modci,  144t  •.  6. 
••  fS.  •epatrale,  how  tb^  knowledge  aay  Teitioaotv,  bow  it  leaam  ib  CiMce.  4B1, 
«sceed  am,  95,  i.  9.  wa  htn  ai  dear  a  no-   a.  10. 

lila  d  the  labManea  «f  ipirit,  m  of  Ikodj,  Thinkiog,  145.  modes  of  thiakiDfaib.  1.1; 
194, 1.  5.  a  copjeelniw  cowceraiBi  one  waj  Itt.  i>  t.  NMi'i  otdinnrT  aMj  of  IhiaUng, 
of  kamrledn  wherein  ipiritafiael  ai,  19S,  473, 1.4.  anopeiatioDolIhe  iodI,  63,  ■>  ICb 
•■13.  ouidaiof  ipitii,190,i.l4.  ai^ear  wilboal ncBacjaicleta, 66,1. 15. 
•■lbalorbodj,ib.  101,1. 11.  prinu?  ideu  IWe,  wbM,  110,  a.  17. 18.  DM  tbe  ■£•- 
belongbs u  ipMto,  MO,  I.  IB.  iKi*r,  fOO,  aanof  mmm.  iM,i.  M.  and  pJKo.dbd*- 
*.  19.  ideal  <4  ipirit  and  badj,  eompand,  gn'ibiMa  jinrinai  nf  iajnila  ^•'•^'fr  — ^  -T- 
Mll,a.»t;  «»,  a.  3D.  aiirtooa  of,  a*  eu;  pwiou,  lit,  a.  5,  6.  Uro-lotd.  lb.  i.  «,  7. 
tobeadaitledaathBt  af  ba^ee,  KM,  1. 18.  denoMnatJom  frta  liaa  w*  Mteivai.*!^ 
*e  baTs  no  idea  bow  ipirita  comiouDicale    1.  3. 

(hetr  IboDj^ti,  107,  1.  S6.  bow  lit  we  arc  Toieralioo,  necniar;  in  oar  itate  of  know- 
igiMrant  ofthe  being,  ipcciei,  and  piopotiea   ledge,  47B,  1.  4. 

of  ipWU,  407,  1. 17.  Ihe  word  (pint,  doei       Tiadttkm,  the  older  dieieH  ciedible,  481, 
not  ncceuarilj  denote  IniniterialitT,  381,   «.  10. 
he.  the  aeriptnie  apeaki  of  miUtial  apirita,  lb.       Trifling  propONliooi,  443.  dlicoanei,  447, 

SiDpidit;,  95, 1.  B.  1.9,10,11. 

Subrtance,  189,  i.  1.  no  Idea  of  k,  55,       Troth,  what,  418, 1.  S ;  410,  a.  6.  of  Ibought, 
1.18.  nol  very  knowable.tfc.  oat  «aitaiM/,   418,  a.  3;  411,  a.  9.  of  wordi,  418,  *.  S. 
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Tcrbd  nai  leil,  4i),  >.  8,  9.  noral.  Ml,  xithoDt  li^nification,  M4,  i.  9.  ind  irbj, 
•.  11.  met>plij>iol,  167,  ■.  t.  general,  ael-  345,  i.  5.  locoiutiDCf  in  Ifaeii  lue,  an  abnae 
dom  ■ppreboidcd,  bat  in  •mdi,  4it,  s,  (.  of  wonli,  MS,  tt  5.  ohKoritj,  an  abate  of 
inwhatitciiniiils,  413,1.5.  lore  of  il  need-  word),  346,1.6.  taking  Ihem  for  (bingi,  mi 
tan,  504,  k  1.  how  «e  maj  know  we  lo*e  abuie  of  «ordt,  348,  349,  >.  14,  lb.  who 
it,  lb.  a.  1.  inail  liibJe  to  thii  abuie  of  •ordi,  ib.  Ihii 

aboM  of  wDrdi  ii  acansei^  obitinacjin  erra-, 

VaCDDiiipoiub1e,110,i.II.  motionproiei  330,  k  16.  DukiTig  them  itand  for  real  es- 
B  iBCunm,  111,  >.  iS.  wc  bare  an  idea  of  it,  lenoe*  we  know  not,  is  aa  abaie  ol  words, 
75,  t.  3;  76,  a.  5.  350,  351,  a.  17.  IB.  the  inppOHtion  of  thetr 

Varielj  in  men'*  puraoila,  aceoanted  foi,  certain  evident  ligidication,  an  abace  of 
171,  a.  54,  &c.  wordi,  353,  i.  it.  uKof  words  it,  1.  To  coid- 

Virtne.wbat,  iiirealitj,41,  a.  18.  whatio  nnnicate  Uteai ;  i.  With  quickneu;  3.  Ta 
ill  conunon  ■pplieition,  37.  >.  10, 11.  ia  pre-  coniej  knowledge,  354,  9.  S3, 14.  how  ihej 
ferable,  under  a  bare  poiiibllit;  of  a  futnie  fail  in  all  theie,  354,  i.  t&,  &c  ho*  in  sub- 
•late,  180.  bow  Ukeo,  41, 1. 17,  18.  Mancii,  355.  >.  St.  bow  in  moda  and  r«Ia- 

Vice  liea  in  wrong  meaiuiea  of  good,  517,  tioni,  ib.  i.  S3,  miiaieotwarda,  a  gieslcasia 
i.  16.  of  error,  357,  a.  4.  of  obitinacy,  ib.a.  5.  and 

Undarataodiiig,  what,  15t,  a.  6,  6.  like  a  of  wrangling,  358,  a.  6.  lignify  one  tUng  in 
dark  room,  101, 1. 17.  wbenrigblljuied,  14,  inquirini  and  another  in  di>patc],ib.*.  7.  tha 
a.  5.  tbtee  wrta  of  perception  in,  153,  a.  5.  meaning  of  wordi  ia  mad*  known,  in  Binpte 
wholly  pauire  in  tba  i«ception  of  aimpJe  idcaa,b;aliewlng,361,>.14.in  mixed  modei. 
Ideal,  70,  a.  IS.  b7deSnlng,ib.  a.15.  in  lubatancea,  bjihew- 

UueaiiuEH  ilone  df  tennioet  (he  will  to  a  ing  and  defining  too,  363,  i.  19 ;  364,  t.  St, 
new  action,  160,  &c.  a.  19,31,  33,  &c  whj  K.  theitlcanaeaoencaof  teamingwoitlaiinrt, 
it  deteiminei  the  will,  163,  a.  36,  37.  canaei  and  tbeir  meaning  afterward,  365,  a.  34.  IM 
of  it.  178,  *.  57,  Itc.  ^uaue  to  aak  men  the  meaning  of  ibeir  words, 

Unitj,  an  idea,  botb  of  arnaatiDn  and  n-  where  thej  are  donbtfid,  365,  a.  U.  an  la 
flection,  60,  a.  7.  luggeated  b;  eierj  thing,  be  Died  conatantlj  in  the  aame  itDie,  SST, 
IH,  a,  1.  1.  f  G.  or  elje  to  be  eipluned,  wImr  the  cod' 

UuTCriali^,  b  oalj  in  al|^,  307, 1. 11.   text  dalemilDca  it  not,  ib.  a.  17.  bawn>de 

Unhenali,  bowmadi,  99,  a.  9.  ganeial.379,t.S.iigaifTinginienHbletbwigt, 

Volitkai.whit,l»l,>.S;  155,  a. IS)  159,  derived  from  nunea  of  leniible  ideai,  te», 
a.  38.  better  known  bjre&ecUaai,  than  woidi,  i.  5.  have  no  natnnl  aignificalioi,  381,  t.1. 
160,  a.  30.  bnt  b;  impovlioB,  383,  a.  B.  aland  imne- 

Volnntv^,  wtnl,  151,  t.  5;   153,  i.  Ilj    diatelffarttaeideaaoftheapcaker.iSl.caS, 

159,  a.  37.  a.  1—3.  yelwltb  ■  doable  refemtcv:— I.  To 

the  fdoaa  in  the  hearer'a  mind,  383,  a.  4. 

What  I),  ia,  ii  iwt  nnivenall;  aucnted  to,  S.  To  the  reaiitj  of  ihinga,  ib.  a.  5.  apt,  bj 
31,  a.  4.  eoilom,  to  exdlsidea),  383.  i.  6.  often  awd 

When  and  when,  137,  i.  8.  witboal  aignification,  ib.  i.  7.  moit  ganaral. 

Whole,  bigger  than  iii  parti,  ill  oie,  435,  lU,  i.  1.  wfa;  aooie  wwda  of  one  langoage 
a.  11.  and  part  not  innate  ideal,  47,  a.  G.        cannot  be  tranilaled  into  tboae  of  anotber. 

Wilt,  what,  153,1.5.6;  155,1.16;  159,  303,  a.  8.  wh  j  1  hare  been  lo  luge  on  woida, 
a.  38.  what  deleradnea  (be  will,  ib.  a.  39.  307,  a.  16.  new  wofdi,  or  in  new  dgnifaa- 
rilen  cwifonaded  with  deaite,  160,  a.  SO.  ttoDa,  are  caatiooilj  to  be  mod,  530,  i.  51. 
iiGonrenant  only  about  one  own  aetiona,  ib.  ciiil  dm  of  wordi.  S34,  a.  S- philoiophjcal  um 
a.  30.  terminatei  in  them,  165,1.40.  ii  de-  of  warda.'ih.  dwae  vet;  different,  339,  >.  IS. 
termined  bj  the  grealetl,  preient,  [emoraUa  nuu  their  end  wlteo  they  excite  not,  in  tbt 
nteaaiBeti,  ib.  bearer,  the  aame  idea  •>  in  the  mind  of  Iba 

Wit  and  jndgment,  wherein  diSitrent,  97,  apeaker,  334,  a.  4.  vbat  worda  moit  doobl- 
4.  t.  ful,  and  why.  ib.  a.  5.  what  luiintelUgible,  ib. 

Worda,  an  ill  nie  (rf,  one  great  Underance   fltMd  to  the  me  of  common  life,  &*,  a.  «. 
of  knowled^.  409,  i.  30.  abue  of  worda,  not  Iranilalable,  303,  a.  8. 
344,  aecti  introduce  worda  without  lignifica-       Wonhip  not  an  innate  idea,  48,  >•  7. 
lion,  lb.  1.  3.  the  tcboola  have  cotned  malti-       Wrangle,  aboot  wotdi,  448,  a.  13. 

^-'-      irdi,  ib.  1.  3.  and       Wiidnn,  ancient,  why  hanUjIo  be  pf^ 

'  '      '    "  ■     -    '    nadmtood,343, kit. 


lendered  atoBnob>ciii«,946,i.6,oflennied   ciiely 
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